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By  John  Swaphum. 

And  patiently  exact , 

This  uoiversai  Gud 
Alike  to  aajr  act 
Pkoeeeds  at  any  nod. 
And  qdelly  dedHnw  the  cnniiigi  of  bimself. 

Matthbw  AlNOLD^ 

**  TT  £L£N,  is  there  a  God  after  aU  ?  "  The  Rev.  James  Thomson 
X  X  crashed  hk  whole  fourteen  stone  into  the  worn  aim- 
chair,  every  line  of  hb  body  clear  writ  fagged-out,"  of  his  Imc 
despair."  His  wife^  though  she,  too,  wore  the  air  of  one  who  has 
fouglitthe  loqg  battle  against  insuperable  foices  until  every  fibre 
has  learned  the  utter  fiulure  of  struggle^  moved  quickly  over  and 
bent  above  the  limp  giani— a  hand  on  either  chair-arnu 

Don't,  please,  Henry,  dear  I "  she  pleaded,  and  one  who  should 
have  seen  her  smile  nii^t  have  read  how  tweoty  scvcn  years  of 
wedded  life  and  sordid  struggle  had  at  least  failed  to  quench  the 
love  in  this  woman's  soul. 

The  man  did  not  raise  his  eyes,  but  from  the  utter  despondency 
of  his  face  the  same  bitter  voice  repeated  the  question  :  ''Can  you 
say  there  is,  Helen?" 

•*Yoii  are  very  tired,  dear,  and  I  know  it  is  hard."    She  turned 
her  still  beautiful  head  a  moment,  and  added  in  a  quick  lower  tone— ' 
Kot  while  the  daughter's  here,  please  ! " 

"How  long  have  we  been  married?"  he  questioned,  in  the 
new  key,  but  still  with  the  same  note. 

**Twenty<8ev€n  years." 

*<And  for  twenty-seven  years  yott  and  I  and  seven  curates,  good 
men  all,  have  lavished  ouisetves  and»  in  one  way  and  another,  a 
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matter  of  twelve  thousand  a  year.  I  My  nothing  of  the  hundred 
othcfB  who  have  helped  off  and  on ;  of  the  Setdement,  which  has 
fought  to  the  full  of  its  youth  these  fiv«  years ;  of  the  libraries,  and 
the  schoolsy  and  the— die  evetytfaing^"  lie  conduded  desperately. 
"And  what  is  the  result?  Dare  you  tell  me^  my  wife,  that  you 
h«ve  seen  God's  hand  upon  this  people?** 

He  laisod  his  eyes  wearily  to  hers^  and  she  hdd  then  for  a 
moment  with  her  grave  smile.   Then  she  kissed  his  forehead. 

"  Father,"  said  a  voice  at  their  ears,  "  what  is  it  ?'* 

Surely  it  was  clear  proof  of  the  great  i>elf-mastery  which  these 
two  had  learned  that  neither  started.  Their  eyes  met  ahva)  s,  but 
the  mother's  hand  stole  round  her  daughter's  waist.  *'  Father's  very 
tired,  dear  !  "  she  said. 

Then  they  both  rose,  but  still  their  gaze,  self-centred,  did  not 
meet  her.  The  tall  woman  of  twenty  three,  with  all  the  grace  of 
her  mother  tempered  to  the  passionate  strength  of  her  father, 
watched  them  keenly,  but  the  lines  on  the  fine  face  were  not  good 
to  sea  The  man  found  himself  with  an  effort,  tragic  tn  its  intensity. 
**Wemiist  dress  ourselves^  Roy,  eh?"  hesmiledt**  or  Robert  will 
get  no  dinner.** 

The  dircc  went  upstaus  together. 

.••.•*•. 

The  gteat  yew  in  Escole  chnrcfayaid  b  gnarled  and  twisted, 
seams  pbsteied  witib  mortar  less  petrified  widi  age  than  its  wood  is 
hard  with  yesis ;  here  damped  with  iron  banda^  stayed  there  widi 
oidcen  props.   Men  have  come  from  die  four  quarters  of  the  world 

and  called  its  age  two  thousand  years.  Who  knows  ?  Earl  Oswiu 
built  this  church  for  VVilfrith  the  Bishop  in  a.d.  687 ,  there  is  no  such 
Saxon  door  upon  all  the  earth.  The  yew  looks  on  it  as  a  thing  of 
yesterday ;  yet  both  alike  have  stood  all  that  hand  of  time  and  stress 
of  weather  may  do,  and  therein  are  admirable  of  men.  But  I  think 
that  not  half  of  those  who  now  come  .0  Escote  churchyard  rcL^ard 
these  as  of  more  than  secondary  import.  Mostly,  as  at  this  moment 
a  man  and  a  woman,  these  comers  stand  bareheaded  by  the  twaive 
years'  tomb^  the  raw  granite  slab. 

Ucre  lie  the  Bodies  of 

Heniy  ThoncoD  and  of  Hden  hti  wil^ 

For  Thirty  Years  they  gave  their  Lives  to  the 
Furish  of  Saint  Jooathan  in  Wliitechapel,  and 
dying  in  the  flower  of  their  afe  yet  were  ,  ' 

they  not  divided,  ' 

He  mis  52  and  his  wife  47* 
AT  KEST. 
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Presently  the  man  and  woman  turn  slowly.  When  they  feel  the 
shadow  of  the  yew  they  pause  as  with  one  consent,  and  the  laao 
uncovers.  It  is  a  great  head,  and  the  sunlit,  cut  sheer 
tliraqgb  the  branches  overiKadi  Ugbts  each  deir  cqntour  of  the 
piofile  as  lus  restless  ejes  gttber  every  detail  of  the  tnangiiar  Saxon 
porch.  The  wobhuq  notes  fcr  the  thousazidlfa  time  the  sUcQgtfa  of 
the  sinfgiit  deao  Imnis  mder  tba  twin  orcnsckH^  psasiiiDeBOGs  of 
his foiebead;  the keeob  desp^ eyc^  wide  iioabnl% aai M tmt  firm 
lips  above  the  stubboni  dun.  In  happy  d^  of  CiiiM  tins  nnni 
were  a  philoaopker ;  like  times  in  IBagnA  iMU  Iwi  their  great 
refomer,  Intfitahiy  as  Uie  biltsr  modem  poverty  wonid  cait  np  from 
tlie  seething  spaoe  n  socialiiri  nay  more,  against  Goi  andnwn  aUhe: 
But  it  is  young  and  its  fire  not  yet  curbed  to  the  lines  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  baflled  impotence  of  strength. 

•^OoewiwaefWtmeA^fauzk,  bt  ■■■rfiuJ  \mem,  fcrwd. 
Newer  tefated  clMidi  vodd  bmk, 

Neva  drciaed,  thovgli  right  were  wonted,  wmog  wodd  tntunfii. 
Held  we  £all  to  riae,  ate  teflkd  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake.** 

did  but  murmur  the  liaesy  yet  she  heard  iheiii»  though  she  did 
not  choose  to  show  iL 

I  am  glad  they  died  here.  Now  at  least  I  can  always  think  of 
tbem  as  near  by  to  strengthen  us  in  spirit,  just  as  1  have  never  failed 
to  gather  sometbing  of  tbeir  power  from  this  tree  and  this  poidi  in 
their  sublime  defiance  of  eicry  power  but  tbeaasdw^" 

"Hobertl*  oiad  tbe  wonn  with  &  note  of  afony  of  a 
fannied  creuture  us  her  vuioa.  ■'Takemeaway^  iig|htcwiy  frcnnthii 
stiugi^  You  know  it  killed  them." 

She  dntdied  his  arm,  but  he  knew  her  moo^  and  mised  his 
hand  to  her  dhow  too.  Then  while  either  hdd  the  other  with 
aiffiftff  ninfilt  fiiwmem  he  ausweind : 

Whether  is  it  bettei;  my  dear,  to  maidi  beeasr  fijrward  even 
though  we  fiidl  as  they  did,  or  to  be  a  Stylites  on  his  ptUar  ?  *  She 
interjected  a  fierce  assent  to  the  altemaiivc,  but  he  continued  un- 
heeding. *' Did  they  doubt  the  clouds  would  break?  Sometimes, 
perhaps,  they  faltered,  but  you  know  for  how  long  ;  and  you  know 
also  that  already  hundreds  are  reaping  on  the  helds  they  sowclI  wuh 
their  strength.  Roy  ! "  he  added,  changing  to  a  gentler  tone  and 
tenderly  shaking  her  arm  as  hu  felt  the  rehxing  gra-sp  of  her  hngers, 
"You  know  if  we  are  their  children  and  can  hold  back,** 

Uis  voice  bad  tbe  grand  optimism  of  a  youth  which  feels 

B  a 
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the  hour  of  its  power  and  may  doubt  no  failuR'.  Before  the 
passion  of  his  id^iism  her  mood  must  quail,  but  it  could  not 
pass. 

"  Let  us  go  iiit''  he  said,  changing  his  giasp  to  a  light  touch  on 
her  elbow. 

Peifaaps  be  had  nem  realised  till  now  how  deep  the  iron  had 
entered  into  this  woman's  soul.  Her  fiqgen  dosed  on  bis  fotearm 
even  more  banblf  than  before^  and  the  levelattoo  of  the  voice 
reached  him  thiougb  all  bis  young  ardour. 

Except  on  the  day  I  marry  you,  I  wiH  never  enter  a  church, 
Robert,  unless  it  be  to  christen  or  to  bury  my  child— never  until  I 
see  that  God  is  not  the  cold,  unregardingdevourer  of  souls  as  He  was 
to  them." 

She  was  but  t\vcnl>  six,  he  a  bare  year  older,  but  few  men  have 
gained  by  death  the  knowledge  to  read  souls  which  was  his  by  birth- 
right. There  was  an  infinite  compassion  in  iiis  tenderness  which 
was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear,  yet  all  his  answer  ran  *'So 
be  it.'' 

•  ••••• 

Four  were  pbiying  whist  in  the  low-ceiled,  black-beamed  room 
which  had  been  a  cottage  kitchen  when  Henry  Tudor  hmded  at 
Ravenspur,  now  part  of  a  fiunous  Jacobean  house.  The  two  men 
had  come  down  to  Esoote  for  the  brief  weekend  respite  of  City 
bondage.  At  Uie  table  sat  a  woman  of  forty,  toying  with  the  weekly 
papers,  and  the  younger  watched  her  ftoe  as  he  played.  Histhoiight 
was,  **My  bfther  says  he  has  never  seen  the  perliBCt  fiMe  since  he 
saw  this  twenty  years  ago;  I  have  never  seen  so  hopdess  an 
antagonism.  Itot  she  will  never  give  in." 

In  the  intervals  of  play  they  talked. 

**  You  are  no  politician,  Mr.  Watson,  I  think  you  said  ?  ** 

"  I  fear  not,  Mrs.  James.    It  is  scatidulous,  of  course." 

"Why!"  she  said  fiercely,  "liut  you  know  something  about 
the  social  niovcments,  I  suppose?** 

"Can  a  fellow  escape  them  any  more  than  Weissmannism ?  "  he 
returned,  opposing  question  to  question. 

She  regarded  him  curiously,  but  if  there  was  a  moment's  relenting 
in  the  gaze,  her  voice  denied  the  insinuation.  *♦  If  I  give  you  my 
lather's  life,  will  you  promise  me  to  read  it,  Mr.  Watson?"  she 
answered,  with  a  cold  precision  of  intonation  which  came  as  an  ice- 
wind  on  his  heart  opened  to  a  gieat  pity  of  her  state. 

"  Surely ! "  he  replied,  and  once  taore  she  glanced  keen  question 
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at  the  tone^  Bat  he  had  turned  to  the  cards  agaiii^  and  the  bint, 
if  it  had  existed,  found  no  counterpart  on  his  face. 
Meanirhile  he  gravely  revoked  twice. 

It  xvas  a  year  later— the  time  identical,  the  scene  nearly  so.  He 
noted  a  few  more  books;  also  a  St.  Helena  had  replaced  the  portrait 
of  Kenan  over  the  dmwing-rooni  mantelpiece.  Yet  her  face  was 
hard  as  ever,  and  he  had  watched  it  often  during  the  past  year  till 
every  line  had  become  a  haunting  memory  in  his  dreams. 

Her  husband  hummed  as  he  arranged  his  hand— 

If  only  still  wc  play 

Willi  ali  our  mights  ajiu  mains. 
We  know,  though  we  may  stay 

Not  long  enough,  the  pftins 
Will  never  beqnile  toct.  •  • 

Robert,''  protested  a  voice  at  the  table^  "you  hmnr 
that's-*—"  The  ending  did  not  cone  to  their  earsL  Her  husband 
bcavdy  finished  bis  morality ;  but  the  words  were  no  longer  articulate^ 
and  once  more  the  ice-blast  swept  through  the  room. 

John  Watson  did  not  revoke  this  time.  Her  husband  did. 

Mr.  James  had  not  yet  finished  wridng  his  letters;  the  two  other 
women,  just  returned  from  church,  were  upstairs.  John  Watson 
smolMd  a  c^^atette  in  a  long  deck-chair  in  the  poicfai  when  her 
figure  behind  him  in  the  door  chilled  the  br%ht  August  landscape 
of  his  view.  He  drew  himsdf  together,  but  did  not  turn. 
You  have  read  my  father's  life  ?  "  she  asked  abruptly. 

"  I  promised." 

*'And  yon  have  been  to  diurch !" 

He  met  her  challenge  with  its  equal,  as  he  rose  and  foced  her. 
"Why  not?" 

Intuitively  she  knew  her  match,  but  refused  to  recognise  defeat 
before  it  came — "  And  I  say,  why  ?  " 
•*  Do  you  ever  rend  Clough  ?* 
"I  don't  think  he  did" 

He  took  no  notice  of  her  begging-the-question  answer* 

**  •  This  world  Is  very  odd,  wc  sec, 
We  do  not  comprehend  it ; 
But  in  one  hA  we  all  ligree, 
God  won*!,  tod  we  can't  mend  it* 
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<  Being  common  sense  it  can't  bft  ibi 

To  take  it  as  I  fmd  it ; 
l*he  picasurc  lo  lake  pleasure  in, 
The  pain,  try  not  to  mind  it' 

Did  yott  em  tett  that  view    be  asked. 
It's  pore  diOdish  talk,  and  he  kneir  it,"  she  asserted,  but  he 
found  the  shadow  of  letieat  in  the  tone; 
Or  this?"  he  continued— 

( But  eoontry  folks  who  live  beneatli 

The  shadow  of  the  steeple  ; 
The  parson  and  the  pardon's  wife^ 
And  mosli^-  married  people  ; 

*  Aod  almost  ereryone  when  age, 

Disease,  or  sorroi^'s  strike  him. 
Inclines  to  think  there  is  a  God, 
Or  something  very  like  Him.' 

There  was  plain  hesitation  now.    *'  Why  do  you  talk  to  me  in 
other  peoples  words  ? "  she  asked  angrily. 
Inexorably  he  went  on — 

<  Is  k  i»  SBMdl  a  diing 

To  have  enjoyed  the  sun. 

To  have  lived  light  in  the  spring, 

To  hnvc  loved,  to  have  thouf^ht,  to  hnvc  done, 

To  have  advanced  true  frieods  and  beat  <hum  bafiing/oex  t  * " 

He  spared  her  no  single  emphasis  on  the  last  balf-Iine,  and  she 
shrank  visibly. 

"  Is  there  any  more  ?  it  is  nearly  lunch  time."    She  was  very 
scornful,  yet  she  never  stirred  from  her  post  in  the  doorway. 
**  Only  this-- 

*  And  why  is  it  that  still 

Man  with  his  lot  thus  fights? 
'Tis  that  he  makes  his  will 
The  measure  of  his  rights, 
And  believes  nature  outraged  if  ius  will's  gainsaid. '  " 

**  *  They  only  ran  take  in 

The  world's  immense  desiga^ 
Our  desperate  search  was  sin, 
\Miich  henceforth  we  resign.' 

"  That  is  your  own  poet  and  your  answer.  Face  it  if  you  dare ! " 
she  flashed.     Date  you?" 
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**l  think  I  have  the  better  r%hi  to  esk  tbtt  qoestiofi, 

perhaps.** 

*'  How  ?  "  There  was  imminent  disaster  on  her  now,  but  she 

struggled  bravely. 

"How?  I  am  twenty-three  and  you  are  forty,  and  you  leave 
nothing  to  rob  mc  of  the  savour  of  life.  Ask  your  husband  !"  In 
his  holy  resLniment  he  struck  home  imrelenting,  then  (eared  the 
sudden  pallor  of  her  face. 

•*  My  husband  ! "  she  faltered. 

With  an  effort  he  concluded :  It  is  no  place  of  mine,  God 
knows ;  but  where  are  the  enthusttsms,  the  utter  fearlessness  of  the 
rig^t  which  made  Robert  James  a  name  to  follow  through  the  world 
seventeen  years  ago?  " 

Her  lids  were  lowered  and  her  foot  beat  the  grouodi  but  it  was 
more  from  nenrousiiess  than  the  oM  petulant  aniest  There  was  a 
long  pease.  Then  she  raised  her  eyes  and  met  his. 

**  Why  have  you  done  this?"  she  asked,  and  her  voice  was 
just  utterly  hopeless— no  more. 

'*  Why,  mdeed,  unless  to  keep  my  souL" 

A  fearful  struggle  went  through  her,  but  she  conquered. 

■*  Thank  you  f "  He  could  hardly  hear  the  low  word,  but  watch- 
ing the  dragging  gait  as  she  turned  wearily  upstairs,  the  man  bLcame 
very  sorry.  Then  the  lunch  bell  rang.  Her  niece  came  ui  late. 
*'  Aunt  Roy  has  an  awful  headache,"  she  said. 

•  ••••••• 

Again  three  months.  Autumn  is  everywhere,  but  as  yet  the  airs 
are  still  warm  and  hea\'y,  change  gradual,  no  disruption.  Within 
there  is  also  change,  a  gradual  mellowing  of  tone,  yet  slowly,  decent, 
and  with  order.  St.  Helena  in  ecstasy  before  her  dieam-cross  no 
longer  hangs  above  the  mantel  where  now  is  Raphael's  Sistine 
Madonna.  Between  the  windows  she  supplants  Cftrlyle,  as  before 
Renan.  But,  more  altered  than  all  is  Mrs.  James,  whose  fim 
behind  the  urn  wears  a  new  and  lovely  peace.  Clearly  her  husband 
would  go  unreproved  shoukl  he  hum  his  didactic  ditties,  but  be 
does  so  no  more.  Evklently  he  is  free  of  boods^  and  his  talk  ripples 
gUdly,  so  that  the  young  man's  thought,  as  he  listens,  goes  back  to 
tales  of  the  speaker's  youdL 

John  Watson,  wiJking  churchward  with  the  niece  next  day, 
watches  the  pair  in  front  ^Mrs.  James  is  coming  with  us  j  surely 
she  must  be  stronger  than  she  used  to  be  !  " 

A  queer  smile  fluttered  roimd  the  girl's  mouth 
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**  Auniy  Roy  was  never  not  strong  enough,    bhc  always  comes 

BOW 

Of  Mrs.  James  and  John  Watson  when  men  chance  to  speaV, 
there  is  always  a  smile  on  their  lips  and  a  kind  amusement  in  their 
eyes.  Brother  and  sisieri  mother  and  son,"  they  iaugh,  **  but  what 
is  this ! " 

Between  them  the  past  it  as  it  had  never  been,  unseen,  unnoted, 
unrecalled.  Yet  the  one  saved  his  soul  from  between  the  other's 
handsi  leaving  there^  instead,  her  own  which  was  lost 
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SHIPS'  FIGURE-HEADS. 

EVEN  the  most  cursory  looking  backwards  is  quite  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  theory  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  applies 
equally  as  weli  to  things  nautical  as  to  those  connected  with  opeta* 
tions  on  dry  land.  Steam  as  a  motive  power  on  the  high  seas,  metal 
as  a  substitute  both  for  wood  and  for  hemp,  have  efie^nally  robbed 
Old  Ocean  of  much  of  its  delightful  inspiration  for  poe^  for  painter^ 
and  for  no? elisL  Sbng  and  stoiy,  histoiy  and  trsditioiii  perpetuate 
the  memoiy  of  those  staunch  ships  and  sterling  seamen  first  to 
penetrate  the  mysteries  of  Far  Cathay  and  the  Andpodes;  but  the 
marine  engineer  and  his  ^  black  squad  "  have  effectually  buried  the 
romance  of  the  sflvery  sea  in  the  cool-bcmkers  of  the  modem  steam- 
ship. Even  where  sails  of  snow-white  hue  and  gracelut  cut  are  still 
solely  used  to  woo  the  freshening  breese  whidi  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  drive  the  good  ship  over  the  seas,  it  must  be  freely  admitted 
that  iron  and  steel,  together  with  mechanical  labour  saving  appliances, 
have  1  '^scr\ed  the  demand  for  very  much  that  was  ever  before  the 
eyes  of  our  forefathers. 

Ships  themselves,  as  a  general  rule,  are  continuously  tending 
inoreand  more  nearly  to  I.K'Conie  simj)]y  huge  fioatirig  warehouses, "that 
bear  the  wheat  and  cattle,  lest  street-bred  people  die."  I  he  stately 
spars  tapering  upward  from  an  immaculate  deck^  as  though  intent 
on  piercing  the  steely  blue  of  the  celestial  concave,  are  replaced  by 
fuliginous  funnels,  sendiog  forth  sooty  particles,  striving  with  each 
other  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that  coal  won  from  the  bowels 
of  the  earth  is  now  all-powerful  in  this  utilitarian  age.  The  fault- 
les8ly4ashioned  white  wings  so  beloved  by  the  andent  mariners» 
once  bosomed  out  by  a  frvouring  gale^  have  also  dtsiqipeared  before 
the  tireiomely  thiobbing  sciew-prope11cr«  ever  churning  the  never* 
surfeited  sea  into  feathery  foam.  Even  the  fiunous  figure,  which  was 
oflen  tricked  out  Ikniastically  by  the  nautical  artist  with  every  colour 
of  the  solar  spectrum  that  happened  to  be  handy,  and  was  really  "a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever  "  to  the  hardy  toiler  of  the  deep 
sea  gifted  with  a  perfeivid  imagination — even  the  fondly  cherished 
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figure-head  is  fast  becoming  but  a  gentle  reminder  of  a  gloriovis 
past  Most  of  the  modern  ocean-going  steamships  could  not  possibly 
cany  a  ^gure-head.  inasmuch  as  the  degant  cutivaler  of  the  earlier 
vessels  is  now  replaced  by  a  severely  straight  stem  after  the  manner 
of  a  glorified  river-steamer  or  ferry-boat  Utility  is  preferred  before 
onwment,  and  the  rigid  resuH  is  often  ftir  from  pleasing  even  to  the 
most  superficial  observer.  A  figure-head  firmly  fixed  on  the  swan- 
like prow  was  certainly  prettier  than  the  straight  stem  which  is 
now  in  vogue.  It  waS|  however,  a  source  of  weakness  to  a  steamer, 
and  caused  her  uimecessary  strains  when  pitching  heavily  into  a 
savage  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  figure-head  and  its  resting-place  were 
not  devoid  of  utility  under  certain  circumstances.  The  iorni  uf  the 
whole  structure,  curving  upward  and  outward,  assisted  somewhat  in 
lessening  the  blow  when  accidenlally  colliding  with  another  ship. 
l>ecause  the  figure  head  and  the  accompanying  superstructure  bears 
the  brunt  of  the  collision  ;  whereas  the  vertical  stem  of  a  swift 
steamship  advancing  upon  a  devoted  barque  cuts  through  her  as 
effectnaUy  as  though  it  were  specially  designed  for  ramming  p\u:- 
poses.  Hence  the  figure-head  may  be  regarded  as  not  only  oriia- 
mental,  but  also  useful,  and  its  desuetude  deplored. 

Probably  a  figyre-head,  or  something  in  lieu  thereof«  was  seldom 
absent  firom  all  sorts  and  cooditions  of  ships  prior  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sailors  of  toweriqg  trireme^  or  of 
curious  caiavelf  of  gigantic  line-of-battleship^  or  of  tiny  caigo- 
carriei»  were  aU  pertinaciously  proud  of  the  bow  adonmieBt  of 
their  ocean  home,  whether  in  the  shape  of  carved  figure-heads, 
or  painted  representations  of  men  and  animals.  Some  of  the 
ancient  small  craft  were  similarly  shai>ed  at  either  end,  and  conse- 
quently liad  a  figure  head  at  each  extremity.  The  ships  of  Homer 
appear  to  have  been  destitute  of  such  ornaments  ;  but  those  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon  had  quite  a  number  of  images,  either  carved  or  painted. 
From  the  prow  of  an  ancient  ship  there  projected  as  i:iany  as  three 
figure-beads,  one  above  the  other ;  the  two  lower  ones,  which  were 
sheathed  with  metal  and  served  as  machines  to  run  down  an  enemy's 
ship,  took  the  form  of  the  heads  of  lams,  wild  boars,  or  dolphins. 
In  the  priceless  illuminated  manuscript  *'Viigii,"  of  the  fourth 
century,  kept  among  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican,  the  vessel  that 
carried  the  pious  Aeneas  and  his  companiona  to  Italy  is  represented 
as  having  the  figure  of  a  fabulous  sea-monster  as  a  nun,  a  ring-shaped 
figure-head  at  die  prow,  and  a  scroll-shaped  one  at  the  stem.  The 
eaiUest  veasds  appear,  occasionally  at  any  sat^  to  have  had  their 
prowtaod  poops  prettily  ornamented  wi&  pictures  repcesenti«^  lo 
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the  belt  of  the  aitist's  abifity»  the  minjr  and  wiout  gods  aflbcted 
by  tiM  andent  shipownen  and  seafium.  Sometimas,  apparently, 
the  paintingB  me  snbsidiaiy  to  statues  of  the  tatelaiy  ddty ;  and 
perhaps  die  fignre-bead  as  known  to  us  may  be  die  modem  and 

corrupted  interpretation  of  the  ancient  manners'  attempts  to  award 
due  prominence  to  the  guardian  genius  of  their  ship.  Virgil,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  "  Aeneid,"  describes  the  heavy  weather  encountered 
by  Orontes'  barque,  which  eventually  foundered.  As  the  yeast  <rf 
waters  closed  over  her  there  were  left  upon  tlic  surface  not  only 
floating  men,  but  also  arms,  merchandise,  and  pictures.  The /o^i/Ar, 
or  pictures,  of  the  poet  were  evidently  of  the  class  referred  to  above. 
Even  now  some  of  the  wooden  sailing-ships  are  fitted  with  boards 
which  bear  the  ship's  name ;  and  perhaps  the  pictures  of  the 
ancieDts  served  in  some  way  to  distii^guish  the  vessel,  as  well  as  to 
honour  the  tutelar  deity. 

It  seems  safe  to  infer  that  Mercury,  MaiSi  Ventu^  Cupid,  and 
slaiilsr  deities  of  a  lemote  period,  were  in  couiae  of  time  aUolted 
images,  either  carved  or  sculptured,  as  figure-heads  of  the  prows  of  the 
earlier  coastiqg-vesseis.  Merchant,  wanior,  and  lover  would  thus, 
as  it  wer^  phioe  their  ships  under  the  piolectkm  of  that  patron 
deemed  most  suitable  to  satisfy  the  cadgendes  of  the  moment. 
St  Psul'is  ship  bore  the  sign  of  the  ''TwinBiothers."  This  designa- 
tion may  perchance  refer  to  a  figure-head,  or  painting,  representing 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  great  twin-brothers  of  the  classics  who  were 
^d  to  liave  been  changed  into  a  consLelLalioii  ,  or  merciy  to  .some 
brethren  who  have  gone  down  the  avenues  of  time  unwept  and 
unsung.  An  eye  painted  on  either  bow  of  a  vessel  was  nol  at  all 
uncommon  amongst  the  ancients  ;  and,  even  after  the  lapse  of  a 
long  series  of  years,  this  fashion  holds  for  clumsy  Cliinese  junks  and 
for  Neapolitan  fishing-vessels.  As  for  the  Neapolitan  fishermen  they 
are  fond  of  painting  a  crude  representation  of  the  Madonna  on  their 
lateen  sails  ;  and  occasionally  a  carved  figure  of  the  paUroo  saint  is 
placed  on  the  forward  part  of  the  ship^  so  that  the  men  may  make 
their  due  orisons  to  the  sanctified  figure^  or  revile  and  beat  it  should 
the  weather  be  persistently  unfavourable. 

Naturally  enough  the  gods  did  not  hold  their  own  in  nore  ways 
than  one.  Somgthing  more  solid  and  atsftiooaiy  theft  a  nadily 
removable  image  or  picture  became  absolutely  oeoessaiy  once 
voyages  were  extended,  and  ships  increased  in  size.  Consequently 
a  carved  wooden  figure-headt  firmly  fiied  on  the  piow»  beramo  first 
fsvoorite.  As  a  mstter  of  to,  a  figure-head  seemed  esienfiel  to  the 
artistic  completion  of  an  old-lashioned  sailing-ship^  fashioned  tan 
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wood,  so  as  to  ensure  the  symmetiy  of  the  forward  portion  of  her 
hull.  Some  of  the  figures  were  excellent  examples  of  wood*camng ; 
but  many  were  ambitiously  designed  and  feebly  fashioned.  An  old 
brig,  the  Spkemi^  which  must  have  been  seen  at  some  time  by 
everyone  frequenting  the  docks,  as  she  traded  for  many  years  between 
I^ndon  and  the  West  Indies,  always  seemed  to  be  curiously  at 
variance  with  her  figure-head.  She  was  rather  appropriately  named, 
being  the  kind  of  craft  which  sailors  say  are  built  by  tiie  mile  and 
cut  off  as  wanted,  and  seemed  almost  as  wide  as  she  was  long. 
Moreover,  she  was  not  exactly  in  her  first  yoyth,  and  looked  even 
older  than  her  age.  Her  figure-head,  the  bust  of  some  unknown 
person,  was  generally  resplendent  with  gilt  over  every  square  inch  of 
its  surface.  Hair,  eyes,  mouth,  every  part  of  the  bust,  simply 
dauled  the  beholder  as  the  rays  of  a  summer  sun  were  reflected 
from  it.  She  eventually  foundered  at  sea  after  an  eventful  career; 
and  is  replaced  by  a  new  Spheroid^  a  modem  screw*steamer,  alto* 
gether  destitute  of  a  figure-head.  A  few  steamships  may  still  be 
observed  in  the  docks  fitted  with  figure-heads ;  but  they  are  not  of 
most  modern  constmcdon.  The  City  Romt^  which  came  under 
my  personal  notice  at  Liverpool  in  1883,  had  a  leally  imposing 
figure-head,  representing  a  Roman  warrior  encased  in  heavy  armour 
and  proudly  challenging  that  admiration  which  was  its  due. 
Curiously  enough  this  colossal  figure  was  gilt  firom  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  his  helmet  to  the  soles  of  his  feet.  A  smaller  steamer, 
the  Bra^anza^  has  a  figure-head  which  attracts  attention  every- 
where owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  object-lesson  with  respect  to 
the  great  skill  displayed  by  the  carver  thereof  in  producing  a  real 
%vork  of  arL  It  is  a  iife-si/e  model,  in  full  uniform,  of  John,  eighth 
Duke  of  Braganza,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Portugal  attained  lo 
independence  of  Spain.  Seamen  are  often  unsparing  in  the  paint 
devoted  to  the  beautifying  of  a  hgure-head ;  and  the  result  is  not 
always  a  delight  for  the  observer  who  is  gifted  with  a  sense  of  colour. 
Not  long  since,  in  the  London  Dock,  there  was  a  little  schooner 
bearing  the  rather  lOQg  name  of  The  Girl  of  the  Period,  Her 
figure-head  was  a  young  lady  dressed  in  the  pink  of  fashion;  and  in 
her  rather  prominent  hands  she  bore  a  bounteous  bouqueti  the 
flowefs  of  which  were  tipped  with  every  possible  nuance  of  colour. 
The  figure*head  of  the  American  ship  Graee  OarHng^  on  board 
which  clipper  many  happy  months  were  spent  by  me,  was  a  life-sitt 
representation  of  that  dauntless  daughter  of  the  Outer  Fann  light- 
house-keeper  whose  betdc  exploit  at  the  loss  of  the  F^rfanMn  in 
September,  1838,  will  never  be  forgotten.  She  was  imagined  to  be 
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standing  on  a  rock,  gazing  seaward,  with  her  hands  sheltering  her 
eyes  from  the  sun's  rays,  and  in  a  state  of  nudity  except  for  a 
single  garment  extending  from  her  neck  to  her  knees.  This  figure- 
head was  painted  wliite,  but  a  border  of  gold  ran  right  round  the 
lower  hem  of  her  single  garment !  Probably  Gnue  Darling  herself 
had  never  seen  such  a  curious  covering.  Not  lo^g  since  a  figure- 
head measuriog  4  ^eet  in  length  was  washed  ashore  on  the  French 
Coast  near  Cape  Petit  Blanc  Nez.  It  had  been  got  up  to  represent 
a  woman  wearing  a  white  dress  with  bhie  and  yellow  borden ;  on 
her  nedt  was  a  locket  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red,  and  in  her  left  hand 
was  a  goEgeous  sunshade.  In  January,  1901,  a  carved  figure-head 
representing  a  princess,  life  size,  was  picked  up  at  Ballyshannon, 
County  Donefl^  Ireland.  This  princess  stood  on  an  imitation  rock. 
In  her  right  hand  was  an  open  fim,  in  her  left  a  telescope.  Her 
golden  hair  was  hanging  down  her  beck,  as  the  song  says ,  siie  had 
a  blue  necklet,  and,  although  hatless,  she  had  been  pven  a  brown 
jacket  with  blue  fringe.  About  thirty  ycafo  ago,  according  to  an 
American  paper,  a  vessel  named  The  Devil  was  given  a  figure-head 
representing  his  Satanic  Majesty  with  all  of  his  fabulous  appur- 
tenances, including  caudal  appendage,  horns,  and  pitchfork. 

Seldom  arc  fi-iire-heads  so  lovingly  regarded  as  that  affixed  to  the 
little  yacht  Foam^  which  the  late  Lord  Dufferin  utilised  to  dare  the 
dangers  of  the  Arctic  regions.  In  his  published  description  of  the 
voyage,  entitled  "  Letters  from  High  Latitudes,"  his  lordship  grows 
quite  enthusiastic  about  the  vessel's  figure-head.  "I  remained  on 
boaid,"  he  says^  ^  to  superintend  the  fitting  of  our  sacred  figure-bead, 
executed  in  bronie  by  Bilarochetti,  and  brought  aloQg  with  me  by 
rail  stiU  warm  ftom  the  furnace."  Lord  Duflerin  even  waxes  poetical 
over  his  acquisition : 

Our  progress  was  your  txiuiuph  dui)-  hailed 
By  Ocean*!  iasMtcs  \  bermid  dolpliias  played 
fieibre  <mr  ttcoi,  tall  fhipt  that  anaivaid  tailed 
With  ataidy  cortaqn  doe  obdmiee  paid. 

What  nanrel,  then,  if  when  our  weaiied  hull 

In  some  lone  haven  found  a  brief  lepoae* 
Kucic  hands,  by  love  made  delicate,  would  cull 
A  grateful  gulaad  lor  your  goddew  bwma? 

Life  is  short,  and  work  is  the  order  of  the  day  on  l>oard  tlie  cargo- 
carrier;  altliough  a  little  more  poetry  in  the  profession  would  pievent 
jack  from  beconiing  a  dull  boy. 

Figure-heads  of  celebrated  clipper  merchant  ships  are  diiBcuIt  to 
discover  after  the  vessels  have  successfully  carried  out  valuable 
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services  tliroii^oat  a  long  aeries  of  yean.  Some  of  the  diipt  are 
broken  up^  others  lie  at  the  bottom  of  Old  Ocean,  and,  in  either 
case,  the  figure-heads  are  no  longer  in  evidence.  Chatham,  Devon- 
port,  and  Portsmouth,  however,  have  quite  a  burge  number  of 
figure-heads  of  obsolete  waishqis  preserved  in  His  Majesty's  Dodc- 
yards.  It  is  not  always  easy  though  to  Mcurately  determine 
the  respective  period  of  each.  Some  ships,  as  for  example  the 
Victory^  had  several  different  figure  heads  during  ihcir  career  of 
active  service.  Among  the  treasured  figure  heads  under  the  care  of 
our  dockyard  officials  are  the  fi^re-head  and  stem  ornamentations 
of  the  old  BelUrophon^  familiarly  termed  "Billy  Ruffian  "  by  British 
bluejackets,  which  was  broken  up  in  1834.  On  board  that  famous 
ship  Napoleon  I.  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitland.  She  went  into 
the  reserve  about  1815,  subsequently  filled  the  humble  but  useful 
duties  of  a  convict-hulk,  and  eventually  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  ship-breakers.  Warship  figuie-heads,  kept  trim  and  attractive  in 
an  accessible  public  building,  are  deserving  of  preservation  lest  we 
forget ;  for  the  risii^  generations  of  Britishers  wiQ  find  SmoUett  and 
Marrya^  Armstrong  and  Chamier  lather  difficult  to  understand  in 
the  near  future  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionaiy  of  nautical  terms. 
Drake's  little  ship  that  sailed  round  the  woiid,  "  singed  the  King  of 
Spain's  whidrers»*  and  looted  vast  stores  of  hard  cash,  was  nearly 
one  hundred  yean  old  when  Pepys  visited  her  in  a  creek  near  Dept- 
ford.  Poftions  of  the  good  ship,  fashioned  into  useful  articles,  are 
in  existence;  but  nothing  is  known  of  the  figure-head  which  she 
presumably  had.  Some  of  the  old-time  warshii)s  had  most  omaie 
figure-heads.  One,  designed  by  Thomas  Haywood  for  the  Sozcreign 
of  the  Seas  in  1637,  was  terminated  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  King 
Edgar  trampling  upon  seven  kings  ;  the  image  of  the  royal  Sa.\on 
warrior  being  backed  at  the  forecastle  by  the  more  pacific  presenti- 
ment of  Cupid  seated  on  a  lion. 

A  good  idea  of  warship  figure-heads  was  obtainable  by  a  stroll 
through  the  model  section  of  the  1S91  Naval  Exhibition.  One  was 
of  H.M.S.  (^icen  CharhtU^  no  guns,  the  flagship  of  Lord  Howe 
on  the  Glorious  First  June,  1794,  when  after  an  hour's  fierce  fighting, 
the  French  line  was  broken  and  victory  remained  with  the  English 
fleet  Anothtt,  a  kind  of  dngon,  was  supposed  to  be  the  figure-head 
of  the  RaohHm^  at  one  time  commanded  by  that  fiunous  drcum- 
navigator  Captain  James  Cook.  A  third  was  assumed  to  be  the 
Sea  Slmit  on  board  which  the  gallant  Nelson  was  a  midshipman. 
Stiaig^-stemmed  battleships  of  the  present  day  do  not  lend  them* 
advea  to  the  adoption  of  massive  figure-heads.   Merchant  ships  are 
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sunOarly  situated.  Yet  two  scon  yean  ago  theie  ms  almoat  as 
mudi  discusrion  and  coosidention  between  a  shipowno  and  his 
staff  with  Tespect  to  fignre-heads  as  there  is  now  with  the  engineer 

about  the  machinery.  Warships,  however,  are  oAen  elaborately 

decorated  on  either  bow  with  paintings  relating  in  some  way  to  the 
/lanies  they  bear.  On  the  starboard  bow  of  H.M.S.  /AW,  launched 
at  Chatham,  there  is  a  painting  of  Admiral  IxDrd  Hood,  after  whom 
the  ship  is  named,  together  witi^^i  his  arms.  The  other  bow  bear>  a 
painting  of  Lord  Hood's  younger  brother  Alexander,  who  was  second 
in  command  at  Lord  Howe*s  above-mentioned  victory  and  after- 
wards was  created  Viscount  Bridport,  as  also  his  arms.  H.M.S. 
N^tutu  carries  on  her  straight  stem  a  massive  medallion  surrounded 
by  a  scroll  and  surmounted  by  a  crown.  There  is  a  large  trident  in 
the  centre  of  the  medallion,  the  emblem  of  office  of  the  jovial  sea- 
god;  and  on  either  side  is  an  allegoncal  representation. 

Figure-heads  of  stately  ships  that  have  ended  ft  chequered 
career,  either  in  the  yard  of  a  bceakernp  of  old  vesselsi  or  on  some 
stuf-beaten  shore^  are  often  utilised  in  very  curious  ways.  A  hnge 
figure-head  at  one  time  was  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  yard  of  a 
hostelry  at  Waterbeach,  dose  to  Goodwood  Paric.  If  local  tradition 
maybe  accepted  as  true  it  was  once  the  pride  of  the  crew  of  the  CtH- 
furioHy  the  ship  in  which  that  fiunoos  rover  of  the  salt  sea,  Commo 
dore  Anson,  made  a  memorable  voyage  round  the  world  in  1740-14. 
I'he  following  jingling  rhyme  was  deeply  cut  into  the  pedestal 
serving  as  a  support  to  this  interesting  relic  of  a  bygone  age  : 

Stay*  traveller,  awhile,  and  view 
One  who  has  travelled  more  than  you, 

Quit?  round  the  globe  thrfnit^b  each  degnee 

Anson  and  I  have  plo'jpht-d  ihr  m  u, 

Torrid  and  frigid  zone  ha%  €  pa-sstd, 

Aad  safe  a^ore  arrived  at  last, 

Id  ease  and  dignity  appear. 

He  In  the  Home  of  Lords»  I  here. 

This  figure  head  of  globe-trotting  renown  is  said  to  have  been  trans- 
fened  to  Windsor  on  the  aooessbn  to  the  throne  of  England's  saflor 
Idn^  M^Diam  iV.  In  Messrs.  Kellock's  shipping  salesroom  at 
tiverpool  there  is  a  particularly  fine  specimen  of  the  wood-carver's 
art^  in  the  shape  of  a  figure-head  presunwbly,  at  one  time^  the 
crowning  glory  of  H.M.S.  HasHngs^  one  of  the  last  of  Eiq^and's 
wooden  waOik  It  is  placed  in  firont  of  the  auctioneer's  rostrum,  and 
has  a  very  striking  eflect  Everyone  who  has  crossed  Vauxhall 
Bridge,  or  rather  the  structure  of  that  name  recently  pulled  down 
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cannoi  but  have  observed  quite,  a  oonstdeiable  number  of  huge 
worship  figure-heads  and  stem  ornaments  dispbyed  in  prominent 
positions  around  the  railings  and  innde  of  the  extensive  yard  of 
Messrs.  Castle,  the  well  knovm  ship-breakeis,  who  have  riven  many 

a  warship  hull  into  stacks  of  oak  timber,  but  spared  the  figure  licadi, 
—perhaps  m  compassion  for  their  departed  greatness.    The  figure- 
head of  the  defunct  Coiiuigivood  is  a  fairly  good  presentment  of  what 
a  corpulent  admiral  might  be  in  the  flesh.    Surely  not  one  of  the 
sterling  seamen  who  manned  that  warship  on  various  commissions 
could  ever  have   imagined    that  her  figure-head  would  fall  on 
such  evil  days.    The  iigure-head's  portly  stomach  is  pierced  by  an 
iron  pipe  supporting  a  gas  lamp,  which  is  used  to  illuminate  the 
yard.  The  result  is  certainly  most  ludicrous.  At  any  late^  neither  the 
memory  of  the  illustrious  dead,  nor  the  high  place  on  the  roll  of  fame 
filled  1^  the  warship  named  after  the  gallant  adminUy  is  brightened  by 
this  curious  combination  of  the  useful  and  the  ornamental  Close 
along^de  is  the  figure-head  of  the  Edinhtrgk^  represented  by  an  amaz- 
ing effigy  of  a  braw  son  of  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild,"  in  the  shape  of 
an  enormous  Highlander,  perhaps  one  of  the  Bkck  Watch,  in  all  his 
war-paint.  There  also  b  the  figure-head  of  the  Leander.  If  the 
fiv-fiuned  youth  of  Abydos  was  anything  like  his  image  he  must  have 
been  blessed  with  quite  a  B3rrontc  appearance,  and  was  undoubtedly 
more  than  capable  of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont  in  order  to 
pay  his  court  to  Hero,  that  girl  of  Sestos  for  whom  he  recklessly 
risked  his  life  lest  she  should  mourn  his  absence.    The  figure-head 
of  the  Orion  represcius  a  hardy  hunter  of  gigantic  stature,  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  adopted  mythological  \  cr^ion  ;  and  the  Cressy 
apparently  carried  a  fignre  head  which  portrays  the  features  of  a 
Black  Prince  evolved  from  a  daring  artist's  inner  consciousness 
rather  than  those  of  England's  famous  warrior.   His  huge  helmet 
and  monstrous  moustache  ought  unaided  to  have  filled  a  vacillating 
foe  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  comiiig  to  close  quarters.  The 
gallant  son  of  Edward  III.  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  the  battle 
of  Cressy,  or  Crfcy,  call  it  what  yoii  will,  was  fought  to  a  finish. 
Hence  this  oouniecfeit  presentment  of  the  Black  Prince  is  somewhat 
of  an  anachronism.  It  looks  very  much  like  one  that  often  frowned 
upon  me  in  the  days  of  my  youth  from  its  point  of  vantage  on  the 
prow  of  the  old  wooden  warship  Chliatk^  then  ending  her  career  in 
quietness  at  andior  in  the  River  Medway.    England  still  has  a 
G^Saik^  but  she  is  a  floating  fortress,  altogether  destitute  of  figure- 
head, and  dependent  upon  her  engines  for  command  of  the  sea. 
Near  Cluiham  Dockyard  in  those  days,  about  1S64,  there  used  to 
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be  a  laige  number  of  England's  obsolete  wooden  walls  at  anchor ; 
and  tlwy  afforded  exoeUent  damples  of  figure-heads  which  bad  seen 
nnch  active  service  under  every  sky.  The  old  Arctic  discoveiy 
ship,  H.M.S.  Resolute^  had  one  of  the  sniaUetl  of  6gure- heads,  a 
pobrbear's  head  and  shoukieni  if  my  memofy  serves  roe.  An  American 
whaler  picked  up  the  RtMobitt^  aher  a  long  drift  in  the  ioe^  and 
die  was  eventnally  returned  by  the  United  States  to  £r%land  with 
much  ceremony.  She  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of  snch  slups ; 
hut  mementoes  of  her,  in  the  shape  of  snoff-bosesand  waUdng-sticki 
made  from  her  oak  timbers,  aie  scattered  over  the  United  Kingdom. 
Close  by  the  Cnssy^  at  Messrs.  Dtftle's  yard,  is  the  figure4iead  of 
the  Princess  Royaly  representing  a  regal  lady  of  graceful  proportions, 
with  a  face  not  by  any  means  unlike  what  her  late  Majesty  Qucca 
Victoria  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  or  thereabouts.  Next  is  the 
figure-head  of  the  Cohssus.  A  truly  massive  lady,  exiitimcly 
dicolUtee,  must  have  been  chosen  for  the  model  of  this  effig)'.  The 
famous  warships  to  which  these  figii re  heads  at  one  lime  belonged 
were  probably  broken  up  about  ihiec  decades  ago.  In  1894  the 
Admiralty  addressed  a  circular  to  the  Royal  Dockyards  directing 
that  the  figure-heads  of  condemned  warships  sold  out  of  the  Royal 
Navy  should  be  retained  if  of  historical  interest ;  so  that  such  orna- 
ments to  the  yards  of  ship-breakers  will  be  fewer  in  the  future  than 
they  have  been  of  recent  years.  The  ohl  figure-head  of  Farrsgut's 
£unoas  figbtiog  flagship,  the  Hartford^  that  was  often  in  action,  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  sent  to  Wasbingtoo  from  Blare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
Odifomia,  where  the  old  ship  had  undei|E0ne  extensive  repairs,  and 
erected  in  a  prominent  position  at  the  CapitoL  There  is  a  strange 
story  afloat  which,  if  not  true,  is  at  letst  well  told,  that  the  recendy 
deceased  Captain  S.  W.  Dewey  distinguished  himself  in  his  salad 
days  by  actually  sawing  off  the  figure-head  of  the  United  States  war- 
ship Constitution,  It  was  a  likeness  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who  was 
not  persona  grata  to  some  of  his  fellow  ciLi/xns.  xVfter  many  years 
the  story  reached  the  ears  of  the  authorities,  and  ihc  then  young 
officer  \vas  tried  and  acquitted.  He  was  later  on  awarded  an 
enthusiastic  reception  by  the  residents  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Novelists  have  not  been  slow  to  avnil  ihemsclves  of  the  aid 
afforded  by  the  mystery  and  romance  attaching  to  ship's  figure-heads. 
James  Payn  related  a  weird  story  of  one  which  is,  perhapa^  founded 
on  fi&ct.  Shipwrecked  seafarers  were  buried  in  a  lonely  comer  of  the 
hamlefs  churchyard,  and  willing  hands,  guided  by  loving  hearts,  did 
all  that  was  possible  to  ornament  the  graves  of  the  unknown  dead  in 
this  portion  of  God's  acre;  Sea-shells  were  laid  symmetrically  on 
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each  mound,  and  close  by  were  placed  such  figureheads  of-  the 
ahatteted  ships  as  oould  be  recoveied  firom  the  devouring  sea.  Onc^ 
that  of  the  Bristol  ship  Erin^  representing  a  tall  young  woman  in  the 
airy  costume  of  Eve  before  tiie  Fall,  had  been  fixed  in  a  vertical 

po!ntion,  and  it  had  quite  a  ghostly  similitude  under  the  pale  light 
of  the  moon.  On  one  occasion,  a  newly  ap[K)inted  curate,  in  ignor- 
ance of  these  picturesque  figure-heads,  was  nearly  frightened  to  death 
by  the  apparition  of  that  of  the^nw,  under  the  erroneous  impression 
that  he  had  by  chance  come  upon  a  young  lady  anticipating  the 
Resurrection.  In  one  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's  last  contributions  to 
Hterature,  he  draws  a  weird  word  picture  of  the  schooner  Farafhm 
entering  the  waters  of  the  quietest  of  sleepy  lagoons.  Not  an  inhabi- 
tant was  visible  to  the  crew  of  the  advancing  schooner ;  but  to  their 
intense  surprise,  not  unmingled  with  superstitious  dreads  on  the  top 
of  the  beach,  close  alongside  of  a  flagstaff,  there  was  observed  a 
woman  of  unparalleled  proportions  and  white  as  the  driven  snow, 
who  seemed  to  be  beckoning  to  them  with  uplifted  arm.  On  nearer 
approach  to  this  disquieting  figure  it  turned  out  to  be  the  figure-head 
of  some  stricken  ship  tiiat  had  drifted  thither  to  become  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  that  silent  spot  Feiumore  Cooper,  in  his  fiudnating 
nautical  yam,  entitled  "  The  Water  Witds,"  has  m»de  the  figure-head 
quite  a  central  character  of  the  story.  Liidlow  saw  beneath  the 
bowsprit  a  female  form  fashioned  with  the  carver's  consummate 
bkill.  It  stood  on  the  projection  of  the  cutwater,  resting  ligluly  on 
the  ball  of  one  foot,  after  the  manner  of  the  famous  Mercury  of  the 
Bolognese.  Apparently  this  figure-head  was  dressed,  for  the  drapery 
was  fluttering,  scanty,  and  of  a  sea-green  linL  The  face  was  l>ronzed, 
the  rich  locks  were  dishevelled,  the  eyes  full  of  strange  meaning, 
while  a  smile  so  "  malign  "  played  about  the  mouth,  that  the  young 
sailor  started  when  it  first  met  his  view,  as  if  a  living  woman  had 
returned  hb  gaze.  Above  her  head  she  held  a  book  with  letters  of 
red  written  on  its  pages.  Never  before,  nor  since,  has  such  a  figure- 
head been  observed  by  mortal  man.  Dickens  pictured  one  of  bis 
dramatis  persome^  Mr.  Daniel  Quilp^  the  ship-breaker,  as  grievously 
maltreating,  with  a  red-hot  poker,  a  figure  head  representing  a  for- 
gotten admiral,  under  the  firm  belief  that  the  figure-head  was  the 
very  image  of  his  mortal  enemy,  Kit  Nubbles.  The  latter  was 
undoubtdlly  none  the  worse  for  this  vicarious  punishment 

An  American  ship,  the  N,  B.  Palmer,  not  only  had  a  figure-head 
but  also  a  remarkable  figure  on  the  poop  which  might  be  regarded 
by  some  as  a  return  to  the  tutelar  deity  which  adorned  the  stern 
portion  of  the  classical  craft  of  dim  and  distant  antiquity.  For 
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aome  years  she  possessed  the  carved  life-size  figare  of  an  old  sailor 
which  served  as  a  support  for  the  steering  compass.  Naturally 
enough,  perhaps  some  of  this  vessel's  helmsmen  when  engaged  in 
steering  her  were  disconcerted  by  the  fixedly  wooden  stare  of  the 
inanimate  old  salt,  holding  the  compass  in  his  brawny  arms ;  and 
eventually  the  figure  had  to  be  removed,  and  an  ordinary  binnacle 
substituted  as  a  holder  for  the  steering  compass,  lest  a  senous  acci- 
dent should  happen  to  the  ship  consequent  on  the  undue  tension  on 
the  nerves  of  the  hehnsman  caused  by  the  old  sailor's  figure.  For 
over  three  decades  this  figure  with  a  past  has  stood  in  front  of  a 
large  emporium  at  New  \  ork,  as  an  oatward  and  visible  sign  that 
nautical  instruments  may  be  obtained  inside  the  shop  from  Messrs. 
Negus,  whose  name  is  familiar  to  every  slilpmaster  tradmg  out  of 
the  port  of  New  Yorlc.  Over  on  this  side  of  the  "  big  drink,"  as  the 
stormy  North  Atlantic  is  £uniliarly  termed,  we  have  something 
similar,  for  "  The  Little  Midsbipmaiii''  Immortalised  by  Dickens  in 
Dombey  and  Son,"  has  served  as  the  sign  of  Messrs.  None  and 
Wilson,  London  opticians  and  nautical-instrument  makers,  ever  since 
the  fiur  off  days  of  1763.  It  is  on  recoid  that  Kiqg  William  IV. 
raised  his  hat  to  this  fiunous  little  figure^  while  on  his  nay  to  the 
Trinity  House.  Sailing-ships  with  straight  stems  are  not  altogether 
unknown,  although  very  rarely  seen.  Such  vessels  do  not  carry 
figureheads ;  hat  in  lim  thereof  have  rudimentary  ornamentation 
on  either  side  of  the  stem.  A  figure-head  would  only  serve  to 
accentuate  the  pecaliaiiiy  of  this  ciais  ui  \  cssel. 

WILLIAM  ALLIITGRAIC 
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ELIZABETH  CHUDLEIGH. 

IN  those  many  icandalous  chronicks  for  which  the  e^teenth 
century  is  so  remarkable,  there  are  probably  few  names  of  lest 
honourable  mentioii  than  that  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Chudleigh»  known 
to  her  oontempofiiiet  as  Her  Grace  of  Kingston.*'  A  hfgamous 
Duchess  18^  indeed,  a  sufficiently  raxe  spectacle  in  any  age  not  to 
bring  donn  the  caustic  comment  of  the  literary  gossip.  That  the 
fintemity  was  almost  universally  hoatile  to  the  lady  speaks  hardly  on 
behalf  of  English  chivahy.  It  must  be  adcnowledged,  however,  in 
strict  Justice  to  their  attitude,  that  Miss  Chudleigh*a  career,  even 
apart  from  her  distinctive  achievement,  did  in  lact  deserve  their 
censure.  Though  the  motives  which  prompted  them  were  question- 
able, iheir  satire  cannot  have  been  wasted.  Elizabeth  Chudleigh, 
Duchess  of  Kingston,  had  the  temper  of  a  fiend  and  the  manners  of 
a  fishwife.  She  had  neither  wit  nor  souse,  nor  was  she  ever  guilty  of 
an  unselfish  action.  She  did  no  murder,  it  is  true,  but  she  committed 
every  other  sin  in  the  Decalogue,  and  more  besides.  Though  her 
last  misfortune  may  move  us  to  sympathy,  it  should  not  affect  our 
judgment.  In  **  vociferating  anger,"  we  are  told^  she  could  iairiy 
*'  boast  an  alliance  with  Juna**  Above  all,  if  so  Impartial  an  obser^'er 
as  Miss  Hannah  More  may  be  belie^^ed,  **she  was  large  and  ill- 
shaped  ;  there  was  nothing  white  but  her  face,  and,  had  it  not  been 
for  that»  ^  would  have  looked  Uke  a  bale  of  bombazeen."  Such 
was  the  hdy  who,  from  the  obscurity  of  a  small  couotiy  village* 
rose^  on  the  merits  of  a  pretty  &oe^  to  be  a  dazzling  and  eccentric 
oniament  in  what  was  pleased  to  consider  itself  the  most  brilliant 
Court  of  Europe.  Appointed  in  1743  to  be  a  Maid  of  Honour  to 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  she  forced  hor  way  into  Society  through  the 
good  offices  of  the  cdebrated  Mr.  Pulteney,  afterwards,  on  recanting 
his  political  principles,  raised  to  the  Peerage  as  the  Earl  of  Bath. 
Lorn  twenty-three  years  previously,  in  1720,  slie  came  of  a  good 
Devonshire  family,  the  Chudleighs  of  Asluon.  Her  father,  early  in 
life,  entered  the  Army  ;  and,  though  it  does  woV  appear  that  he  was 
ever  engaged  in  any  service  that  could  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
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distinguishing  himself  for  tjiLher  courage  or  conduct,  he  died,  in  1 726, 
a  colonel  and  lieutenant-governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Her  child- 
hood was  passed  in  the  country,  and,  witii  the  exception  of  a  rather 
serious  love  affciir  in  which  she  became  involved  about  the  age  of 
fifteen,  presents  no  element  of  interest.  It  was  not  until  1740  that 
an  accidental  meeting  when  out  walking  gamed  for  her  the  advantage 
of  Mr.  Pulteney's  friendship.  Miss  Chudleigh,  flattered  by  his 
notice,  made  the  best  of  the  occasion.  A  correspondence  followed, 
in  which  the  young  girl  profeaied  herself  the  wilUng  disciple  of  the 
eminent  poiitidan.  The  stovy  goea  that  he  was  mightily  taken" 
by  her  eagerness  to  be  instructed,  and,  in  his  letten^  gave  her  much 
valuable  advice  as  to  her  future  deportment  at  the  Court  Be  that 
as  it  may,  her  advent  in  London  benesth  his  ansplces  Just  three 
years  later  found  her  already  an  aooompltshed  mistress  of  the  art  of 
capdvation. 

In  the  society  of  Leicester  Howe^  the  new  beauty,  with  her  tinge 
of  originality,  had  little  difficulty  in  pushing  to  the  front  To  con- 
trive to  please  the  humours  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  implies,  indeed, 
no  great  ex^ieaditure  of  wit.  She  ran  the  round  of  pleasure ;  led 
fashions ;  played  whist  with  Lord  Chesterfield  ;  rioted  with  Lady 
Harrington  and  Miss  Ash  ;  figured  at  a  masquerade  as  Iphigenia  in 
such  guise  that  Horace  Walpole  mistook  her  for  Andromeda  :  and 
laughed  at  the  lover  whom  she  chose  not  to  favour  with  her  smile-j  with 
all  the  confounding  grace  of  a  woman  of  quality.  That  her  widowed 
mother  was  at  this  time  driven  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by  the  recep- 
tion of ''paying  guests'*  was  no  impediment  to  her  ambitioo.  In 
accordance  no  doubt  with  the  directions  of  her  master,  her  maxim 
on  every  occasion  was  to  be  "short,  dear,  and  surprising."  So 
skilled  was  she  that  wheiH  during  a  State  performance  at  the  Open, 
one  of  the  royal  guards  fell  down  in  an  apopleiy»  "Miss  Chudle^h 
went  into  the  most  theatrical  fit  of  kicking  and  shrieking  that  ever 
was  seeik  Sevml  other  women  who  were  preparing  their  fits  were 
so  distanced  that  she  had  the  whole  house  to  herwlf.'*  Needless  to 
add,  the  youth  of  St  James's  gave  her  a  wonderfiil  welcome.  Ere 
twelve  months  were  gone,  she  had  refused  the  oilers  of  two  such 
noble  suitors  as  Lord  Hillsborough  and  the  Duke  of  Ancaster.  Her 
reasons  became  apparent,  when  it  was  announced  by  the  gazetteers 
that  the  "  l>eautiful  Miss  Chudleigh"  was  betrothed  to  the  wealthy 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  Unfortunately,  the  lady's  hrst  attempt  at  matri- 
mony was  destined  to  turn  out  a  failure.  His  Grace,  then  nineteen 
years  of  age,  was  hurriedly  despatched  on  the  grand  tour,  in  theho[)e 
that  change  of  air  and  scene  m^t  effect  an  alteriitioa  in  hisyoutMul 
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passion.  During  her  lover's  enforced  absence  on  the  Coatinenl 
Miss  Chudleigh  retired  to  the  residence  in  Hampshire  of  her  aunt,  a 
Mrs.  Hanmer.  Constant  to  his  vows,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  plied 
her  with  letters,  reiterating  the  unchangeableness  of  his  nffeclions. 
One  of  these  amatory  epistles  happening  to  fall  into  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Hanmer,  that  excellent  dame,  who  had  apparently  been  kept 
In  Ignorance  of  the  intended  wedding,  resolved,  for  motives  of  her 
own,  to  interrupt  the  courtship.  She  accordingly  took  it  upon  her- 
self to  intercept  his  letters.  The  scheme  was  Immediately  successfiiL 
Left,  as  it  seemed,  without  a  word  irom  her  wandering  lover,  Miss 
Chudleigh  was '*qttidc  to  confess  herself  deeply  mortified.'*  On  his 
side^  the  Duke^  receiving  no  replies  to  his  communications,  aban- 
doned himself  to  similar  sentiments  of  pique.  When  he  at  length 
returned  to  England,  "hot,  debauched,  eitravagant^  and  equally 
damaged  in  his  fortune  and  his  person,"  it  was  to  fall  in  love  with 
and  marry  one  of  the  Miss  Gunnings.  Long  before  this,  however. 
Miss  Chudleigh  had  passed  out  of  his  reach.  Mrs.  Hanmer  had  a 
froicg/,  the  Honourable  AugustUb  Hcrvey,  a  grandson  of  the  lirst 
Earl  of  Bristol,  whom  she  was  anxious  to  see  settled.  She  i>layed 
her  cards  with  dexterity.  As  soon  as  the  first  symptoms  of  "morti- 
fication "  began  to  display  themselves  in  Elizabeth,  the  disconsolate 
Maid  of  Honour  received  an  invitation  to  visit  her  cousin,  Mr.  John 
Merrill,  of  T.ainston,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester. 
Among  the  guests  was,  as  it  happened,  Mr.  Her\'ey,  then  a  lieutenant 
in  the  Navy.  The  young  officer  was  twenty,  Elizabeth  four  years 
bis  senior.  With  the  private  assistance  of  Mrs.  Hanmer,  he  con- 
trived to  "  make  himself  agreeable  "  to  the  fashionable  beauty.  The 
acquaintance  ripened  rapidly.  Within  a  few  weeks  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton  had  been  forgotten,  and  Miss  Chudle^  had  fidlen  into 
the  trap  which  had  been  biid  for  her.  From  this  moment  dates  the 
beginning  of  her  troubles. 

On  August  4,  1744,  the  pair  were  secretly  married  kte  at  night 
in  tiie  dimdi  at  the  bottom  of  Mr.  Meirill's  garden,  by  the  Rector, 
Mr.  Amis,  a  divine  who  is  variously  alluded  to  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  time  as  Amos,  Amis,  Ames,  and  even  Aurcss.  The  marriage 
may  have  Ijeen  necessary,  but  it  was  certainly  unfortunate.  The 
bridegroom  early  betrayed  that  eccentricity  for  which  his  family  was 
remarkable  and  which  had  given  rise  to  the  saying  that  (iod  created 
men,  women,  and  Herveys.  Three  days  after  the  wiudmg  he 
rejoined  his  ship,  then  bound  for  the  West  Indies,  and  the  Imde 
went  back  to  live  with  her  mother  in  Conduit  Street 

Here^  her  position  was  of  some  delicacy,  for  no  sooner  had  the 
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eaenooif  been  perfonned  than  abe  npeated  of  it  Hamc  nothing 
in  the  ivorid  esoqA  brer  place  in  the  hooiefaold  of  the  Princess  of 
Walea^  she  natmally  hesitated  to  icsipi  this  in  eachange  fior  the  poor 
establishmeni  Htmy  oonld  offer  her  aa  hia  wife  Ifaid  or  oatroo, 
indeadt  she  was  hoi  ttt-dispoaed  to  spend  her  days  in  the  eKictae 
of  the  coniogal  virtues,  and  the  letum  of  her  husband  in  1746 
placed  her  in  an  embarrassing  predicament.  To  prevail  on  him  not 
to  claim  her  as  his  wife  required  all  the  art  of  which  she  was  mistress. 
*'At  a  rout,  ndotto,  or  ball/'  writes  one  of  her  admirers,  "  there  was 
this  fell  dcstro)*er  of  peace,  embittering  every  pleasure,  and  blighting 
the  fruit  of  happiness  by  the  ix^stilcntial  malignancy  ui  his  presence.  ' 
In  fact,  if  the  scandal-mongers  may  be  credited,  Elizabeth  had  by  this 
time  wormed  her  way  into  the  affections  uf  the  old  King  himself  ;  so 
n^uch  so  that,  not  content  with  kissing  her  in  public  and  appomting 
her  mother  to  be  housekeeper  at  Windsor,  he  gave  her  a  fairing  ior 
her  watch,  which  cost  him  five«nd-thirty  guineas— actually  disborwd 
out  of  his  pixvj  pune  and  not  chaiged  to  the  Civil  list  It  need 
not  surprise  aa  that  At  diaoovered  the  enibeced  attcotioni  of  her 
unadtnowledged  hoaband  to  be  iikaome  and  nnwdooaae; 

Secret  though  il  was^  the  6cta  of  the  arnntui  were  probably 
almdy  suspected  by  the  Court  gossips.  Throqgh<Mit  the  fiftiea  there 
aie  unmistakable  rtferencti  m  WalpoM  tetters  to  **the  virgin 
Chudtevht"  while  ''The  Cdonoissenr,''  pubiisbed  in  1755.  is  stitt 
oiore  indiscreet  Fortunately  for  the  lady,  Hervey  from  diia  thne 
tet  her  go  her  own  way,  preferring  to  occupy  himself  with  battering, 
or  being  battered  by,  the  f>ench  and  Spaniards. 

Thus  conditioned  was  the  pseudo  .Nfiss  Chudleigh  when  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  became  her  admirer.  His  Grace  was  son^e  nine 
years  her  semor  when,  in  1759,  she  constituted  herself,  without  any 
attempt  at  disguise,  his  mistress.  "  He  has  hitherto  had  so  il!  an 
education,"  writes  his  kinswoman,  Lady  Mary  Wortiey  Montagu, 
***tis  bard  to  make  any  judgment  of  him ;  he  has  bis  spirit,  but  I 
fear  will  never  have  his  itther's  sense."  No  great  noblenaiii  probably, 
ever  lavished  his  money  move  fieely  upon  the  pleasures  of  his 
mistress.  A  great  house  in  town  was  pteoed  at  her  disposal,  crowded 
with  vahiabfe  objects;  her  entertainments  were  the  talk  of  London. 
To  them  came  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  Court,  repudless  of  her 
equiroeal  position.  Always  reddess  where  other  people's  asooey 
WIS  oonoamed,  TOiiahrth  Chudkigh  squandered  the  Duke's  wealth 
ma  manter  which  could  onlypvofvoke  the  wonder  of  ber  guests. 
ShehadavillaatFniddeyandacountry  seat  near  Cdnbrook.  In 
1766  she  started  to  build  a  new  torn  nanaoo  in  Paradise  Row, 
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Knightsbridge,  whic!i  she  was  afterwards  pleased  to  describe  as 
Kingston  House.  Lady  Harrington  and  Miss  Ash  were  her  most 
constant  companions.  With  them  she  plunged  more  deeply  than 
ever  into  dissipation,  until  the  chronicles  rang  with  the  stories  of 
htr  revds,  her  drinking  bouts,  her  eccentricities.  Happily,  her 
worship  of  niagnificcncc  had  not  yet  Ijroadened  out  into  vulgarity. 
When  occasion  rendered  it  advisable,  she  could  still  sufficiently 
control  her  propensities  as  to  behave  with  due  decorum.  That  she 
waa,  in  a  way,  attached  to  the  Duke  seems  to  have  been  undoubted  ; 
no  question  can  possibly  arise  as  to  devotion  for  her.  Walpole 
describes  the  ball  given  by  her  in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  176a  "  You  bad  heaid  before  you  left  London 
of  Miss  Chtidleigh's  intended  loyalty  on  the  Prince's  birthday.  Poor 
thing  I  I  fear  she  has  thrown  away  above  a  quaitei's  sslary.  It  was 
magnificent  and  well  nndentood— no  crowd— and,  thoiigh  a  soltiy 
night,  one  was  not  a  moment  incommoded  The  court  was  iUnminated 
on  the  whole  snmrnit  of  the  wall  with  a  battlement  of  lamps ;  smaller 
ones  on  every  step,  and  a  figure  of  lanterns  on  the  outside  of  the  house. 
The  virgin  mistress  began  the  ball  with  the  Duke  of  York,  but 
nobody  did  dance  much.  Miss  Chudleigh  desired  the  gamblers 
would  go  up  into  the  garrets  :  '  Nay,  they  arc  not  garrets  :  it  is  only 
the  ri)of  of  the  house  hollowed,  for  upper  servants,  but  I  have  no 
npper  servants.'  Everybody  ran  irp  :  there  is  a  low  gallery  with 
book-cases,  and  four  cliainbcrs  practised  under  the  pent  of  the  roof, 
each  hung  with  the  finest  Indian  pictures  of  different  colours  and 
with  Chinese  chairs  of  the  same  colours.  Vases  of  flowers  in  each 
for  nosegays,  and  in  one  retired  nook  a  most  critical  coucb.  The 
Loid  of  the  Festival  was  there,  and  seemed  neither  ashamed  nor 
vain  of  the  expense  of  his  pleasuieSi  At  supper,  she  offered  him 
Tokay,  and  tokl  him  she  believed  he  would  find  it  good.  The 
supper  was  in  two  rooms  and  very  fine,  and  on  all  the  sideboards 
and  even  on  the  chairs  were  pyramids  and  trtinj^  of  stmwbeiries 
and  cherries." 

It  is  amusing  to  reflect  that  Eliabeth  stili  remained  a  Maid  of 
Honour.  Indeed,  It  cannot  bnt  come  as  a  shodt  to  believen  in 
the  respectability  of  the  Court  of  George  III.  to  read  that,  after  that 
monarch's  accession  a  grand  ball  was  given  by  the  Duke  of  Kingston's 
mistress,  in  1763,  at  which  the  whole  Court  appears  to  have  been 
present. 

Meanwhile,  Hcrvey,  by  time  and  attachments,  had  grown  so 
weary  of  the  connubial  state  as  to  be  cordially  desirous  of  a  change. 
On  ber  side  there  were  excellent  reasons  why  Elizabeth  should  desire 
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to  be  a  free  noraan,  for  Capttin  Hervqr's  tongue  had  of  late  been 
wagging  with  moie  freedQiii»  anddiaaetkm  wis  haidly  to  be  oooated 
among  his  Tiitnes.  A  certain  Intiinalion  ftom  the  IMkeof  ICiqgMon 
dindied  her  determination.  Negotiations  were  set  on  foot,  and 

pushed  through  rapidly.  A  suit  for  jactitation  was  begun,  and 
Hervey  failing,  as  it  was  arranged  he  should  fail,  in  substantiating 
the  marriage,  the  unioi^  was  dissolvL-d  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  on 
February'  ii,  1769.  Walpole  tells  us  that  Her\ey's  consent  and 
collusion  were  directly  inspired  by  means  of  a  hx\W  of  fourteen 
thousand  pounds.  Be  that  as  it  may,  on  her  next  appeamnce  at 
Court,  "  Augustus  Hervey  chose  to  be  there  and  said  aloud  that  be 
came  to  take  one  look  at  his  widow." 

A  month  later,  at  the  mature  age  of  forty-nine,  Elizabeth 
Chudleigh  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston  at  St.  Maigarefsi 
Westminster,  one  Mr.  Samuel  Hafper»  "of  the  British  Museom," 
officiating  at  the  oeremonj.  In  the  words  of  one  of  her  biogm- 
phefSk  ''she  was  raised  to  the  pinaide  of  her  fiite^  and  for  a 
very  few  yearn  did  she  enjoy  that  to  which  the  chicanery  of 
her  life  had  been  directed  to  aoooropltsh,  the  parade  of  title 
witfaoot  that  honour  which  only  can  ennoble.*  One  suiprise  at 
least  awaited  her.  The  fiohionable  world  of  London,  which  had 
been  ready  enough  to  flock  to  her  balls  and  assemblies  while  she 
was  the  mistress  of  the  Duke,  gave  her  the  cold  shoulder  as  soon  as 
her  position  was  "regularised."  Even  at  Thoresby,  the  Duke's 
country  s«it,  the  leading  county  magnates  ku  her  so  severely  alone 
that  she  was  driven  to  consort  with  the  smaller  fry  of  squires  and 
parson.  The  discovery  did  not  tend  to  the  improvement  either  of 
her  manners  or  of  her  teuiper,  and  the  kibt  years  of  the  Duke  can 
hardly  have  been  happy.  "  O-^tentation,"  \vc  read,  "he  so  much 
detesicd  that  it  was  his  custom,  in  pcrarnbuiating  the  streets,  to  fold 
back  the  front  of  his  coat  so  as  to  hide  his  star ;  and,  whenever  it 
was  by  accident  brought  to  light,  the  disdosare  caused  him  an 
involantary  blush."  So  retiring  a  disposition  can  have  had  little  in 
common  with  the  vulgar  displays  which  were  the  pleasure  of  the 
DucheM.  In  the  scurrilous  pages  of  Mr.  Thomas  Whitehead,  some* 
time  steward  to  his  Grace,  is  reycaled  more  than  one  incident  which 
goes  to  show  that  the  Duke  was  fiur  from  being  mistaken  when,  in 
an  unguarded  moment,  he  onoe  alluded  to  his  lady  as  a  termagant" 
On  one  occasion,  when  the  travelling  carriage  was  made  ready  to 
set  out,  she  got  in,  and  finding  some  of  her  husband's  belongings 
bestowed  upon  the  seat,  addressed  him  strongly  for  upwaids  of  an 
hour,"  and  finally  threw  them  out  into  the  street  to  make  room  for 
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her  own.  At  last  the  Duke  retaliated  in  the  only  way  left  open  to 
him.  In  the  latter  part  of  1773  he  died,  having  been  for  tevenl 
moQths  a  hopdess  invalid. 

Thos  imtimely  left  a  widows  her  Giace  of  ICingiloii  suooeeded 
imconditionaUy  to  her  husband's  personal  estate^  and  to  tiie  ncome 
of  the  real  estate  for  life,  subject  only  to  what  must  have  been  a 
gstting  condition,  that  she  should  reoMm  a  widow.  Unhappily  for 
her,  the  will,  eiduding  from  every  benefit  an  dder,  and  preferring  a 
younger  nephew  as  the  heir  in  tail,  ?ras  unexpectedly  to  give  rise  to 
a  prosecution  which  ended  in  the  b^^ry  of  the  prosecutor  and  the 
exile  of  herself.  The  Duke  of  Kingston  had  borne  to  his  grave  a 
marked  dislike  of  one  of  his  nephews.  His  private  reason  was  well 
known  to  his  confidential  friends.  Mr.  Evelyn  Meadows  had  been 
In  and  went  out  of  the  Navy.  The  gentleman,  excluded  from  his  pre- 
sumptive heirship,  joyiuiiy  received  the  information  that  a  method 
of  doing  himself  substantial  justice  yet  remained.  There  appeared 
suddenly  upon  the  scene  a  Mrs.  Ann  Cradock,  who,  hafing  been  in 
the  service  of  Mrs.  Hanmer,  had  actually  been  present  in  Lainston 
Church  during  the  marriage  ceremony  between  Eliiabetfa  and 
Hervej*  The  good  bMly,  being  in  unhappy  circumstances,  and  haviiig 
been,  veijr  unwisely,  lefused  assistance  by  her  Gnice^  now  beifaotiglit 
herself  that  she  might  torn  her  kaowled^  to  some  pecuniary  pfoit 
She  accofdingly  communicated  with  Mr.  Evelyn  Meadows.  Acting, 
no  doubt,  under  sufficient  inducement,  Hervey  was  brought  to  peti- 
tion the  King  in  Council  for  a  Commission  of  Review  with  regard  to 
the  former  suit  for  jactitation,  and  to  pray  for  a  new  trial.  After 
protracted  delays  the  case  was  heard  before  a  commission  of  Lords 
spiritual  and  temporaJ  at  Serjeants'  Inn,  and  the  marriage  found  to 
be  a  good  one,  upon  the  evidence  then  and  there  produced.  The 
finding  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  confirmed  "  most  unex|^>ectedly  '* 
the  statement  of  Mrs,  Ann  Cradock  and  the  suspicions  of  Mr.  Evelyn 
M«»dows.  A  bill  of  indictment  was  at  once  moved  for  agaiiu»t 
Ehzabeth,  the  wife  of  Augustus  John  Hervey,  for  bigamy. 

The  unfortunate  victim  of  this  conspiracy  was  in  Rome  when  the 
news  reached  her.  Realising  that  her  failure  to  appear  would  involve 
a  sentence  of  outlawry,  she  resolved  upon  a  hasty  return  to  England 
She  had  first  to  deal  with  the  machinations  of  her  adversaries.  Her 
banker  in  Rome  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Jenkins^  a  gentlemaii  who 
had  acquired  a  huge  property  by  small  means,  commencing  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Ittde  finger  of  a  muttUted  statue.  He^  too^  was  in 
the  pay  of  Meadows,  for  when  the  Ducben  caBed  for  her  cash, 
eioisesi  and  not  the  banker,  greeted  her.  Guessing  at  tiia  reason. 
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die  Duchess  became  tncessuit  in  her  appUcatioiii»  but  without  evaiL 

The  sequel  was  in  keeping  with  her  character.    Pocketing  a  biice 

of  pistols,  she  returned  once  more  to  the  house,  and  receiving  the 
usual  answer  that  Mr.  Jenkins  was  luii  at  home,  i>aL  down  upon  the 
doorstep,  declaring  loudly  her  determination  there  to  remain  un:il  1-e 
returned,  were  it  for  a  month  or  for  a  year.  She  knew  that  business 
would  compel  his  return  ;  and,  finding  it  impracticable  any  longer 
to  avoid  ail  interview,  Mr.  Jenkins  did  in  fact  appear.  As  the 
Duchess  possessed  that  blessed  gift  of  utterance  for  which  ladies  of 
wgmi  are  sometiines  so  eminently  iamous,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
the  conversation  with  the  banker  was  not  of  the  mildest  kind.  Money 
was  demanded,  not  requested.  A  little  prevarication  ensued ;  but 
Ibe  production  of  a  pistol  served  as  the  most  powerful  mode  of  reasno- 
ing.  The  money  was  obtained  and  the  I>ucbess  instamly  left  Rome. 

After  a  few  pidtnunafy  skirmishes  as  to  jurisdiction^  the  accused 
was  bfotiglit  befoie  the  Peeis^  sitting  as  a  court  in  Westminster  Hallf 
under  the  presidency  of  L«d  Chancellor  Bathnist,  on  April  15, 
1996.  One  of  the  spectators  has  kft  a  description  of  the  scene : 
**The  fair  victim  had  four  virgins  in  white  behind  the  bar.  She 
imitated  her  great  predecessor,  Mrs.  Rudd,  and  affected  to  write 
very  ollen,  though  I  plainly  perceived  she  only  wrote  as  they  do 
their  love  epistles  on  the  stage,  without  forming  a  letter.  The 
Duchess  has  but  small  remains  of  that  beauty  of  which  kings  and 
princes  were  once  so  enamoured.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  cerc- 
mony,  a  great  deal  of  s[)lendour,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense ;  they 
adjourned  upon  the  most  foolish  pretences  imaginable,  and  did 
nothing  with  such  an  air  of  business  as  was  truly  ridiculous.  1  forgot 
to  tell  you  that  the  Duchess  was  taken  ill»  but  performed  it  badly." 
Always  a  believer  in  the  virtues  of  phlebotomy,  the  Duchesa  adopted 
her  favourite  method  to  sustain  her  q»uits,  and  insisted  upon  losing 
a  certain  quantity  of  Uood  almost  evety  time  she  was  ordered  to 
retire  irom  the  bar.  The  defence  was  weak,  and  hugely  devoted  to  an 
eulogy  of  the  Chudleiglh  fimiily,  which,  accoiding  to  her  story,  had 
produced  none  but  brave  men  and  virtuous  women.  The  resulc  was 
a  foregone  condnsion.  At  the  dose  of  the  proceedings  her  Giace 
of  Kingston  was  found  unanimously  guilty  of  the  chaige^  and  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  true  and  lawful  wife  of  Augustus  John  Hervey, 
now,  since  1775,  succeeded  lo  the  Earldom  of  Bristol.  A  discussion 
as  to  [)ains  and  penalties  was  interrupted  by  the  lady  claiming  the 
privilege  of  her  rank,  upon  which  she  was  permitted  to  withdraw 
with  "  a  curtsey  to  the  judges.** 

Hannah  More,  gentle  as  ever,  wrote  to  her  friend  :  "  1  have  the 
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great  satisfaction  of  telling  you  that  Elizabeth,  calling  herself 
Duchess- Dowager  of  Kingston,  was  this  very  afternoon  undignified 
and  unduchessed,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  being  burned  in  the 
hand.  If  you  have  been  half  as  much  inteiested  against  this  unprin- 
cipledt  wilful,  licentious  woman  as  I  havet  you  will  be  rejoiced  at  it 
as  I  anu  Loid  Camden  breakfasted  with  us.  He  is  very  angry 
that  she  was  not  burned  in  the  band.  He  says»  as  he  was  onoe  a 
prolessed  lover  of  heis,  be  thought  it  would  have  looked  ill-natuied 
and  tuigallant  for  him  to  propose  but  that  he  should  have  acoedcd 
to  it  most  heartily,  though  he  believes  he  should  have  reoommended 
a  cold  iroa" 

Meanwhile,  a  writ  of  ne  txeai  regno  was  preparing,  of  which 
the  lady,  now  properly  to  be  described  as  Countess  of  Brtsto!, 

received  private  notice.  Being  advised  immediately  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  she  caused  her  carriage  to  be  driven  about  the  most 
public  streets  of  the  metro[)olis ;  invited  a  select  party  to  dine  at 
Kingston  House,  the  better  to  cover  her  intention  ;  and,  while  the 
guests  were  assembling,  fled  hastily  to  Dover  in  a  hired  post-chaise, 
and  cro:>sed  over  to  Calais  in  an  open  boaL  The  remainder  of  her 
life  was  spent  upon  the  Continent. 

Fortunately  for  her  peace  of  mind,  the  attempt  of  her  enemies 
to  upset  the  Duke  of  Kington's  will  was  easily  frustrated.  First  at 
St  Petersburg,  where  she  purchased  an  estate  and  set  up  a  spirit 
distillery,  and  afterwards  at  Paris,  where,  to  occupy  her  leisure^  she 
became  a  rabbit  merchant,  the  ex-Ducbess  continued  her  extravagant 
course  of  eccentricities.  A  troublesome  lawsuit,  in  which  her  new 
property  involved  her,  brought  about  a  sudden  termination.  On 
receipt  of  an  intimation  that  the  case  had  been  decided  against  her* 
she  flew  into  so  violent  an  access  of  rage  that  she  broke  a  blood- 
vessel The  following  day  she  rallied*  After  widktng  up  and  down 
the  room  several  times,  she  complained  of  thirst  I  could  drink," 
she  said,  "a  glass  of  my  fine  Madeira,  and  eat  a  slice  of  toasted 
bread.  I  shall  be  quite  well  afterwards  ;  but  let  it  be  a  large  glass 
ot  wine."  The  attendant  reluctanily  brought,  and  the  Duchess 
drank,  the  wine.  She  then  exclaimed  :  "  I  am  perfectly  lecovered; 
I  knew  the  Madeira  would  do  me  good.  But  my  heart  feels  oddly. 
I  will  have  another  glass."  The  scrvrint  here  observed  that  such  a 
quantity  of  wine,  drunk  in  the  mornmg,  might  intoxicate,  rather 
than  benefit.  The  Duchess,  however,  persisted  in  her  orders,  and, 
the  second  glass  of  Madeira  being  disposed  of,  pronounced  herself 
to  be  "  charmingly  indeed."  She  then  walked  about  a  little,  and 
afterwards  said :  **  I  will  lie  down  on  the  couch."  A  few  minutes 
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later  she  expired,  on  August  36,  1788,  and  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 

her  age. 

With  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston  the  gossips  began 
to  bestir  themselves  once  more,  and  the  literary  market  was  quickly 
flooded  with  "  Authentic  Details  fjlL  vatyiqg  degrees  of  fidsity. 
The  voyage  to  St.  Petersbuig  was  compiled  to  the  expedition  of 
Cleopatis ;  a  Mark  Antony  only  being  wanted  to  make  the  ooin- 
pariflon  perfect  The  town  buxaed  with  anecdotes  and  scandal 
She  bad  always  a  biace  of  pistols  loaded  by  ber  bedside;  and  her 
injunctions  to  her  female  domestics  were,  never  to  enter  bv  duunber 
unleas  the  bell  tang,  as  by  sudden  surprise  she  mig^t  be  induced  to 
fire  at  them.  If  at  table  die  happened  acddentally  to  swallow  a 
tainted  oyster,  with  the  utmost  coofaiess  she  was  wont  ''to  throw  it 
off  ber  stomach,"  and  "  piously  thank  her  Maker  for  being  so  much 
better."  Mr.  Whitehead  assures  us  solemnly  that  "she  had  an 
excellent  strong  tone  through  her  nostrils,  when  asleep.  '  Her  favourite 
recreation  was  to  sit  with  her  feet  dangling  in  cul<J  water  ;  a  pastime 
which  she  regarded  as  an  infallible  remedy  for  gout,  jirovided  that 
it  was  accompanied  by  copious  draughts  of  "fine  Madeira.**  There 
are  stories  of  heavy  gambling  at  Tunbridge  Wells  and  of  vulgar 
practical  jokes  played  upon  vulgar  city  madams. 

If  these  valuable  anecdotes  were  slightly  exaggerated  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  at  least  they  were  not  without  the 
bounds  of  probability.  The  Duchess's  affection  for  Madeira  had 
ripened  with  her  years,  and  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  mtich  that 
was  eccentric  in  her  character.  An  interesting  letter  is  still  preserved 
written  by  the  great  FVederic  to  the  Electress  of  Saxony  as  early  as 
1765,  gpTmg  an  account  of  the  wedding  festivities  of  his  nephew  in 
Berlin ;  the  King  concludes: — D'aiUeurs  les  nooes  se  soot  iaites 
comme  }e  crois  qu'elles  se  font  paitout,  et  sans  qu'^^nement 
ctngulier  ait  distingu^  cdle-ci  des  autres,  \  moins  que  je  ne  vous 
entretienne  de  Tapparition  dtine  dame  anglaise,  nomm^e  Madame 
Chudleigh,  qui,  apres  avoir  vide  une  couple  de  bouteillc^,  a  dansc 
en  chancelant  et  a  ric  sur  le  point  do  tomber  sur  le  parquet.  Cette 
avcnture  a  bcaucoup  amuse  le  public  i)eu  accouiumu  a.  voir  des 
dames  voyager  seulcs  et  encore  moins  preferer  les  fumees  dn  vin 
avix  graces  et  \  la  l>elle  humeur  qui  leur  sied  si  bien."  It  would 
seem  that  Frederic  was  in  no  wise  offended  at  the  tippling  pro- 
pensities of  his  guest,  since,  in  his  poetical  works  is  to  be  found  a 
poem,  "A  Mademoiselle  Schidiey,  qui  avait  envoy^  au  roi  une 
cbanue  anglaise,"  which,  after  suitable  invocation  of  such  celebri- 
ties as  Circe,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Jupiter,  Euiopa,  and  Fasiphae, 
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condmvfitif  avoirs  has  predikctaon  for  Miss  Chndleigb  in  a  highly- 
GOlouied  amatofy  outburst  Indeed,  long  afterwards,  Miss  Chudlei^ 
was  accusloiiied  to  giatiiy  her  vanity  by  displaying  epistles  Irom 
Frederic,  wliich  usually  consisted  of  about  four  lines,  written  in  a 
scarcely  legible  band. 

How  far  the  lavish  enjoyment  of  Madeira  may  have  assisted 
Misi>  Chudleigh  in  the  choice  of  her  admirers,  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining.  Certain  it  is,  that  la  the  person  of  Prince  Radzivil 
she  made  a  conquest  which  deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
most  profitable  achitvcments  of  her  life.  To  the  liberality  of  this 
nobleman  are  to  be  traced  not  a  few  of  those  "  superlatively  rich 
and  elegant  articles  "  which  found  their  way,  after  her  death,  into 
the  auction  rooms  of  Christie.  His  entertainment  of  her,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  term  it,  without  ceremony,**  was  hardly  to  be 
surpassed  by  the  q[>lendours  of  a  Monte  Cbrista  He  arrived  to 
meet  ber  at  the  appointed  rendemus  with  a  procession  of  forty 
carriages,  eacb  drawn  by  six  horses ;  the  different  vehicles  contitned 
bis  niece%  the  ladies  of  bis  principality,  and  other  iOustrious 
characters.  In  addition  to  these,  there  were  six  hundred  horses  led 
in  train,  a  thousand  dogs,  and  several  boars ;  a  guard  of  Hussars 
completed  the  suite.  Overwhelmed  with  this  magnificence,  it  was 
a  fortnight  before  the  Duchess  could  be  persuaded  to  tear  herself 
away.  An  extempore  village,  a  banqueting-hall,  a  theatre,  had  been 
run  up  for  the  occasion,  and  a  supply  of  happy  peasantry  imporied. 
Not  least  among  the  allracLions  was  a  shop  set  out  with  costly 
jewellery.  Exerting  all  her  powers  of  cajoler)',  it  was  not  many 
days  before  the  Duchess  had  added  substantially  to  her  jewel  chest. 
Her  departure  was  the  signal  for  a  novel  manifestation  of  Prii^.ce 
Radzivil's  esteem.  Amid  salvoes  of  artiller)',  a  blazing  torch  was 
applied  to  the  fairy- like  erections,  and  a  gigantic  bonhre  created  to 
light  her  Grace  upon  her  way. 

It  is  distressing  to  reflect  that  even  this  sudden  addition  to  her 
already  large  accumulations  did  not  diminish  those  grasping  habits 
which  were  earning  for  her  an  unenviable  reputation.  At  the  time 
of  her  visit  to  Prince  Radsivil,  she  was  on  her  way  to  St  Petersburi^ 
to  the  Court  of  the  Empress  Catherine.  Count  Chemicheff  was 
represented  to  her  as  an  exalted  chancter  to  whom  she  ought  in 
policy  to  pay  her  paitiailar  dnwrs*  The  Duchess  fdt  the  force  of 
this  argument  and  sent  htm  two  pictures,  stripped  from  the  galleries 
at  Thoresby.  As  little  skilled  in  painting  as  she  was  in  music,  she 
was  a  total  stranger  to  the  value  of  these  pictures.  They  happened 
to  be  originalb  by  Raphael  and  Claude.    The  Count  was  soon 
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aiipraed  of  this;  and,  on  tiie  «nivalof  the  Dochestat  St  Petenburg 
he  waited  on  her  and  ptofcaoed  the  gratitude  with  which  her  pietent 
had  inapited  him.  **They  aic^"  be  added,  "estimated  at  a  fahie 
in  Russian  monqr  amonntuig  to  ten  thousand  pounds  EngUsfa." 

The  Duchess,  who,  the  moment  before  he  let  this  secret  escape  from 
his  lips,  had  arranged  her  features  with  a  smile  of  complacency, 
inhUiiily  changed  colour  and  could  with  difhcaUy  conceal  her 
chagrin.  She  told  the  Count  that  she  had  other  pictures  which 
would  be  U.'Uer  honoured  by  his  generous  acceptance  ;  thai  the  two 
paintings  in  his  possession  were  particularly  the  favourites  of  lier 
departed  lord  ;  but  that  the  Count  was  extremely  gracious  in 
permitting  them  to  occupy  a  space  in  his  palace,  until  her  manskm 
was  properly  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  ruse  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  Duchess  departed  in  high  dudgeon.  In  a  spirit  of  true 
feminine  revenge,  she  left  these  works  in  her  will  to  Mr.  Evelyn 
Mea(b>ws,  affirming  that  they  had  only  been  lodged  with  Count 
Chemicheflr  ibr  safe  custody.  Histoty,  unfortunately,  does  not 
record  whether  her  former  adversary  recovered  the  property  be- 
queathed to  him. 

Instances  of  the  Duchess's  parsimony  abound.  She  spent  money 
on  hetsell^  or  with  the  hope  of  some  return,  like  water:  but  she 
was  ever  chary  of  her  gifts.  To  Dr.  Schombetg,  who  had  been  her 
most  devoted  adherent  throughout  her  persecution,  she  sent,  in 
recognition,  a  diamond  ring  inscribed  with  the  word  "Amitic"in 
small  brilliants.  A  few  days  later  when  Dr.  Schoniherg  was  with 
company,  it  was  noticed  that  a  stone  was  missing  from  the  ring. 
The  ser\  ices  of  a  jeweller  were  hastily  requihitiuned,  Dr.  Schoiuberg 
meanwhile,  as  was  customary  with  him,  extolling  the  genci  ou'- virtues 
o*"  the  Duchess,  and  "  frequently  assevcraimg  that  the  priceless 
bauble  was  dear  to  him  as  life.''  The  jeweller  arrived  and  minutely 
scrutinised  the  ring.  "  I  protest.  Sir,''  he  exclaimed,  '*  tt  were  not 
worth  while  to  mend  it.  Such  a  trinket  may  be  easily  purchased 
for  five-and- thirty  francs  in  Paris."  Dr.  Schombeig  **  desired  him 
to  leooUect  bimsdfy"  but,  the  jeweller  persisting,  was  at  length  com- 
pelled to  *' yield  to  the  amusement  of  the  company."  Finally,  in 
the  ardour  of  his  indignation,  he  flung  the  "priceless  bauble  ^  from 
the  window. 

Economical,  however,  as  the  Duchess  may  have  been  in  the 
giving  of  her  presents,  she  was  careful  to  secure  good  value  in  the 
gifts  which  she  demanded  from  her  admirers.    Her  will,  a  long 

rambling  document  wherein  she  made  separate  disposition  of  almost 
every  ariicle  which  she  possessed,  is  the  catalogue  of  a  truly  astonish- 
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ing  accumulation.  The  contributors  to  her  collectiont  indeed, 
inchxfe  moct  contemporary  names  of  note,  from  Pope  Clement  XIV. 
to  the  virtuous  consort  of  King  George  III.  It  is  on  record  In  the 
duofikles,  moreover,  that  her  methods  of  acquiring  fresh  treasures 
were  not  invariably  above  suspicion. 

That  so  many  men,  and  not  a  few  women,  succumbed  to  her 
irresistible  attractions  bears  ample  testimony  to  the  despotic  power 
which  she  wielded.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  add  that  on  one 
occasion  at  least  she  came  within  measurable  distance  of  humilia- 
tion. In  all  probability,  her  Grace's  encounter  with  Samuel  I'oote 
was  the  adventure  of  hir  life  m  which,  the  bigamy  episode  excepted, 
she  was  most  nearly  worsted.  The  pages  of  the  period  ring  with 
the  narrative  of  her  discomfiture. 

In  1775,  Samuel  Foote  was  at  the  height  of  his  career.  As  the 
castigator  of  abuses  on  the  stage,  the  '  Knglish  Aristophanes,"  to 
use  the  term  which  the  fashion  of  the  day  applied  to  him,  was 
father  feared  than  worshipped.  Few  of  his  plays  had  been  produced 
without  an  acknowledged  purpose  of  caricaturing  some  well-known 
individuaL  Unfortunately  he  was  not  always  to  be  regarded  in  the 
light  of  an  honourable  adversary :  a  fiict  best  appreciated,  perhapsi  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  on  learning  of  Poole's  intention  to  hold  him  up 
for  ridicule^  had  found  it  necessary  to  send  round  word  that,  if  the 
threat  were  carried  out,  he  ''would  go  from  the  boxes  on  the  stage 
and  correct  him  before  the  audience."  When,  therefore^  it  became 
evident  that  her  foibles  had  engaged  his  notice,  the  Duchess  was  not 
slow  to  take  alarm.  Foote  had  written  a  piece  entitled  ''A  Trip  to 
Calais."  The  scenes  were  humorous,  the  character  of  her  Grace 
was  most  admirably  drawn  in  the  i)ersoji  of  I^ciy  ivilty  Crocodile, 
and  the  desired  effect  was  accomplished  :  which  w.is  that  she  should 
sec,  and  be  ashamed  of,  herself.  The  real  design  of  i  oo'L-,  however, 
was  to  obtain  a  considerable  sum  of  money  from  the  Ducliess  for 
suppressing  the  play.  With  this  view,  he  contrived  to  have  it  com- 
municated to  her,  by  an  indifferent  person,"  that  the  Hay  market 
Theatre  would  shortly  reopen  with  the  new  production.  "  Instead 
of  a  pistol,"  writes  the  Duchess's  biographer,  "  Foote  had  a  libel  in 
his  hand  i  this  he  presented  to  the  bosom  of  a  female  and  threatened 
to  direct  the  contents  to  her  heart,  unless  she  delivered  to  him  TWO 
THOUSAND  POUNDS.''  The  Duchess  would  offer  no  mocethan 
sixteen  hundred  pounds;  Foote  remained  obdurate.  An  appeal  to 
the  Lord  Chamberbun  followed,  backed  with  all  the  influence  which 
her  Grace  could  muster.  Gibbon,  in  one  of  his  letters^  refers  to  the 
result  **The  Duchess  has  stopped  Footers  piece.  She  sent  for 
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him  to  King:>ton  House,  and  threatened,  bribed,  argued,  and  wept, 
for  about  two  hours.  He  assured  her  that,  if  the  Chamberlain  w  i  ^ 
obstinate,  he  would  publish  it  with  a  dedicatio:i  to  her  Grace."  'i  h  j 
two  thousand  pounds  not  being  forthcoming,  Foote  was  more  than 
ever  now  determined  that,  either  in  a  play  or  in  a  book,  the  town 
should  become  acquainted  with  Lady  Kitty  Crocodile.  Since  even 
her  partuans  were  driven  to  admit  that  the  delineation  nas  ''the 
Ducbes  to  the  Jife^"  her  Grace  of  Kingstcm  resolved  upon  decistfe 
measures.  The  gntter  new»«heets  were  enlisted  in  her  fovotuv  and 
the  Duchess  herself  condescended  to  take  part  in  a  singularly  bitter 
wordy  war&re.  Fitted  agpdnst  a  professed  wit  as  she  was,  the  lady 
hardly  got  the  best  of  the  literary  encounter.  **I  know  too  weD," 
she  wrote,  "what  is  due  to  my  own  dignity  to  enter  into  a  compro- 
mise with  an  extortionable  assassin  of  private  reputation.  If  I  before 
abhorred  you  for  your  slander,  I  now  despise  you  for  your  conces- 
sions; it  is  a  proof  of  the  iliiberality  of  your  i<;iriic,  when  you  can 
pubhsh  or  suppress  it  as  best  suits  the  needy  convenience  of  your 
purse.  You  first  lud  the  cowardly  baseness  to  draw  the  sword,  and 
if  I  sheathe  it  until  I  make  you  crouch  like  the  subservient  vassal 
as  you  are,  then  is  there  not  spirit  in  an  injured  woman,  nor  mean- 
ness in  a  slanderous  buffoon.  To  a  man  my  sex  alone  would  have 
screened  me  from  attack,  but  I  am  writing  to  the  descendant  of  a 
Merry  Andrew,  and  prostitute  the  term  of  manhood  by  applying  it 
to  Mr.  Foote.  Clothed  in  my  innocence  as  in  a  coat  of  mail,  I  am 
proof  against  a  host  of  foes ;  and,  conscious  of  never  having  offended 
a  single  individual,  I  doubt  not  but  a  brave  and  generous  people 
will  protect  me  from  the  malevolence  of  a  theatriod  assassin.  To 
make  me  an  offer  of  plly  at  once  betrays  your  ignorance  and  your 
vamty,  I  will  keep  the  pity  you  send  until  the  morning  before  you 
are  turned  oi^  wha>  I  will  return  it  by  a  cupid,  with  a  box  of  lip-salve, 
and  a  cboir  of  cfaoristm  aliatt  diant  a  stave  to  your  requiem.^ 
£.  Kmosioii.'' 

TTie  town  was  by  this  time  on  the  tip  toe  of  expectancy,  for  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  tJiat  so  practised  a  writer  as  Foote  would 
allow  this  letter  to  remain  unchallenged.  It  was  brought  to  the 
notice  of  Foote  that  the  Duchess  had  been  assisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  her  epistle  by  the  notorious  Parson  Jackson,  an  adventurer 
wh<wc  reputation  was  not  of  a  most  savoury  description.  Accord- 
ingly, he  replied  as  foUows,  effectually  turning  the  laugh  against  his 
adversary  ;  "  Though  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  answer 
the  illiberal  attacks  of  your  agents,  yet  a  public  correspondence  with 
your  Grace  is  too  great  an  honour  for  me  to  decline.  • .  .  But  why» 
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Madam,  put  on  your  coat  of  mail  a;^a!n«;t  me?    I  have  no  hostile 
intentions.    Folly,  not  vice,  is  the  game  I  pursue.    In  these  scenes^ 
which  you  so  unaccountably  apply  to  yourself,  you  must  observe 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  hint  at  the  little  incidents  of  your  h'fe^ 
which  have  incited  the  ciirioBity  of  the  gntnd  inqoest  for  the  county 
of  Middlesei.  I  am  happy,  Madam,  however,  to  hear  that  your 
lobe  of  innocence  is  in  sudi  perfect  repair ;  I  was  afiraid  it  might 
have  been  a  little  the  worse  for  the  wearing :  may  it  hold  out  to  keep 
you  warm  the  next  winter  I  The  progenitors  your  Grace  has  done  me 
the  honour  to  give  me  are,  I  presume,  merely  metaphorical  persons 
and  to  be  considered  as  the  authors  of  my  muse  and  not  of  my  man- 
hood -y  a  Merry  Andrew  and  a  prostitute  are  no  bad  |)u.  iical  parents, 
especially  for  a  writer  of  plays.    Prostitutes  and  players,  too,  must 
live  by  plcai>ing  the  public  ;  not  but  your  Grace  may  have  heard  of 
ladies  v.  ho,  by  private  practice,  have  accumulated  amazing  great 
fortunes.  ...  I  am  obliged  to  your  Grace  for  .  your  intended 
present  on  the  day,  as  you  politely  express  it,  I  am  to  be  turned  off. 
But  where  will  your  Grace  get  the  cupid  to  bring  me  the  lipsalve  ? 
I'hat  family,  I  am  afraid,  has  long  quitted  your  service.  Pray, 
Madam,  is  not  Jackson  the  name  of  your  female  confidential  secre- 
tary ?  And  is  she  not  generally  dothed  in  black  petticoats  made 
out  of  your  weeds  ?  I  fimcy  your  Grace  took  the  hint  when  you 
last  resided  at  Rome :  you  heard  there,  I  suppose^  of  a  certain  Joan 
who  was  once  elected  a  Pope,  and  in  hmnble  imitation  have  con- 
verted a  pious  parson  into  a  chambermaid.  The  scheme  is  new  in 
this  country  and  has  doubtless  its  particular  pleasures.  That  you 
may  never  want  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  in  every  emergence  is  the 
sincere  wibh  uf  your  Grace's  moit  devoted  and  obhgcd  humble 
servant,  Samuel  Foote.** 

In  the  result,  Foote,  finding  discretion  the  hi-trer  part  of  valour, 
gave  up  to  the  lady  the  of  moral  victory.  He  recai«t  the  "  Trip 
to  Calais,"  called  it  "  The  Capuchin,"  and  conceived  a  portrait  of 
Jackson  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Viper :  a  proceeding  vigorously  con- 
demned by  the  Duchess  in  a  flood  of  dii^;raceful  insinuations  in  a 
tetter  to  the  Evening  Post^  a  letter  which,  as  Walpole  reroarkeil, 
"^not  the  lowest  of  her  class  who  tramp  m  pattens  would  have  sot 
her  mark  to."  Not  the  least  of  the  sins  which  may  lie  at  the  door 
of  her  Grace  of  Kingston  is  die  fact  that  it  was  her  money  which 
contributed  to  gradually  hound  Foote  to  death.  Dying  in  October, 
1777,  his  end  is  directly  attributable  to  the  aradety  created  by  the 
odious  charges  in  which  the  Duchess  vented  her  revenge  upon 
Qim* 
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Elizabeth  Chudleigh,  indeed,  was  not  a  woman  to  foiget  an  injury, 
or  to  wtUiiig^  confer  a  benefit  Her  lack  of  principles  may  have 
been  agg^vated  by  too  great  a  fondness  for  Madeira  and  by  the 
drcomttances  of  her  unfortnoate  fint  marriage^  but  it  is  not,  upon 
tbal  ground,  the  mote  eioisable  Hardly  aredeeming  feature  in  her 
diaiacter  is  to  be  discovered  m  the  pages  frf"  contempoiaiy  cfan>nictei^ 
Her  beanty  lay  solely  In  her  feo^  for  her  figure  was  ill  inade^  dnm^, 
and  ungracdoL  She  mw  without  real  education,  and  without  wit  or 
diarm  in  conversation.  In  the  ordinary  decencies  of  civilised  inter- 
course she  was  utterly  deficient.  She  selected  her  admirers  for  what 
they  could  give  her,  and  rcie^Lscd  liicm  only  when  she  liad  exhausted 
what  lav  in  their  purses.  To  her  jewel-box  her  orisons  were  as  regu- 
larly paid  as  a  devotee  is  constmt  lo  iier  matins.  She  was  selfish, 
rain,  and  tactless,  and  had  no  oilii-r  motive  than  iho  Fratisfaction  of 
her  whims.  Gossip  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  every  favour  she 
bestowed  had  to  be  registered  by  the  gift  of  a  bit  of  Dresden  china. 
Yet  for  fifty  years  she  exercised  an  undisputed  sway  over  the  minds 
of  some  of  the  fiist  gentlemen  in  Europe.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  ftthom  the  secret  of  her  findnation.  At  least  she  has  one  daim 
apoo  posterity.  Her  story  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Tfaacheray 
the  chancier  of  Beatrix  in  Esmond  "  and  of  the  Baroness  Bernstehi 
ID  *'TheViigiiiian&* 
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ENGLISH  AS  SPOKEN  IN  THE 

IVEST  INDIES. 

SOME  time  since  I  read  an  article  in  one  of  the  magazines, 
by  an  American  writer,  wherein  he  stated  that  the  English 
language^  as  spoken  m  ihc  United  States,  had  in  many  respects 
undergone  less  change  in  the  past  two  centuries  than  it  has  done 
in  England  itself.  1  merely  allude  to  this,  as  it  suggested  to  me  the 
idea  that,  if  such  he  the  case  in  America,  it  is  un{lf)u])tedly  even 
more  so  in  the  case  of  the  negro  inhaliitants  of  the  Ikitish  West 
India  islands.  In  the  former  country  the  in  dux  of  immigrants,  and 
the  progressi\  c  nature  of  the  people,  would  tend  to  cause  more 
alteration  in  the  language  than  in  the  latter,  where  eiactly  oppoette 
codditioQS  prevail* 

Many  words  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indiei^  which  strike 
a  new-comer  as  peculiar,  will  be  found  on  eiaminatioii  to  be  merely 
survivals,  sometimes  in  a  mutilated  condition,  of  words  that  were 
in  common  use  by  our  ancestors.  Take^  for  example,  the  use  of 
the  woid  ^'Mistress"  as  the  prefix  to  a  married  woman's  name  instead 
of  the  modem  vulgarism  of  "  Missis,'*  instances  of  which  must  have 
frequently  been  noticed  by  visitors  to  the  West  Indies.  I  have 
often  heard  the  peasantry  m  ib.c  South  of  England  make  use  of  the 
expression  **a  fine  limber  young  fellow,"  the  word  "limber"  in  this 
case  meaning  active  or  supple,  i.e.  not  stiff.  In  Jamaica  your 
servant  will  come  to  you  and  complain  that  your  shirts  have  come 
back  from  the  wash  with  the  fronts  (only  he  calls  them  *'  bosoms") 
very  "  limber,"  meaning  to  convey  precisely  the  same  idea  as  the 
English  peasant,  that  is  to  say  that  they  are  not  stiff.  In  England 
we  now  use  the  adjective  "  meagre"  as  qualifying  things  only,  and 
as  equivalent  to  ^'scanQr,"  and  do  not  apply  it  to  persons ;  but  your 
West  Indian  groom  who  complaini  to  you  that  the  hocae  is  looking 
very  *' meagre**  Is  undoubtedly  using  the  word  in  its  Johnsonian 
sense  of  "  wanting  flesh,"  as  derived  through  our  Norman  aooeslors 
from  the  Fteneh  maign.  The  word  **  attorney,"  which  with  us 
Is,  I  fancy,  falling  somewhat  Into  ^fuse^  and  whkh,  when  used,  Is 
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generally  applied  to  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  is  employed 
in  the  West  Indies  by  the  educated  classes,  as  it  is  with  us  in  legal 
documents,  in  its  original  meaning  of  ''one  tindertaktng  to  do  any 
business  for  another/'  in  shorty  an  agent,  who  may,  or  may  not,  be 
A  lawyer. 

A  man  in  chaijge  of  a  mole  and  diay  went  into  a  honsc^  leaving 
ihem  standing  outside^  when  the  mule  took  advantage  of  his 
abeenoe  to  run  away.  The  man  came  out  and  gave  chase^  and, 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  catching  the  mule»  being  in  a  towering 
lage  at  its  presuming  to  show  such  unwonted  spirit,  abused  it  in 
the  following  terms,  *'Hi !  you  try  to  &voor  harse  (hofse),  but  you 
forget  your  pappa  only  proper  jackass."  This  is  not  only  an 
amusing  episode,  but  serves  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  word 
"favour"  in  the  sense  of  "resemble,"  a  use  which  only  lingers  in 
our  language  in  out-of-the-way  districts,  but  is  of  everyday  occtu*- 
rence  in  the  \V'est  Indies. 

Take  another  word  :  a  ^Vest  Indian  refers  to  any  ludicrous 
spectacle  as  a  puppy-show."  This  sounds  strange  at  first,  but  as 
soon  as  one  realises  that  what  he  means  is  a  "  puppet-show  "  it  is 
apparent  that  he  is  merely  using  a  good  old  Fnglish  expression. 
Yet  another  example  is  the  invariable  use  of  *'lated"  where  we 
should  say  **  late,"  which  is  of  course  a  clipped  form  of  "  belated." 

Many  words  of  Spanish  origin  aie  also  in  use.  These  may 
possibly  be  survivals  from  the  days  when  the  red  and  yellow  flag 
of  Spain  waved  over  most  of  the  Antilles,  or  may  be  biter  impoita- 
tions  derived  from  inteioourse  with  Cuba«  I  incline  to  the  former 
view.  Two  instances  of  these  words  at  once  occur  to  me.  The 
litde  negro  child  in  Jamaica  begs  from  the  ptsser-by  in  tiie 
words  "  Gib  me  a  '  quattie,'  sah,"  and  I  have  heard  the  Spanish 
children  in  the  Canary  Islands  make  use  of  precisely  the  same  word 
"  quattie,"  which  in  both  cases  is  a  contraction  of  "  cuartito,"  an 
obsolete  Spanish  coin.  Amongst  the  favourite  confections  of  West 
Indian  cooks  is  one  compounded  of  soused  fish  and  rice,  which 
they  call  by  the  name  "skibeach."  When  visiting  a  Spanish 
restaurant  some  time  ago  1  was  recommended  to  try  some  of  the 
purely  Spanish  dishes,  and  amongst  others  one  named  "  escaveche  " 
was  qpedally  mentioned.  When  it  came  to  table  I  at  once 
recognised  under  its  original  name  my  old  friend  "skibeach." 
Remembering  the  negro's  fondness  for  clipping  his  words,  and 
the  interchango^bility  of  the  letters  v  and  both  in  Spanish  and  in 
nq[io  till^  this  woid  has  iindeigone  but  slight  alteration.  The  story 
of  the  ongm  of  the  name  of  the  well-known  fruit-tree^  the  Akkeeg 
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if  not  true  Is  at  any  mte  itn  *vmi^.  It  b  said  that  the  fint 
Spanish  invadcEi  wm  so  struck  irilh  its  height  red  fiowers  that^ 
pointing  to  it  with  an  endamation  of  suiprise^  they  repeatedly  asked 
the  natives,*' Ah!  que  (What  is  it?)  and  that  the  Indians  adopted 
this  as  the  name  of  the  tree,  and  handed  it  on  to  die  present 
inhabitants. 

Early  in  the  last  century  there  was  current  in  many  of  the  West 
Ind:a  islands  a  colonial  form  of  money  which,  although  bearing  the 
names  of  the  sterling  tiioney,  wai»  of  only  half  its  value.  Conse- 
quently to  this  day,  although  this  colonial  currency  has  long  since 
disappeared  from  circulation,  if  you  ask  the  price  of  an  article  in  the 
market  in  some  places,  you  will  be  told  one  shilling  when  only  six- 
pence is  meant,  and  a  shilling  only  means  a  shilling  when  the  word 
sterling"  is  added  to  it  This  custom  dten  gives  the  stranger 
an  exaggerated  idea  of  the  cost  of  things  and  entraps  the  unwary 
purchaser  into  giving  twice  the  price  he  need.  I  remember  in  the 
market  at  Nassau^  in  the  Bahamas,  being  told  that  the  price  of  some 
commodity  was  **a  shilling,  a  bit,  and  a  big  ooppah,  sah  t "  This, 
one  would  have  imagined,  meant  a  shiUtng,  a  fonrpetmy  bit,  and  a 
penny ;  but  on  my  putting  the  query,  Steriing  or  cuRency?"  I  was 
answered,  Currency,"  thus  reducing  the  price  from  i  j.  5^.  to  ^dL,  the 
silver  coins  being  halved,  while  the  *'  big  coppah  "  retained  its  value 
of  there  never  having  been  any  colonial  copper  currency  in 
the  Bahamas.  In  Jamaica,  however,  a  '*  bit,"  for  some  inscrutable 
reason,  has  the  value  of  4W.,  and  in  country  districts  a  shilling  is  a 
*'  maccaroni "  (why,  I  am  unable  to  fathom),  while  a  sixpence  is 
called  a  "tenpence,"  and  a  threepenny  bit  a  "fippence,"  the  two 
latter  probably  being  connected  with  the  Spanish  peseta  and  half- 
peseta,  which  are  of  the  value  of  \od.  and  5^.  respectively,  and,  beuig 
of  about  the  size  of  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces,  may  have 
led  to  their  being  confounded.  "A  bit  and  tenpence  accordingly 
means  io|4^,  and  "  a  bit  and  fippence  "  i\d,  I  had  great  difficulty 
in  finding  a  reason  for  \d,  being  called  a  "  gill,"  until  I  found  that 
i^,  although  usually  called  a  ''quattie^"  is  by  old  people  in  out-of- 
the-way  pUwes  termed  a  noggin,**  and  I  accordingly  suggest  that 
these  coins  must  have  got  their  names  from  the  amount  of  liquid 
measure  they  were  severally  able  to  purchase.  Many  of  these  teems 
are  falling  into  disuse  with  the  spread  of  education,  but  they  are  still 
sufficiently  common  up  in  the  mountain  districts  to  be  very  puzzling 
to  English  people  when  marketing. 

There  are  many  little  peculiarities  of  speech  in  use  not  only 
amongst  the  oegiucb  but  amongst  tlie  Creoles,  which  strike  one 
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ludicrously  at  first.  Thus,  what  we  know  as  a  stable  is  invariably  spoken 
of  as  the  "horse-stable,"  or,  more  generally,  " harse-stable."  A  West 
Indian  never  says,  "  T  do  not  know,"  but  "  I  can't  rightly  say  " ;  and 
instead  of  "  for  certain,"  he  always  uses  the  expression  "  for  true." 
Ooly  this  morning  a  man  toid  me  he  had  given  another  man  some 
money  "  to  put  down  for  him,"  meaning  "  to  keep  for  him,"  I  have 
heard  them  combine  to  go  on  foot "  and  "  to  walk  "  into  a  sqgle 
▼ef b  to  walk-foot"  An  Eoglish  geotleman  who,  in  a  conntiy  wheie 
nearly  every  white  man  tides  or  drives,  was  addicted  to  pedestrian 
exercise^  was  invariably  known  to  the  peasants  as  ''Little  buccia 
Walk-foot"  (the  little  white  man  who  goes  on  foot).  In  the  West 
of  Ef^glftftd  I  have  often  heard  the  saying  that  in  Devonshire 
everything  is  a  "he"  eioqit  a  tom-cat,  which  ii  a  "she,"  and 
the  negro  peasant  is  equally  at  sea  as  to  hb  gen^rs,  and  I  have 
frequently  known  a  man  refer  even  to  his  wife  by  the  pronouns 
"he"  and  "him."  liy  the  way,  the  gentler  sex  li  seldom  alluded 
to  under  the  name  of  "  woman."  but  under  the  equally  correct 
but,  to  our  ears,  unusual,  term  of  "  female."  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  "man"  and  "woman"  are  used  to  distinguish  the 
sex  of  animals,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  even  such  an  ex- 
pression as  a  "  man  cow."  My  allusion  to  a  tom-cat  a  few  lines 
back  reminds  me  that  in  Jamaica  a  cat  is  invariably  a  "  puss  "  (with 
the  u  pronounced  like  the  00  in  poor),  while  the  correct  designation, 
of  grimalkin  is  a  "  ram-puss,**  which  is  a  little  startling  tmtil  one  gets 
accustomed  to  it  A  curious  word  is  '*  banja"  In  Jamaica  parlance 
this  not  only  means  the  musical  instrument,  but  is  also  used  to 
signify  a  sale  by  auction.  The  origin  of  this  word  puzded  me  for  a 
long  time,  until  I  remembered  that  at  Nassau  thm  is  a  "  Vendue 
Uonse,"  where  periodical  sales  by  auction  take  place  (there  b  also  a 
betler-knovm  "Vendue  House  "at  New  Orleans),  and  I  atonoe  came 
to  the  conchision  that  "  banjo  "  and  "  vendue  "  were  one  and  the 
same  word,  the  usual  eichazige  of  the  letters  v  and  b  having  taken 
place. 

Nfany  Kngliih  wordi  become  altered  in  prununciuLion  until  they 
ar.  aliiiost  unrecognisable.  The  letter  a  is  given  a  long  open  sound, 
almost  as  in  French:  thus  "  UaU  "  becomes  "ba-ali"  and  "ram" 
"ra-ani."  The  negro  finds,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  pro- 
nouncing the  leUcr  ,c  when  used  in  conjunction  with  another  consonant 
at  the  begin nmg  of  a  word,  and  he  surmounts  this  diliiculty  either  by 
leaving  out  the  first  of  the  two  consonant^  or  by  inserting  a  vowel 
between  them,  thus  "  stick  "  would  be  pronounced  "  tick,"  and  "  stone  " 
becomes  "tone^"  and  the  dusky  lover  "'queeaes"  his  sweetheart's. 
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hand,  while  the  fiimHiar  pttKMiymlc  of  '^Smilli''  invariably  becomes 

in  his  mouth,  "  Simmit."  It  is  a  time-honoured  Barbadian  joke  that, 
whc.'i  al  ihc  bcginnii)^  of  the  last  century,  owing  to  the  French  war 
and  revolted  Auicrican  colonists,  England  was  in  a  parlous  way,  the 
loyal  inhabitants  of  the  island  despatched  a  message  to  King  George 
the  Third,  bidding  him  not  to  be  afraid,  because  "  Barbados  'tand 
*ti/r"  (stands  stiff,  i.r.  was  standing  firm).  Strangely  enough,  while 
given  to  thus  clipping  their  words  in  some  instances,  in  others, 
especially  those  beginning  with  a  they  insert  an  extra  consonant, 
and  a  man  will  talk  of  so-and-so  being  fa^s  "  next  of  skin  "  instead  of 
'*neit  of  kin,"  while  a  corporal  of  ny  acquaintance  of  the  name  of 
Keene  was  always  known  to  hts  oonuades  as  Corporal  "  Skeene." 
One  constantly,  too^  comes  across  instances  of  what  might  be  termed 
negro  slang ;  sacb  a  one  is  the  expression  **  talking  through  his  hatt** 
signifying  a  person  talking^  as  we  should  say,  a  little  bit  above  htm« 
self,^  which  I  submit  is  at  least  as  expiessiFe  as  the  BngMsh  phtaae. 

It  will  be  seen  that^  while  no  other  language  bat  English  ts 
spoken  in  most  of  the  British  West  In&  islands  (I  say  most,  as  in 
St.  Lucia  a  French  patois  is  the  speech  of  the  people),  yet  even  so 
it  is  by  no  means  always  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  understand,  and 
I  will  give  an  instance  of  this  in  a  question  I  lately  heard  a  prisoner 
before  a  court  martial  ask  to  be  put  to  a  witness  in  cross- 
examination.  It  ran,  "In  the  presence  of  me  and  the  absence  of 
he,  where  was  she?"  This  completely  nonplussed  the  court,  and 
the  answer  when  given  did  not  throw  much  hght  on  it,  for  it  was, 
*'  He,  me,  and  she  was  a-all  together."  I  subsequently  took  con- 
siderable pains  to  find  out  the  exact  meaning  of  this  remarkable 
question,  and  incidentally  discovered  that  the  phrase  had  rather  a 
curious  history.  The  meaning  of  the  question  may  be  rendered  as 
being :  "  As  I  was  there^  and  he  was  not,  how  could  he  know  where 
she  was  ?  "  And  the  answer  now  also  explains  itselC  This  question 
was  originally  put  to  a  witness  many  years  ago  in  the  polioe-court  of 
Demerara,  and  whether  it  was  by  reason  of  its  obscurity  oonlusirig  die 
witness,  or,  as  is  more  probable^  from  some  other  cauae^  that  the 
prisoner  was  acquittedt  I  do  not  know,  but  at  any  rate  it  was 
ascribed  by  the  man's  credulous  comrades  to  the  former  cause,  and 
it  thus  became  a  sort  of  talisman  with  them,  and  up  to  the  present 
time  if  a  prisoner  6nds  the  case  going  against  him,  and  if  he  can  by 
any  means  introduce  it,  he  will  do  so  as  a  <krnier  ressort.  I  may 
add  that  in  the  case  I  mention  the  prisoner  also  eventually  escaped 
condemnation,  so  it  will  be  probably  considered  as  having  more 
virtue  than  ever. 
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I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  conclude  this  article  by  tran- 
scribing for  the  benefit  of  my  readers  the  ck¥er  and  amusing  Jamaica 
al^iliabett  which,  althougti  well  known  in  Janiaic%  will  be  probably  nev 
to  the  majority  of  them,  and  which  gbes  an  excdloit  idfm  of  waatf 
of  the  pecttltarities  of  English  as  ipoken  in  the  Wctt  ladaes. 

A  'tan'  (ilomlr)  for  JadL  Asl  Look  him  dar,  whar  him  Itui* 
{sit  Mm  iken^  wkert  Ik  damii^ 

B  is  a  Booam  {jMU  smmt)  ;  him  benj  bad  man. 

C  Ian'  for  RaiD-fmss;  him  neame  (wanr)  Maria. 

D  is  a  Duppy  {shtsi)\  him  eydiall  like  fiie^ 

E  is  an  Ed ;  you  catdi  him  at  de  feny. 

F  is  a  Fiddler  ;  him  play  pretty,  berry  {very). 

G  'tan*  for  Gub'nor  {G<memar) ;  him  live  at  King^s  House. 

il  IS  Old  Harbour  (a  decayed  itnut),  pour  as  diiifcii  mouse. 

I  is  a  Gentleman,  berry  well  bred. 

J  is  a  Johnny  Crow  (vu/^ure);  look  him  peel  head  (set  Jku  hold 
head). 

K  lan'  for  Kulialoo  \a  kind  of  wild  s/iMacJk)^  gQod  when  him 
bile  {j^oad  when  ifs  boiled), 

L  'tan'  for  Lizard  ;  him  tail  quite  pile  (spoilt). 
M  is  a  Monk^ ;  just  look  at  him  leaoe  ijaee), 
N  is  a  NaUHsp  \Muni$-€iafi'^  plenty  fine  leaoe  (mnfil  ^kmfy  ^ 

O  is  an  Omnge ;  de  picdnsf  {^dUrtsii)  deli^ 
P  ia  a  Putloo  (sm/) ;  him  fly  in  de  n^^t 
Q  is  a  Qmitiie  (a  smaU  coin) ;      yon  on^  Misti^  please. 
R  is  a  IU«t  (ral) ;  see  faim  ii|«m  {eaf)  op  de  chene. 
S  Ian'  fcr  Soeik  {make) ;  him  cn-al  (mtml)  in  de  gmas^ 
T  is  dat  Tmideratann  {ihMnder-stmm) ;  soon  he  he  pass  {soon 
UwiBhefasi). 

U  is  de  coloured  Trash  {low  colourtd  fcUoiv')  ta  allciag  to  mc 
V  *taii'  for  Vervain  {a  furb)  ;  make  berr)-  good  tea. 
W  is  .  .  .  Whoi ;  .  .  .  declare  I  forget. 
Z  is  old  Zebc-dec.  nicnding  him  net 

Many  of  the  words  and  expressions  used  in  the  alKjve  serve  lo 
illustrate  what  I  have  already  written,  but  some  deserve  further 
notice. 

"  Buccra is  an  African  wofd  from  the  banks  of  tiie  Niger,  mean- 
ing in  the  first  instance  a ''demon^"  and  then  *'asoperior  and  powerful 
heing.''  It  may  be  ooosidered  complimentaiy  or  the  reverse,  as 
applied  to  the  white  man»  aeooidmg  as  its  first  or  second  meaning  is 
taken.  Thia  ia  the  genenUy  aooepted  derivalkm  of  the  imd^  bot 
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there  is  another  which  makes  it  a  contraction  of  "  buccaneer,"  wluca 
in  its  turn  comes  from  the  French  word  houcan,  signifying  the  smoke- 
dried  meat,  the  preparation  of  which  was  the  original  occupation 
of  the  old  buccaneers  before  they  took  to  predatory  habits.  It  is 
also  very  generally  used  in  combination  with  the  English  word 
"kill,"  kill-buccra,"  and  is  then  applied  to  a  little  yellow  flower, 
like  a  buttercup^  which  comes  into  bloom  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sickly  season.  The  appropriateness  of  the  name  is  obvious. 

"  Duppy  is  also,  I  consider,  of  African  origm,  and  I  am  con- 
finned  in  this  view  by  the  fact  that  there  is  another  word  ''jumbie" 
in  use  to  describe  a  ghost  (though  theie  is  a  subtle  distinction 
between  a  duppy  and  a  juinbie)  which  hu  a  decidedly  African 
sound. 

I  think  '*  KoUaloo "  must  be  a  corruption  of  the  Fkench  m//- 
kux  (sea-kale),  and  is  probably  an  importation  through  Hayti. 

**  Piccin  "  is  the  common  contraction  of  "  piccaninny,"  which  in 
its  turn  comes  from  the  Spanish  "pequeno  nino  "  (a  small  child). 

The  most  likely  explanation  I  can  offer  for  "  Puttoo"  is  that  it  is 
an  onomatopoetic  word,  and,  with  the  last  syllable  long  drawn  out 
(thus,  puttou  (HI  no),  rciiresents  the  hoot  of  the  owl.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  a  corruption  of  "  puttock,"  a  word  used  by  Shakespeare 
as  a  synonym  for  kite."  "  Nyam  "  is  another  onomatopoetic  word, 
and  illustrates  the  sound  made  in  eating. 

The  refuse  from  the  sugar  cane^  after  the  juice  is  eitracted,  is 
termed  "  trash,"  which  consequently  comes  to  mean  a  low,  worthless 
fellow.  In  this  ktttf  sense  it  is  a  very  favourite  form  of  abuse^  and 
I  have  usually  beard  it  emj^oyed  in  combination  with  the  adjectives 
**  white  "  or,  as  here,  coloured.* 

A.  It,  L0800MBI. 
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ARE  PROOJ^S  OF  THE  DESCENT  OF 
MAN  BEING  STRENGTHENED  ? 

WHEN  leaflotung  about  the  evolution  of  caith  and  its 
belongings  we  must  start  by  aUowiog  that  there  was  a 
time  when  this  planet  did  not  exist  The  nebular  theory,  or  thought 
baaed  upon  it,  probably  a»rectly  explains  the  formation  of  the  solar 
system. 

This  paper  starts  with  "  life."    It  is  believed  that  when  life  first 

appeared  the  wiiolc  surface  of  liie  earth  was  covered  by  water 
surrounded  by  an  atmosphere.  Presently  the  combined  effects  of  a 
due  regulaiiun  of  moisture,  light,  and  heat  produced  a  suitable  soil 
for  the  appearance,  growth,  and  evolution  of  the  earliest  organisms. 
This  is  hypothesis,  but  based  upon  reasoning  that  shows  conclu- 
sively how  the  lowest  0{g»nisms  and  fungi  of  to-day  appear  and 
multiply. 

This  brings  us  at  once  to  "  the  primitive  q)eck  of  slime  " — "  first 
flesh,"  as  it  has  been  called— or,  in  other  words,  to  the  first  cell. 
From  primitive  "specks  of  slime"  have  we  and  all  other  creatures 
spnii^  We  may  have  evolved  from  such  "specks"  as  were 
primarily  impressed  with  the  essence  of  each  individual  embodiment 
or  we  may  have  evolved  from  ''specks"  which  at  later  periods 
branched  out  laterally  into  individual  embodiments.  The  most 
geneially  aocqpted  idea  (q>eaking  broadly)  is  that  "the  primitive 
speck  "  advanced,  as  its  environment  improved»  to  be  a  fish,  and,  as 
morasses  and  land  appeared,  to  be  a  reptile,  and  that  the  reptile 
evolved  into  a  bird,  and  the  bird  into  a  mammal,  and  that  the  early 
n:iammal  advanced  by  gradation  to  the  ape  and  to  rmn. 

Similarly  the  primary  vegetable  specks  are  believed  to  have 
advanced,  through  mosses,  ferns,  and  pines,  to  the  existing  species 
of  the  higher  orders  of  pktiu  life. 

Now  let  us  imagme  the  primordial  protoplasmic  "  specks " 
gradually  becoming  surrounded  by  suitable  conditions  for  their 
existence  and  advance — by  moisture,  heat,  and  a  nutritive  medium ; 
by  suffident  light  and  wiiftcient  space ;  and  certain  portions  of  them 
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bccioawBig  ipedallf  ifigrted^  and  capable  of  respoodiiig  to  their 
smoondings.  The  icnll  vould  be  tiie  gndoal  fonnatioa  of  tiiif 
^OMMi^"  the  constituents  of  wliidi  vonld  wiously  amqge  tbem- 
•dm  afler  tlie  Mnoo  cf  the  coMtitucBl  portioni  of  the  eailj 
cnibr|o  of  in  cg^ 

The  HfT^^f  flffniiwg  any  mMi*  tmd  iloiv  tlie  fines  of  letst 
fiffjf^^ifffi,  It  vould  be  die  cdb  nlfffrg  ttmpff  fmnp  tbat  would 
beooBie  ipeciBfised  didfeveut  tsHtcs*  ^Rie  specsdHSBtioo  tluou^b 
die  Dev  genetatioM  voold  be  inctwmcd  by  heredity. 

One  of  die  lowest  known  fiDcms  of  enimil  fife  n  csOed  die 
**  amceba."  The  lowest  forms  of  ammal  and  plant  life  still  exist  con- 
temporaneously with  the  highest  We  must  careftilly  note  this, 
because  the  "pnmmvc  specks"  may  have  simpiy  evolved  into 
amceboid  oi^nisms,  ai^d  liic  amujbai  inro  other  organisms  a  trifle 
superior  to  themselv^,  and  these  organisnis  into  fishes  or  seaweeds, 
and  so  advance  may  have  continued  till  the  evolutionary  process  had 
yone  on  to  man  and  trees.  But  there  is  the  possibility  that  the 
"  primitive  specks"  may  from  their  start  have  had  the  ^^haU-mark" 
of  species. 

At  first  the  surroundings  and  conditions  of  csdstence  may  have 
permitted  only  those  primordial  "  masKS  **  that  possessed  the  <*  hall- 
mark "  of  the  amoeba  or  primitive  seaweed  to  evolve  to  their  pos- 
sible limits.  But  presumably  as  the  conditions  improved,  when 
something  like  lagoons,  morassesp  or  land  had  appeared,  then 
tome  other  of  the  dny  "masses*'  may  have  slowly  evolved  Into  thdr 
highest  edstence^  and  the  earlier  fishes  and  reptiles  may  have 
appeared.  The  improved  conditions  continniqg  may  have  excited 
other  tiny  ceUtdsr  masses  Into  developments^  diese  beiiig  impressed, 
say,  with  the  special  characteristics  of  some  birds  or  of  some  mammals. 

These  same  improved  conditions  of  existence  were  fatal  to  some 
of  the  earlier  huge  reptiles  and  other  creatures,  and  so,  according  to 
the  law  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,**  they  disappeared- 

The  idea  of  a  "  hall-marked,"  primitive,  separate,  individual 
development  is  opposed  to  the  ideal  theory  of  evolution.  But  there 
is  argument  for  either  view. 

A  short  paper  allows  for  nothing  more  than  compressed  facts  and 
ideas,  and  therefore  everything  that  follows  is  put  as  shortly  as 
possible. 

In  examining  the  strata  we  notice  that  the  layer  of  the  earth's 
crust  nearest  the  surface  contains  the  remains  of  existing  species ; 
that  kyer  nearest  to  the  centre  contams  the  lowest  foms  of  anunal 
and  nfetaUe  remains.  We  eppesr  to  ascend,  dnoni^  a|gK^  femi» 
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pine  forests,  and  leaf-bearing  u 26s,  to  existing  species,  through 
nonene,  to  fishes,  leptiles,  btrds  and  mammila^  to  man.  Here  and 
there,  however,  are  great  gaps  which  are  perhaps  to  be  filled  op  bjr 
later  discoveries.  The  occasional  hopeless  mndi^  of  the  contents 
of  the  stnta  is  eagptoined  bf  past  internal  earth  eiuptions. 

WhOe  searching  for  die  contents  of  the  stiata,  the  stiong  point 
that  has  been  alreadj  alluded  to  stands  prominently  ont^  vis.  that 
many  of  the  lower  oigsnisms  and  lower  creatures  found  in  tiie 
deepest  strata  are  also  found  in  ^  highest,  and  their  oompositioo 
of  to^y  apparently  in  no  way  differs  (irom  thor  composition  in  their 
earliest  discoverable  existence. 

The  new  conditions  that  "  created "  and  evolved  the  higher 
creatures  have  never  varied  the  designs  of  the  lower  ones,  because 
these  lower  organisms  have  never  been  capable  of  further  response. 

The  earliest  ordinary  beings,  like  the  earliest  men,  proved  their 
existence  in  the  remoter  ages  by  their  doings,  rather  than  by  leavmg 
their  remains  as  evidence. 

Man,  in  the  strata,  shows  proof  of  bis  existence  contempora- 
neously with  other  creatures  that  really  ought  not  to  be  there.  This 
makes  the  ordinarily  accq>ted  chain  of  evolution  a  veiy  puzzling  one. 

Man's  skeleton^  and  like  skeletons,  would  more  easily  succumb 
to  tiie  attacks  of  putrefiu:tioo  and  decay  than  wouUl  the  dodetoos  of 
better-protected  creatures,  such  for  instance  as  those  of  ganoids 
(the  earliest  vertebmie  fishes).  Reptiles  would  be  better  protected 
against  otg^ic  change  than  would  be  birds.  The  featbeis  of  birds 
would  be  more  protective  than  would  the  ordtnaiy  mammalian  hatn^ 
and  plenty  of  other  similar  suggestions  could  be  ofiered. 

Remembering  these  possible  causes,  and  remembering  the  certain 
&ct  that  the  species  Homo  existed  and  was  evolving  lon^;  before 
the  earth  history  showed  his  remains,  how  can  we  say  that  he  has 
not  hved  in  pnmitive  form  from  the  first  period  of  time  that  offered 
his  evolution  suitable  surroundings  ? 

When  we  think  of  what  historic  man  was  like,  what  an  unpleasant 
line  of  thought  is  presented  to  us,  if  we  Kry  to  imagine  the  mode  of 
existence  of  our  prehistoric  ancestors  !  A[)e-l!ke  and  of  bestial 
behaviour  our  prehistoric  ancestors  must  have  been,  but  that  is  a 
veiy  different  thing  from  saying  that  our  ancestors  were  necessarily 
apes — that  we  really  possess  a  simian  ancestiy. 

If  we  take  the  whole  creation,  and  in  particular  if  we  take  those 
creatures  having  a  backbone,  we  must  admit  that  apes  in  their 
anatomy  do  more  nearly  resemble  ourselves  than  do  they  any  other 
living  beings ;  but  if  we  regard  them  seriously  we  have  no  difficulty 
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in  recognising  ihem  as  brutes,  and  as  prerisrly  the  same  brutes  as 
we  have  ever  known  tbem,  go  back  into  the  research  of  the  ages 
IS  far  as  we  can. 

In  many  wmya  tfiej  resemble  us,  and  in  many  ways  they  resemble 
other  beingii  and  amoiigit  the  vast  munben  of  the  species  of  the 
cmtiont  some  most  more  nearly  resemble  mm  than  do  the  rest 

The  ape  aod  man  analogies  are^  hosrever,  veiy  pertinent,  but 
temptation  to  prove  how  dose  tiiey  are  has  not  improbably  led  to 
exaggeiated  descriptions* 

The  somewhat  like  comparisons  of  the  bmins  of  both  man  and 
apes  has  led  to  much  eiamination  and  description.  The  moUur 
teeth  {indttding  the  homan  bicitspids)  are  five  in  iramber  in  man  and 
in  apes— at  all  events  when  we  are  taking  the  apes  of  the  Old  World. 
The  apes  of  the  New  World  have  usually  either  six  or  tour  molars. 
There  are  other  similar  teeth  analogies  lower  down  in  the  brute 
scale,  and  even  in  the  case  of  some  fislies  we  find  the  s;iine  number 
of  teeth  as  in  the  case  of  man.  It  is,  however,  wlu  n  we  look  at 
the  canine  tc<nh  that  the  teeth  analogies  are  weakened.  With 
apes  and  monkeys  they  are  clearly  weapons  of  defence,  and  if  any 
skeleton  of  ape  had  ever  been  discovered  without  these  weapons 
of  defence  the  evolutionists  would  hold  it  as  a  precious  link. 

The  oocasional  long  hairs  growing  out  from  the  human  eyebrow 
have  been  compared  with  the  hairy  eyebit>w  of  some  apes* 

The  prehensile  (grasping)  power  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  infiints 
has  been  lately  discussed.  It  has  been  debated  as  to  whether  this 
is  an  exoessrve  reflex  phenomenoiii  tiie  vestige  of  a  power  once 
tisefol  to  our  simian  anoeslon^  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  physical 
character. 

It  is  believed  that  an  occasional  (very  occasional)  hum  .n  tail  is 
found  after  birth.  This  question  of  "human  uilb  '  is  tiealt  with  in 
the  "  Nova  et  >''etera  "  columns  of  the  British  ^fedical  Jtiut  f>al  {qt 
November  190T.  As  connertinpf  links  tlicsc  so  called  tails  do  not 
appear  to  strengthen  our  genetic  connertirm  with  the  apes  or  with 
the  lower  bnites.  There  are  adult  mammals  with  fewer  coccygeal 
vertebrae  (with  fewer  tail  backbones)  than  has  man— for  instance, 
some  bats  and  some  monkey*;. 

Pkofessor  Gamer,  in  his  laborious  attempts  to  prove  that  chim- 
pansees  and  gorillas  have  speech  with  one  another,  acaicely  seems  to 
have  brought  out  any  more  striking  liicts  than  that  Aey  can  by 
various  sounds  communicate  Bome  of  their  wishes  and  ideas  to  each 
other. 

Crows  set  sentinds»  and  they  quickly  communicate  a  note  of 
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alsrm  to  their  fellows.  This  is  as  quickly  understood.  A  lamb 
scuttles  straight  off  to  its  own  mother  when  the  mother  calls  to  it  ; 
one  lamb  amongst  a  hundred  will  answer  to  the  bleat  of  its  own 
dun,  the  rest  pay  no  regard  to  it  The  talking  powers  oi  parrots 
mat  most  xemarkable^  and  the  imitative  and  talking  powers  of  the 
magpie  and  jackdaw  wet  equally  Our  co-ordioatiiig  speech 
efforts  are  nevertheless  veiy  supenor  to  those  of  the  lower  creatures. 
Hotber  apes  nor  any  other  mammaJs,  nor  btids,  can  oompeie  but  to 
a  mall  d^pee  vitli  ns  in  Hiese  effuts.  We  have  not  at  present 
leinied  much  more  than  this  about  so  important  a  question. 

Dr.  Dubois's  *' missing  link"  has  of  late  years  caused  a  gnat 
deal  of  discussion.  These  remains  were  discovered  in  Java,  and 
the  PitheMft^&t^  endms  has  brought  about  a  great  dad  of  new 
scientific  argument.  Some  of  the  most  learned  anatomists  thought 
thai  the  remains  might  have  belonged  to  a  maii,  but  were  just  as 
probably  those  of  an  ape.  The  late  Professor  Virchow  thought 
that  they  did  not  at  all  prove  the  existence  of  an  antediluvian  man, 
even  if  it  were  certain,  which  it  was  not,  that  all  the  bones  belonged 
to  one  body. 

Still  more  recently  Professor  £mst  Haeckel  has  been  hunting, 
unsurres^fuUy,  in  Java  for  any  fresh  representative  of  this  missing 
link."  He  also  spent  a  long  time  watching  the  habits  of  a  species 
of  gibbon  (lijkiaki  imn'tms).  He  called  it  a  **bQBan  monkey,** 
bm  it  does  not  appear  to  have  shown  any  more  signs  of  intdUgence 
than  we  can  find  any  day  amongst  various  animals  that  we  can 
easily  watch  and  come  into  contact  with.  Its  power  of  com- 
sannicaiing  its  wishes  by  "  speedi "  hardly  beats  comparison  with 
diose  of  several  other  creatures  lower  in  the  scale  of  evolution. 
Does  anything  that  he  says  of  this  gibbon  put  it  so  high  in  the 
scale  of  intelligence  as  upon  which  we  could  place  many  dogs  ? 

Dr.  Romanes,  in  his  book  on  "Animal  Intelligence,**  clearly 
points  out  that  most  animals  have  a  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  able  to  convey  their  wishes,  both  to  men  and 
.  to  their  own  kind,  by  means  of  more  or  less  articulate  sounds. 
Apes,  including  the  anthropoid  apes,  are  able  to  talk  just  about  as 
w^  ^  bsdly,  as  many  other  animals.  Sevecal  recent  writers 
biKve  eipicased  tbcBMchres  on  this  point. 

No  ape,  monkey,  or  any  other  animal  has  been  known  to  light  a 
te  to  make  itself  warm. 

The  seaml  unions  and  ceremonies  of  mankind  make  up  a  wide 
gap  between  humanity  and  monkeyland.  Human  ceremonies  and 
**%"fiirpf  esiafc  even  where  polyandry  or  pdygsmy  abounds.  The 
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customs  of  the  races  of  Tibet  are  very  interesting  in  these  respects. 
For  true  sexual  union  in  the  animal  world  we  have  to  seek  much 
lower  in  the  scale  than  in  the  case  of  either  apes  or  of  any  other 
mammals.  Take  for  instance  the  pairing  of  some  l)irds,  where  it  is 
even  sometimes  continued  throughout  the  breeding  season.  But  we 
may  descend  still  lower,  for  the  cold-blooded  fish  will  fight  for  the 
possession  of  his  mate — the  salmoo. 

Another  unfavourable  ape  coniNraoii  is  that  of  age.  Owen 
has  said  that  ten  yean  is  about  the  avenge  time  of  a  monkey's  life. 
^'Geoige,"  the  onng-outang  of  the  Zoo^  was  oontidefed  at  ten  to 
have  reached  ripe  yean> 

Apes  and  mod^eys  are  said  to  suffer  from  diseases  similar  to 
our  own,  for  instance^  Influenia  and  tubercular  disease.  But  the 
hone  sufos  from  influenay  and  the  ox  from  tuberde.  Some 
animals  are  immune  to  the  ordinary  human  toxins^  othen  sufler 
equally  with  man. 

The  very  lowest  types  of  living  men  (bu^hmen  and  pygmies,  let  us 
say)  bhow  slill  all  ihe  physical  allributcs  of  man,  all  the  attributes 
that  even  historic  remains  have  also  shown.  The  gap  between  them 
and  the  anthropoid  ai)cs  is  immense,  hut  the  gap  between  the 
anthropoid  apes  and  the  rest  of  monkcyland  practically  does  not 
exist.  The  anthropoid  apes  show  up  as  varieties  of  a  species,  just  in 
the  same  way  as  the  negroes  and  the  pygmies  prove  themselves  to 
be  simply  races  of  men. 

Even  the  bushmen  dnw  i]gures»  and  their  lines  and  figures  are 
intelligible  to  their  fellow  men. 

From  the  time  of  our  knowledge  of  the  &ict  that  man  oould  intel- 
ligibly dnw,  or  chip  flints,  he  was  mariced  out  as  an  animal  distinct 
firom  all  the  rest  of  the  creation.  His  remains  at  those  tunes  will 
stand  exact  comparison  with  what  we  know  of  his  skeleton  to^lay, 
and  the  remains  of  his  then  contemponuies  in  the  animal  worid  com- 
pare easily  with  the  remains  of  the  same  creatures  that  are  still  in 
existence. 

We  know  that  pollen,  from  prehistoric  times  until  now,  has  been 
scattered  broadcast  o\  er  the  pistillate  organs  of  the  whole  plant  world. 
The  evidence  of  the  past  and  the  evidence  of  to-day  show  clearly 
that  it  has  been  only  when  the  seed  has  come  into  contact  with 
"  like  pistillate  organs  "  tliat  true  reproduction  has  occurred.  Hence 
all  the  charming  '*  varieties  of  species  "  that  cultivation  and  hybridi- 
sation have  brought  about.  Hence  the  want  of  chaos  in  the  tree  and 
plant  life  of  this  beautiful  world.  Even  the  tangles  of  plant  life  that 
make  this  planet  so  grand  in  its  varied  displays  of  nature^  never  shoir 
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dimrangement  of  ihe  details  of  sexual  plan.  As  the  ages  advanced, 
tlie  conditions  of  environineiit  certainl^f  removed  many  plant  forms  that 
fiCfe  lufitled  to  survm,  and  many  others  will  doubtless  disappear 
m  the  ages  to  come  Bveiything  that  has  jtist  been  nid  applies 
alike  to  the  anhnal  and  to  the  TegetaUe  world. 

Is  there  leallj  any  ** missing  link"  in  tibis  great  chain  of  evoln- 
tionaiy  evidence?  Are  we  not,  ncmUiele»,  and  rightly,  for 
stiengthem'ng  purposes,  quite  wise  in  scardiing  for  what  appears  not 
to  exist?  There  may  yet  be  ^'missing  links,"  hot  until  now  the 
disc  overers  have  found  very  few  of  them,  and  these  few  have  obtained 
for  themselves  so  doubtful  a  reception  that  it  looks  very  much  as 
though  they  were  all  either  anomalies  or  hybrid  monstrosiiies. 

Many  of  the  "  extinct  monsters  "  that  flourished  millions  of  years 
ago  are  preserved  in  skeletal  form  m  the  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  elsewhere.  They  are  to  some  extent  still  represented  by  living 
forms,  for  instance,  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotanrjs,  crocodile, 
or  bat  The  huge  tree  ferns  and  mosses  of  the  older  ages  are  also 
lepresented  even  to  this  day. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  many  of  the  "  dragons  "  of  old, 
such  as  the  IchthyosauniSi  the  Plesiosaunis,  or  the  Dinosamuib  bave 
disappeared,  and  how  many  hatre  evohed  further,  and  are  still 
lepiesented  to>day. 

As  we  grew  oat  of  childhood  we  begsn  to  smile  at  our  bdoved 
&iiy  tales;  as  we  grow  older  still  new  fairy  tales  open  out  to  us,  and 
thm  was  not  much  wrongs  we  find,  about  the  old  stories ;  the  man 
in  the  long  run  slew  the  ^'dragons  "  when  we  were  babies,  and  he 
slays  them  still,  because,  as  we  now  learn,  the  present  environment 
of  man  and  of  many  other  beings  is  better  suited  for  him  and  for 
ihem  than  for  "  dragons," 

Thinking  of  the  story  of  evolution  upon  some  such  lines  as  have 
been  here  suggested,  we  must  almost  of  necessity  allow  that  the 
earlier  and  more  helpless  "primitive  men  "  started  evolving  amidst 
surroundings  most  suitable  for  themselves,  and  most  fatal  to  the 
terrible  creatures  that  were  doubtless  here  and  there  their  contem* 
poiaries.  As  they  (the  early  men)  evolved  they  migrated,  advancing 
at  one  point,  receding  at  another.  The  planet,  as  a  whole,  as  it 
evolved  became  less  fitted  for  "  dragons  at»d  monsters,"  more  fitted 
for  the  newer  evolutions,  and  so  it  may  go  on  until  man  himself 
may  be  no  longer  fitted  to  remain ;  anid  probably  by  that  time  but 
little  dse  that  we  speak  of  as  organic  matter  will  be  able  to  exist 

Such  pomts  as  the  arrangement  and  comparison  of  certain 
mnsdes — Darwin's  "point"— of  the  human  ear,  or  the  special  com* 
vou  ccxcnr.  Na  3065*  b 
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ptzisott  of  tlw  lemim,  if  thef  wm  dMcuwed  hm^  would  make  this 
an  intennliiable  paper.  The  mttter  of  ''living  fossils,"  such  as  the 
duck-billed  platypus,  or  of  dead  '^fxmiX  tinks,"  like  the  arcfaaeopteryx, 
would  take  a  large  space  for  due  investigation.  It  need  only  be 
said  that  the  platypus  is  now  the  same  creature  that  we  have  always 
known— and  so,  for  the  m.ittcr  of  that,  is  the  whale  and  the 
archaeopteryx  reads  more  like  a  "hybrid  monstrosity"  than  a 
**  link."  A  solitary  and  feeble  Hnk  weakens  rather  than  strengthens 
a  chain. 

I  have  started  in  this  paper  with  surmises  about  the  cellular 
origin  of  men  and  of  brutes.  1  have  tried  to  base  the  surmises 
upon  analogies  ;  then,  plunging  at  once  into  anthropoid  ape> 
land,  have  haidlf  left  it  again.  It  appean  as  tfxwgh  the  more 
recent  researches  were  not  improvilig  the  chances  of  our  much- 
cherished  kinship— of  our  simian  ancestrj.  They  have  helped  to 
fix  ^'spedesi''  they  point  plainly  to  Taricties  of  apedesi  and  to  the 
possibility  that  we  and  all  living  thiqgs  have  evolved  firom  oui 
primitive  selves,  at  various  periods  of  the  evolution  of  the  planet 
itself,  and  that  something  like  a  general  ground-pUm  exists  thrau|^- 
out  life — ^vegetable  life  or  animal  life.  They  seem  to  say  that  the 
lines  of  evolution  have  never  changed,  and  that  the  fish-reptile-bird- 
mammal  and  human  ascent  or  descent  is  possibly  a  mythical 
solution  of  our  earnest  attempts  to  unravel  a  story  which  perhaps 
after  all  is  only  difficult  because  of  its  real  simplicity.  Every 
mastered  discovery  of  science  has  been  at  first  so  difficult  to  con- 
jecture, but  presently  has  become  more  simple,  as  the  triumphs  of 
fresh  investigations  have  here  displaced  errcMS  and  there  added  new 
light. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  progress  of  truth,  ever  upward,  is  in  a 
spiial  eurve,  and  that  a  step  backward  may  be  of  great  value. 

W.  T.  FREEMAN* 
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ABDUCTED  BY  ALBATROSSES. 

TWAS  struck,  when  in  Kerguelen's  Land,  by  the  size  of  the 
albatrosses,  of  which  there  is  a  breed  there  truly  Titamc.  I 
thought  of  bringing  home  a  few  of  the  largest  of  these  Cyclopean 
feathered  ichthyophagista,  and  presenting  them  to  the  Zoological 
Gardens  of  New  York. 

In  the  usual  manner,  with  line  and  bait,  I  caught  twelve 
magnificent  specimens — exceptiooally  fine  birds^  not  one  measuring 
less  than  twenty  feet  over  the  expanded  wings. 

Fearing  they  would  pine  in  confinement  instead  of  caging  then^ 
I  fitted  each  with  a  set  of  haraeas,  to  which  was  attached  a  very  long 
cord.  The  other  end  of  the  cord  I  fastened  to  the  riqg  of  an 
iron  peg  driven  into  the  ground.  This  mode  of  tedder  I  thoqght 
more  humane  than  tastemng  the  cord  to  the  Iq; :  the  harness  dis- 
tributed die  puU  over  the  whde  body  and  prevented  strain.  Thus 
there  were  twelve  of  these  gigantic  birds  festened  to  the  ring  by 
cords,  and  as  each  cord  was  fifty  feet  long,  they  were  able  to  soar 
and  exercise  their  pinions.  For  the  sake  of  cleanliness,  every  day 
1  moved  the  iron  peg  Lo  new  ground.  One  morning  I  was  moving 
the  peg,  when  the  birds,  all  soaring  together,  nearly  palled  me  off 
my  legs.  My  crew,  who  were  standing  in  a  group  round,  laughed. 
For  sailors  are  iighl-hearted  fellows,  ever  on  the  watch  for  an  excuse 
to  be  merry,  and  will  often  make  a  jest  of  what  is  not  in  itself  inhe- 
rently ludicrous.  What  was  a  comedy  to  them  was  the  beginning 
of  a  trag^y  for  me.  They  leered,  nudged  each  other,  sly  jokes 
went  round  as  I  made  frantic  efibrts  to  hold  the  winged  Titans. 

No  one  likes  to  be  biughed  at.  I  lost  my  temper.  I  vented  my 
anger  on  the  birds ;  I  shook  the  ropes»  and  shouted  at  the  con- 
tumacious acSrophyl^  My  voice  and  actions  fir^;htefled  the  birds, 
stimulating  them  to  further  eiertioas.  They  began  to  vibrate  their 
wiqgp  with  irresistihie  fioice. 

To  my  honor,  I  felt  myself  being  carried  up  into  the  air.  I  called 
upon  my  men  for  assistance^  but  it  was  too  hite ;  I  was  elevated 
beyond  their  reach.  They  were  serious  enough  now.  They 
implored  me  to  drop  into  their  arms,  and  let  the  darned  birds  ga 
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But  I  was  afraid.  The  distance  was  now  considerable.  If  thqr 
failed  to  catch  me,  bones  would  be  broken. 

In  a  few  minutes  I  was  up  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  and  sailing 
over  the  sea.  The  bard,  stolid  ground  ami  pointed  rocks  had  been 
left  behind.  My  sailors  (I  could  still  hear  their  voices)  advised  me 
to  drop  into  the  water.  They  knew  me  to  be  an  expert  nrimroer — 
or  at  least  good  enough  to  keep  aflott  until  they  picked  me  up  with 
a  boat  which  they  ran  to  launch. 

Alas  I  the  high  dive  always  alarmed  me.  I  used  to  be  a  loog 
time  making  up  my  mind  to  take  a  header  fsxm  the  high-dive  board 
at  the  swimming  baths,  and  this  was  elevated  only  twelve  feet  from 
the  water.  South  Sea  Islanders  think  nothing  of  such  feats^  but 
I  am  not  a  savage.  Civilised  life,  maybe,  has  somewhat  deterio- 
rated my  nerves  and  softened  my  muscles.  The  idea  of  a  isHX 
of  magnitude  appalled  me.  Merely  measuring  the  distance  with 
my  eyes  made  mo  sick  and  diz^^y.  I  shut  my  eyes  and  clung 
convulsively  to  the  iron  peg. 

Still,  I  felt  it  must  be  done,  I  was  going  rapidly  out  to  sea. 
Already  the  land  was  lost  in  the  fog.  Kvery  yard  I  travelled 
decreased  my  chance  of  eventual  escape. 

I  said  to  myself,  '*  I  will  count  one — two — three,  and  then  let  go 
•^counting  thus  is  a  common  device  when  courage  is  slack.  I 
counted  several  times,  but  balked  every  time.   I  could  not  let  ro* 
My  hands  were  hypnotised  by  the  peril,  and  had  got  beyond  my 
contioL  They  dnng  convulsively  to  the  peg. 

Instead  of  rdeasing  myself,  I  climbed  up^  hand  over  hand,  and 
fiantically  chtng  to  tiie  coids  with  my  legs. 

I  g»ve  myself  up  for  lost  It  was  too  late  to  dive  down  now,  for 
I  was  already  twenty  miles  from  land,  at  the  lowest  calcuktion.  I 
am  a  fair  swimmer.  I  am  good  for  a  mile.  But  twenty  miles  ?— 
no.  The  late  Captain  Webb,  who  perished  at  Niagara,  would  tliink 
nothing  of  twenty  miles.  But  I  am  not  formed  like  Llmt  celef)ratrd 
natatorial  hero  :  I  have  not  his  voluminous  muscles  and  prodigiou:> 
aquatic  staying  powers. 

The  birds,  flying  in  an  inclined  plane,  making  an  angle  of  three 
d^rees  with  the  aqueous  fluid  beneath,  had  been  gradually  getting 
higher.  My  eyes  were  fast  shut,  but  I  knew  the  altitude  was  in- 
creasing by  the  ever  decreasing  sound  of  the  wash  of  the  wavei.  I 
was  sick  unto  death  with  that  long  agony.  The  sound  of  the  twelve 
pairs  of  vibiating  wiogs  meiged  m  one  dreaij,  indeterminate  swish- 
swish. 

I  opened  my  eyes  and  gaaed  at  the  birds.  I  saw  them,  but 
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widi  %  teniblfi  ciiggcrilioiii  for  my  icwict  wckc  no  longer  coned 
regjueri  of  bcti.  The  albitiosses  seemed  to  have  eipanded  to  a 
hypematnml  msB^  and  to  have  lometlung  diabolical  in  their  air  and 
roanneryasif  theyiefoioedat  human  torture^  and  were  congyatnlattiy 
each  other  on  their  tacceiafttl  act  of  letribotioo.  I  knew  the 
thought  was  grotesqne— I  was  becoming  detirioas. 

I  fancied  I  saw  them  fiiriiion  the  tjrflahles  of  my  name :  and  I 
shuddered  because  no  sound  came.  I  implored  them  to  be  merciful 
Then  their  forms  changed  lo  spectres,  with  heads  of  flame,  whick 
mocked  my  prayer. 

I  knew  that  I  was  going  mad  that  I  was  mad.  By  a  mighty 
effort  I  subdued  the  fever  of  my  fancy,  and  recovered  my  reason. 
How  happy  was  1  to  feel  my  thoughts  lose  their  nightmare  inco- 
herence and  regain  a  just  appreciation  of  circumstance  ! 

Then  followed  a  fear  that  my  judgment  might  again  succumb^ 
and  Fantasy  resume  her  dominion. 

Still  the  titanic  figurea  lifted  and  bore  me  upwards.  A  hideout 
dizziness  oppressed  me  at  the  mefe  idea  of  the  interminableness  of 
the  descent  if  I  should  U3L 

So  ftr  I  bad  only  once  or  twice  opened  my  eyes,  and  then  oolj  for 
m  few  moments.  I  loqged  to,  yet  dated  not,  employ  my  visioo :  if  I 
looked  up  I  feaied  to  look  upon  things  honible ;  down,  I  was  aghast 
at  the  idea  there  m^t  be  nothing  to  see— nodung  substantial — 
notlungbnt  floating  mist 

Next  I  became  conscious  that  I  was  deseending.  I  knew  it  by 
reason  of  the  waves  far  off,  the  tumbling  water  beneath,  becoming 
every  moment  louder  and  ntarer.  Tlic  plane  of  flight  had  becii 
altered.  It  had  pointed  upward,  now  it  trended  downward.  WTiat 
the  precise  angle  was  1  dared  not  inquire.  There  came  into  my 
mind  the  horrible  thought  that  these  diabolical  biwls  now  designed 
to  drown  me.  The  cords  were  fifty  feet  long.  As  soon  as  I  fell  tO 
an  elevation  less  than  this,  I  would  be  plunged  in  the  water. 

I  began  to  reflect  what  a  dreadful  death  drowning  is.  I  once 
drowned  a  mouse.  I  recalled  the  scene.  The  poor  little  thtQg 
stiuggled  wildly  for  minutes  ere  the  end  came.  I  shed  tears  as  I 
watched  it,  until  the  bubbles  came  which  told  me  the  water  had 
entered  the  longs  and  all  was  over.  Now  I  wept  over  my  own 
coming  fiue.  No  eyes  would  shed  tears  for  me  when  the  fatal 
bobbles  appeared ;  the  demon  Imds  would  rejoice. 

At  lengdi,  with  a  wfld  desperation  at  heait,  I  quiddy  unclosed 
my  eyes.  My  worst  fears  were  confirmed ;  the  plane  of  fk(jok  led 
mpidly  downwards.  I  fonded  I  lead  in  the  countenances  of  the 
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fiendish  birds  muiderous  intent,  malicious  satis&ction,  and  immov- 
able resolution. 

No  dog  in  hydrophobia  dreaded  the  water  more  than  I  did  now. 
A  feaiibl  idea  drove  the  blood  in  torrents  to  my  heart :  when  I  was 
fai  the  water,  perhaps  a  diark  might  come  by  and  pick  me  up.  This 
would  be  worse  than  drowning.  I  would  then  become  part  of  the 
body  of  a  voracious  fish  ;  my  flesh  would  be  transformed  into  the 
ttssne  of  an  anthropophagist  I  trembled  convulsively  in  every  fibre. 
Perspiration  broke  from  every  pore^  and  stood  in  cold  big  beads  upon 
my  forehead. 

I  sank  into  a  state  I  cannot  define.    Shadows  of  memory  told  me 
of  tall  figures  of  birds  that  were  bearing  me  do\v;i,  down,  to  perdiUun 
I  snapped  at  and  bit  the  rope.    I  kept  muttering  '*  Down,  down 
down  "  ;  but  the  words  were  mechanically  repeated,  and  ceased  to 
bear  a  meaning  to  me. 

Another  mighty  effort,  i\w  last  spurt  of  expiring  intellect,  was 
followed  by  the  return  of  sanity,  and  capability  of  ejcercising  the 
reasoning  powers. 

I  attempted  to  deduce  my  real  position.  Was  hope  altogether 
excluded?  I  inquired.  The  boat  was  out.  If  it  fell  in  with  me, 
I  could  cut  myself  free  from  the  albatrosses. 

The  birds  having  fallen  to  a  distance  of  about  a  hundred  feet 
from  the  water,  the  plane  of  flight  became  parallel  to  that  mobile  but 
inelastic  fluid.  The  fear  of  immediate  death  was  removed.  The 
moral  torture  lessened,*  the  physical  pain  became  more  acute.  The 
agony  of  thestnun  on  my  legs  and  arms  grew  intolerable.  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  cramp.  My  muscles  spasmodically  gathered  mto 
hard,  knotted  cords.  I  passed  the  iron  pin  through  my  belt  and  set 
my  arms  and  legs  free.  The  relief  was  great  My  confusion  of 
mind  was  such  that  I  had  not  before  thought  of  this  simple 
expedient. 

Now  that  my  frame  was  more  at  ease,  my  mind  became  more 
uneasy.  My  eyes,  starting  from  their  socVcts,  sought  for  a  rescue 
boat  riie  field  of  vision  was  small,  owing  to  the  thick  mist  No 
ark  was  in  sight,  nor  could  my  ears  catch  the  sound  of  oars.  I 
despaired. 

I  estimated  the  rate  of  flight  of  the  birds,  and  calculated  I  must 
be  at  least  thirty  miles  from  land.  Would  the  boat  come  so  fiir? 
Was  there  any  rational  expectation  of  their  finding  me  in  the  tog} 
Alas  I  but  Httle.  Was  there  any?— none  at  alL  I  looked  at  the 
compass  I  wore  as  a  charm  on  my  watch-chain — a  pretty  little  sQver 
trifle  presented  to  me  as  a  parting  gift  by  one  I  loved  well— I  looked 
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at  tbe  nu^snedc  indicator  as  it  vibiated  on  the  dial,  and  found  that 
the  bifds  w€ie  bearii^  me  stnisht  for  tlie  South  Pole.  In  two  days, 
at  my  present  rate  of  tmvelling,  I  must  nMcfa  die  goal,  tXie  centre  of 
the  earth's  gyratioQ,  whidi  so  many  bmye  men  have  endeavoured  to 
arrive  at,  but  fiuled.  But  geography  would  be  no  wiser  for  tt^  for  I 
could  never  return  to  give  an  account  of  my  discoveries. 

It  seemed  to  me  I  had  but  a  choice  of  deaths ;  to  let  go  and 
drown,  or  slowly  die  from  siarvation  and  exposure. 

The  strain  on  my  muscles  wai,  removed,  being  transferred  to  my 
belt  I  was  relieved  from  the  phyiic.il  :ig^ny  of  cramped  tissue  pro- 
testing against  excessive  calls.  But  what  is  piiyaical  agony  to  ruoral 
torture?  I  prayed  for  courage  to  eud  niy  life  at  once  by  a  plunge 
in  the  ocean.  I  argued  it  would  not  be  suicide ;  it  would  be  merely 
anticipating  my  certain  doom  by  a  few  hours.  But  I  was  now  the 
veriest  coward.  I  had  given  way  to  a  timid  mood :  and  now  mood 
mastered  the  man.  I  had  lost  all  control  over  myself.  At  tim^  in 
moments  of  emergency,  I  have  proved  myself  a  brave  man.  But  no 
man  is  always  biavei  If  be  is  token  by  surprise,  the  hero  of  former 
acts  may  sometimes  betray  ridiculous  pusiUanimiiy.  History, 
ancient  and  modem,  shows  many  such  cases. 

I  now  observed  that  the  team,  which  had  been  flying  due  south, 
turned  shaip  to  tbe  west.  They  seemed  flutterad.  They  lost  much 
of  the  dignified  demeanour  with  which  they  had  hitherto  been  soar* 
ing.  The  vdocity  of  their  flight  became  terrific  This  occasioned 
roe  a  world  of  troublesome  speculation.  What  was  tbe  cause  of 
tbeir  altered  demeanour  and  course  ? 

The  disirebsii^g  tlujught  occurred  to  me  thai  perhaps,  from  their 
elevated  position  and  greater  powers  of  vision,  the  birds  ^aw  a  boat  in- 
visible to  me,  and,  struck  with  panic,  were  bearing  me  away  from  help. 

Or,  maybe         I  lost  myself  in  endless  speculations. 

The  truth  at  last  came  to  me.  I  saw  flashes  of  silver  at  some 
distance.  Fish !— about  the  size  of  herrings  toothsome  morsels 
for  vondous  ichthyophagists.  Tbe  birds  were  hungry  and  were 
going  for  their  dinner. 

The  albatrosses,  with  outstretched  necks,  eagerly  hovering  over 
their  piey,  seemed  to  ms^  in  aspect,  weird  and  monstroos.  In  the 
contemplation  of  these  feathered  fiends  my  sig|it  became  faded  and 
bhnred.-  In  a  few  minutes  we  reached  a  position  perpendicular  to 
the  fish.  Ignorant  of  the  destruction  awaiting  them,  the  pretty 
little  cveatures  were  gunboUii^  and  chasing  each  olhci^  and  playing 
hide-and-seek  in  and  out  of  die  water. 

For  a  moment  die  birds  remained  poised,  perfecdy  stationary. 
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and  then  swooped  down  with  the  swiftnets  of  an  eag1e*s  flight. 
The  pace  was  more  lapid  than  giavitattng.  Had  I  simply  fallen  I 
would  have  gone  slower.   I  shot  downwards  with  the  Telocity  of  u 

missile  discharged  from  the  barrel  of  a  gun  charged  with  a  high 
explosive.  The  momentum  carried  nie  down  fifty  feet  under  water. 
The  aqueous  pressure  at  this  profound  depth  was  great  ;  I  almost 
collapsed  under  it.  lam  an  expert  lon^^  diver,  and  skilled  in  holding 
my  breath  ;  but,  though  I  struck  out  at  once,  it  sceiDcd  to  me  as  if  I 
would  never  again  see  the  surface.  In  my  panic,  ail  my  stiffness  and 
feebleness  vanished^  and  I  never  spurted  as  I  did  then.  Just  as  I 
had  given  up  hope,  the  cords  tightened  and  I  was  whisked  to  the 
top  with  amazing  velocity. 

The  bitds  weie  now  abont  forty  feet  up  in  the  air,  but  the  ooids 
being  fifty  feet  long,  I  was  still  In  the  water,  towed  along  the  sui&oe 
at  the  rate  of  about  twenty  knots  an  hour.  At  this  nte^  I  must  have 
travelled  a  league.  The  cunning  albatn>sses»  finding  they  oould  not 
get  rid  of  me^  but  that  my  body  was  lighter  in  the  water  than  out* 
to  lessen  their  labour,  now  confined  their  flight  within  the  fifty-tet 
limit.  At  least,  I  thought  this  was  the  reason  they  flew  so  low ; 
but,  maybe,  in  this  I  gave  them  credit  for  more  intelligence  than 
they  possessed.  Though  immersed,  I  had  not  to  swim  ;  the  tow-line 
kept  me  on  the  surface. 

The  birds,  exhilnmtcd  by  their  dinner,  l^egan  to  frisk  and 
gambol,  and  cliasc  each  other,  with  the  result  tliat  sometimes  the 
tow-rope  slackened,  and  I  had  to  swim  for  my  life.  Next,  the  cords 
became  taut,  and  I  skimmed  the  waves  with  a  velocity  that  took 
away  my  breath.  Anon  I  was  one  hundred  feet  up  in  the  air, 
anon  fiUling  with  a  thud  in  the  sea.  One  minute  whisked  up^ 
another  down ;  now  in  the  air,  now  in  the  water,  now  under  the 
water.  I  became  hysterical.  I  hnighed  and  howled  by  turns. 

At  this,  the  most  unhappy  moment  of  my  extstenoe^  in  the  desert 
of  my  despair  there  came  an  oasis  of  hope.  Suddenly  there  shot 
into  my  mind  a  scheme  of  escape.  There  was  no  possibility  of 
boat  finding  me  now ;  I  was  too  far  out,  and  it  was  too  foggy.  But 
suppose  ? 

Suppose  ?  I  dared  not  go  further;  I  paused  over  the  hypo- 
thesis. I  forced  myself  to  doubt.  I  asked  myself  if  hope  was  not 
the  frivolity  of  an  oversanguine  mind,  a  species  of  hyperoptimism 
not  to  he  encouraged  by  a  rational  creature? 

Still,  the  notion  raised  my  soul  from  its  depths  of  despondence, 
and  helped  to  dispel  its  hypochondriac  fimdes  and  ni|^itmaie 
dfeamSt 
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With  shaking  hand,  I  was  about  to  execttte  my  plan,  when  the 
playful  birds  suddenly  whisked  me  up,  up  into  the  clouds.  .Again  I 
beoune  hysterical ;  again  I  altemaidy  laughed  and  bowled. 

Neit,  down  came  these  gay  demons— down,  down»  down,  with 
the  velocity  of  an  expiess  tiaia  The  water  foiced  itself  through 
my  nose^  and  when  I  came  to  the  suiiace  I  ^NMited  like  a  whale. 

My  whole  thouight  was  now  of  eiecating  the  plan  of  delivery  to 
which  I  have  obscurely,  maybe,  alluded.  The  scheme  was  oomptete^ 
definite^  entire^  mature ;  but  was  I  too  feeble  to  cany  it  out?  It  was 
daring  in  the  extreme,  but  ray  only  chance  for  life.  It  must  be 
executed  ere  the  birds  could  rush  me  up  again.  I  drew  my  knife 
from  its  sheath.  The  first  stroke  of  the  blade  on  one  of  the  cords 
— if  delivered  with  sufficient  force — would  liberate  an  albatro^,  and 
reduce  the  number  of  my  persecutors  by  one.  But  my  hands  were 
cold,  they  refused  the  office ;  the  stroke  was  so  feeble  that  not  a 
strand  was  severed,  and  before  I  could  repeat  the  cut  I  was  in  the 
clouds. 

I  chafed  my  hands  and  waited  for  another  descent  With  a 
more  than  human  patience  I  waited.  I  had  not  ened  in  my 
calculations:  the  demon  biids  were  having  a  game  with  me^  and 
down  I  came  into  the  water  again  with  a  thud.  I  cut  away  one  of 
the  Cydopeans,  and  he  flew  oflT,  looking  round  as  he  did  so^  I  tfaoiight, 
with  a  triumphant  leer.  His  companions  tried  to  follow  him,  but 
th^  were  handicapped,  and  he  was  soon  out  of  sight 

I  was  now  towed  along  at  a  prodtgioos  mte  by  the  deven.  I 
managed  to  cut  away  another,  and  another,  and  another.  Eadi  one 
cut  away  diminidied  the  power  of  the  lemainder.  I  found  the 
team  slowing  down.  They  felt  my  weight  Few  cannot  do  what 
many  can. 

At  last  they  were  all  gone  but  one.  He  ceased  to  tow  me.  He 
remained  looking  at  me  with  surprise  and  interrogation,  I  fancied,  as 
if  he  were  saying :  "  Why  do  you  not  cut  roe  away  too,  and  kt  me 
join  my  companions  ?    What  is  your  game  now  ?  " 

But  it  was  no  part  of  my  scheme  to  release  him.  He  had  helped 
to  take  me  away  from  land  ;  he  should  help  to  take  me  back  again. 
J  polled  him  In,  inch  by  inch,  foot  by  foot,  band  over  hand  He 
was  strong,  but  I  was  stronger.  In  panic,  he  rose  into  the  air.  He 
tried  to  cany  me  into  the  fluid  in  which  he  felt  that  he  was  my 
superior.  But  he  was  not  able ;  I  was  too  heavy.  Flutter  as  he 
would  with  his  Titanic^  twenty-foot  wingSi  he  could  not  lift  me.  Al 
last  I  pttlled  him  down  to  the  water  and  mounted  on  his  back. 

Then  came  the  tug-of-war.  He  oljected ;  he  was  contumacious. 
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He  kicked,  planged,  buck-jumped,  reared  ;  but  I  stuck  on  with  the 
tenacity  of  a  steeple- chase  jockey.  Finding  he  could  not  throw  me^ 
he  sulked,  he  would  not  move.  I  drove  my  heels  into  his  sides ;  how 
I  wished  I  had  spun  I  He  understood  the  hint,  and  commenced 
swimmii^  8trong)iy«  and  at  the  tate  of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  but 
persistently  in  the  wrong  direction. 

Then  I  hit  on  the  expedient  of  using  his  bead  as  a  rudder.  I 
twisted  his  head  in  the  direction  of  land,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
foflow  his  beak. 

After  he  had  gone  about  a  mile,  he  showed  temper  again  and 
jibbed.  There  was  anolher  struggle,  but  with  prods  of  my  knife  I 
got  him  p^otnp  apain.  That  albatross  had  a  decided  stop  in  him,  but 
by  judicioub  severity  I  always  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  begin 
swimming  again. 

Tt  was  a  dreadful  voyac^e.  Ttmc^  and  times,  the  Titan  turned 
round  and  pecked  my  leg,  leaving  marks  which  remain  to  this  day. 
His  weird  eyes,  with  a  wild  and  ghastly  vivacity,  gleamed  upon  me  ; 
gleamed  with  the  lurid  lustre  of  a  fire  that  I  could  not  force  my 
imagination  to  believe  was  merely  ornithological  and  not  uncanny. 
But  he  had  found  his  master  at  last^  and  in  six  hours  landed  me 
safdy  in  Royal  Harbour. 

BCRUN  IfOLYNBUX 
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HOfV   TO    TEST  DRINKING 

tVATER. 

I AM  tempted  to  write  a  short  treatise  on  this  important  subject 
by  the  desire,  which  I  constantly  hear  expressed  by  many 
people,  for  a  means  of  deciding  for  themsehres  whether  a  water  is  fit 

to  drink  or  not.  Properly  speaking,  a  regular  and  carefully  con- 
ducted chemical  analysis  is  the  only  way  of  deciding  this  often  vital 
question,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  adequate  substitute  for  it.  But 
this  requires  a  good  deal  of  experience,  manipulative  skill,  and  three 
days'  close  attention  at  least,  if  not  four  or  five,  so  that  it  is  a  some- 
what formidable  task  and  beyond  our  present  consideration.  The 
quantities  to  be  discovered  are  often  exceedingly  small,  and  con- 
sequently the  methods  very  delicate,  and  the  care  required  all 
through  very  great ;  for  example,  it  is  an  ordinary  occurrence  to  test 
for  and  to  find  such  a  small  quantity  as  the  one-hundredth  part  of  a 
grain  of  ammonia  gas  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  twenty  grains  of 
mineral  matter  dissolved  in  a  gallon  would  he  considcved  a  fturly 
large  amount,  and  quite  easily  found  and  weighed  by  any  ordinary 
diemistry  pupil  of  three  months^  training.  However,  some  of  my 
inquiring  friends  still  think,  even  after  the  above  explanation,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  means  by  which  they  can,  at  least,  satisfy 
themselves  on  an  emergency,  whether  their  water  supply  is  fairly 
satisfactory,  especially  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  a  little  risk  and  to 
acquire  a  little  knowledge.  1  liis  little  knowledge  I  now  offer,  and 
my  readers  should  examine  three  or  four  different  samples  of  water 
in  order  to  gain  a  little  experience  before  attempting  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  goodness,  or  otherwise,  of  any  particular  water 
which  may  inU  rest  them,  and  they  should  write  down  careful  notes 
of  their  observations  as  the  experiments  proceed  for  future  refer- 
ence. It  may  generally  be  considered  that  a  public  supply  in  a 
good  town  is  fairly  good,  but  then,  of  course^  it  must  not  have  been 
stored  in  a  dirty  cistern,  although  I  once  analysed  n  sample  drawn 
from  some  town  mains  and  found  it  far  from  good.  This  was  some 
years  ago^  and  improvements  were  then  in  progress^  so  that  a 
subsequent  sample  from  the  same  mains  gave  good  results.  The 
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water  supplied  to  London  by  the  New  River  Co.,  and  by  the  Kent 
Co.,  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the  supply  of  the  Stroud  Water  Co.,  and 
the  Bristol  Water  Co.  These  may  be  taken  as  sainp!es  of  really 
good  wh'^lesome  water.  As  a  contrast  to  these  a  sample  may  be 
taken  from  almost  any  shailov  weil,  espedaiiy  in  a  tovn,  and,  fatttlj» 
as  a  MBple  of  sometbiqg  perfectly  mnrholeMie  and  most 
dauguuus,  a  little  of  the  so-ca!!?d  witer  firom  a  Cum  pond  or 
stagnant  ditch  Bight  be  eiamxned.  The  fiist  experiment  I  propose 
to  Biake  tt  very  maple  and  ntercstngi  and  in  the  case  of  many 
waten  will  finable  iirfhinialioa,  Obriondy^  if  anything  is  dis» 
soiled  in  die  valer  and  we  can  dnfe  die  water  iwsy,  so  as  not  to 
injne  the  whshwire  dissolved^  ^  shall  be  able  to  see  it  when  the 
watcrisgoiM^alaDesenti^  enles  h  is  an  mmifalepa.  Thebesi 
wKf  to  dn  diis  is  bj  evapomion^  but,  of  cowiset  grant  csie  nnst  be 
taken  that  no  ^SaX  or  dnst  is  aOowed  to  get  into  the  water  before  or 
during  the  experiment.  ^Vhite  porcelain  crucibles  are  made  on 
purpose  for  thii  experiment,  and  may  f)e  bought  at  the  operative 
chemist's.  Thev  are  of  uniform  thiclcr.e^s  and  will  withstand  the 
application  of  he*it.  One  holding  about  four  fluid  ounces  should 
be  chosen  and  the  water  may  be  safely  boiled  in  it  and  evaporated 
completely.  It  costs  about  fifteen  pence.  It  must  be  supported 
over  the  gas  or  methylated  spirit  flame  by  some  means — the  best 
thii^  is  a  small  iron  retort  standy  which  may  be  bought  with  the 
cnictble  for  about  a  shilling.  If  ^tt  is  not  available  a  small  spirit  lamp, 
alsocostuig  about  a  shiOingt  should  be  used  These  three  articles  will 
make  a  very  efficient  arrangementf  and  with  very  little  care  and  ordinary 
intelligence  no  difficult  need  be  feared.  Before  bcginnin|^  it  is 
advisable  to  see  that  the  cmdble  is  thoroogbly  dean  uiside  and  onti 
and  that  the  fctort  stand  is  free  iioni  dust  or  any  scale  which  m|gjbt 
fidl  ofl(  and  that  the  rings  will  slide  easily  up  and  down  the  perpen- 
dicular rod.  All  being  right,  put  the  cmdbie  In  one  of  the  nitgs 
and  adjust  it  so  that  the  bottom  of  it  shall  be  about  one  hich  above 
the  top  of  a  small  flame  from  the  lamp,  but  do  not  light  the  lamp 
until  the  sample  of  water  is  in  the  crucible.  Enough  water 
should  be  taken  to  nearly  fill  the  crucible,  and  a  convenient 
quantity  is  about  three  and  a  half  to  four  ounces.  More  than  this 
would  be  tedious  and  less  might  not  always  give  sufficient  residue. 
Now  light  the  -small  lamp  and  wait  patiently  until  steam  rises  rapidly 
from  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  may  almost  boil,  but  not  quite, 
because  boiling  would  cause  loss  of  the  solid  residue  by  throwing  it 
out  of  the  cnicible.  In  order  to  avoid  actual  boiling,  either  the 
flame  must  be  reduced  or  dse  the  crucible  must  be  raised  little  by 
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littk^  so  that  the  anoant  of  heat  may  be  kept  In  proportibn  to  the 
amoimt  of  niter  to  be  eiapoimtcd.  The  water  most  alao  be  caie* 
folly  watched  to  aee  how  it  changBflL  For  this  the  letort  itand 
should  be  placed  on  an  otdtnaiy  table  or  wash-stand  m  a  room  free 
from  dust,  so  that  the  opemtor  may  easily  look  down  into  the 
cnidble  without  putting  his  head  diiecdy  over  it  Good  daylight 
is  the  best  Most  waters  will  form  a  thin  white  scum  on  the  top 
during  this  experiment,  but  no  clean  water  can  form  a  dirty  scum. 
After  about  four  hours,  the  water  will  have  disappeared  entirely,  and 
wc  shall  have  what  we  have  been  woiking  for,  viz,  the  residue.  If 
the  water  is  good  and  wholesome,  there  will  scarcely  be  anything  to 
see,  the  amount  of  the  residue  will  be  quite  small  and  white,  and  it 
will  adhere  closely  to  the  sulcs  and  bottom  of  the  crucible,  ex<%pt 
only  in  the  case  of  a  chalybeate  water,  when  the  residue  would  be 
coloured  brown  by  the  iron  present  A  careful  note  should  now  be 
made  upon  the  colour  and  amount  of  this  residue^  which  so  &r  has 
not  been  very  strongly  heated,  and  therefore  we  do  not  yet  know  as 
much  about  it  as  we  shall  do  soon.  The  next  step  is  to  greatly 
increase  the  size  of  the  flame  and  to  take  the  lamp  in  the  hand  and 
then  pass  it  slowly  about  under  the  cnicible^  so  as  to  waim  it  skmly 
and  gently  everywhete^  while  at  the  same  time  keeping  very  careAil 
watch  over  the  residue  inside  it  As  the  heat  of  the  residue 
increases,  any  organic  matter  in  it  will  b^gin  to  char  and  turn  black, 
and  as  a  dull  red  heat  is  approached  it  will  be  burnt  completely 
away,  and  then  a  white  residue  only  will  be  left  in  the  crucible. 
The  chief  object  in  moving  the  flame  about  all  over  the  outside  of 
the  crucible  is  to  warm  it  evenly  all  over,  and  so  a\  oid  cracking  it 
The  flame  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  inside,  as  it  might  deposit 
blacks  there  and  so  mislead  the  operator.  A  dull  red  heat  should 
always  be  reached  at  all  events  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible  before 
this  part  of  the  experiment  is  fsnished,  so  that  all  the  organic  matter 
may  be  known  to  have  been  burnt  with  certainty.  Of  course  a 
little  time  is  required  to  complete  the  combustion — five  minutes 
should  be  enough.  If  this  process  were  not  very  carefully  watched 
the  charring  might  be  finished  without  the  operator  observing  it,  and 
so  he  might  conclude  that  he  had  a  good  clean  residue,  whereas 
he  really  had  a  bad  and  dirty  one.  All  that  bums  in  this  way  is 
deleterioas  organic  matter,  and  if  the  charring  is  very  marked  it  is  a 
serious  consideration  against  the  water.  It  must  now  be  mentioned 
that  a  chalybeate  water  is  generally  known  by  its  flat  tasle^  somewhat 
resembling  dilute  mk.  This  taste  is  due  to  the  iron  in  soltttbn»  and, 
of  course^  the  iron  is  part  of  the  total  solids  or  mineral  residue  left 
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after  evaporation.  The  colour  of  the  iron  is  generally  brown,  but 
sometimes  black,  and  as  the  iron  is  not  burnt  away  by  the  above- 
mcntioriLd  heating  the  brown  colour  of  the  residue  is  permanent, 
and  so  the  chalybeate  character  of  the  water  is  shown  in  contra- 
distinrtion  to  the  clear  water,  and  the  water  polluted  with  organic 
matter  such  as  sewai^e.  The  only  complication  likely  to  arise  is  in 
the  case  of  a  polluted  chalybeate  water,  when  it  is  just  possible  that 
the  iron  oxide,  which  gives  the  colour  to  the  residue,  might  be  acted 
upon  by  the  organic  matter  of  the  pollutioii  in  such  a  way  that  it 
would  lose  part,  or  perhaps  all,  of  its  colour.  If  this  should  be 
suspected  the  crucible  should  be  allowed  to  cool  thoroughly^  and 
then  the  residue  should  be  just  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two  (not 
more)  of  dean  cold  water  and  left  damp  eiposed  to  the  air.  This 
will  ooddise  the  Iron  in  a  few  boursy  and  the  colour  will  then  be 
visible  again  as  a  more  or  less  deep  brown* 

The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  this  experiment  is  that  a  small 
amount  of  clean  white  residue  indicates  a  clean  wholesome  water, 
and  a  dirty  residue  shows  a  dirty  dangerous  water,  the  contamination 
being  roughly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  charring.  No  charring 
occurs  with  a  clean  water,  whether  chalybeate  or  not.  If  the  flame 
is  taken  right  away  from  the  crucible  during  the  charring,  often  a  dis- 
tinct odour  of  burning  is  quite  easily  noticeable.  If  a  very  unpl^sant 
odour  such  as  that  of  burning  hair,  hoofs,  &c.  is  observed,  the  ron- 
taiiiination  must  be  of  animal  origin,  and  the  water  is  certainly  not 
fit  to  dnnk  under  any  circumstances. 

This  experiment  being  now  finished,  the  crucible  should  be 
washed  in  clean  cold  water,  and  the  adherent  residue  rubbed  off  with 
the  fingers,  but  not  scraped  with  a  knife,  and  the  crucible  put  away 
dean  ready  for  the  next  occasion  when  it  may  be  wanted.  If  any 
difficulty  is  ezperienoed  in  removing  the  residue,  fill  the  crucible  with 
vinegar  and  let  itremam  for  a  few  hours;  then  wash  it  out  with  clean 
cold  water  aiMl  it  will  be  easily  cleaned  The  vincijar,  being  acid, 
dissolves  most  water  residues,  if  not  all ;  and  it  will  generally  remove 
so  much  of  a  refiactoty  one  that  what  it  leaves  may  quite  easily  be 
rubbed  off  by  the  thumb  or  finger. 

The  next  experiment  should  be  to  obtain  information  as  to  any 
jdour  the  water  may  have.  This  is  often  so  slight  that  it  is  noi 
perceptible  in  an  open  drinking-glass,  and  therefore  we  must  lake 
some  step  to  make  it  more  pronounced.  Some  samples  will  give  a 
decided  odour  without  any  preparation,  but  with  others  it  is  not  so. 
Therefore,  if  a  water  gives  no  odour  we  must  not  assume  that  it  has 

none  until  we  have  put  it  into  a  dean  glass-stoppered  bottle  of  about 
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one  pint  capacity  and  wanned  it  to  about  loo**  F.,  or  even  iio°F 
The  bottle  should  be  about  thiee^uaittts  full,  and  ahould  be  g^tly 
wanned  with  in  f^am  stopper  lightly  Uud  in  its  mouth.  The  best 
way  to  waim  it  is  to  plunge  it  in  hot  water  to  about  half  its 
he^u  When  waim  it  should  be  removed  from  its  hot  bath  and 
g^dy  shaken  whilst  the  stopper  is  tightly  held  in  its  place  by  the 
hand.  The  mouth  of  the  botde  should  now  be  put  dose  to  the 
operator's  nose,  the  stopper  removed,  and  the  sample  smelt  im 
MH-diately.  Any  odour  which  may  be  in  the  water  will  now  be  per 
ceived  quite  distinctly,  and  an  ciTurt  must  be  niade  U)  rccogtiise  it. 
Sewage  or  dangerous  coalaminaiing  matter  of  that  dcscnpuoa  gene- 
rally gives  a  faint,  sickly,  unpleasant  odour,  and  water  with  that  is  not 
fit  to  drink.  A  good  clean  water  should  ha\e  no  odour  at  all. 
Therefore  it  is  best  to  reject  any  water  with  one.  It  is  rather 
remarkable  how  this  simple  plan  will  bring  out  any  odour  which  may 
be  there,  especially  such  thix^  as  petroleum,  or  vegetable  oils»  or 
grease  &c.  from  kitchen  leluse.  A  water  would  have  to  be  quite 
dangerous  to  smell  of  ammonia,  and  I  can  hardly  imagine  a  sample 
of  anything  like  drinking  water  which  would  yield  this  odour,  that 
of  « smelling  saUa** or  sal  volatile  to  even  the  most  senridve  nose; 
but  it  is  just  possible,  especially  if  the  water  bad  been  exposed  to 
birdSb  Rain  water  often  srodls  most  oflenave^  and  that  is  never  fit 
to  drink  It  is  always  collected  in  dirty  vessels  after  it  has  washed 
dirty  roofo  &c.  where  road  filth  has  been  blown  by  the  wind  in  the 
form  of  dust  However,  I  must  mention  one  peculiar  circumstance 
in  connection  with  this  test,  though  it  is  not  one  likely  to  occur  very 
often  in  most  ])cople'.s  experience.  Water  coming  from  a  peaty  soil, 
and  also  from  some  kinds  of  clay,  will  sometimes  have  apecuHar  but 
very  unpleasant  odour.  This  water  may  not  be  altogether  bad,  and 
the  odour  will  gradually  pass  off  on  exposure  to  the  open  air,  wind, 
a?"(d  sunshine,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  to  use  such  watt  r  unless  it 
could  pass  a  thorough  chemical  analysis.  Under  no  circumstances 
conki  it  be  considered  ahigh-dass  water,  and  it  is  generally  somewhat 
milky  in  appearano& 

It  will  often  happen  that  the  odour  discovered  will  give  a  due 
to  the  source  of  contamination.  For  example^  suppose  a  country 
house  with  a  wellt  and  the  water  gives  an  odour  of  sour  milk,  onions^ 
or  other  kitchen  fduse^  we  might  expect  to  find  that  somdiow  or 
other  such  reftise  found  its  way  into  the  well  perhaps  from  cardess- 
ness,  or  perhaps  because  the  kitchen  sink-pipe  leaked.  Either  of 
these  oould  be  easily  stopped.  Or  perhaps  a  &ulty  roof  mi^^t  let 
tain-water  drop  into  the  tank.  It  is  well  to  make  written  notes  also 
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in  thb  experimeni  for  reference  at  tome  foture  time^  as  they  are  «o 
very  helplul  and  interesting  when  dtfficalties  present  themselves. 
This  test  being  completed  we  will  proceed  to  anodier,  which  shall 

appeal  to  another  I^t  time  we  cuUivdted  an  invisible 

odour  and  smelt  it ;  now  we  will  cultivate  a  fungoid  body  too  small 
to  be  seen  without  a  microscope,  and  often  unrecognisable  with  one, 
at  all  events,  before  cultivation.  This  test  is  often  referred  to  as 
the  "suf^ar  test,"  and  the  object  of  it  is  to  discover  the  dreaded 
sewage  funi^us  which,  of  course,  if  present,  is  proof  of  sewnpe  con- 
tamination in  tlie  water  under  examination.  We  shall  want  our 
glass-stoppered  bottle  which  we  used  with  the  last  experiment,  and 
this  time  we  must  be  more  particuhv  than  ever  that  the  bottle  with 
its  stopper  is  perfectly  clean»  for,  obviously,  if  I  am  going  to  sesrch 
with  a  microscope  for  a  very  minute  object  I  must  be  very  careful 
that  I  do  not  unknowingly  or  carelessly  introduce  the  very  thing  I 
am  going  to  look  for.  In  Gict  I  must  be  very  careful  that  if  the 
fungus  sought  is  found  in  the  bottle  it  can  only  have  been  put  there 
in  and  with  the  sample  of  water  I  am  testing.  A  little  considerstion 
will  show  us  that  a  spore  of  sewage,  or  almost  any  other  fungus, 
might  easily  be  in  any  dust  or  dirt ;  therefore  dirt  and  dust  must  be 
carefully  kept  away  from  the  bottle,  or,  at  all  events,  if  this  is 
Impossible,  I  must  make  sure  that  no  fungoid  spjore  can  possibly 
grow  in  the  bottle  unless  it  has  been  put  in  there  with  the  sample 
of  water  I  wish  to  test.  The  only  practical  way  to  accomplish  this 
is  to  boil  everything  except  the  sample  of  writer.  1  herefore  I  first 
take  a  lump  of  best  white  crystallised  sugar  from  the  sugar  basin  at 
breakfast  time  and  put  it  into  the  white  porcelain  crucible  used  at 
the  first  experiment,  .md  I  pour  enough  water  into  it  to  dissolve  the 
sugpu^,  and  then  I  boil  it  for  some  few  minutes^  then  put  the  lid  on 
and  allow  it  to  cooL  This  boiling  has  killed  everything  that  may 
have  been  growing,  either  in  the  sugar  or  in  the  water;  but  it  probably 
did  not  kill  any  qKMnes,  and  these  would  very  likely  grow  as  the 
water  cooled.  Consequently  I  leave  them  to  grow  for  an  hour  or 
two  if  they  can ;  but  as  the  lid  is  on,  no  dust  can  settle  on  the 
water,  and  so  I  know  that  it  cannot  get  any  further  contamination, 
and  a  second  boiling  will  make  it  fit  to  use,  that  is  what  micro- 
scopists  generally  call  sterile,  or  we  may  say,  perhaj^s  mure  plainly 
that  it  is  free  from  germs.  During  this  boiling  and  cooling  S:c. 
the  bottle  should  be  carefully  cleaned  and  also  its  glass  stopi  jcr. 
There  are  several  good  ways  to  do  this,  but  for  our  present  purpose 
none  to  beat  this  one,  viz.  take  a  few  tea-leaves  from  the  pot  after 
making  tea  in  the  usual  way,  and  put  them  into  the  bottle  by 
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means  of  the  fingers.  About  half  a  tea  cupful  of  the  spent  leaves 
will  do  nicdy.  Now  put  about  enough  of  the  tea  or  some  clean 
cold  water  if  possible  into  the  bottle  to  about  ooe  quarter  fill  it» 
then  insert  the  stopper  and  swash  the  tea-leaves  and  water  caieftiU/ 
ftod  vigorously  all  round  the  inside  of  the  bottle.  This  will  remoYe 
anything  adhering  to  the  inner  suctee  of  the  gtoai^  and  all  that  it 
noir  neoemiy  to  get  the  bottle  into  a  fit  slate  te  our  porpose 
is  to  rinse  it  well  and  caieAdly  with  the  water  we  wish  to  test 
until  an  sfgns  of  the  tea^eaves  have  disappeared.  The  stopper 
mostabobe  rinsed  in  the  same  way,  and  on  no  account  wiped  frith 
a  do^  Of  touched  with  anything  except  the  neck  of  Uie  bottle;  it 
most  not  be  hud  down  anywhere  after  it  is  rinsed,  so  tfiat  thb 
stopper-rinsing  must  be  quite  the  last  thing  after  all  is  put  into  the 
bottle.  All  now  being  ready,  we  proceed  to  apply  the  sugar  ic^l  by 
taking  the  crucible  and  pouring  the  solution  of  sugar,  which  is  now 
cold,  into  the  bottle;  then  we  take  the  sample  of  water  wc  wish  to 
test  and  pour  that  into  the  bottle  until  it  is  about  half  or  three 
quarters  full,  then  we  rinse  the  stopper  and  put  that  in  [ilace. 
No  towel  or  duster  must  ever  be  trust L'd  to  give  a  fmai  wipe  to 
thU  stopper.  The  rinsing  must  always  be  the  last  step,  and  no 
cork,  even  if  boiled,  should  be  relied  upon  to  take  the  place  of 
the  glass  stopper.  The  contents  of  the  bottle  beii^  quite  safe,  the 
outside  must  be  wiped  clean  and  bright,  so  that  wc  can  easily  see 
through  it,  and  then  it  should  be  phiced  in  a  good  daylight,  but  not 
in  the  £rect  lays  of  the  sun,  and  it  should  he  kept  at  about  80*  F. 
for  two  or  three  hours. 

llr.  Sutton,  in  his  valnaUe  book  so  well  known  to  chemist%  thus 
describes  the  ''sewage  fungus:*  *'The  fungus  first  appears  as 
floating  white  specks,  which  are  usually  essily  visible  to  the  unassisted 
eye  in  a  good  side  light  when  the  bottle  is  looked  at  against  a  black 
background.  A  pocket  magnifying  lens  may  sometimes  be  used 
with  advantage.  If  any  suspected  speck  is  seen  it  must  be  caught 
by  a  pipette  and  transferred  to  a  slide,  covered,  and  examined  with 
a  I -inch  objective.  When  first  seen  these  specks  are  found  (;>.  by 
the  microscope)  to  consist  of  small  isolated  cells  with  a  bright 
nucleus.  In  the  second  stage  the  form  resembles  a  bunch  of  grapes, 
and  the  bright  nucleus  is  still  seen.  This  second  stage  generally 
takes  not  more  than  four  to  sis  hours  for  development  A  few  hours 
after  the  second  stage  has  become  clear  the  cells  assume  the  shape 
of  moniliform  threads.  After  this  they  assume  the  form  of  ordtnaij 
myoelittm.  A  few  experiments  00  mixtures  of  small  proportions  of 
sewage  natter  with  water  wtli  enable  this  peculiar  fungus  10  be 
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readilv  recognised."    Ordinary  mycelium  is  common  mould  wliit  h  has 
a  very  pretty  branching  appearance  under  the  microscoj>e,  and  motiili- 
form  means  looking  hke  a  string  of  I  oads,    A  fairly  good  microscope  is 
required  for  this  purpose,  and  also  for  the  next  experiment,  which  is 
more  interesting  than  that  above  and  will  often  give  much  more 
information,  for  I  have  often  found  this   sugar  test "  £ail  completely 
when  I  have  put  a  little  sewage  into  a  glass  of  water  on  purpose  and 
treated  it  side  by  side  exactly  the  same  as  the  sample  of  water  being 
examined — le,  a  control  experiment.    However,  this  test  bas  one 
advantage  in  that  persons  who  have  not  a  microecope  may  use  it» 
because  if  present  the  fungus  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  may  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  after  about  one  day's  growth, 
and  so  a  little  patience  may  be  said  to  be  as  good  as  a  microscope. 
It  would  appear  that  all  sewage  does  not  contain  this  particular 
fungus,  and  of  course  if  nol  present  in  the  sample  we  cannot  expect 
to  see  it  grow.    Therefore,  inability  to  discover  it  must  not  be  con- 
sidered a  proof  of  the  absence  of  sewage  contamination  in  the  sample 
of  water.    If  it  should  be  iircsrnt  it  will  almost  certainly  p;row  under 
the  treatment  recommended  above,  and  its  growth  is  very  rapid  and 
interesting.    It  will  generally  collect  on  the  bottom  of  the  bottle 
more  than  anywhere  else,  and  often  pieces  of  it  will  adhere  to  the 
sides.   It  first  appears  as  a  grey  6tm,  and  is  quite  easily  seen  by 
the  unassisted  eye.   If  now  allowed  to  stand  a  few  days  longer  in 
a  good  diAise  dayUght  it  will  grow  thicker  and  even  lumpy  and 
flufiy  in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  an  inhabited  room.   It  must, 
however,  be  mentbned  that  these  fungoid  growths  may  be  either 
expedited  or  hindered  by  trifling  drcumstanoes,  socb,  for  instance, 
as  the  violent  fluctuation  of  temperature  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other  or  the  mineral  and  other  contents  of  the  water  suiting  thon  or 
being  unsuitable  for  tht  ni,  and  the  presence  of  antiseptics  would  be 
very  likely  to  stop  them  altogether,  especially  if  present  m  any 
quantity.    These  considerations  make  it  quite  impossible  to  place 
much  confidence  in  this  test  ;  but  it  is  so  extremely  ^sy,  and  if  the 
fungus  should  be  present  and  grow  it  is  so  interesting  to  see  and 
watch  it,  that  I  have  mentioned  it  in  detail  I  would,  however,  observ  e 
that  it  is  not  relied  upon  in  making  a  proper  chemical  analysis  of 
water,  and  Mr,  Wanklyn  does  not  even  allude  to  h  in  his  valuable 
book  on  water  analysis.  A  test,  to  be  good,  must  never  ftul  when 
properly  applied. 

I  Would  Just  mention,  too,  before  leaving  this  subject  that  I  have 
known  water  quite  good  enough  to  drink  and  able  to  give  a  good 
jtecount  of  itself  to  a  chemical  analysis  grow  a  green  mould  in 
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^•f^iiM^  in  a  good  dajUght  for  three  or  fimr  weeks.  This  grows  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bottle  ooly,  and  its  gnen  ookwr  is  a  matter  of 
impoctanoe  as  showing  its  vcsetsbk  mttuie  father  than  mere  fongos. 
But  a  really  good  wholesome  water  shookl  be  quite  free  from  all 

these  growths. 

We  now  come  to  what  will  be  the  most  interesting  experiment  of 
all  to  most  people,  especially  those  who  posoess  a  good  nucruscope 
capable  oi  magnirying  up  to  about  600  diameters.  In  many  cases  a 
less  pretentious  one  than  this  would  be  interesting  aiso.  The  micro- 
scopic examination  is  one  I  never  omit  when  making  an  analysis  of 
water,  it  often  gives  sc^me  valuable  informauoti  as  to  its  recent 
history  and  the  company  the  water  has  associated  with. 

I  always  allow  the  water  to  stand  a  few  hours  or  all  night,  so  that 
it  may  settle  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  If  anything  insoluble  is  in 
the  water  it  will  either  be  found  as  a  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle  or  else  as  floating  at  the  surface*  A  dqwoit  is  much  the  most 
frequent  This  is  easily  gstliered  by  means  of  a  smaU  glass  tube  of 
suitable  length  and  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  internal  diameter 
It  should  be  about  twioe  as  long  as  the  bottle  is  deep^  and  the  two 
ends  should  be  mody  smoothed  The  easiest  pkn  is  to  bold  the 
tube  between  the  thumb  and  second  finger  of  the  right  hand  and 
place  the  first  finger  lightly  oter  the  top  end.  Now  plunge  the 
fiee  end  of  the  tube  steadily  through  tiie  water  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  and  if  any  deposit  is  seen  anywhere  put  the  end  of  the  tube 
right  on  It  and  immediately  remove  the  fore  finger  from  the  top  of 
the  tube.  The  water  will  rush  up  the  tube  and  will  carry  some  of 
the  deposit  with  it  The  finger  must  now  [)e  tiglnly  replaced  and 
the  tube  quickly  but  gently  withdrawn  from  the  bottle.  A  litlle 
practice  upon  some  small  but  easily  visi!)Ie  ol)jt^rt  will  make  the 
experimenter  adept  at  this  mode  of  collecting  small  nnd  dclicaie 
bodies  for  microscopic  examination.  If  the  fore-finger  does  not  fit 
tight  enough  over  the  top  end  of  the  tube  to  prevent  the  water  from 
rising  in  the  tube  whilst  the  finger  is  in  position  and  before  the 
eiperimenter  is  ready,  the  tip  of  the  finger  should  be  moistened  by 
the  tongue  and  no  further  difficulty  will  be  found  Of  coune  the 
lower  end  of  the  tube  must  not  be  touched  In  looking  through  the 
ooimnn  of  water  in  the  tube  it  is  not  utmsual  to  see  various  more  or 
less  solid  Aspes  fiilling  gently  through  it  The  tube  must  therefore 
be  hdd  feiticsHy  over  a  slip  of  ^ss  until  these  bodies  have 
descended  into  the  drop  of  water  at  the  bottom,  when  the  drop  may 
be  allowed  to  touch  the  slip  of  glass,  and  so  the  drop  and  its 
contents  can  be  secured  under  a  cover  glass,  and  esamlned  under  .the 
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microscope  with  magnifying  power  suitable  to  their  size  as  in  the  usual 
way.  An  oblique  uansmitted  light  will  genenlly  be  found  the  best 
and  a  magnification  of  about  500  to  600  diameters  the  most  semoeable 
power  to  start  with.  In  the  deposit  from  a  bad  water  we  may  eiqiect  to 
find  bacteria  of  various  kinds — ^trilla,  dirty-looking  shapeless  lumps 
of  cdouied  stufl^  and  a  more  or  less  thiee*ooniered  mass  of  granules 
somewhat  lesembliqg  a  bunch  of  grapes.  Its  colour  is»  as  a  rule, 
yeUow,  and  often  its  outside  edges  are  tinged  with  green.  A  few 
days'  standing  will  often  increase  die  amount  of  deposit  in  such  a 
water  very  considerably,  and  mould  will  appear.  Water  giving  a 
deposit  answering  this  description  is  quite  unfit  to  drink  under  all 
circumstances.  Most  microsco[)ists  have  a  good  text-book  on  the 
use  of  the  n^icroscope.  Those  who  have  not  should  got  one  at  once, 
such  as  Hogg's  or  Carpenter's.  Another  good  book  more  especially 
for  water  examination  is  Macdonaid's  "  Guide  to  the  Microscopical 
Examination  of  Drinking  Water."  In  these  books  may  be  found 
illustrations  of  the  various  animalculae,  vegetable  spores,  &c.,  like^ 
to  be  present  in  water.  Any  grains  of  sand  or  mineral  matter  ma}r 
be  disregarded,  as  they  will  settle  harmlessly  to  the  bottom,  and,  being 
insoluble,  they  can  be  easily  avoided*  It  would  not  be  aidvisable  lo 
drink  them. 

A  good,  wholesome^  dean  water  would  be  free  from  aU  deposit^ 
and  slunild  show  nothing  when  under  the  microicope  with  amagni- 
fytng  power  of  500  diameters* 

Any  water  containii^  moving  antmalculie^  bacteria  active  or 
donnant,  small  wonns,  vegetable  matter,  mould  or  any  other  fungoid 
growth,  shapeless  lumps  coloured  or  not  but  of  gelatinous  or  fleshy 
appearance,  or  the  small  bunch  of  grape-like  conglomeration,  known 
by  the  name  of  Botrytis,  cannot  be  considered  wholesome  or  fit  to 
drink.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  this  interesting  subject  further 
will  do  well  to  consult  their  microscope  text-books  on  Botrytis, 
Sphseria,  Crenothrix,  Sphaeriacei,  Mucor  mucedo,  Pem'ciUium,  &:c., 
all  of  which  are  evidence  of  something  unwholesome  in  the  water  to 
say  the  very  least  possible.  In  fact,  it  would  be  by  far  the  safest 
plan  to  consider  each  of  them  evidence  of  very  serious  contaminatioa 
and  a  plain  indication  that  the  water  is  quite  unfit  to  drink. 

It  would  hardly  be  too  much  to  say  that  most,  if  not  aU,  of  these 
microscopic  oigantsms  would  be  evidoKe  of  sewage  contaminatioD, 
for  sewi^  is  a  veiy  compieliensive  word,  indoding  in  its  application 
a  gfeat  variety  of  offensive  matter  in  process  of  putiefrctioii,  all  of 
which  is  most  injurious  to  health.  Certainly  a  good  many  micro- 
scopie  ocganlsms,  such  as  Spirilla,  Botrytis,       are  eridenoe  of 
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organic  putrefaction,  since  they  show  that  vegetable  matter  loaded 
with  spores  has  got  into  the  water  and  that  the  conditions  are 
favourable  to  growth,  and  we  know  that  putrefacuoii,  if  not  actually 
present,  as  it  most  likely  is,  will  not  be  long  delayed. 

All  my  readers  will  do  ^vlsc]y  to  consider  any  such  water  as  that 
we  are  now  speaking  of  unfit  to  drink  and  to  avoid  all  risk,  no 
matter  how  slight  it  may  seem.  A  contaminated  water  has  often 
been  the  cause  of  long,  dangerous,  painful  illness,  grave  anxiety  and 
even  death  to  individuals  and  to  large  communities.  How  many 
cases  of  typhoid  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria,  and  other  dreadful 
diaeascs  have  been  traced  to  water  contamination  ?  And  how  many 
mote  cases  have  been  due  to  it  before  seienoe  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  us  to  trace  their  origin?  Many  a  fiital  epidemic^ 
with  its  long  tndn  of  sorrow  and  misery  I 

Now  for  a  few  practical  coaduslons  before  we  leave  the  subject 
Fiat,  never  drink  water  from  pond^  ditches,  or  any  other 
stagnant  water,  and  as  far  as  possible  avoid  shaHow  wdls,  which  are 
generally  filled  with  suTfiu:e  drainage.  Do  not  rely  upon  a  little 
whiskey  to  make  the  water  safe,  as  it  is  of  very  doubtful  efficacy  or 
altogether  fulilc.  I5oilu\L:  is  much  more  potent.  Keep  all  cisterns 
clean  and  do  not  sink  wells  near  burial-grounds,  or  dung-heaps,  or 
fium-yaids,  or  even  dvvellings.  Keep  flies  and  other  filthy  insects 
out  of  water  cisterns,  jugs,  bottles,  &c.  It  is  best  to  rinse  all 
bottles,  jugs,  &c,  after  wiping  them,  as  towels  and  cloths  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  cleanliness.  Worms,  vermin,  and  even  birds 
occasionally  get  into  cisterns,  so  that  they  should  be  carefully  looked 
into  quite  frequently,  and  any  sign  of  turbidity  should  be  taken  as  a 
winung  of  mischief  and  its  cause  ascertained  and  stopped.  Turbidity 
in  a  water  is  likely  to  increase,  and  it  might  easily  be  caused  by  a 
dead  mouse  or  rat  in  the  cisteni  or  even  by  flies,  for  hardly  anything 
is  more  filthy  than  flies,  especially   blue  botdes." 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  clean  water  put  into  dirty 
veasesis  and  so  made  unwholesome,  for  water  has  a  wonderful  power 
of  absorbing  dirt  and  the  deleterious  substances  it  contains.  It  is 
also  unfortunate  that  water  may  appear  bright  and  nice  and  may 
even  have  a  pleasant  taste,  and  yet  be  dangerous  to  health. 

Secondly,  we  will  consider  a  few  remedies,  although  prevention 
where  possible  is  better  than  cure.  If  a  water  suffers  from  exec  ss  of 
mineral  matter,  we  may  frequently  reduce  this  by  adding  a  very  small 
quantity  of  freshly  burned  quicklime.  The  best  plan  is  to  take  a 
very  small  lump  of  the  quicklime  and  put  it  in  a  clean  saucer,  then 
]>our  a  Uule  water  on  it.   If  the  quicklime  is  fresh,  well  burned,  and 
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good,  the  water  will  be  soaked  in  with  great  avidity.   As  loon  as  die 

lump  appears  dry  again  it  will  get  very  hot  and  gi\  e  off  a  lot  of 
steam  and  fall  to  a  white  powder,  the  chemical  name  of  which  is 
hydrate  of  lime.  This  powder  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  cold 
water,  so  it  may  be  put  into  a  tumbler-ful  of  cold  water  and  allowed 
to  settle.  We  now  have  about  half  a  pint  of  lirne-water  and  some 
sediment  in  the  tumbler.  Pour  the  clear  liquid  into  about  a  gallon 
of  the  water  which  requires  purifying,  and  stir  it  all  up  thoroughly, 
or  course  the  sediment  still  remains  in  the  tumbler,  and  is  put  on 
one  side  in  case  it  should  be  wanted  later  on.  In  the  gallon  vessel 
the  admixture  of  the  lime-water  has  made  the  whole  lot  turbid, 
because  the  hydiate  of  lime  has  united  with  some  or  all  of  the 
carbonic  add  present  to  form  solid  carbonate  of  limc^  and  this,  being 
heavy,  will  soon  foil  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment,  and  will  take  with 
it  a  good  deal  of  organic  impurity.  If  too  much  lime-water  has  not 
been  added  the  total  mineral  matter  in  the  dear  water  above  the 
sediment  will  be  considerably  reduced.  If  too  much  lime-water  has 
been  added  a  white  very  thin  scum  of  carbonate  of  lime  wHl  form  on 
the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  boms.  An 
excess  must  of  course  be  avoided. 

\{  the  water  should  suffer  frota  the  ] presence  uf  organic  matter, 
we  have  a  method  of  burning  it  away  without  even  warming  the 
water.  If  we  add  permanganate  of  potash,  which  conLains  a  large 
pei  ci  ntage  of  oxygen,  the  combustible  organic  matter  is  attacked  by 
the  oxygen,  and  is  virtually,  or  in  fact  practically,  burnt.  The  unfor- 
tunate part  of  this  process  is  that  the  products  of  the  combustion, 
together  with  the  pota^  and  manganese,  are  left  in  the  water,  but, 
fortunately,  these  may  easily  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  best 
way  to  proceed  is  to  get  a  clean  bottle  holding  two  or  three  ounces, 
and  furnished  with  a  glass  stopper.  Put  a  few  gmins  of  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash  into  it  and  fill  it  up  with  dean  cold  water.  Shake 
the  bottle  gently  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  permanganate  is  dissolved. 
The  colour  of  this  solution  is  very  beautiful,  and  must  be  observed 
carefoUy  because  it  is  a  useftil  guide  to  the  deansing  process.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  have  a  water-botde  holding  about  a  quart  of  the 
water  we  wish  to  purify.  We  now  drop  about  four  or  five  distinct 
drops  of  the  coloured  solution  into  it  from  the  glass-stoppered  bottle 
and  stir  it  up  well.  The  quart  will  now  appear  very  faintly  pink  if 
we  stand  the  bottle  upon  a  white  sheet  of  paper  or  a  white  dinner- 
plate  and  look,  down  upon  and  through  it,  but  this  pink  colour  will 
disappear  more  or  less  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  organic  contamination  in  the  water.   Therefore,  if  the 
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oolonr  vanishes  very  rapidly,  a  few  more  drops  of  the  perroanganate 
solution  should  be  put  into  the  quart  and  a  little  more  time  allowed. 
The  last  faint  trace  of  colour  will  often  linger  a  good  while.  After 
stftndiog  a  few  hours  a  slight  sediment  will  appear  and  the  water  will 
be  more  wholesome  than  it  was  at  firs^  but  it  will  contain  a  little 
potash.  Permang^mate  of  potash  has  been  used  medicinally  in  small 
quantitiefl^  and  it  may  be  considered  harmlen  under  these  ciicum> 
stances,  although  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  diink  water  with  more 
than  a  &int  tinge  of  colour  in  it 

If  time  is  given  for  the  sediment  to  ft]],  permanganate  of  lime 
would  give  rather  better  results  than  the  permanganate  of  potash. 
Its  extra  cost  would  be  altogether  n^ligible  on  the  small  quantity 
used. 

Filtration  is  very  good  il  the  filter  is  kept  pertectiy  clean  and  ii 
well  and  properly  treated,  but  otherwise  obviously  it  is  worse  than 
useless,  because  clean  water  passed  through  a  dirty  neglected  hlter 
would  come  out  woiie  than  it  went  in.  A  filter  to  be  any  good  at 
all  must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  water  must  be  allowed  to  go  through 
it  in  fixed  quantities,  so  that  the  filtering  medium  may  have  a  rest. 
1'he  great  object  of  this  is  that  fresh  pure  air  may  find  its  way  into 
the  filteriqg  medium  as  die  water  drains  out  of  it  This  air  purifies 
the  filter  to  a  oonsidenble  extent  V^etable  charcoal  is  about  the 
best  medium  for  filtering  water,  but  animal  charcoal  is  not  good  and 
should  be  avoided.  The  charcoal  should  be  taken  out  of  the  filter, 
thoroughly  washed  and  dried,  and  then  well  baked  occasionally  in  a 
very  hot  oven.  Water  passed  gendy  through  a  good  charcoal  filter 
well  kept  is  greatly  improved. 

Boiling  (or  about  a  [uarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  if 
thoroughly  Well  and  cuiUinuously  carried  out,  is  a  -uod  method,  but 
ihc  boiling  must  be  thorough  to  kill  germs  and  to  precipitate  lime 
and  magnesia  salts,  &c.  The  worst  of  this  method  is  that  it  deprives 
the  water  uf  itb  dissolved  air  and  makes  it  taste  fl  tt  ;  hut  oti  a  large 
scale  this  may  be  completely  overcome  by  using  one  of  tlie  distilUng 
apparatus  commonly  employed  on  board  ship,  by  which  air  is  re- 
introduced into  the  water  after  distillation,  when  it  is  thoroughly 
pure  and  good  in  every  way.  It  should,  however,  be  mentioned  that 
it  would  hardly  be  advisable  for  all  people  to  drink  distilled  water 
always,  especially  children,  who  require  lime  for  the  growth  of  their 
bones. 

Some  filters  are  made  of  unglased  earthenware,  infusorial  earth, 
&&,  and  some^  especially  huge  ones,  are  dependent  upon  very  fine 
sand  for  their  powers.  These  act  rather  as  strainers  than  as  filters, 
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but  they  undoubtedly  have  a  good  influence  upon  the  water  if  and 
as  long  as  they  are  kept  dean.  All  filters  are  liable  to  get  clogged, 
and  then  of  course  water  can  only  percolate  through  them  slowly. 
Thia  retardation  should  be  taken  aa  a  warning  that  the  filter  lequires 
cletning.  These  filteri  could  not  be  expected  to  eUminate  a 
Ibul  gas  or  any  other  noxious  matter  diswived  in  the  water  as  a 
carbon  filter  would,  because  they  ha^e  no  power  of  abaoibing  oxygen 
gas  from  the  atmosphere  as  carbon  has^  but  they  can  stop  the  higer 
germs  if  not  the  very  smallest,  and  they  also  have  a  decomposing 
action  upon  the  bicarbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  All  filters,  if 
properly  put  tugcthcr  and  properly  designed,  may  be  cleaned  with 
about  equal  facility;  l)ut  the  well-made,  clean,  and  well-kepi  carbon 
filter  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  the  best  filter  in  existence,  because 
its  straiiiini^  power  is  equal  to  anything,  and  its  power  of  stormg  up 
oxygen,  by  winch  it  destroys  noxious  matter  actually  dissolved  in  the 
water,  is  beyond  all  ri\als.  I  should  therefore  recommend  a  carbon 
filter  m  preference  to  all  others,  and,  provided  it  is  well  kept  as  ex- 
plained above  in  a  healthy  atmosphere,  I  should  place  a  lot  of  con* 
fidence  in  it.  It  is  therefore  a  very  wise  precaution  to  filter  all  water 
before  drinking  it,  especially  through  charcoal  or  carbon. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  these  are  good  microbes  as  well  as 
bad  \  but  whether  this  is  true  or  not  in  some  cases  does  not  matter  to 
filters,  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  all  microbes  are  much  best  absent 
from  them,  especially  domestic  filters^  and  that  is  the  only  descrip* 
tion  we  have  to  consider  here.  It  is  also  quite  certain  that  the  mote 
carbon  is  baked  the  better,  and  that  it  does  not  depend  upon  any 
microl)es  to  assist  it  in  occluding  oxygen.  This  property  depends 
upon  its  porosity,  which  is  not  injured  by  the  heat  of  the  hottest 
Gvcii,  although  this  heat  would  destroy  any  microbe.  The  carbon 
shoiik!  not  be  made  red-hot,  as  that  would  burn  u  and  spoil  it,  and 
after  baking  it  should  be  put  in  a  good  wholcsonie  frc^sh  atmosphere 
to  cool.  As  soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  rold  it  may  be  put  back  in 
the  filter,  and  it  will  be  ready  for  use  again. 

F.  GItABABf  AM8BLL. 
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IT  was  a  gusty  evening  late  in  spring  when,  shivering  a  little^  I 
lounged  in  the  stern  of  an  open  lugsail  boat  sliding  through 
clear  green  water  past  the  weedy  boulders  bcneaih  a  pmc  fririged 
promoiuory  on  the  southern  coast  of  Scotland.  According  lo  the 
almanac,  summer  was  close  at  hand,  but,  except  for  the  llu.^h  of 
tender  greenery  clothing  ilie  steej)  -^ido  of  a  hill  that  shut  in  the 
sh.illow  Ixiy,  there  was  little  sign  of  it.  The  sun  hung  low  down, 
an  angry  disc  of  crimson  fire,  in  the  north-west,  and  the  lurid  glare 
which  flooded  the  long  bare  ridges  of  Wigtownshire  betokened  further 
wild  weather,  while  the  wet  sands  behind  us  shimmered  blood-ied, 
and  a  bitter  wind  whirled  ragged  clouds  overhead.  Still,  the  man 
who  earns  his  bread  hardly  upon  the  waters  cannot  wait  for  fine 
weather,  and  my  companion  sat  contentedly,  wind-bronaed,  wiry, 
and  somewhat  ragged,  at  the  tiller,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  each  darker 
streak  or  rush  of  white  ripples  where  gusts  sweeping  down  the  hill- 
side whipped  the  sea  ahead. 

There  weie^  however,  compensations,  for,  bound  fast  over-long 
by  nipping  frost  and  smitten  by  withering  wind,  the  patient  earth 
was  awakening  to  her  summer  effort,  and  already  pale  primroses  and 
bright  emerald  turf  crept  down  between  black  ridges  uf  basalt  to 
high-water's  edge.  Dipping  her  lee  gunwale  at  times  in  hissing 
brine  to  lift  it  again  streaming  when  I  let  the  sheet  of  the  reefed 
red  lugsail  run,  the  boat  kept  the  weather  shore  close  abeam,  and 
be>'ond  the  primrose  slopes  one  could  see  a  blue  sheen  of  hyacinths 
among  the  beeches,  and  the  last  of  the  sloe  blossom  strewn  like 
snow  drifts  in  lee  of  the  thickets. 

South  and  east,  smitten  white  in  the  middle  distance  where  the 
off-shore  breese  blew  strong,  heaving  levels  of  water  stretched  back 
into  the  dimness  over  the  Sol  way  shore^  and  with  webbed  feet 
tiailing  horiaontidly  behind  them  and  long  neck  folded  in,  two 
herons  kximed  laige  above  them  as  they  worked  their  homeward 
way  to  windward  low  down  over  the  sea.  As  we  slid  round  a  point 
of  basalt  another  stood  perched,  as  though  on  stilts^  among  weed  that 
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lifted  to  each  swirl  of  brine,  motionless  as  the  rock  behind  it,  but 
betrayed  by  a  snowy  neck  outlined  against  the  dusky  stone.  There 
would  be  short  shrift  for  any  hapless  cod  or  eel  when  that  long  nedk, 
stmighteniiig  like  a  steel  spHng,  drove  the  great  spiked  bill  a  heron 
can  tnuufix  a  man's  band  with  into  its  quarry.  Up  on  the  hillside 
above  us,  placed  high  among  beech  branches  which  would  bear  no 
dimbex's  weight,  there  were  six  huge  twig  nests,  and  the  herons 
must  fish  bite  and  early  to  feed  their  clamorous  progeny. 

It  is,  however,  seldom  wise  to  divide  one's  attention  when  sailing 
an  open  boat  in  a  fresh  breeze,  and  I  was  abruptly  roused  to  my 
duties  by  feeling  the  weather  gunwale  heave  beneath  me.  Theve 
was  a  splash  of  inflowing  water  over  the  depressed  lee  side,  and  then 
a  thrashing  of  caiu'as,  for  Jamie  had  jammed  his  hehn  down  when  I 
should  have  eased  the  sheet  of  the  sail,  and  the  boat  lurched  upright, 
shaking  off  the  brine.  lie  pointed  to  the  fan-shaped  white  track 
sweeping  out  to  sea  and  the  sloe  petals  whirling  down  a  hollow 
ashore  as  he  ^^aid,  "  Birds  may  be  interesting,  and  we  have  a  wheen 
o'  them  hereaway,  but  if  ye're  no  minding  the  sheet  more  carehiUyt 
it's  better  acquainted  with  the  fishes  we  will  be." 

We  had  left  the  firs  and  beeches  astern,  and  were  passing  a 
stretch  of  poor  bleak  meadows  walled  in  seawards  by  a  plutonic 
desolation  of  basalt  across  which  the  gusts  raced  down.  From  this 
point  one  could  also  notice  that  the  trees  were  all  of  fine  straight 
growth,  though  their  branches  overhung  htgb-water  mark.  They 
had  an  eastern  exposure,  and  it  is  on  the  western  coast  that  planta- 
tions taper  from  four  feet  on  their  seaward  edge  to  forty  inland.  The 
meadows  gave  place  in  turn  to  lofty  crags,  the  turf  in  the  mvuies 
between  them  gemmed  with  primroses,  and  the  lummous  green  of 
larches  emphasising  the  sombreness  of  the  stately  firs  which  crowned 
their  summits.  Here  there  was  shelter,  and  as  the  tall  red  sail 
swelled  lightly  or  slatted  against  the  ma^t  one  had  leisure  to  observe 
the  birds  again.  There  were  porpoises  in  the  offing,  breaking  clear 
of  the  sea  in  summersaults  marked  by  puffs  of  spray,  and  a  lordly 
gannet  hung  poised  high  on  widespread  wings,  doubtless  also 
f  11  owing  with  wondrous  powers  of  vision  the  shoal  they  were 
pursumg. 

Suddenly  the  broad  pinions  were  folded,  and  a  glistening  white 
streak  came  down  like  bolt  from  the  heavens,  strode  the  while* 
flecked  heave^  and  vanished  into  a  little  burst  of  spray  widi  an  im- 
petus which  would  carry  it  hx  down  into  the  green  depths.  Fied 
oyster-catchers,  black  and  white,  orange  red  of  beak,  fluttered  with 
tiieir  quaint  ciy  from  rock  to  rode ;  curlew  wailed  firooi  eidi  strip  of 
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weedy  beach  \  and  little  black-beaded  tern  hovered  above  the  steep 
undulations  into  which  at  intervals  they  dipped  themselves  with  a 
splash.  None  of  them  greatly  tfoubled  themselves  at  our  approach, 
for  the  wildfowl  seldom  show  much  fear  for  a  boat;  but  If  a  man 
i^vpeais  on  the  beaches  or  climbs  across  a  reef  there  are  shxill 
warning  whistles  and  a  hurried  clatter  of  wings. 

We  had,  however,  not  come  out  to  admire  either  the  birds  or  the 
scenery,  and  when  pr^ently  a  series  of  bobbing  corks  showed  up  on 
the  breast  of  a  long  slope  of  brine  ahead  and  then  vanished  behind 
it  Jamie  said  :  "  Yell  lower  the  jib,  an'  stan'  by  to  pick  up  the  first 
buoy  while  I  drop  the  lug." 

The  red  jib  was  promptly  lowered  and  lashed  to  the  bowsprit, 
and  I  leaned  over  the  bows  with  a  rush  of  froth  boiling  close  beneath 
me  when  the  breeze  was  stronger  and  dim  oily  transparency  sh'ding 
past  in  the  calms.  Daylight  was  lading,  but  still  one  could  sec  the 
long  weed  streamers  wave  and  sway,  and  between  them  catch  brief 
visions  of  the  fairy  garden  of  the  sea.  The  weed  that  flies  draggled 
and  shapeless  round  the  boulders  on  the  ebb  puts  on  life  and  form 
and  beauty  when  the  crystal  waters  cover  it,  while  it  is  close  upon 
and  below  the  dry  ebb  tide's  limit  that  one  finds  the  most  delicate 
grace  of  £ibricand  harmony  of  colouiing.  Then  a  black  gulf  opened 
beneath  the  keel  with  steep,  bamade^whttened  ledges  rising  from  it, 
and  I  grasped  the  cork  disc  whose  white  hemp  streamer  led  the  eye 
down  slantwise  into  the  shadowy  depths. 

With  a  raltle  of  tackle  the  lugsail  sank  down,  and  when  Jamie 
and  I  together  hauled  the  first  creel  to  the  surfiice  his  eyes  glistened 
at  the  sight  of  it.  Lobsters  bring  good  prices,  and  there  were 
apparently  several  of  them  in  the  trap.  The  appliance  was  very 
simple  but  effective  ;  a  tiat  lioard  for  a  lioaom  with  a  Hlivv  stone 
lashed  to  it,  three  low  wooden  arches  supporting  a  net  fabric  on  much 
the  same  principle  as  that  applied  in  the  covering  of  a  gipsy's  tent. 
On  top  a  narrow  funnel  netted  round  a  ring  servrd  a'^  tnirancc  tothe 
interior,  in  which  there  had  been  portions  of  flukes  ;  bul  ^\  hen  once 
the  crustacean  dropped  from  the  contracted  mouth  it  could  not  by 
any  means  climb  out  a^^in.  Wicker  is  used  in  some  localities,  but 
the  net  exhibits  the  lure  more  dearly  to  the  hungry  crab  or  lobster. 

When  the  creel  was  laid  upon  a  thwart  Jamie,  grinning  at  me, 
suggested  I  should  take  the  first  fish  out,  but  having  already 
attempted  the  feat  with  disastrous  consequences  I  promptly  declined. 
The  extraction  of  the  lobsters  would  also  have  provided  a  difficult 
problem  to  a  novice,  for  the  purple  and  black-green  crtistaceans  are 
powtrfid  and  vindictive,  and  made  ready  for  battle  with  horrible 
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amdibki  extended,  lliere  it  m  hair  aloi^  iHiat  auf  be  tenned  the 
dm^  cutting  c4Be,  and  when  the  hner  nttka  its  indnon  the  hair, 
•o  the  fishen  say,  hqps  venom  m  tbe  nctim's  flesh.  Jamie,  however, 
imhcmg  one  comer  of  Ac  net,  fearlessly  thrust  in  his  hard  ringers, 
and  seized  one  captive  behind  the  lifted  claws,  whipped  k  out,  and 
jamming  the  creature  between  his  knees  deftly  lashed  them  fast  with 
siripi  of  tarred  twiiie.  It  was  then  to^ed  into  the  boat's  bottom 
powerless  of  offence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  big  lobster  can  bite 
very  bard,  for  creel -layers'  fingers  generally  bear  an  abundance  of 
their  marks,  and  those  who  rake  them  out  from  under  boulders  at  a 
spring  tide's  lowest  ebb  tell  gruesome  stoiies  of  men  held  &st  to 
drown  by  crastaceans  which  had  seemed  themscha  in  tiie  crannies 
bf  the  bending  of  their  taiL  Tbcj  can,  in  any  case^  hold  on 
secoreix,  for  I  have  failed  to  extract  them  with  a  stoat  iron  gaff  from 
a  iatrly  wide-mouthed  bole. 

We  took  three  from  that  cred»  and  one  from  each  of  several  moie 
in  mccessioti,  then  a  whole  series  came  up  empty,  and  Jamie  ex- 
plained that  congers  or  other  eek  had  been  Eobbing  htm  agun.  The 
eel,  though  bold  to  take  a  bait,  is  a  wily  creatme  and  can  strip  many 
hooks  on  a  long  line  without  getting  caa^  itself,  wlule  gathering 
its  comrades  where  the  creels  are  laid  it  will  wriggle  into  and  out  of 
the  net  iraj)  safely  after  looting  all  ihe  bait  The  fisher,  however, 
has  his  vengeance  on  moonlight  nights. 

Then  Jamie  sculled  the  boat  to  the  next  row,  and  indulged  in 
expletives  when  he  found  his  good  flounders  had  been  consumed  by 
crabs.  It  is  true  the  crabs  remained,  no  doubt  unwillingly,  to  sleep 
where  they  had  fed,  and  some  were  as  large  as  plates,  but  folks  do 
not  eat  them  in  rural  Scotland,  and  carriage  to  the  English  towns 
was  excessive.  So  they  went  back  to  their  native  element  judiciously 
cracked  with  an  anchor*stock  to  prevent  iiuther  thv(t,  and  I  stood  up 
to  admire  the  prospect  while  my  companion  took  seveial  lobsters 
from  the  next  few  creels.  Westwards^  following  the  sweep  of  the  bay, 
the  woods  on  each  hill  crest— and  they  are  generally  perched  there  in 
southern  Sootiand— stood  out  black  as  ebony  against  paling  flame. 
North-eastwards  the  bare  hills  of  Kirkcudbright  stretched  back 
height  on  height,  and  vapour  rose  above  their  lower  slopes  from  the 
mosses  between  them. 

It  was  all  romantic  ;^rouiid,  for  the  Forcbt  of  Buchan,  whose 
steep  edge  had  just  faded,  was  long  the  home  of  outlaw  and  caule- 
thief,  while  Cuvenankr  and  Kmg's  dragoon  stalked  each  other 
amonp  the  peat  hags  in  the  hollows  of  those  darkening  hills.  Then 
came  the  armed  smugglers'  pack-horse  trains,  when  brandy  was  run 
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duty  free  from  Ram  cy  Bay,  and  tno  leagues  across  the  now  dusky 
breadth  of  sea  a  rampart  of  grim  crags  was  faintly  discernible,  under 
which  one  may  find  Dirk  Hatterick's  cave.  Sir  Walter's  EUangowan 
stands,  accofding  to  popular  tradition,  on  the  hillside  behind  them. 
South  and  west,  on  our  own  side,  the  arch  of  a  ruined  stronghold, 
which  once  Wallace  sacked,  looks  down  from  a  beetling  cliff,  and  its 
fcnner  owners  were  translated  on  their  deathbeds  by  the  fieiy  ship 
whidi,  so  the  folk-tales  nini  sailed  up  with  the  flood  for  the  soul  of 
the  persecutor  Grier  of  Lag,  further  east  down  the  shores  of  Solway 
across  the  wide-mouthed  bay. 

Jamie,  the  piacticaly  who  was  chiefly  interested  in  the  question 
how  to  provide  his  children  with  their  daily  bread,  dfaturbed  my 
reflections  with  a  summons  to  help  him  at  the  lug  halliard,  and  the 
reefed  sail  swelled  to  a  lightening  breeze  as  we  slid  on  towards  the 
next  headland,  for  he  said,  "  The  gloaaung  will  not  last  for  ever,  and 
I  have  over  a  dozen  o'  they  weariful  creels  yet.** 

We  stripped  half  of  them  before  the  lingering  northern  twiligfit  left 
us,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  grope  arnon^  fi^^htmg  lobsters  in  any  creel ; 
but  by  that  time  there  were  nearly  a  score  securely  tied  in  the  bottom 
of  the  boat,  and  Jamie  lamented  this  was  not  the  festive  season  when 
be  could  sell  them  for  as  much  as  a  shilling  a  pound.  This,  he 
added,  as  though  an  explanation  were  needed,  was  of  course  in 
England  The  wind  had  fallen  still  Ughter,  though  a  north-wester 
which  drops  at  sundown  often  freshens  with  the  dark ;  a  half-moon 
safled  up  above  the  h^htonds  of  Kiikcudbright,  and  my  companion 
suggested  that  there  was  still  timci  while  drcumstanoes  were 
propitious,  for  catching  one  or  two  of  the  congers  which  had 
plundered  him. 

As  we  slid  towards  tt  the  succeeding  head  rose  high  and  black 
and  solemn  against  a  strip  of  silver  shining  sea,  the  ground  swell 
lapping  white  about  its  feet  There  were  tall  firs  on  ii:>  summit,  and 
their  topmost  sprays  fonned  a  fairy-like  fretwork  athwart  the  shimmer 
of  the  sky,  which  was  flushed  with  the  pearly  lutiiiiu .scence  to  be 
seen  when,  though  the  moon  has  risen,  the  lingering  summer 
twilight  has  not  quite  died  out.  Once  round  it,  however,  the  boat 
slid  into  black  shadow  under  fantastic  crags,  and  when  Jamie  sculled 
her  slowly  up  a  dark  inlet  one  seemed  to  have  been  translated 
Sttddeidy  into  a  scene  of  primeval  desolation.  Fangs  of  inky 
fiie>ieiil  basalt  broken  into  pinnacles  towered  on  either  hand  Long 
weed  hung  about  them,  thoiigb  some  were  bare  and  whitened  by 
myriad  bamades,  and  spires  that  rose  from  the  bottom  lifted  dietr  ujly 
hauls  above  the  bp  of  oily  swdL  We  were  shut  off  alike  from  buid 
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and  sea,  and  (he  boat  rose  and  sank  as  it  were  at  the  bottom  of  a 

gloomy  pit  where  no  breath  of  air  stirred  and  there  was  cold  oppres- 
sive darkness  among  reefs  and  Icdgc^  never  uncovered  save  at  a 
spring  tide's  lowest  ebb.  One  siialt  uf  incxjalighi,  liuwever,  glaijced 
athwart  it,  and  in  the  centre  of  this  we  lowered  a  heavy  stone  into 
the  depths  and  made  fast  the  line  attached,  for  when  stones  could 
be  had  for  nothing  no  poor  man  would  drop  an  anchor  which  costs 
money  in  such  places. 

Next  two  lines  were  baited  with  pieces  of  herring,  and  we  waited 
for  the  conger,  which  most  usually  wriggles  out  from  its  lair  in  the 
crannies  to  feed  by  the  light  of  the  moon.  Far  overhead  the  pines 
sighed  mournfully,  and  the  weird  whistle  of  curlew  and  splash  of  a 
tiny  streamlet  r«u:hed  us  as  fiUling  from  a  beigfat  Somewhere 
beyond  the  rock  wall  the  ground  swell  pulsed  into  the  caverns  with  a 
hollow  boom  and  the  hoarse  cough  of  divers  broke  through  it;  but 
all  this  only  served  to  emphasise  the  silence  of  the  deep  bbck  lift 
It  was  therefore  a  relief  to  fed  a  tug  at  the  line^  and  rainr^  it  with 
my  right  hand  I  strode  it  smartly  with  the  left  to  drive  the  hook 
home  in  case  a  wandering  cod  had  chanced  that  way,  for  an  eel  of 
any  kind  swallows  the  hook,  and  piubably  a  foot  of  line  in  addition, 
and  needs  no  striking. 

Then  the  wet  hemp  ran  through  my  stiffened  fingers,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  take  a  turn  about  a  thole-pin,  r(;u!id  which  it  surged 
rasping  until  Jamie,  who  was  staring  down  into  the  black  water,  cried, 
"Stop  him  hard,  or  we'll  lose  the  eood  line  when  he  backs  into  his 
hiding  hole  and  jams  himself  with  his  tail  Cod?  No;  it's  a 
conger,  an'  no  a  small  one  at  that" 

Two  turns  round  the  wooden  peg  checked  the  creature's  rush, 
then  both  of  us  seized  the  line,  hauled  it  fathom  by  fathom  over  the 
gunwale  and  made  it  fast  when,  because  the  sea  was  faintly  phos* 
phoresoent,  a  huge  dim  shape  that  showed  gleams  of  stiver  at  times, 
suiged,  wmpped  about  with  a  pale  green  sparkling  half-way  round 
the  boat  When  the  green  fire  grew  brighter,  showing  the  big  head 
and  luminous  eyes,  the  noWce^s  first  impulse  woukl  have  been  to  cut 
the  line  ;  but  to  my  companion  the  creature  represented  a  consider- 
able weight  convertible  into  currency  at  so  much  the  pound,  and  we 
held  fast  to  it  The  rusty  gaff- point  would  have  been  useless  upon 
its  slippery  sides,  and  Jamie,  leaning  outboard,  cauj^ht  a  short  grip 
of  the  line,  swang  himself  backwards,  and  fell  over  into  the  boat 
with  the  huge  eel,  after  which  an  eventful  struggle  commenced. 

The  conger  appeared  as  long  as  the  boat,  ond  was  perhaps  five 
feet    It  had  swallowed  the  hook  and  whipped  several  turns  of  its 
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thick  body  about  the  line,  while  when  Jamie  had  at  last  partly 
straightened  it  he  ordered  mc  to  stand  upon  the  captive  with  both 
ie^X.  while  he  cut  the  hook  out.  The  muscular  Hcsh  swelled  beneath 
my  insteps,  lifting  them  away  ,  and  when  in  const  ciiience  I  sat  down 
with  violence  uf)on  a  lobster  theee!  writhed  and  wriggled,  now  back- 
wards, now  head  foremost,  all  over  the  floorings,  while  Jamie 
flouDdered  after  it  gripping  the  line.  He  pressed  its  head  down  in 
a  comer  with  a  heavy  boot  upon  its  neck,  and  the  tail  made  half- 
circles  in  the  air  while  he  operated  with  his  knife,  after  which,  still 
holding  the  quany  fittt  with  both  feet»  he  bade  me  take  the  big  oak 
tiDer  and  bebbour  tti  tail^  which  according  to  the  pfofessional  fiiher 
is  the  centre  of  the  conger's  vitality.  I  thumped  haid  for  several 
minutes^  and  ptobaUy  hit  the  tail  at  timesi  Uiough  we  afterwiids 
fbond  several  fine  lobsters  with  their  backs  badly  broken,  and  even- 
tually Jamie  proceeded  to  dear  his  fouled  line  sayings  "  I*m  thinking 
we  have  settled  him  at  last" 

He  was  wrong ;  for  the  moment  the  weight  was  lifted  from  it 
the  Ctrl  recovered  full  possession  of  its  faculties,  and  slid  to  and  fro 
up  and  down  the  boat,  while  I  stood  up  out  of  harm's  way  upon  a 
thwart  and  Jamie  aimed  heavy  blows  at  it  with  an  oar  butt  untii  our 
captive  berame  tolerably  quiescent.  An  eel  of  any  kind  is  possessed 
of  tremendous  vitality,  and  nearly  all  the  species,  which  are  su[)- 
posed  to  be  born  in  salt  water,  may  be  caught  m  the  sea,  though  how 
those  which  inhabit  inland  ponds  get  there  must  remain  a  mystery. 
Tbey  certainly  do  not  evolve  from  horse  hairs  or  dewdrops,  as  some 
rustics  believe. 

They're  gey  stubborn  beasts,"  said  Jamie^  a%  not  being  par- 
ticiilar  in  such  matters,  he  rubbed  his  defiled  hands  clean  upon  his 
jacket  ^Oh,  ay  I  an'  some  will  »t  up  an'  bite  ye.  I  mind  there 
was  one  whkh  gnawed  a  sesp'boot  heel  tight  off  a  man." 

**  That's  a  very  old  story,  Jamie,"  I  said ;  <*  I've  heard  it  all  the 
way  fnm  Fair  Head  to  Land's  End  Why  wasn^  it  the  boot  toe 
sometimes,  where  there's  tiiinner  leather? " 

*•  Weel ! "  answered  my  companion,  unabashed,  "  it's  maist  com- 
monly believed,  an*  I'm  no  saying  I  saw  tlie  thing  happen  myself. 
But  if  ye  are  inquisitive  put  yere  fingers  intil  the  next  conger's 
mouth  to  take  the  hook  out,  an'  try  for  yourself.** 

We  got  another  conger  in  a  few  more  minutes,  aj^piremly  a 
bigger  one,  and  the  company  of  the  pair  became  distinctly  un[  )lcasant 
as  we  waited  for  more,  for  at  irregular  intervals  a  cold  sinuniis  Ixuly 
would  wriggle  past  one's  leg,  or  one's  foot  be  held  fast  by  the  con- 
vulsive dosing  of  a  serpentine  fold.   Still,  these  were  tamer  than 
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tome  I  had  seen,  whkli,  for  &  time  st  least,  made  themselves  |uac< 
tically  maitert  of  the  boat  until  the  capton  were  glad  to  let  them 
find  their  own  way  over  the  lidep  I  was  aooocdingly  gratified  when 
Jamie  hove  the  stone  from  the  bottom  and  the  rattle  of  blocks  broke 

the  ghosily  silence  as  we  hoisted  the  whole  lug  ;  while  when  he  had 
sculled  out  clear  of  the  head  it  was  a  rcHcf  to  leave  the  chilly  dark- 
ness of  that  cove  behind  us  and  stretch  away  across  the  sparkling 
moonlit  heave.  A  long  streamer  of  brightness  whirled  up  athwart 
it  from  the  Ross  of  Kirkcudbnght,  and  nearer  at  hand  a  dull  ruby 
twinkle  with  a  yellow  gleam  swaying  above  it  betokened  a  screw 
coaster  creeping  up  the  bay.  The  wind  had  fallen  to  a  gentle 
breeze,  and  we  could  hear  ho:  engines  thumping  across  several  miles 
of  water. 

I  lay  along  the  stem  sheets  holding  the  tiller  in  one  half-numbed 
hand,  while  with  dusky  canvas  slanting  to  leeward  and  rising  again 
and  water  filled  with  sea-fire  tinkling  menily  at  her  bows  the  boat 
resumed  her  homeward  journey.  Jamie  discoursed  of  lobsters 
meantime^  and,  overiooking  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  com- 
plained that  while  during  the  winter,  when  at  times  one  could  only 
haul  the  cieets  in  peril  of  hts  life^  the  crustaceans  realised  several 
shilliiigs  each,  at  summer  prices  he  could  only  make  a  bare  living. 
He  would  during  the  latter  season  occasionally  take  seven!  dozen  fine 
ones  during  a  single  tide.  Railway  and  salesmen's  charges  were,  how- 
ever, exorbitant,  he  said,  so  n^uch  so  that  while  there  were  plenty 
lai^e  oysters  in  the  bay  it  hardly  paid  to  dredge  them,  while  now 
the  steam  trawlers  had  stripped  the  banks  outside  the  lonc^  shore 
fisher's  calling  was  a  very-  poor  one.  Neither  he  nor  his  neighbours, 
who  disdained  all  shell-fish  and  other  appetising  food  obtainable 
gratis  thereabouts,  would  cat  a  conger,  but  he  was  glad  that  folks  in 
manufiicturing  districts  were  singularly  lacking  in  delicacy. 

So  we  just  pack  them  off  to  England,  where  they  will  eat  any- 
thiqg  from  shrimps  to  a  pikie  dog,''  he  concluded.  I  mind  we  sent 
the  salesman  one  we  caught  off  the  Burrow  Head." 

The  pikie  dog  is  the  dog-fish,  which  resembles  a  small  shark,  and 
no  doubt  true  sharks  of  inferior  size  not  uncommon  on  our  coast  are 
so  called  at  times.  Along  the  Scottish  shores  they  will  tend  the 
herring  and  mackerd  meshes  to  seise  their  contents^  and  further 
sottdi  occasionally  almost  ntin  the  Cornish  pilchard  fisheries  by 
tearing  to  pieces  the  drift  nets  they  f<^low  almost  into  the  boats. 

It  was  now  a  cold  though  glorious  night,  for  the  bitter  wind  was 
resting  to  wait  the  flowing  of  the  tide,  and  as  we  slid  with  measured 
lift  and  swing  over  the  slow  heave  the  fragrance  of  wet  leaves,  damp 
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earth,  and  byadntbs  came  off  from  tbe  dusky  woods  ashore^  mingled 
with  the  invigmating  saline  odours  of  the  fine  sea  giass.  Small 
waders  were  whistling  wherever  there  was  a  strip  of  level  beach; 
twice,  with  a  creak  of  heating  pinions  and  a  hoarse  calling,  a  duck 
passed  overhead ;  gulls  were  honking  in  the  shallows,  and  a  clumsy 
cormorant  lumbered  across  our  bows  on  shadowy  wings,  its  trailing 
feet  splashing  in  the  surface  of  the  swell-  The  birds  of  nioss  and 
shore  feed  equally  by  night  and  day,  and  care  little  apparently  for 
either  rest  or  sleep,  though  one  may  see  at  times  when  the  sun  is  hot 
several  gulls  huddled  drowsily  on  the  top  of  a  reeliiiL;  buoy. 

I'resently  the  boat,  listing  a  little  more,  f;tretched  across  sandy 
shallows  where  at  the  time  of  the  harvest  moon  ihe  big  flounders  lie, 
and  at  last  her  sail  sank  down  in  the  shadow  of  a  tall  stone  pier  up 
steps  in  which  we  made  several  journeys  with  our  loads.  Jamie  was 
contented,  with  some  reason,  for  he  had  earned  sufficient  to  siq>ply 
a  week's  simple  necessities  during  that  tide,  and  so  was  I,  remember- 
ing what  I  had  seen  and  heard.  Theloveof  theseaisbomin  most 
islanders,  and  dings  fast  even  to  those  who  have  earned  their  bread 
upon  it  somewhat  hardly.  One  and  all  abuse  it,  and  then  often,  if  it 
happens  that  they  need  of  necessity  sail  no  more,  hear  the  call  of 
wind  and  groundswell  in  their  leisure,  and  in  spite  of  a  forecastle 
proverb  return  to  take  their  pleasure  upon  the  waters.  Still,  the  sea 
is  a  fickle  mistress,  and  it  was  well  we  hauled  the  creels  that  night, 
for  next  morning  the  breeze  had  changed  and  freshened,  and  a  white 
rubh  of  shattered  breakers  imried  themselves  upon  iaaiLetcd  reef  and 
towering  basalt  spire. 


HAROLD  BINDLOSS. 
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SAID  BEFORE. 

MUCH  desultory  reading  has  convinced  me  that  nothing  can 
well  be  truer  than  Terence's  "  Nullum  est  jam  dictum  quod 
non  dictum  sit  prius  "  (see  Prologue  to  the  **  Eunucims,"  1.  41). 
which,  by-the-by,  the  author  of  The  Preacher  virtually  forestalled 
when  he  said  "There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun."    What  pro- 
vokes me  to  this  wilful  attack  upon  the  gentle  reader's  patience  ? 
The  sudden  discoveiyt  new  to  ixnt^  of  the  source  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
celebrated  reason  for  condemning  a  book  without  having  read  it 
through :  **  When  I  take  up  the  end  of  a  web  and  find  it  packthread* 
I  do  not  expect,  by  looking  Airther,  to  find  embcoidery."  (See 
BosweU's  **  Johnson,"  cfa*  17.)  Does  not  this  look  like  a  stni^laily 
happy  adaptation  of  Quintiltan's  *'Non  possum  togam  ptaetextam 
speiaie  qoum  exofdium  pullum  videam?"    (See  hb  "Perfect 
Orator,"  Book  5,  ch.  xo.)  We  seem  now  fairly  afloat,  and  I  wiQ 
humbly  beg  the  gentle  resder  to  take  a  little  craise  witb  roe,  in 
best  of  all  good  company,  on  this  inviting  sea,  radiant  with  innu- 
merable iiiiiilci.    In  Gocihe  s  "  Dauer  im  Wechsei  '  stands  the  well- 
known  quatrain : 

Gleich  mit  jedem  Regengu^e 

Aendert  sich  tlein  boldcs  Thai  ; 
Acbi  und  in  dem&elbcn  t  lusse 

Sdiwimint  d«  nldit  mm  tweiteii  HahL 

What  is  this  but  a  lawful  loan  from  the  following  passage  in  Plato's 

"  CratyUls  "  ? — Xtyft  irov  'HparXtiroc  Urt  iravrn  pel  kqi  ovlev  ^trei' 
Ka\  r-nr  (I  ^Kw  f'*<)^  uiriiATu^ik*}'  rh  Of  Til  f  Kiyti       cIq  tic  Tur  avTov  Ttornfiuv 

I  grieve  that,  writing  in  the  depths  of  the  country,  far  from  all 
libraries  bnt  my  own  poor  "scratch"  one,  1  cannot  verify  this  last 
quotation,  taken  second  hand  from  Schopenhauer's  MS.  "  Remains," 
vol*  iL  p.  58,  of  Griesbach*s  edition.  As  Balzac  says  :  "  One  triumphs 
as  one  can.  Tis  only  the  impotent  who  never  triumph." 

An  interesting  passage  in  Sir  Gilbert  BJane's  **  Medical  Logic  * 
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(p  303,  ed.  of  iSas)  rans :  '*The  oonvictioiis  of  Adr  omx  mgomo 
minds  m  Indeed  so  iiresisttble  as  to  betray  them  into  cnocs  against 
the  plainest  evideooe  of  their  senses.  Demosthenes  says  o  /M\cms 
m'o  V  mffrof  ^Snu — qaote  from  memory.  Or,  according  to  the 
Scotch  proverb,  'As  Ae  fool  thinks,  the  bell  clinks.'"  For  th^t 
pithy  provcrb'b  sake,  we  may  readily  forgive  Sir  Gilbert  for  quoting 
from  memory — with  the  usual  result.  DemusLlienes'  words,  as  cited 
by  the  blameless  Francis  GocUer,  in  the  notes  to  his  world-renowned 
edition  of  Thucydides,  are  ;  o  yap  i^ouXiTui  tuvU*  iKaaroi  koI  oUrai 
("  Olynthiacs,"  3,  par.  33).  Now,  I  humbly  submit  to  the  reader's 
judgment,  may  not  this  be  the  germ  of  King  Henry  IV.'s 
**Thy  wish  was  fiather,  Harr>',  to  that  thought"  {Henry  IV.  Act  iv. 
last  scene)?  If  it  be  urged,  in  answer  to  this  seemingly  high- 
treasonable  suggestion,  that  Shakespeare  knew  no  Greek,  I  should 
need  to  reply  with  a  treatise  in  the  style  and  shape  of  Dr.  Farmer's 
cdebiated  Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakespeare ; "  and  that  would 
-^eed  1 8sy?--H3emand  a  world  more  time  and  space  and  know- 
led^  and  abili^  than  are  at  my  command  But  I  may  say»  in  pass- 
iitg,  that  the  foregoing  thmtghi  of  Demosthenes  appears  to  have  been 
appropriated  and  paraphrased  not  only  by  Heliodorus,  but  by 
Ohaiiton,  whose  romance^  "  The  Loves  of  Quereas  and  Odlirhoe,*' 
gained  a  worldwide  popularity ;  and  there  are  such  things  as  trans- 
lations. Sat  verbum  sapienH,  As  I  yield  to  no  one  but— as  is 
meet— my  elders  and  my  betters  in  profound  admiration  oi  Shake- 
speare s  peerless  genius,  I  say  this  fc irlcbsly,  knowing  tiiat 
nothing  can  be  further  from  my  wish  ihaii  to  detract  frurn  his  due 
praise,  or  any  nmn's.  Surely  one  may  note  these  coincidence  s  of 
thought  without  malignity —nay,  even  as  a  latjuur  of  love,  showing 
that  one  has  anyhow  studied  the  works  of  those  whom  one  thus  sets 
side  by  side.  But  let  us  on,  if  on  the  kind  reader  will  a  little  further 
in  this,  to  me  at  least,  alluring  quest. 

That  alike  Ben  Jonson  and  John  Milton  should  have  wrought, 
so  to  ^leak,  jewels  of  their  own  from  the  gold  lying  in  the  seif-^ame 
sentence  of  Sallust  may  seem  strange,  but  'tis  true.  Let  the  reader 
judge.  In  the  Rev.  BIr.  CoUette's  Relics  of  Literature,"  p.  369, 
I  find  this  couplet  ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson : 

Although  to  write  be  l^ser  than  to  do. 
It  is  the  next  deed,  and  a  great  one^  too. 

Then,  in  Milton's  sonnet  to  Cromwell : 

Peace  hath  her  \'icti>ric« 
No  leu  renowii'd  loaxi  war. 

o  e 
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I  torn  to  SaUnsfs  *'Cati]iii^"  the  hfgmning  of  diapter  3»  and  fead : 
''Puklmim  est  bene  ftcm  idinililiae:  ctiain  bene  dioere  hand 
abmidani  eit  Vd  paoe^  vd  bello^  dmnim  fieri  Iket :  et  qui  feoere^ 
et  qnt  facta  alionmi  scripseie  multi  laudantur."  Is  not  tfabtheniae 
wboioei  In  this  case,  Jonsoo  and  his  gmt  cootempoiaiy  dieir  their 
ore? 

A  paper  of  this  kind  must  needs  be  discursive  and  incoherent. 

In  it  one  flits  like  a  l>ee  from  flower  to  flower.  Isaac  Disraeli's 
"Curiosities  of  Literature"  contains  an  Englished  citation  from 
Villus'  poems:  "Thou  (river)  that  runnest  over  sands  of  gold 
with  feet  of  silver."  So  in  SbeUe/s  "  KosaUnd  and  Helen  "  one 
leads  these  lines: 

He  dwelt  beside  me,  neiir  tTie  sea  ; 

And  oft  at  evening  we  ilid  meet, 
When  the  waves  beneath  the  sUrli<^ht  flcc 

0*er  the  yellow  sands,  with  sflver  feet. 

So  Tennyson  may  seem  to  owe  his  "  fairy  talc  of  Science  '  to  the 
same  busy,  though  careless  compiler— to  wit,  I.  D.,  who,  in  his 
"Dreams  at  the  Dawn  of  Thilosophy,"  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
"Curiosities,"  writes:  "They  are  the  fairy  tales,  and  the  Arabian 
Nights*  Entertainments,  of  Science."  I  append  the  well-kaown 
couplet  from  the  first  Part  of  "  Locksley  Hall : " 

Here  about  the  beach  I  w&iidcr'U,  nouriiJiing  a  youth  sublime 
With  the  kkt$  tal«s  of  Scieooeand  the  long  lesolt  of  Tine; 

It  seems  to  n^e  that  we  may  find  in  a  couplet  of  Dryden's  the 
leading  thought  of  a  certain  striking  passage  in  Macaulay's  "  Essay 
on  Mme.  d'xVrblay's  Diary  and  Letters."  The  passage  runs  :  "It  is 
evident  that  a  portrait  painter  able  only  to  represent  faces  and  figures 
such  as  those  we  pay  money  to  see  at  fairs  would  not,  however 
spirited  his  execution,  take  rank  among  the  highest  artists.  He 
must  always  be  placed  below  those  who  have  skill  to  seize  peculiarities 
that  do  not  amount  to  defonnity.  A  third-rate  artist  might  give  us 
the  squint  of  Wiikes  and  the  depressed  nose  and  protuberant 
cheeks  of  Gibbon.  It  would  need  a  far  higher  degree  of  sktU  to 
paint  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  so 
that  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  them  could  for  a  moment  hesitate 
to  assign  each  picture  to  its  originaL  Here  the  mere  caricaturist 
would  be  quite  at  fault  He  would  find  in  neither  face  anything  on 
which  he  could  hy  hold  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  <&tinctK)ii. 
Two  ami^e  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  profiles,  two  full  faces  of  die 
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same  oval  form,  would  balk  his  art  ;  and  he  would  hft  forced  to  the 
miserable  shift  of  writing  their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture."  All 
this  seems  to  me  an  admirable  amplification  of  the  truth  expressed 
in  the  two  closing  lines  of  Dryden's  address  to  Nat  l.ee  on  his 
"  Alexander : " 

I  lard  festoiet  fpttscf  boagler  cut  command  ; 
To       trae  bomtjr  dHMvs  a  nuttr's  ImimL 

Thus  Macaulay  usefully  expands  what  "glorious  John"  put  into 
a  nutsbelL   Each  method  has  its  use. 

Since  variety  is  charming,  and  I  stand  bound  to  no  orderi  but 
rather  to  disorder,  let  me  seek  variety  by  calling  the  reader's  atten- 
tioa  to  something  that  to  my  benighted  mind  looks  like  what  one 
m%ht  tenn  a  dead-heat''  between  Samuel  Btttler-^the  bard,  not 
his  namesake  the  bishop— 4md  Lafontaine.  This  Butler,  bom  at 
Strensham,  in  Worcestenhiie^  1612,  and  dying  in  London,  1680^ 
put  forth  in  1678  the  third  part  of  his  still  miich4alked-ol  Hudibtas," 
a  poem  inspired— as  all  the  world  knows  in  this  all-knowing  age^ 
by  Don  Quixote."  Now,  that  third  part  of  the  Knight's  adventures, 
Canto  IL,  contains  the  following  lines : 

The  world  is  naturally  averse 

To  all  the  truth  it  sees  or  hears, 
But  swallows  nonsense  and  a  lie 
With  greediness  and  gluttony. 

Ay,  hot  in  Lafontaine^s  Fables^  Book  9,  Fable  6,  '*The  Statuaiy  and 
Jupiter's  Statue^**  last  stansat  we  read  : 

Cbactin  toamc  en  rcalit^s, 

Autant  qu'il  p>eut,  sea  proprcs  songet; 

L'homme  est  de  ^lace  aux  vcntes, 
II  est  de  feu  pour  ks  mcnsongtrs. 

Now,  I  can  tell  the  reader  that  I^fontaine's  lifespan  stretched 
from  162 1  to  1695,  ^^^d  that  he  [)iu  forLh  his  l  ablcs,  Books  7  to  11, 
in  1678-9.  So  that  ButlePs  forcquoted  quatrain  came  into  the  world 
almost  simultaneously  with  Lafontaine's  forequoted  quatrain  ;  and 
the  twain  are  obviously  as  like  as  two  twins.  But  whether  of  the 
twain  preceded  t'other  I  cannot  tell,  and  must  leave  the  iiomt  to  the 
knowledge  or  research  of  the  learned  or  jiainstakin^^  reader.  If  any 
wight  craves  for  work  of  that  kind,  I  can  find  him  many  a  ton. 
Questions  of  this  kind  occur  to  one  as  one  reads,  and  one  marics 
them  with  a  note  of  intenogation,  which  fiur  too  often  reoei?es  no 
answer. 
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I  trust  that  no  reader  will  suspect  me  of  holding  accuracy  cheap. 
On  the  contrary,  I  deem  it  priceless.  Shown  in  this  shape  or  in 
that,  it  saves  our  lives  and  limbs,  our  substance,  our  good  name 
among  our  neighbour'^.  Wliat  does  it  not  save  ?  'Tis  a  sovereign 
virtue  worthy  of  all  honour.  But,  like  all  precious  things,  'tis  rare. 
The  "average  sensual  man" — the  natural  man — the  normal  man — 
shrinks  from  the  mental  torture  of  striving  to  form  precise  conceptions. 
He  cares  little  for  names  and  less  for  dates.  As  a  rule,  "  Once  upon 
a  time  **  is  date  enough  for  him.  And  I  confess  a  fellow-feeling  with 
him.  Sometimes,  even,  pen  in  hand  with  the  view  of  enlightening  my 
^even  Christian,'' I  catch  myself  muttering :  '*Oh,  bother  the  dates !  *' 
and,  above  all,  those  "  heathen  Greek  **  accents—that  invention  of 
the  evil  one  of  Alexandria,  whose  name  I  for  the  moment  foiget, 
and  will  not  now  try  to  recall.   But  let  us  bade  to  our  sheep  f 

The  often  misquoted  line  ''The  world  knows  nothing  of  its 
greatest  men  "  occurs  in  Taylor*s  *^  Philip  van  Aitevdde/'  published 
in  or  about  1835.  But  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his  *'Um  Burial," 
forestalled  this  thought  by  some  150  years.  For  he  there  says: 
knows  whether  the  best  of  men  be  known  ?  or  whether  there 
be  not  more  remarkable  persons  forgot  than  any  that  stand  remem- 
bered in  the  known  account  of  Time  ?  " — which,  in  its  turn,  surely 
savours  strongly  of  Horace's 

Vixerc  fortes  ante  Agamcmnona 
Multi  :  Ked  omnes  illacrimabiles 

Urgenlur.  ij^notique  longa 
jNocie,  carent  quia  vale  sacra    {pdes^  iv.  9,  25.) 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  add  that  some  lines  In  Wordsworth's 
"  Excursion  "  (Book  L),  published  before  Taylor's  "  Philip  van  Arte- 
velde,"  describing  the  Wordsworthian  "  Wanderer,**  run  thus : — 

Strongest  minds 
Are  often  thosc  of  wbom  the  noisy  world 
licaiji  least. 

Lord  Byron,  in  his  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers/' 
scoffs  at  poor  Coleridge  as  "the  bard  who  soars  to  elegize  an  ass." 
But  some  asses— to  say  naught  of  Balaam's — have  been  famous 
enough;  especially  that  of  Buudan,  the  Schoolman,  whose  ass 
appears  in  every  treatise  on  Logic  from  the  days  of  Buridan  himself 
to  those  of  J.  S.  Mill.  This  renowned  quadruped  dies  of  hunger 
rather  thnn  make  rhoice  between  a  perfect  pair  of  trusses  of  hay 
exactly  equidistant  from  his  nose.  And  this  ass  remained  the 
property  of  Buridan  tiU  Schopenhauer  discovered  that  it  belongs  of 
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q^t  to  Da&te^  onlsr  that  Duile's  stubborn  food-retoer  happens  to 
be  a  man.  And  thit»  I  fiear,  is  a  kUL  But  no  matter.  The  right 
of  Dante  to  the  animal— anoe  Sallust  and  modem  scienoe  combine 
to  make  man  an  animal — ^lests  npon  the  opening  lines  of  the  fourth 
bookof  die  great  grim  old  poet's  "Paradiso 

Intra  duo  cibi,  distanti  e  moventi 
D'  on  modo,  prima  si  morria  di  fame 
Che  Uber  uom  1*  an  si  xcasat  a'  denti. 

But  is  Dantc^s  tide  to  the  origination  of  this  notion  dear?  Far 
from  it  For  Ovidt  in  his  Metamorphoses^  (Book  5,  L  164,  seq.)^ 
likens  Perseus  to  a  mvenous  tiger  debating  whether  of  twain  herds 

of  sheep  he  shall  attack  : 

Tigris  ut,  auditis  diversa  vallc  duorum 
Bxstimulata  fame  mugitibus  armentorum, 
Nesdt  ulro  potius  riiat,  et  ruere  ardet  utroque, 
Sic  dttWos  Pttseus. 

And  then»  long  before  Ovid»  comes  our  old  friend  or  foe  the 
inevitable  Aristotie^  and-— so  to  speak— takes  all  die  wind  out  of 
Dante^  and  Ovid's  sails  with  his  ««t  o  Xoyot  rov  wwAvto^  ^al 

inrixoyro^,  kqX  yap  ramv  'qptftttp  ctKiymuov  ;  whcte  Ae  WOlds  6 
Xoyoc  serve  to  show  that  the  story  of  the  hungry  and  thirsty  man 

standing  stockstill  between  the  two  equidisUiu  stores  of  eaiablts  and 
drinkables  muat  have  been  an  old  slory  even  in  the  ^tagirite's 
time. 

The  passage  from  Ovid  is  my  own  **  find."  The  far  niore  telling 
citation  from  Ansiotle,  \s  l:ich  traces  Buridan's  ass  straight  home  to 
the  **  old  saws  "  of  the  Greeks,  I  owe  to  Schopenhauer.  Meanwhile, 
I  Httle  doubt  that  some  Oriental  pundit  long  since  found  the 
moke  " — as  the  costers  would  call  it— ^1  agog  among  those  distant 
Aryans  who  "  never  injured  us,"  save  by  indirectly  bringing  lis  into 
this  blessed  world,  which,  aocofdtng  to  Schopenhauer,  is  a  hoge  and 
terrible  mistake.  However,  spite  of  Schopenhauer— and  Punch's  *> 
"  Don't '^-^folk  still  marry  and  are  given  in  marriage^  and  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  doings  and  sayings  of  their  fore&thers,  and  pny 
for  die  prosperity  of  their  bairns. 

One  redeeming  feature  in  Schopenhauer's  writings  is  the  intense 
love  of  the  Gredc  and  the  Roman  cbssics  whidi  permeates  the  whole 
and  stands  out  in  striking  contrast  with  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  scorn 
of  them,  or  a,l  Iea.,st  of  those  misguided  beings  who  sf>end  their  days 
and  nights  in  study mg  them.    In  this  regard,  if  I  may  be  permitted 
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to  voice  my  feeling,  I  side  with  the  German  sage  against  the  English; 
and  his  keen  nose  for  coincidences  of  thought  and  expression,  backed 
by  his  tenacious  memory,  have  done  me  "  yeoman's  service "  in 
enlarging  my  herbarium  coviparativum  of  flowers  of  thought  and 
speech,  and  it  pleases  me  to  pay  this  debt  of  thanks  to  the  great 
thinker  who  deemed  it  not  beneath  his  dignity  to  join  the 
unambitious  band  of  those  who  love  to  note  what  has  been  said 
before. 

Of  what  the  Greek  grammarians  call  axtxl  Xeyd/io-a— which  I 
shall  venture  to  English  "oncewds" — ^Would  not  be  eaqr  to 
lengthen  the  list  They  have  all  been  culled  and  dried  and  cata- 
logued. No  one— except  perhaps  Professor  Jebb— could  hope  to 
add  to  them.  But  endless  is  the  task  of  us  duU  and  barren  ploddeit 
who  enviously  love  to  track  this  writer  in  that  writei's  snow— oh! 
Sir  Walter  Soott^  'twas  you,  and  Thomas  Moore^  with  a  rate  in  aid 
from  Diyden,  said  that  of  us  I  We  do  not  deserve  it ;  and  we  shall 
calmly  pursue  our  game,  even  though  it  lead  us  to  set  foot  in  your 
own  extensive  coverts.  Rut  for  the  present  we  refrain,  having  other 
rare  birds  in  view.  And  first,  Alexander  Pope.  Surely  when  the 
bard  of  Twickenham — or  Twitnam,  as  he  spells  it  at  the  head  of  his 
own  letters —sang  of  himself 


there  must  have  been  ringing  in  his  retentive  ears  an  echo  of  his 
favourite  Spenser's 

Fieree  wan  and  fiuthfiil  lores  ihaU  moialiae  my  tong* 

in  the  last  line  of  the  first  of  the  introductory  stanzas  prefixed  to  the 
"  Faerie  Queene."  Then  turn  the  page,  and  you'll  catch  Spenser 
himself  palpably  in  debt  to  Viigil.  Writes  Spenser  Faerie 
Queene,"  Book  I.  c  i,  st  7,  L  6),  "  Not  pierceaUe  with  power  of 
any  star."  What  is  thislmt  a  liteial  Eoglishing  of  Vitga*!  «Nullo 
penetiabilis  astro?"  Again,  in  Book  II.  c  3,  st  he  boldly 
boiTOws  the  *'Nec  vox  hominum  sonat,  O  dea  oeite"  of  Vtigil's  first 


But  we  shudder  at  the  bare  thought  of  computing  Spenser's  debt 
to  Virgil,  himself  so  deep  in  debt  to  Homer,  Hesiod,  Aratus,  Theo- 
critus, Lucretius,  and  many  another  seer.  But  what  poet,  great 


That  not  in  Fancy's  nase  he  wanderM  long, 
Bat  ftoop'd  to  Trath,  and  momlift'd  his  aoQg» 


««iGneid:" 


O  Goddess— for  such  I  take  thee  to  be— 
For  neither  doih  thy  face  tmcttrial  show 
Nor  voice  sound  moruL 
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or  little^  can  cr>' Stop  thief ! "  to  liis  brother  in  bays  ?  They  ail 
do  it ;  and  "  Pardon  is  the  word  to  all." 

Did  Shakespeare  ever  read  the  **  Faerie  Queene  ?  "  We  feel  sure 
that  he  did ;  and  that  for  many  reasons.  One  of  them  is  that  he 
makes  the  steep-walking  Lady  Macbeth  keep  on  rubbing  her  guilty 
handsi  as  if  trying  to  wash  them  dean.  Yea,  but  so  did  Spenser's 
Pontius  Pilate  before  the  birth  d  Shakespeare's  Lady  Macbeth,  which 
occuied  in  i6o$^six  years  after  Spenser's  death.  For  proof  see  tfie 
Faerie  Queene,"  Book  II.  c  7,  where  Sir  Guyon  goes  down  into 
the  dell  of  Mammon  and  there  beholds — in  odd  conjunction — ^Tan* 
taluij  and  Pilate.    After  eyeing  the  former, 

He  1(>okt  a  little  further  and  espied 

Anr.:her  wretch  whose  carcass  deep  was  drent 
Within  the  river,  which  the  same  did  hide. 

Bot  both  his  hands  most  filthy  fecuIeDt 

Above  the  water  were  00  hi^  extent^ 
And  fiun'd  to  wash  themsdves  iooesMMidy, 

Yet  nothing  cleaner  were  for  such  intent 

The  question  arises  whether  Spenser  borrowed  this  hit  of  byplay 
from  the  old  miracle  play  of  "  Pontius  PiJate."  In  all  likehhood  he 
did.  But  truly,  when  we  once  begin  to  wander  through  these  old 
paths  of  literature,  hundreds  of  questions  arise  that  would  need  a 
senate  of  grey  specialists  to  solve. 

The  name  of  Isaac  IKsraeli  lutturally  calls  up  that  of  his  illus* 
trious  son ;  and  it  pleases  us  to  think  that  Benjamin  Disraeli  may  at 
least  have  dipped  into  the  copious  waters  of  the  "Faerie  Queenei" 
which  his  great  predecessor  in  the  premiership,  Lord  Chatham,  is 
said  to  have  known  by  heart  Anyhow,  in  *'  Vivian  Grey"  we  find 
"the  moon  attended  by  a  single  star,  like  a  lady  by  her  page ; "  and 
in  the  **  Faerie  Queeiic  '  (Book  VII.  canto  6,  stanza  9)  we  read  of 
the  moon  that  "by  her  side  there  ran  her  Page,  that  hight  ^'csper." 

"The  gray  Dawn"  is  a  phrase  familiar  to  all  who  have  read  that 
marvellous  hook  "The  Story  of  an  African  Farm,"  one  of  whose 
chapters  bears  that  heading.  Whence  comes  it?  From  TennySOn  ? 
For  in  his    Geraint  and  Enid  "  are  these  lines : 

As  the  gray  dawn  side  o*er  die  dewy  world, 
And  gltmiaer'd  on  his  ennovr  ia  the  foom. 

But  no  ;  herein  Miiton  forestalied  Tennyson,  for  he  writes  ("  Para* 
dise  JLost,"  viiL  11 373-5) : 

The  gray 

Dawn  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  dsii^df 
Shedding  sweet  inflnence. 
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I  must  leave  it  to  *'  the  next  man  " — if  I  may  borrow  that  happy 
phrase  from  the  late  Professor  W,  K.  Clifford — to  say  who,  if  aoy 
one,  forestalled  John  Milton. 

Good  fruit  has  sprung  from  Juvenal's  celebraied  sed  quis  cusio- 
diet  ipsos  custodes  ?  "  (Sat  vi.  1. 347).  Surely  it  gave  rise  to  Gibbon's 
laconic  footnote :  "  Abu  Kafe  was  a  witness;  but  who  will  witness  for 
Abu  Rafe  ?  " — still  more  surely  to  the  Tennysooian  lines  whkh  paint 
the  plight  of  the  haptess  heroine  of  Aylmer's  Field  : " 

Nor  was  it  well  for  her, 
Kept  to  the  garden  now  and  grove  of  pines  ; 
Watch'd  even  there  ;  and  one  was  set  to  watch 
The  watcher. 

*'  Bvery  man  at  forty  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physidaa*"  So  runs  a 
veteran  saw  quoted  by  De  Quincey  in  his  "  Opium*Eater     a  Ing- 

mentary  autobiography.  Of  the  source  of  the  saw  he  says  naught ; 
but  he  conjectures  that  oui  forefathers  spelt  it  "  fool  or  fysichian." 
Belike  some  of  them  did.  Bui  the  alliteration  -  the  force  of  which  he 
dwells  on — exists,  at  least  to  the  ear,  whether  we  spell  "physician" 
phonetically  or  not.  The  strange  thing  is  that  De  (^)uirK  ey  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  aUiteralion  has  here  played  Old 
Marry  with  the  truth  ;  which  is  that  the  saw  in  its  oldest  form  says 
"thirty,"  not  "  forty."  The  question  as  to  its  source  was  stirred,  in 
1889,  by  "Notes  and  Queries,"  How  'twas  there  decided,  I  ken 
not  But  chance  directed  me  to  a  reprint  of  Lord  Bacon's  "  History 
of  Life  and  Death,"  and  there  I  stumbled  on  this  passage :  Tiberius, 
though  a  drunkard  and  luxurious  in  his  diet,  was  yet  very  careAil  of 
his  health,  and  used  to  say  that  e?ery  one  after  thirty  was  either  a  fool 
or  a  physidaa'*  Lord  fiaoon  gives  no  reference  to  the  source  of  bis 
information.  But  good  luck  led  me  to  consult  Tacitus ;  and  there^ 
at  the  end  of  chapter  46  of  the  6th  book  of  the  "  Annals,"  I  found 
these  words  :  Sed,  gravescente  valetudine^  nihil  e  libidinibus  omit- 
tebat,  in  patientia  firmitudinem  stmulans ;  sditusque  dudere  medl- 
coram  artes  atque  eos  qui  post  iruesimum  annum  ad  intemoscenda 
corpori  suo  utilia  vd  nosda  alieni  consilii  indigerent  {i.e.  briefly, 
"  he  was  wont  to  make  sport  of  the  physicians,  and  of  folks  who, 
after  thirty^  needed  others  to  tell  'em  wXx^i  was  good  or  bad  for 
'em ").  The  upshot  is  that,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  the 
Emperor  Tiberius  is  the  father  of  the  saw  :  "  Every  man  of  forty  is 
either  fool  or  physician."  And  I  tender  my  hearty  thanks  first  to 
Tacitus,  and  then  to  Lord  Bacon,  of  whom  I  know  at  least  this 
much,  that  Tacitus  was  his  pet  author.   Tis  surprising  how  even  a 
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little  knowledge  sometimes  helps  one  at  a  j  inch.  A  little  knowied^^e 
is  dangerous  only  when  the  owner  of  it  imji^mes  it  big.  I  said  that  — 
against  Pope  little  dreaming  anyoi^c  liad  said  it  before,  i'hen  I 
found  that  the  late  Lord  Herschell  had  just  said  the  self-same  thing 
before.  But  I  did  not  hurl  at  bis  bead  tbe  curse  of  Donatus.  I 
said  :  "  Lord  Herschell  is  a  wise  man ;  for  he  thinks  as  I  think." 
And  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  belief  that  Dean  Swift  fore- 
stalled me  there. 

There's  no  help  for  it  The  curse  of  Donatus-^need  I  repeat 
the  threadbare  imprecation?— the  corse  of  Donatus,  St  Jerome's 
tutor,  who  wrote  a  Latin  Grammar  (the  Latin  Grammar,  by  pre- 
eminence, of  the  early  Middle  Ages),  and  thus  enriched  the  wordstore 
of  Dan  Chaucer  with  the  name-woid  Donat  the  stem  anathema 
OD  all  who  have  said  our  "good  things"  before  us»  fits  the  mouths 
of  all  us  scribblers  from  Homer  downwards.  Did  Homer  ever 
scribble?  Doctors  doubt.  Did  he  ever  live?— a  preliminary 
question  !  Doctors  doubt.  Cicero  asserts  not  only  that  he  hved, 
but  that  he  scribbled — a  botcher-up  of  old  ballads ;  even  as  Shake- 
speare— so  one  daring  scribbler  tells  us—  was  but  a  botcher  up  of  old 
plays.  After  all,  as  Balzac  pleads  in  self-defence,  "a  wight  triumphs 
as  best  he  can  ;  'tis  only  the  imijoient  who  triumith  not  at  all." 

One  can't  choose  the  time  of  one's  birth.  If  one  lives  in  itie 
twentieth  century,  one  lives  in  it  ;  and  'tis  at  least  some  sort  of  feather 
in  one's  cap  to  say  better  what  has  been  said,  maybe,  a  hundred  times 
before. 
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OUR   NATIVE  SERPENTS. 

EVER  since  the  publicatton  of  the  *^  History  of  Sdboroe"  the 
animats  of  Great  Britain  have  been  most  caiefoUy  studied, 
and  yet  veiy  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  ophidians.  Only 

the  natural  history  of  the  newts  has  perhaps  been  more  neglected. 
A  newt,  in  certain  lights,  may  indeed  seem  beautiful  to  ihc  enthu- 
siastic student,  but  all  save  devoted  zoologists  shudder  at  the  nativ*e 
serpents  and  kill  ihcMi  >s  h(_never  they  obtain  a  chance  of  so  doing. 
Theological  hatred  puisues  them  vindictively  to  the  days  of  Mother 
Eve.  Their  cold  sensation  when  touched,  their  jrKx]>ressive  eye, 
and  possibilities  of  being  harmful  effectually  alienate  the  ^^ympalhics 
of  ordinary  men.  Perhaps  some  of  the  hatred  they  have  incurred  is 
due  to  their  being  seldom  seen.  Shakespeare  tells  us  that  such  a 
being  "  is  wondered  at."  Not  only  do  the  snakes  of  Great  Britain, 
too^  spend  iialf  the  year  in  hibernation,  but  their  protective  oolooring 
is  so  remarkable,  and  their  habits  of  slipping  amy  unobserved  so 
constant^  that  even  when  they  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
seen,  tmless  spedal  pains  are  taken,  they  will  often  escape  the  notice 
of  even  an  expert  who  is  actually  on  the  look-out  to  observe  them. 
Most  people  leave  them  as  quickly  as  possible^  if  they  do  not  remain 
a  minute  to  kill  them,  influenced  frequently  by  some  poet  whose 
knowledge  of  serpent-life  perhaps  resembles  Buchanan's  when 

The  liglliuuog  spriiig»  like  a  biwiig  soake  at  bin. 

The  abject  state  of  ignorance  respecting  snake-life  in  England  is, 
however,  sur|)rising  in  spite  of  the  above  facts.  Folk-lore,  folk- 
medicine,  and  rustic  tradition  have  claimed  serpents  as  their  own. 
Ballads  and  archaeology  liave  rendered  legends  of  them  popular.  If 
they  touch  theology  on  one  side^  on  the  other  they  are  daimed  by 
the  marvellous  domain  of  geology.  Prehistoric  creatures  seem  to 
have  long  &ded  away,  but  something  of  their  glamour  still  exists  in 
the  serpents  of  the  country.  They  belong  to  the  twilight  of  soology 
and  science.  All  their  habits  ate  singular,  and  to  most  people  re* 
pulsive.  The  deadly  sting  of  foie^  qiedes,  such  as  cerastes  and 
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croCalusi  appears  to  repeat  itself,  if  in  a  milder  fotm,  in  the  only 
indigenous  viper  of  Great  Britain.  Countiymen  who  are  always 
working  in  the  fields  never  seem  to  use  their  eyes  and  brains  with 
regard  to  snakes.  They  firmly  believe  two  or  three  stories  which 
have  descended  ftom  many  a  grandmother,  and  there  their  know- 
ledge ends.  Without  reflecting  on  the  advantages  snakes  render  to 
iarmers  in  devouring  newts,  frogs,  and  especially  slugSi  the  first  stick 
or  stone  that  is  handy  is  at  once  used  to  kill  the  poor  reptiles. 
"  Cape  saxa  manu,  cape  robora,  pastor  !  ** 

11  such  be  the  ignorance  of  out-door  observers,  the  poets  have 
naturally  drawn  upon  imagination  and  fancy,  instead  of  troubling 
themselves  to  observe.  Homer's  scri>cnts  answer  more  to  our 
dragons,  and  all  classical  poets  have  accepted  and  even  added  to  his 
handiwork.  Here  is  one  picture  of  a  Homeric  dragon ; — 

Kvdrtos  iK^kitero  SpdKitv,  Kf^oAal  8^  oi  Iftrar 

Virgil,  of  a  softer  temperament,  fond  of  his  farm  and  the  streams 
that  babbled  by  it,  observes  among  other  country  sights  with  great 
exactness  the  habits  of  serpents.  One  **Utet  in  herba.**  He  men- 
tions the  *'creta  nigris  exesa  chelydris,**  and  the  l»rd  which  comes  in 
spring,  "longis  invisa  colubris."  Another  careful  touch  emerges  in 

Sub  iininotis  prxscpibus  aut  mala  tactu 
Vipera  deliluit,  coelumquc  exlerrita  iugiu    {**  Gcorg."  iii.  416-17.) 

Immediately  succeeds  one  of  the  finest  and  truest  delineations  of  a 
snake's  anger  to  be  found  in  any  poet  (iii.  425-96) : 

Eit  etiam  iOe  malus  Calabm  in  faltilias  anguia, 
Sqnaniea  convoWens  snbkto  peclofe  terga,  &e. 

The  classical  scholar  will  thank  us  for  reminding  him  of  the  serpent 
carried  off  by  the  sea  eagle  {'*  A\n"  xi.  751-756). 

The  passage  from  Virgil  to  Milton  and  the  English  classical  poets 
is  easy.  In  Paradise  Lost,"  ii.  852,  a  curious  suggestion  appears 
siiigohtfly  parallel  to  the  modem  belief  of  rustics  about  snakes 
swallowing  their  young : — 

In  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast,  n  serpent  ai;r,.  »I 
With  moriai  sting  ;  about  h«r  middle  round 
A  07  of  Hdl-bonnds  iiever<asii«  tmkcd 
With  wide  Cerberetn  moalh  fidl  loud,  ond  rung 
A  hideous  peal ;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  Cfcep* 
If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb 
And  kenneled  there,  yet  there  sUU  barked  and  howled. 
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Milton  bts  sdaed  a  chancteriitic  ntdtude  in  snakes. 

Him  fast  -sleeping  soon  he  found 
In  bhyrinih  of  many  a  Kouod,  «eU*roiUed« 
Hu  head  Ihe  midst. 

It  is  curious,  too,  to  mark  how  his  serpent  resembles  with  its  narae 
(though  Virgil  also  uses  this  for  an  additional  terror)  account:>  in 
quite  moderate  days  of  the  sea-serpent. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  held 
Of  huge  extent  tcnwtinusvp  with  fanm  cyct 
And  haiiy  nm  teniae* 

Following  out  old-world  tradition,  Milton's  leipait  advances  on  his 
tail  before  the  Fall.   It  made  its  way  mag;nificently, 

not  with  indented  wave, 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since,  but  on  his  iear» 
Circular  hase  of  rising  folds  thai  towered 
l  old  above  fold  a  surging  maze,  his  head 
Crested  aloft  and  carbuncle  his  eyes, 
Widi  bomiilied  neck  of  verdant  gold,  ereet 
rAnndit  Ui  drding  qtires,  that  on  the  grait 
Floated  redundant* 

not  to  be  compared  for  beauty,  however,  with  Hermione  and  Cad- 
mus.*  In  another  pUce  he  pours  out  his  learning  about  snakes : 

Hissing  through  the  hill*  thick  swarming  now 

With  complicated  monsters,  head  and  tail. 

Scorpion  and  a>[i  nnd  amphisbacna  dire. 
Cerastes  horned,  hycJras  and  clops  drear, 
And  dipsas,  not  so  thick  swariued  once  the  soil 
Bedropt  with  blood  of  Goigon  or  the  Isle 
Opbima. 

He  speaks,  too,  of  the  serpent's  shape  and  "  colour  serpentine,''  as 
showing  its  inward  fraud.' 

As  for  Spenser,  his  most  noticeable  serpent  is  probably  due  to 

the  seven-headed  dragon  in  the  "Apocalypse."^  But  in  the  "  Red 
Cross  Knight,"  Spenser's  iraaginrti\e  beauty  breaks  out  in  repre- 
senting his  hehnet,  something  like  the  dragon  of  the  great  Pen- 
dragonship." 

*  Paradise  Lost,  viL  496.  '         bu  495. 

*  ML  s.  870.  *  FuH$  Qmifu,  bk.  i.  17. 
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And  moch  moie  fine  imagery  is  found  in  the  succeeding  venes : 

Ilts  hanghtie  hdmet,  horrid  all  with  gold, 
Both  glorioiis  biigbtMMe  and  snat  tcmr  Ixredd, 
For  an  the  creit  a  dragon  did  enfold 
With  peedie  pftwei*  and  men  all  did  spredd 

His  golden  wing«  ;  his  dreadful  hideou?  h(?dd, 
Close  couched  on  the  !>evpr,  seemed  Li>  ihrow 
From  flaming  moutli  bright  sparckics  ticry  redd, 
That  suddeine  honor  to  fitint  hartes  did  ^ow ;  • 
And  tcaly  uyle  was  tticcdied  adown  hit  back  Ml  low. 

As  a  rule,  there  are  neither  dragons  nor  serpents  in  modern 
poetr)'.  They  are  "  played  out,"  to  use  the  slang  of  the  day,  and 
serpents  are  so  little  seen  in  nature  that  even  the  most  nature  loving 
English  poets  sr.irrely  know  them.  It  is  just  the  same  with  others. 
A  good  obscr\'er  may  live  for  years  near  an  otter-haunted  stream 
and,  because  the  creatures  are  nocturnal,  careful,  and  suspicious,  he 
will  never  see  one.  Yet  all  the  time  their  whistle  may  be  heard  by 
rustics  and  others  whose  occupations  take  them  out  of  their  beds. 
The  badger  is  similarly  invisible,  and  indeed  all  the  rarer  qoadnipeds 
of  the  woodlands.  Just  in  time  to  prevent  writeis  fiom  foigetting 
that  serpents  and  other  not  wholly  uncommon  reptiles  and  quadru- 
peds are  still  indigenous  to  the  British  Isles,  Dr.  G.  Leighton  hat 
written  an  excellent  history  of  British  serpents.'  It  is  worth  while 
reiieshiiiig  our  old-lashioned  notions  with  the  learning  so  carefully 
gathered  together  by  him. 

At  the  outset  it  must  be  stated  that  Dr.  Leighton  is  an  enthusiast 
on  snakes  (the  other  day  a  South  African  snake  was  gracefully  called 
after  him  Psampwphis  Leightont)  ]  he  has  watched  them,  killed 
thum,  hunted  them,  kept  them,  dissected  them,  and  is  a  very 
Laocoon,  though  we  hope  Laocooivs  fate  does  nol  aw  ail  him.  He 
takes  nothing  at  second  hand,  bui  is  determined  to  see  for  himself 
and  not  with  the  possibly  prejudiced  eyes  of  others.  There  are 
many  disputed  points  in  serpents  and  their  manner  of  living.  He 
always  brings  a  clean  iTitdlert  and  a  more  or  less  logira]  method  to 
his  investigations.  Owing  to  his  principle  of  taknig  notliing  second- 
hand, he  has  given  himself  a  world  of  trouble.  Hence  his  book  is, 
as  was  said,  emphatically  an  excellent  book,  excellent  in  the  fancies 
he  rejects  and  excellent  in  his  accumulation  of  facts  and  the 
generalisations  he  draws  from  them.  He  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  divide  England  and  Scotland  into  districts  for  biological  pnrpoaes^ 
so  that  anyone  interested  in  the  snakes  of  his  county  may  at  once 

»  7 he  Lije- History  of  British  Serpents,  attd  their  Ueml  Disifiklitm  M  tk€ 
British  tslts,   Blackwood  ft  Sons,  1902. 
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learn  much  about  their  distribution  and  relative  numbers.  Take 
Oxfordshire^  for  instance  :  Dr.  Leighton  describes  it  as  containing 
the  oonmon  snake  in  the  proportion  of  one  hundred  to  one  against 
the  viper.  Curiously  enot^h,  the  only  serpent  we  have  ever  seen  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  was  a  very  kige  common  snake 
sunning  itself  on  a  warm  bank,  and  yet  we  were  more  or  less  on  the 
look-out  for  them  for  four  years. 

For  the  ordinary  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  naturalist^  the 
book  naturally  fells  into  two  parts :  first,  the  description  of  our 
native  species ;  next,  the  incidents  connected  with  them,  such  as  the 
belief  that  little  snakes  take  refuge  inside  their  mother  at  the 
approach  of  danger.  It  ia  worth  while  Siiyiag  a  little  on  each  of 
these  divisions. 

In  Great  Britain  there  arc  three,  and  only  tiircc,  snakes.  It 
would  be  nearer  the  truth  perhaps  to  assert  there  are  only  two 
dilTerent  kinds,  the  common  snake  and  the  viper.  The  third  kind, 
Corofulla  austriaca^  or  the  smooth  snake,  as  it  is  fienerally  called, 
is  uniformly  distributed  on  the  C'ontinent,  ranging  Irom  Sweden  to 
Sicily.  In  England  it  is  chiefly  found,  though  there  but  sparingly, 
in  Dorset,  Hant%  and  Surrey.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  is  viviparous, 
and  produces  some  dozen  little  ones  towards  the  end  of  August.  It 
was  first  captured  in  England  in  June  1853  by  Mr.  F.  Bond.  Its 
food  consists  of  lizards  and  slow-wonnsy  and  its  tints,  ruddy  brown 
for  the  most  part,  do  not  show  the  peculiar  markings  of  either  adder 
or  riQged  snake.  Uke  the  hitter  creature^  it  is  not  venomous, 
although  it  can  give  a  shrewd  bite  to  an  intruder.  Its  mode  of 
obtainiiig  its  food,"  says  Mr.  Baldry,  **is  one  of  the  most  interestii^ 
characteristics  of  Coionella.  As  soon  as  it  sees  its  victim  within 
easy  reach,  it  slowly  approaches^  keeping  its  body  concealed,  but 
slightly  raising  its  head  above  the  headier  and  coarse  grass.  When 
it  gets  within  striking  distance,  after  remaining  motionless  for  a  few 
sccoikIs,  it  darts  suddenly,  and  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  ai  ilic 
throat  of  the  hapless  lizard.  If  its  aim  ib  successful  the  snake  giasps 
with  its  tail  a  stem  of  heather  or  tuft  of  grass,  and  i)roceeds  at  once 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  meal.  Its  first  step  is  to  gradually  shift  its 
hold  from  the  throat  to  the  mouth  of  the  lizard  by  slow  and  almost 
imperceptiole  degrees.  When  once  it  has  the  lizard's  head  fairly  in 
its  jnws  the  [iroress  of  swallowing  is  rapid,  and  the  strong  protests 
of  the  victim  are  wholly  unavailing,  as  the  snake  with  its  tail  knotted 
round  the  grass  is  able  to  overcome  all  resistance.  In  this  way  it 
will  in  five  or  ten  minutes  entirely  dispose  of  a  lizard  as  large  round 
as  itself  and  two-thirds  of  its  length.  After  its  meal  the  snake  is 
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somewhat  sluggish  and  disindiiied  to  exert  itself;  bat  in  about  a 
Ibitn^t  it  begins  to  recover  Us  appetite^  and  bf  the  end  of  another 
we^  »  agm  actifely  enffiged  In  its  seaich  for  ibod  Much  the 
— WM»  diaiacleristics  dittiwniirii  all  the  snakes.  The  smooth  snake's 
meal  off  a  liaid  is  naiked  in  miniatme  by  the  sane  tcumomj  as  is 
powessed  by  the  Oriental  python. 

The  snake  most  commonly  seen  in  England  is  undoubtedly  the 
**ring''  or  ''gnss**  snake  It  is  peifectiy  harmless,  and  may 
therefore  weD  be  ^Mied  when  seen  swimming  in  a  pond  or  river,  as 
It  delights  to  do.  This  is  the  snake,  too,  so  often  found  sunning 
itself  on  the  side  of  a  ditch,  '*  dorso  nemoris  as  Virgil  j>ays,  and, 
even  as  the  observer  looks,  the  snake  disappears  with  a  rustling  of 
leaves  into  a  hole  close  at  hand.  This  snake  is  ovipajous  and  its 
t  ggs,  which  are  generally  about  an  iiich  long  and  as  many  as  thirty 
in  number,  are  often  found  on  manure  heaps,  in  faggots  and  old 
walls.  This  snake  possesses,  according  to  some  writers,  the  un- 
l^easant  habit  of  emitting  a  powerful  odour  when  disturbed. 
Bvidentfy  this  is  a  method  of  defending  itself  analogous  to  the 
power  owned  by  the  skunk.  It  slips  away,  too»  into  its  hole  without 
being  very  visible  owing  to  its  protective  colouring  and  swifk  move* 
mettt%  so  that  it  is  but  little  seen  even  in  a  district  where  it  may 
really  abound  It  is  Ibund  all  over  Ontral  and  Southern  Europe^  but 
not  in  Ireland  The  newqpapeis  in  September  1900  had  notices 
in  them  of  **a  pfatgue  of  snakes"  at  LUneHy,  and  these  it  was 
discovered  were  ring  snakes  (JMnx  iengmiia). 

The  best  chapters  in  Dr.  Leighton's  book  are  undoubtedly  those 
devoted  to  the  ordinary  adder,  whose  stiQg  is  frequently  dai^erous, 
and  has  even  been  known  to  lead  to  fatal  results.  The  adder  is 
fortunately  the  only  dangerous  snake  in  the  country.  Females  arc 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  longer  than  the  males.  The  sex 
is  easily  discovered  by  the  creature's  colouration.  Adders  with  a 
black  or  dark-lilue  belly  are  males;  brownish-green  or  olive  colour 
with  brown  markings  is  the  female  characteristic  ;  but  the  variation 
of  colour  in  British  adders  is  very  striking.  Dr.  J-eighton  tabulates 
the  factors  whiclj  possibly  influence  colouration  under  seven  heads  : 
heredity,  climate,  food,  locality,  sex,  age,  pathological  causes.  Food 
and  locality  are  probably  most  chaigeable  with  the  differing  colours 
of  adders. 

The  adder  is  found  abundantly  in  Scotland.   A  fisherman  in 
Sutherlandshire  landed  on  a  little  island  with  his  gilly  to  lunch  one 
summer  day.  Soon  the  gilly  called  out^  *' There  is  adders  there, 
>  Le^tOB,  Pi  56,  JroiB  Scimet  Gntipt  Angoit  a,  188a 
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nr  aft  which  his  master  natitiaHy  leapt  up  and  made  for  a  more 
shelteied  spot  **Master,*  again  called  the  giUy.  **Yes»  what  ts  it 
now?*  "There  is  more  snakes  there;  that  is  aU."  Probably  the 
master  finished  his  lunch  in  the  boat,  but  the  anecdote  spealcs  of 
the  numbers  to  be  expected  in  a  Scotch  county  where  adders  are 
abundant  and  large.  At  the  same  time  we,  during  days  of  fishing 
and  walking  in  that  county,  never  encountered  one. 

In  the  event  of  being  poisoned  with  viper-broth,  as  Lady  Venetia 
Digby  was  reported  to  have  met  her  death,  Dr.  Leighton  has  not 
vouchsafed  to  inform  his  readers  of  a  cure,  but  he  is  clear  and 
decisive  as  to  the  remedies  found  useful  when  stung  by  this  creature. 
Popular  belief  runs  to  oil  made  from  the  reptile  or  adder's  fat,  but 
science  recognises  an  immediate  and  an  afier-treatment.  When 
first  stung,  a  free  incision  must  be  made,  the  Nvound  sucked,  and  a 
ligature  appUed  above  the  injury  when  possible,  together  with  the 
administration  inwardly  of  large  quantities  of  stimulants.  This  is 
in  the  after-treatment  to  be  persisted  in,  together  with  hot  fomen* 
tations  to  the  swollen  limb  and  careful  administrations  of  tonics. 
Olive  oil  intemally,  and  rubbed  in  on  the  outside^  has  been  hi|^ 
recommended 

Almost  every  lover  of  the  country  possesses  a  snake  stoiy— some 
anecdote  of  what  he  has  seen  or  (more  frequently)  heard  that 
another  has  seen.  Among  these  the  power  of  the  snake-mother  to 
swallow  her  little  adders  when  in  danger  is  finnly  believed  in  many 
districts.  Dr.  Leighton  discusses  this  subject  at  length,  illustrating 
it  by  letters  from  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  it.  The  result, 
however,  is  disappointing.  Science  is  only  able  to  l^ve  the  whole 
matter  in  abeyance  as  yet  There  is  not  sufficiently  valid  evidence 
to  deny  or  to  accept  the  fact.  The  author  requests  anyone  who 
sees  an  adder-mother  swallow  her  young  to  take  the  adder  to 
some  good  anatomist,  who  would  dissect  it  and  settle  whether  the 
young  were  found  or  were  not  found  m  the  adder's  gullet. 

"  This  is  what  science  calls  proving  a  question,  and,  short  of  this, 
whatever  private  opinion  may  be  held  on  the  matter,  scientists 
cannot  be  expected  to  consider  the  adder-swallowing  belief  proved. 
Until  this  is  done,  rather  will  they  regard  the  question  as  one  capable 
of  proof,  if  true,  but  hitherto  unsettled." 

Sir  T.  Brown,  in  the  Vulgar  Enors,"  tells  of  several  curious 
belieftb  treating  snakes  theologically  as  well  as  anatomically.  He 
quotes  the  ordinary  etymology  from  Isidore  about  the  viper,  *'vipera 
quasi  vivipata."  He  has  a  good  deal  to  say,  too^  of  the  Ampbisbnia, 
whether  it  ponesies  two  heads,  and  learnedly  discusser  in  the  Ught 
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of  the  ovigiiuU  curse  laid  upon  the  serpent,  whether  the  young 
•ddeis  force  their  mtj  through  the  bowels  of  the  dam.  He  coo- 
dudes  chaiacteristicidly :  More  doubtful  assertions  have  been 
nused  of  no  Animal  than  the  Viper,  as  we  have  dispenedly  noted, 
and  Fmadsco  Redi  hath  am^dy  discoveied  in  his  noble  obsenntions 
of  Vipers,  from  good  reasons  and  iterated  experiments  afSrming  that 
a  '\^per  contatneth  no  humoui^  excrement,  or  part  which  either 
drank  or  eat  is  able  to  kill  any,"  with  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose.  Whoever  wants  snake  marveU,  however,  will  find  them 
abundanlly  in  Pliny. 

Dr.  Leighton  gathers  together  from  letters  which  have  been  sent 
to  him  a  singular  set  of  beliefs  on  this  fact  of  the  adder  swallowing 
her  young  ones.  He  also  arrives  at  the  length  of  the  species  in  the 
Pontrilas  district  of  Herefordshire.  From  an  examination  of  over 
a  hundred  specimens,  he  concludes  that  the  adult  male  adder 
measures  24  inches,  a  female  2^\.  We  should  have  thought  these 
lather  large ;  and  the  author  adds  :  "  If  these  figures  are  compared 
with  the  averages  given  under  the  heads  of  the  various  counties,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  adder  in  the  Monnow  Valley  "  the  Pon- 
trilas district)  "attains  its  maximum  length  for  these  isles."  He 
also  states  that  as  twenty  female  adders  will  bring  forth  in  a  season 
somewhere  about  360  youpg  ones,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
creature  in  that  district  is  fiurly  common.  Ruskin  once  lectured  on 
snskea,  and  opined  that  the  vivid  colours  of  certain  kinds  were 
given  to  warn  people  that  they  were  poisonous.  The  same  argu- 
ment hardly  holds  good  with  the  British  snakes,  the  adder  especially 
possessing  what  may  be  termed  dull  and  protective  colours,  not  pro- 
tective for  others  against  its  own  poisonous  qualities,  but  protective 
against  danger  to  itself. 

Perhaps  the  author  is  a  lutlc  too  emphatic  when  he  writes  :  '*  It 
should  always  be  remembered  in  science  that  analogy  is  not  proof" — 
is  not  absolute  proof,  it  may  be,  in  all  cases,  but  often  as  strong 
proof  as  can  be  obtained.  As  Mill  says,  "  It  may  amount  to 
nothing,  or  it  may  be  a  perfect  and  conclusive  induction."  Most 
readers,  too,  will  remember  the  initial  words  of  Butler's  **  Analogy  :  " 
"  Probable  evidence  is  essentially  distinguished  from  demonstrative 
by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees,  and  of  all  variety  of  them,  from 
the  highest  moral  certainty  to  the  very  lowest  presumption." 

With  regard  to  the  little  red  adders,  found  in  a  few  districts  of 
England,  the  author  deems  them  a  valid  spedes.  His  views  are 
worth  considering.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  we  had  hitherto 
regsided  this  adder  as  but  a  ''sport"  of  the  true  adder.  Aihu 
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Juiki  Us  est 'm  perhaps  the  lafesk  way  to  proMMiiice  on  it  «t 
present  Among  the  other  curiosities  which  the  author  has  gslhered 
together  tnay  be  named  the  fiict  that  he  once  heard  a  frog  croak 
inside  a  snake  after  it  had  been  swallowed  fay  its  foe^  These 
glimpses  at  British  snakes  are  sufficient  to  enable  us  coidially  to 
recommend  Dr.  Leighton's  book  to  all  who  wodd  take  up  a  new 
subject  in  the  British  fiiuna.  It  is  an  interesting  study  in  itself,  and 
by  thoroughness  and  the  careful  manner  in  which  he  has  worked 
out  his  subject  forms  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  exactitude 
required  by  modern  science.  Little  has  been  said  of  the  division 
of  serpents  throughout  the  different  districts  of  England,  of  the 
scheme  suitable  for  a  studeiit  to  use  in  registering  the  snakes  he 
discovers,  and  especially  of  the  excellent  and  most  useful  woodcuts, 
taken,  most  of  them,  from  the  author's  own  photographs.  "British 
Serpents  "  is  on  the  whole  a  striking  book,  and  we  close  it  with  the 
conviction  that  much  good  work  in  Mology  will  in  the  future  be 
out  bf  Dr.  Letghtoa 

V,  G.  WATKINS. 
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TBLL  me^  my  heart !  my  heart  of  flame  \ 
What  is  pure  love— this  woid  of  chann 
Tts  but  a  thought ;  two  souls'  dear  shame — 

Hearts  that,  once  joined,  there  may  nothing  harm. 

Tell  me^  whence  b  this  love  made  oofs  ?~ 

Love  .  .  love  is  !   And  its  reason  ? — None  ! 
Tell  me,  then,  whence  cornc  loveless  hours  ?— 
Love  was  not  born  an  he  be  gone. 

Tell  me  what-like  is,  then,  this  love? — 

That  which  breathes  in  the  other's  soul  ! 
And  the  true  love  which  there  may  nothing  more  ?^ 

Hath  ocean's  depth,  but  not  ocean's  roil  I 

Whence  hath  true  love  his  wealth  untold? — 

Just  by  giving  to  all  who  come  ! 
And  his  speech,  who — saith  one — as  wine  makes  bold?— 

Silence  of  Love  doth  all  speech  out-roam  I 

FROM  THE  ANON.  FRENCH  BY  JOHN  SWAFFUAU. 
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TABLE  TALK. 

The  Future  ok  Liukaries. 

GLANCING  over  the  latest  volttoie^  the  sixteenth,  of  "Book 
Prices  Current "  * — work  which,  besides  beiqg  constantly  in 
hand  for  purposes  of  reference,  is  often  studied  by  me  for  pleasure — 
I  took  note  of  a  few  significant  passages  in  the  Introduction.  In 
these  Mr.  J.  H.  Slater,  the  compiler,  maintains  tfiat  the  old  private 
collections,  which  carry  with  their  possession  a  responsibility  pro- 
portionates to  their  value,"  are  gr  adually  disappearing.  In  a  few  years 
accordinjj^ly,  Mr.  Slater  holds,  "an  iniporunt  sale  which  is  not 
nnsccllarieous '  in  its  character  will  be  exceptional."  I  recognise 
the  trend  of  tin  inn  stances.  The  great  libraries  ranking  with  tl  .  t 
private  picture  galleries  in  si/'C  and  importance  have  been  until 
recent  days  in  the  hands  of  our  great  noblemen.  VVe  have  but  to 
think  of  the  Spencer,  the  Roxburghe,  the  Sunderland,  and  other 
libiaries  more  or  less  recently  sold  or  dispersed.  These  are  all 
disappearing,  the  prices  brought  by  bibliographical  rarities  holding 
out  an  irresistible  lure  to  the  descendants  of  past  collectors.  Before 
another  genemtion  has  passed  there  will  be  no  more  great  ancestral 
libtaries,  and  public  institutions  will  preserve  the  books  previously  in 
private  hands.  Agmnst  this  democmtisation  of  books  I  have  nothing 
to  urge.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  in  its  favour,  as  long  as  due  care 
is  taken  of  the  treasures.  Housed  as  it  is,  the  famous  Althorp 
Library  is  safe.  It  is,  moreover,  for  more  generally  accessible  than  it 
was,  seeing  that,  however  liberal  might  be  the  princely  owner,  iie 
could  not  permit  general  access,  and  there  are  many  students  who 
would  hcsitaic  beloru  applying  to  see  a  book  in  a  private  library^ 
daunted  as  much  by  the  distance  probably  to  be  travelled  as  by  the 
formalities  to  be  ubscrved  and  the  sense  of  obligation  to  beexpresst.  d. 
Omnivorous  collectors,  from  a  Ileber  to  a  Huth,  there  will  always  be. 
These,  however,  will  have  to  face  a  growing  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  old  works,  and  the  great  public  libraries  of  the  future  may 
well  be  municipal  institutions.  Let  us  hope  that  these  will  vie  with 
each  other  in  Uie  perfection  of  their  libraries. 

*  Elliot  St«)ck. 
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A  MODBRM  UmVBRSAL  HlSTORY. 

SOMETHING  like  a  Itlenuy  levotutkm  beg^ins  with  die  appear- 
ance of  the  fint  ▼ohune  of  the  Cambridlge  Modem  History."  ^ 
A  change  such  as  is  now  being  eflected  had  long  been  inevitable. 
Since  the  earliest  times  historians  have  been  men  of  wealth  and 
leisure^  and  Tfaucydides,  Tacitos,  and  Livy  were  the  direct  precursors 
of  the  De  Thoos,  Clarendons,  Bumets,  Gibbons,  Sismondis,  Nic- 
bahrs,  Macaulays,  and  Grotes  of  more  recent  generations  Now  that 
the  province  of  history  is  widely  enlarged,  and  that  the  pul>lication 
of  tuitional  records  renders  it  no  longer  imperative  for  the  writer  to 
make  prolonged  researches  in  Venice  or  Simancas,  it  is  expedient 
that  the  cunipilation  of  history  shall  become  a  part  of  ordinary 
literary  activity.  Schools  of  history  are  now  founded  at  our  great 
Universities,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  oik-  of  the  most  famous  of 
these  that  the  present  undertakmg  is  begun.  So  far  as  it  is  new,  the 
scheme  of  the  "  Cambridge  Modern  History  "  originated  with  the  late 
Lord  Acton,  who  until  his  death  took  the  highest  interest  in  it,  and 
on  whose  initiative  it  was  begun.  It  is  now  being  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  A.  W.  Ward,  Master  of  Peterhouse  and  foimeriy 
Professor  of  History  in  the  Owens  College;  Dr.  G.  W.  Flothero, 
formerly  Professor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Edinbnigh ;  and 
Ur.  Stanley  Leathes,  Lecturer  in  History  to  Trinity  College. 

Scops  or  tujk  Modern  Universal  History. 

THE  avowed  aim  of  the  setieSi  which  is  to  be  in  twelve  voliunes^ 
is  to  supply,  by  means  of  a  series  of  monographs  by  writers  of 
admowledgedaaithority^a  Universal  Modem  Hiatoty  which  is  not  to 
consist  of  a  mere  string  of  ^isodcs»  but  to  display  a  continttovs 
devdopment  The  idea  is  not  altogether  fresh.  We  have  but  to 
suppose  the  monographs  issued  in  separate  vohunes  to  find  both 
ancient  and  modem  precedents.  It  would  be  easy  to  supply  m 
Germany  many  instances  of  combined  work  aiudogous  in  kind.  Of 
Universal  Histories  issued  in  France  by  what  is  called  "  Une  Societe 
de  Gens  de  I^ttres,"  one  published  between  1742  and  1792  reacheo 
torty  fu  L  volumes  ;  while  an  enlarged  re-issue  in  1779-1789,  in  which 
the  v.oik  ii»  said  to  ho.  English  in  origin,  rcai  hcd  i  26  octavo  volumes. 
Of  societies  thus  named,  no  fewer  than  sixty  may  be  traced  in  the 
"  Su  perch  cries  Litteraires  Devoilccs  of  J-  O^^rard,  enlarged 
by  Gustave  Brunei  and  Pierre  Jannet.  If  not  higher  \\\  aim,  the 
woik  now  before  me  is  supesior  in  accomplishment  to  anything  that 
has  previously  been  seen.   It  is  written  throughout  by  the  best  men 

*  Ctmbridfe  Univenitj  PkcM. 
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of  the  day,  and,  Ix^sides  constituting  a  standard  work  of  reference- 
assuming  it  to  end  on  the  same  plane  as  that  on  which  it  begins — 
wiU  supply  a  scientific  and  philosophical  account  of  the  history  of 
Europe  and  its  colonies  from  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  to 
the  pieseot  time.  The  first  volume  deals  with  the  period  of  1  he 
Renaissance.  Succeeding  volumes  will  consist  of  The  Reformation  ; 
The  Wars  of  Religion ;  The  Thirty  Years*  War ;  Bourbons  and 
Stuarts  in  Eighteenth  Centuiy ;  The  United  Sutes ;  The  French 
Retohition;  Napoleon ;  Restoration  and  Reaction  \  The  Growth  of 
Nationalirici ;  and  The  Latest  Age. 

CotLBCTlVE  AGAINST  INDIVIDUAL  HiSTORIXS. 

AT  this  earlj  stage  of  progress  it  is  difficult  to  decide  the  question 
,  how  fiir  monographs  such  as  is  contemplated  and  in  pait 
executed  replace  the  woiks  of  the  great  historians.  In  consequence 
of  the  restrictions  that  have  been  placed  on  the  scheme  with 

a  view  to  keeping  it  within  moderate  dimensions,  the  first  volume 
offers  fewer  opportuniLies  of  forming  a  judgment  than  will  be 
afforded  by  succeeding  volumes.  la  popular  estimation  the  Re- 
naissance is  erroneously  regarded  as  almost  wholly  occupied  with 
pictorial,  plastic,  and  decorative  art.  With  these  aspects  the  writers, 
for  adequate  reasons,  do  not  concern  themselves.  In  an  introductory 
note  the  late  Dr.  Mandell  Creighton,  Bishop  of  London,  main- 
tains that  an  ordered  series  of  monographs  constitutes  the  only 
practicable  scheme  for  a  general  History  of  Modem  Times.  Himself 
a  historian  of  tested  capacity,  he  is  better  entitled  to  a  hearing  than 
most^  and  the  views  he  eipresses  as  to  the  diflficulties  which  beset 
the  most  conscientious  and  competent  historian  who  brings  to 
his  task  his  own  judgment  and  necesnrily  his  own  prejudices 
command  our  respect  But  the  difficulties  which  beset  a  man 
^*  striving  to  etpress  the  multilarious  experiences  of  mankind  in 
categories  of  its  own  cieatwn  "  are^  in  the  case  of  monographs,  so  far 
as  I  can  see^  divided  among  the  many,  and  do  not  cease  toexist  At 
any  rate,  even  though  the  accuracy  and  independence  of  history  may 
be  increased,  something  of  its  charra  is  likely  to  be  lost.  I  would 
rather,  if  a  continuance  of  the  old  system  were  possible,  have  history 
as  it  reaches  us  through  Tacitus  and  Gil)ljon  than  at  the  hands  of 
the  most  cultivated  Academicians  or  gens  de  leitres.  My  intention 
is  not,  however,  as  I  have  indicated,  to  attack  a  spirited  and 
necessary  undertaking,  from  which  the  highest  results  may  be 
expected,  but  to  express  a  regret  that  individualism  may  possibly 
«3q[>ire  under  the  influence  of  collective  effort 

SVLVANUS  URBAN. 
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CRABBED  AGE  AND  YOUTH. 

Bt  Katbariiis  Sylvbstir. 

IT  was  Saturday  half-boUday  at  the  sdiool  where  Sophy  Dean 
gave  daily  instruction  in  elementary  music,  and  she  had  been 
taking  lunch  with  the  two  Misses  Lascelles,  her  first  cou^inb  on  the 
mother's  side.  She  now  followed  these  ladies  out  through  the  street- 
door  and  into  the  open  carriage  which  stood  by  the  pavement  await- 
ing their  afternoon  pleasure.  Lunch  had  been  a  siattly  affair  of 
many  courses,  a  superabundance  resultiogi  like  most  human  a£&urs, 
from  comjjlex  motives  in  the  ordering. 

"  The  child  shall  be  properly  fed  for  once,"  Miss  Susan  TjigngH^ 
had  said  to  herself  while  composing  the  menu.  "Heaven  knows 
what  she  gets  to  eat  in  those  wretched  lodgings  of  hers  ! and  at  the 
same  time  her  compassion  was  shot  with  agreeable  antidpatioo  of  the 
effect  to  be  produced  on  the  rustic  mind  by  such  fine  show  of  dainty 
livii^.  But  Sophy  had  been  disappointing.  She  had  biughed  and 
talked  throughout  the  meal  in  that  exuberant  way  of  hersi  without 
appearing  to  notice  what  was  put  before  her.  Now,  as  she  reclined  on 
the  badL  seat,  she  seemed  unconscious  of  any  incongruity  between  her 
own  attire  and  the  smart  liveries  and  appointments  of  the  cairiage. 
The  Miss  Lascdles,  sitting  opposite  in  beaded  mantles  and  bonnets 
from  Paris,  and  listening  to  the  uninterrupted  stream  of  bright  talk, 
took  her  inwardly  to  task  for  want  of  a  proper  sense  of  the  fitness  of 
things.  Fancy  dann;:;  to  be  happy  m  ^uch  a  hat  !  And  yet,  though 
they  never  came  ne  u  to  suspecting  it,  cacli  lady  would  have  given 
her  elegant  wardrobe,  present  and  to  come,  for  an  equivalent  shabbi- 
ness  adorned  in  like  manner  with  shining  eyes  and  a  great  lump  of 
VOL.  ccxciv.    NO.  ao66.  i 
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golden  hair.    Meanwhile  the  carriage,  leaving  l>ehind  it  cheerful 
regions  of  parks  and  fashion,  was  bowling  along  the  high  road  that 
runs  through  the  heart  of  a  certain  northern  suburb.    The  aim  of 
[he  drive  was  a  visit  to  a  great-uncle  possessed  in  common  by  the 
cousins.    Though  reputed  of  preat  wealth,  the  fruits  of  unremitting 
money-grubbing  toil|  the  old  man  had  led,  with  the  little  old  sister  who 
shared  his  home,  an  enstenoe  more  poverty-stricken,  having  regtid 
to  the  things  best  worth  a  man's  possession,  than  that  of  many  a 
pauper  in  a  workhouse.  The  Misses  Laaoelles  reckoned  a  bi-yearly 
visit  of  half  an  hour's  duratton  to  their  unde  among  their  claims  on 
the  goodwill  ol  Providence.  Probably  also  their  datilnloess  would 
meat  with  an  early  material  reward,  for  to  whom  other  than  them- 
selves should  the  old  man  leave  his  money?  To  do  them  justice^ 
this  coQsideiation  weighed  with  them  but  little^  a  proof  of  their 
disinterestedness  being  that  they  brought  their  young  cousin  with 
them  to-day.   Sophy,  who  had  only  lately  left  her  country  home,  had 
never  met  her  uncle,  and  the  proposal  to  visit  him  in  their  company 
had  emanated  from  the  Misses  L^scelles.    But  as  the  carnage  drew 
up  before  the  house,  a  prey  stone  villa  Irontcd  by  a  row  of  poplars, 
she  was  seized  with  a  sudden  distaste  for  the  visit. 

"  Don't  be  ridiculous,  child,"  replied  Miss  LasccUes  sharply,  in 
answer  to  her  plea  to  be  left  behind,  "  Of  course,  you  must  come  in 
with  us.  The  old  man  would  take  it  unkindly.  Besides,  it  may  be 
for  your  good,"  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone,  and  with  a  look  expres- 
sive of  many  things. 

Sophy  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation  and  followed  the  ladies  up  the 
st^  and  into  the  hall,  where  there  was  a  curious  smdl  as  of  apples 
kept  in  drawers.  They  were  shown  by  an  elderly  female  of  the 
charwoman  type  into  a  sort  of  breakfiut-parlour,  where  dark  blinds 
shut  out  every  ray  of  the  spring  sunshine  On  one  side  of  the  black 
health  sat  an  old  man  in  an  uncomfortable-looking  armchair,  with 
nothing  about  him  to  suggest  an  occupation. 

He  rose  to  greet  his  visitors,  stammering  out  a  welcome,  and 
drawing  chairs  forward  with  nervous  haste.  "  Vm  sure  I'm  very  glad 
to  see  you,  ladies,"  he  repeated  several  times  in  succession,  at  Llie 
same  time  blinking  rapidly  and  rubbing  his  hands,  "and  so  will 
Sister  Tillie  be  glad.  She'll  be  here  in  a  minute.  .  .  .  And  who  may 
this  be,  now  ? lie  inquired,  indicating  Sophy,  of  whose  presence 
he  appeared  only  now  aware. 

"  It's  Bessy  Dean's  child,  Uncle  Ben,"  explained  Miss  Lascelles. 
You  remember  Bessy  who  married  and  went  to  live  in  Somerset  ?  " 
<*  Perfecdy,  perfectly  1 "  replied  the  old  man  hastily,  waving  his 
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hand  as  though  to  avert  further  expl  injuon.  "Married  beneath  her 
— vcf}'  humble  people,"  was  his  inteiual  comment,  and  the  glance  he 
siiot  at  Sophy  from  beneath  lowered  eyelids  held  \\\  it  something  akin 
to  aversion.  "  Wonder  what  she's  got  to  grin  about  :  Don  t  suppose 
she  knows  what  it  is  to  have  a  five-pound  note  in  her  purse  !  "  was 
the  further  thought  aroused  by  the  young  face  tliat  smiled  at  him 
from  under  the  sunburnt  hat  At  that  moment  the  handle  of  the 
door  was  softly  turned,  and  a  litde  old,  old  woman  crept  into  the 
room.  She  had  soft  white  hair  looped  behind  the  ears,  and  washed- 
out  blue  eyea^  and  she  held  her  head  to  one  side  in  a  way  that 
daised  her  among  the  deprecating  order  of  woman.  She  greeted 
the  gueits  with  purr-like  murmuringii,  then  seated  herself  on  the  edge 
of  a  cfaairi  opposite  to  Sophy,  on  whom  she  fixed  eyes  full  of  timid 
admiration.  The  conversation  was  jerky :  brief  comments  on  the 
weather,  on  the  news  contained  in  the  morning  paper.  In  one  of 
the  many  pauses  the  old  woman  slipped  off  her  chair,  and  sidled  up 
to  Sophy,  touchiiig  her  on  the  arm.  *'  Out  in  the  garden  we  have  a 
pear-tree  covered  wiA  blossom,"  she  whispered.  *'  It's  a  beautiful 
sight.  Will  you  come  with  me  and  see  it?"  Sophy  nodded  a 
smiling  asbcnt,  and  followed  her  through  a  glass  door  leading  into  a 
smaU  space  of  ill-kept  garden  with  a  ^la^;,  plut  and  one  crowning 
tree.  "  Living  in  the  city  most  of  my  life,  a  garden  is  a  great  thing 
to  me,"  said  Sister  Tillie,  after  having  done  the  honours  of  the  tree. 
"Neither  my  brotlier  nor  I  have  ever  set  foot  in  the  country — regular 
London  sparrows  \vc  ai  L*,  '  and  none  the  worse  for  that  either,'  he  says. 
He  doesn't  hold  much  with  the  country,  my  brother  ;  thinks  it  all 
stufif  and  sentiment,  and  one  tree  just  like  another.  .  .  .  What  do  you 
say  ?  "  she  asked  wistfully.  Sophy,  touched  on  a  tender  spot,  turned 
on  from  the  heart  of  her  a  stream  of  eloquence  in  praise  of  things 
rural,  her  bearer  looking  up  into  her  face,  lips  parted,  entranced,  like 
a  child  to  whom  a  tale  is  told.  "  YouH  come  again  soon,  won't 
you  ?  "  whispered  the  old  lady  as,  a  few  minutes  later,  they  re-entered 
the  parlour  where  the  Misses  L^scelles  were  preparing  to  end  the  visit 
You  can  tell  him  what  you've  been  telling  me.  Itll  do  liim  good. 
Do  promise  youll  come  again  I  ^  And  Sophy  promised,  Miss  TiUicL 
smiling  and  noddu:g  at  her  as  she  took  her  leave  with  the  others. 

*'Thafs  a  nice  little  girl  of  poor  Bessie  Dean's — don't  you  think^ 
so,  brother?"  timidly  asked  the  old  woman  who  stood  watching  the 
carriage  disappear  down  the  bend  of  the  rc^d. 

•*  Don  t  know  what  you  mean  by  '  nice  * !  "  snarled  the  old  man. 
••The  girl's  as  poor  as  Job,  and  if  she  smiles  sweet  it's  for  her  living 

she  does  it    She  can't  have  anything  else  to  smile  tor  ! " — such  view 
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being  the  outcome  of  a  creed  that  holds  a  man's  happiness  to  he  in 
proportion  to  his  balance  at  the  bank. 

Sophy  fulfilled  her  promise,  and  repeated  her  visit,  and  before 
the  summer  was  out  she  had  become  an  mtimate  of  the  household 
that  knew  no  other,  drawn  to  it  by  a  passion  of  pity  for  its  forlomness 
that  found  an  almost  selfish  relief  in  personal  service.    To  the  old 
woman,  from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting,  she  knew  herself  to  be 
as  a  fountain  of  water  in  a  desert   On  days  that  she  had  announced 
herself  by  letter  as  a  likely  visitor,  she  would  find  Tillte  posted  at  the 
window,  and  tears  of  joy  would  fill  the  old  blue  eyes  as  they  caught 
sight  of  her  coming  up  Uie  road.   I^ter  on  in  the  history  of  their 
acquaintance^  the  old  man  would  be  waiting  for  her  too^  with 
scoldings  if  she  were  behind  her  appcnnted  time.  Yet  hit  attitude 
towards  herself  was  always  a  puzzle  to  her.  There  were  generally 
things  he  wanted  her  to  do  for  him,  letters  to  write  or  accounts  to 
verify.   He  would  have  her  read  to  him  too,  column  after  column  of 
the  newspaper,  yet,  sometimes  lifting  her  eyes  from  the  sheet,  she 
would  encounter  his  resting  upon  lier  with  a  look,  which  set  her 
wondering  as  to  how  she  could  have  oiTcndcd  him.    Once  while 
reading  him  the  account  of  a  strike,  upon  some  remark  of  hers  which 
might  have  been  construed  into  general  synipailiy  with  labour  as  op- 
posed to  ca{)iial,  he  flew  into  a  rage,  choking  and  spluttering  in  a  flood 
of  words,  among  which  "pauper"  and  "sour  grapes"  were  distinctly 
audible.  It  frightened  her,  and  she  would  have  kept  away  but  for  Aunt 
Tillie's  pleadings,  her  submission  to  which  was  justified  by  his  contrite 
demeanour  at  their  next  meeting.   She  was  far  fifom  realising  the 
curious  disturbance  which  intercourse  with  her  young  guileless 
personality  had  produced  in  the  old  man's  mind.   Hitherto  he  had 
read  but  one  meaning  into  life,  had  measured  his  fellows  by  one 
standard  only.  Strict  adherence  to  a  man's  own  business  he  had  held 
to  be  the  highest  form  of  human  virtue.   He  had  read  no  books, 
finding  in  bis  newspaper  sufficient  provision  for  his  Intellectnal 
needs ;  and  here  the  items  interested  him  chiefly  in  proportion  as 
they  were  likely  to  influence  the  money  market.  He  had  made  his 
fricndlessness  his  boast ;  and  thus  it  had  come  about  that  he  had 
lived  more  and  more  into  his  own  sordid  beliefs,  untouched  by, 
almost  unconscious  of,  the  progressive  current  of  human  thought 
that  flowed  abuui  and  aiuund  him. 

He  had  been  contented  too,  in  a  way,  till  this  young  woman  came 
into  his  life,  scattering  with  the  light  breath  of  her  laughter  the  mists 
that  hwuir  about  his  soul,  revealing  new  paths  which  now  he  might 
never  hope  to  tread,  and  making  him  dimly  realise  the  barren 
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ugliness  of  the  one  along  which  he  himself  had  travelled.  She  had 
shaken  his  ideals,  his  belief  in  himself;  and  for  these  things  he  owed 
her  a  grudge,  ^v^lile  at  the  same  time  he  revelled  in  the  fragrance 
which  youth  and  the  joy  of  life  imparted  to  her  presence.  It  was  a 
question  whether  pain  or  pleasure  had  the  upper  hand  during  her 
visits,  to  which  he  yet  looked  forward  with  an  eagerness  equalling^ 
that  of  his  single-minded  sister. 

The  Misses  Lascelles  watched  the  progress  of  Sophy's  intimacy  in 
tbeir  widens  household  with  an  approving  mental  twinkle,  of  which 
on  the  occasions  of  their  meeting  she  was  made  unoomfortably 
aware.  Sometimes  Miss  Susan  went  so  far  as  to  indulge  in  a  little 
digni6ed  teasing,  hinting  at  heiresses,  and  affecting  gravely  to  con- 
sider  whether  pearl  or  diamond  ornaments  were  more  becoming  to 
Sophy's  style  of  beauty.  The  Utter  would  flush  indignantly  under 
theK  attacks,  convinced,  as  indeed  they  were  also,  of  the  purity  of 
her  motives.  Yet  for  all  that  a  hope  was  sown  that  leavened  the 
drudgery  of  the  day's  work  by  attaching  some  uncertainty  to  the  need 
for  its  lifelong  continuance. 

And  so  it  went  on  all  the  autumn  and  into  the  new  year, 
when  a  change,  the  beginning  of  the  greatest  of  all  changes', 
came  over  the  httle  old  household,  bringing  with  it  a  bustle 
and  stir  of  unwonted  coming  and  going,  and  decpcnsn into  tmgic 
hues  the  dulness  of  its  tones.  The  old  man  lay  upstairs,  struck 
down  with  illness,  cowering  in  abject  terror  at  the  verdict  he  saw 
written  in  the  faces  of  doctor  and  nurse.  There  was  nothing  to  be 
done— no  help.  He  lay  there  on  his  bt  d  as  surely  doomed  as  any 
wretch  in  a  condemned  cell.  The  thought  of  a  hereafter  brought 
with  it  fear,  not  hope.  What  share  had  such  a  one  as  himself  in 
the  promises  of  Scripture?  He  knew  himself  to  be  spiritually 
far  removed  from  the  sinner  that  repenteth,  and  was  aware  that 
might  he  stand  again  at  the  beginning  of  life,  with  death  a  dim 
shape  in  the  future^  he  would  choose  to  journey  along  the  same 
road,  with  a  sneer  in  his  heart  for  such  as  preferred  the  narrower 
way. 

Sophy  Dean  spent  every  moment  she  could  spare  from  her 
school  with  the  afflicted  household.  To  poor  little  Aunt  Tillie,  who, 
with  scared  eyes,  went  tiptoeing  in  and  out  uf  the  rooms,  talking 
in  whispers,  refusing  to  rest  or  sit  to  meals,  she  brought  unspeak- 
able comfort.  For  Sophy,  with  all  her  fun  and  high  spirits,  was  of 
those  to  whom  the  heavy-laden  turn  instinctively  as  to  a  refuge.  A.s 
to  the  old  man's  attitude  towards  her,  its  quality  of  rontradictori- 
ness  persisted,  intensified  but  unchanged  by  the  new  conditions. 
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He  would  be  watching  the  clock  for  the  hour  of  her  visit,  but  when 
she  appeared  he  would  subside  growling  among  his  pillows  without 
a  word  of  greeting.  Yet  the  nurse  bore  testimony  to  the  marked 
effect  on  his  restlessness  of  her  mere  presence.  It  was  as  thoqgh 
it  gave  him  a  sense  of  protection  from  death  itself.  She  urns  youth, 
healthy  life !  Where  she  was  would  the  King  of  Terrors  dare  to 
show  hts  free?  But  he  hated  her  for  those  very  qualities  behind 
whidi  his  shuddering  soul  took  refuge.  What  right  had  she^  the 
penniless  chit,  to  those  thii^  that  nothing  on  earth  could  now  pio« 
cure  for  him? 

She  could  charm  Death  away,  indeed»  but  was  it  not  due  to  her 
that  be  came  dotbed  in  terror  ?  He  had  thought  at  one  time  to 
meet  him  with  indiflerence,  armyed  as  he  was  in  armour  of  self- 
satisfaction  ;  but  she  must  needs  come,  with  her  doubts  and  question- 
ings, and  point  out  to  him  its  weak  places,  disturbing  the  peace  of 
his  last  days.  Yes,  she  was  his  enemy,  and  he  hated  her ;  and  yet 
all  the  comfort  he  knew  was  when  she  was  by  ! 

The  last  scene  of  all  was  enacted  in  her  absence.  Hurrying  one 
afternoon  from  her  work  to  the  sick  man's  bedside,  Uk-  sight  of  the 
house  with  its  signal  of  drawn  blinds  fell  like  the  touch  of  a  cold 
hand  upon  her  heart.  She  rushtd  breathless  through  the  rooms 
in  search  of  poor  Aunt  Tillie,  whom  she  found  a  wailing  heap  upon 
the  floor  of  her  bedroom.  "  O,  Sophy,"  she  sobbed,  "  it  has  been 
so  terrible  !  If  you  could  only  have  been  with  him  I  He  wanted 
you  so^  darling  1  Kept  asking,  calling  for  you  !  I  never  knew  him 
so  set  on  anyone  before.  I  believe  he  would  have  found  it  easier  to 
die  if  he  might  have  held  your  hand."  Sophy^  with  tears  of  pity, 
gathered  the  poor  old  creature  up  in  her  arms,  and,  layiqg  her  upon 
her  bed,  kndt  beside  her,  soothing  her  grief  with  word  and  touch  till 
the  light  &ded,  and  sleep  took  her  place  as  comforter. 

The  Misses  Lascelles  arrived  shortly  on  the  scene,  with  faces  of 
a  length  suitable  to  the  occasion,  bringing  with  them,  however,  an 
atmosphere  of  bustle  and  business  which  witnessed  in  their  &vour 
to  the  triumph  of  common-sense  over  mere  emotion.  Poor  shrinking 
Aunt  Tillie  was  delivered  over  by  them  into  the  hands  of  dress- 
makers and  milliners,  whose  insistence  on  the  lavish  use  of  expensive 
crape  trimmings  affected  her,  in  the  light  of  her  brother's  avarice,  as 
a  desecration  rather  than  a  tribute.  To  Sophy,  to  whom  the  old 
lady  clung  for  protection  against  their  well-meant  tyrannies,  their 
attitude  was  one  of  suppressed  congratulation,  which  was  not  without 
its  effect  upon  her.  Once  outside  the  house  of  mourning,  where, 
during  the  week  preceding  the  funeral,  she  contrived  daily  to  spend 
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a  portion  ot  her  Uaie,  her  spn  iti  would  go  up  with  a  rush.  At  night 
in  her  lodgings  she  would  sit  dreaming  over  her  work  of  a  future, 
enwoven  with  golden  possibihties  of  holiday,  of  travel,  of  reunion 
with  the  scattered  and  struggling  dear  unes  from  home.  It  was 
in  spite  of  herself  that  such  hope  lield  her.  She  tried  to  shut  her 
eyes  to  it,  to  brush  it  away  Irom  her  consciousness  as  a  thing  sordid, 
ail  unworthy.  But  to  no  purpose.  It  continued  to  hover  around 
her,  imparting  an  added  brightness  to  her  presence,  which,  penetnt- 
ing  the  tearful  haze  through  which  Aunt  Tillie  looked  out  upon  the 
worlds  drew  from  her  the  involuntary  exclamation  ;  "  My  dear,  my 
dear,  you  grow  more  lovdy  every  day  1  ^' 

On  the  morning  of  the  fiioend  Sophy  awoke  with  a  vagve  tenge 
that  something  agteeable  was  to  happen.  Remembrance  came  with 
a  shock  of  sdf-di^nst,  but  do  what  she  would  the  ^oomy  inddenls 
that  followed  could  not  entirely  dissipate  that  early  waking  im- 
pression. It  was  the  first  warm  day  of  ^riqg ;  the  churchyard  was 
full  of  sunshine,  and  fragrant  with  die  scent  of  lilac  and  may.  By 
the  graveside  her  tears  flowed  in  sympathy  with  those  of  the  little 
trembling  old  woman  whose  hand  clasped  hers,  but  the  notes  of  a 
distant  thrush  drowned  for  her  the  words  of  the  burial  service,  and 
filled  her  heart  widi  echoes  of  spring.  Later,  on  the  ride  home, 
when  even  Aunt  Tillie  had  dried  her  eyes  witli  a  setose  of  relief  from 
the  horror  of  death's  parade,  these  echoes  grew  louder,  blending 
themselves  into  a  song  that  quickened  the  march  of  h^r  pulses  and 
sent  the  flush  to  her  cheek.  The  Misses  Lascelles  smiled  and  nodded 
at  her  from  their  side  of  the  coach,  while  they  talked  of  everything 
under  the  sun  but  of  that  about  which  their  thoughts  were  busiest 

In  the  parlour  at  home  they  found  the  lawyer  pacing  up  and 
down  in  anticipation  of  their  arrival.  He  was  a  dry  little  chip  of  a 
man,  whose  known  philanthropic  tendencies  had  been  the  cause  of 
his  selection,  for  Uncle  Ben,  wanting  his  will  drawn  when  almost  in 
mrHcuh  morHs^  had  stipuhted  for  a  God-learing  man.  At  the 
present  moment  the  lawyer  was  pressed  for  time^  so  the  company  of 
mourners  at  once  took  their  places  round  the  table  to  hear  the 
reading  of  the  wilL  Sophie  sat  with  one  arm  supporting  Aunt 
Tillie,  but  it  was  she  herself  who  trembled  now.  vhiat  with  the 
singing  in  her  ears  and  the  strangeness  of  the  law  jargon,  it  seemed 
at  first  a  mere  jumble  of  sound  that  fell  from  the  lawyer's  lips.  Then 
as  her  senses  cleared  Lhenijclvco  she  caught  the  names  of  various 
hospitals  and  public  institutions,  and  looking  up  at  the  sound  of  a 
suppressed  exclamation  she  saw  the  Misses  lascelles  with  flushed 
faces,  in  every  Ime  of  which  anger  was  depicted. 
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"  He's  making  up  in  death  for  the  omissions  of  life.  He  is 
ieavmg  al!  his  money  to  the  poor  !  "  was  her  thought,  accompanied 
by  a  sinking  of  the  heart.  But  no,  that  wai  not  all.  The  lawyer 
went  on  with  his  monotonous  droning,  and  Sophy  drew  her  chair 
closer  to  the  table.  There  was  an  annuity  for  the  old  sister,  small 
but  sufficient,  which  drew  from  the  latter  a  gush  of  grateful  tears. 
Then  came  the  legacies.  To  each  of  the  Misses  Lascelles  one 
thousand  pounds,  whereat  the  ladies  mentioned  sniffed  audibly, 
toning  their  heads.  At  this  point  the  lawyer  paused  as  though  what 
came  next  were  hard  words  to  say.  Sophy  sat  with  neck  ciftned 
forward,  the  bceath  coming  quickly  from  between  her  pale  lips. 

To  my  great<nieoe  Sophia  Dean  I  leavo  nothing  of  my  wealth, 
leeing  that  Providence  has  elected  to  make  her  happiness  inde* 
pendent  of  such  matters,  which,  though  held  by  her  in  slight  esteem, 
are  yet  by  plain  folk  accounted  of  some  worth." 

Sophy  uttered  an  involuntary  cry.  It  was  like  a  blow  from  a 
dead  hand.  Down  with  a  crash  fdl  her  castle  of  indolence^  and 
down  dropped  her  bead  upon  her  outstretched  arms.  There  was  a 
buzz  of  commiseration,  and  Aunt  Tillie's  voice  rose  in  a  wail. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  1  am  sure  he  never  meant  it !  He  couldn  t  iiave 
been  himself  when  he  wrote  those  cruel  words  1 " 

A  few  flays  later  the  Misses  I^iscelles  called  at  Sophy's  lodgings 
for  the  purpose  of  offering  further  condolence.  They  expected  her  to 
be  still  bowed  beneath  her  recent  disappointment,  and  were  some- 
what taken  aback  to  find  her  rippling  away  on  her  piano^  of  aspect 
even  more  serene  than  usual. 

I'm  sorry  Uncle  Ben  felt  like  that  about  me^"  she  said,  plung- 
ing almost  immediately  into  the  subject  of  their  thoughts.  "I 
believed  he  had  grown  to  be  fond  of  me^  and  it's  hard  to  be  disap- 
pointed  of  even  a  little  love.  But  I  think  he  was  right  about  the 
money.  My  life  is  already  so  full  of  good  things.  If  wealth  were 
added,  I  should  feel  frightened  almost^  like  the  old  Greek  who  threw 
his  ring  into  the  sea  I " 

And  the  ladies,  looking  into  the  radiant  young  face,  read  the 
truth  there,  and  almost  forgave  Uncle  Ben ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  drew  a  sigh.    And  the  sigh  was  not  for  Sophy  Dean. 
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SCIENCE   FOLLOIVS  NATURE. 

I 

ALL  possible  discoveries  of  sdenoe  are  antidpeted  in  nttitfe— 
flw'/A  a  tUjfknmi»  In  natore  there  is  always  a  secret  something 
behind  that  yon  cannot  catch ;  some  strange  mysterious  nicety  of 
combination  or  adjustment  you  cannot  master  or  reaOy  understand  ; 

but  go  groping  after,  if  haply  you  may  find  it :  to  the  last  it  evades  you. 
You  fancy  at  length  you  have  seized  it,  but  still  a  latent  something 
mocks  your  efforts ;  some  inexplicable  combination  of  organic  and 
inorganic  that  no  device  of  yours  can  approach  balfles  you  again, 
and  leaves  yoa  wiLh  the  sense  of  being,  in  the  happiest  moment,  only 
half  a  victor — on  one  side  defeated  after  all.  That  is  the  assurance 
that  scientific  men  will  always  liave  plenty  to  do,  and  be  under  ilie 
necessity  of  trying  again,  trying  again,  for  to  these  few  hundred 
threads  in  the  web  of  nature  seized  and  sorted  there  are  yet  millions 
and  millions  to  seize  and  sort  out  This  discipline  should  minister 
humility,  but  hardly  does  it  always  do  so ;  modesty  does  not  always 
have  its  perfect  work  in  them  any  more  than  in  others ;  and  so  we 
find,  too^  assumptions  of  theories  complete  and  verified  that  need  no 
more  invesrigatton,  but  may  be  taken  for  granted,  and,  presto !  some 
little  new  fiict  emerges  that  unsettles  it  all  again.  So  goes  the  eternal 
see-saw. 

The  boldest  theoiy  of  the  most  ingenious  savamt  needs  therefore 
to  be  held,  as  it  were,  with  a  reserve^  if  not  a  tamai,  as  though  a 
new  fiict  undiscovered  before  mic^t  upset  it,  and  for  these  two 
reasons :  (i)  So  fiur  as  your  theory  has  real  basts  it  is  but  a  erode 

advertisement  of  what  Nature  is  doing  effectively  every  day  over 
wide  areas  for  her  own  purposes  ;  {2)  slie  is  so  nice  in  her  adjust- 
ments, so  apt  at  subtle  combinations,  that  you  are  sure  to  nii^s 
something,  and  you  need  to  go  over  the  whole  ground  again  and 
again  to  try  and  reach  what  has  been  missed.  Thus  it  is  that 
though  "  no  man  can  be  more  wise  than  destiny,**  as  Tennyson  sang 
through  one  of  his  fair  women  in  his  "Dream,'  no  scientist  can 
Otttfly  Nature  any  more  than  the  merest  churl  can  run  away  from  his 
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own  shadow ;  and  yet  he  must  acknowledge  that  the  best  aod  highest 
evades  him  and  he  cannot  lay  full  hold  upon  it. 

Sir  William  Crookes  when,  some  yeus  ago,  he  astonished  many 
by  intimating  what  seemed  the  most  extraordinary  theory  of  drawing 
fertilisers,  or  "  manuresi"  out  of  the  atmosphere  in  his  presidential 
introductory  address  to  the  British  Associattoo  at  Bristol,  was  only 
boldly  colouring  out  and  setting  up,  as  it  wei^  on  a  great  high 
hoarding  oae  of  Nature's  boldest  adverttsements— nothing  more* 
And  3ret  there  was  something  he  could  not  thus  quite  freely 
advertise— something  a  tittle  beyond  him — a  subtlety  amid  the 
simplicity  that  he  could  not  quite  make  plain. 

Our  readers  will  remembor  how  he  set  out  by  gathering  figures 
to  prove  as  others  had  done  before  him,  even  Germans  like  Ruhland, 
Sering,  and  otheisy  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  time  is  to  dose 
up  the  areas  from  which  wheat  or  com  is  exported.  Austro-Hungary 
in  1859  was  one  of  the  largest  com  and  wheat  exporting  countries, 
but  sutisticians  and  economists  after  that  began  Lo  say  export 
would  not  outlive  the  ninetecnlh  ccnlury ;  Germany,  in  1870, 
exported  something  over  100,000  tons  of  wheat  and  rye  per  aaimm  ; 
now  it  imports  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  tons  of  wheat  and 
rye — **a  wonderful  change  to  have  come  to  it  in  five-and-twenty 
years,"  to  quote  from  a  rcceni  poem.  All  these  authorities  lay  it 
down,  as  the  British  Association  President  of  1898  did,  that  esti- 
mating by  cumulative  ratio  the  progress  of  the  United  States  another 
quarter-century  will  see  the  available  export  from  that  country  much 
reduced  and  tending  more  or  less  to  gradual  closing  also.  If 
America  has  doubled  its  population  in  five<and*twenty  years,  it  will 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  150  millions^  as  now  it  has  over 
seventy-five  millions.  In  fact,  they  agree  that,  in  course  of  time, 
Russia  will  be  the  only  country  from  which  we  can  then  receive 
wheat  and  com.  It  may  well  be  an  open  question  whether  our 
''statesmen"  are  as  wise  as  they  might  be  in  leaving  this  great 
problem  so  entirely  to  their  successors,  and,  instead  of  taking 
measures  by  wise  modification  of  land  laws,  game  laws^  &c., 
not  only  to  lead  the  workers  back  to  the  land,  but  to  increase  the 
grain  prtHiucmg  power  of  the  land  that  is  now,  even  over  large 
tracts,  going  out  of  culli\  uion,  voting  from  the  Treasury  large  suras 
in  relief  of  "distressed  agriculturists."  There  is  little  or  no  agri- 
cultural dibiress  within  thirty  miles  of  London  and  other  large 
towns;  yet  there  they  are  on  half  their  rates,  English  "statesmen" 
not  having  been  wise  enough  to  fix  what  rent  makes  agriculture 
de|>ressed,  and  then,  having  done  so,  to  schedule  ail  who  are  within 
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it.  It  is  for  them  cerLainly  for  ihc  muinent  the  easiest  and  the  must 
pleasant  process,  but  an  observant  man  with  a  little  of  a  cynical  turn 
might  well  refer  to  the  ostricii  sticking  its  head  in  the  sand  and 
thinking  that  thereby  other  and  yet  more  oblruaive  parts  were  hidden 
also.  Dr.  Lahmann  is  very  severe  on  tlic  "statesmen"  who  neglect 
real  reform,  while  they  thus  buttress  up  agriculture  as  it  is.  He  says 
it  is  foolish  to  fancy  in  the  face  of  the  inevitable,  as  history  and 
statistics  show,  that  we  should  depend  on  manufactures  to  the  real 
select  of  agnculture,  and  he  declares  that  the  true  duty  of  a 
Go?emiDent  is  to  look  to  the  harmonious  development  alike  of 
manufiicturet  commerce,  and  agriculture.  Certain  political  thinkers, 
of  oomse^  in  a  cut-and-dry  way,  tell  you  this  is  an  era  of  industrialism 
and  commerce^  and  agriculture  must  necessarily  go  to  the  wall ;  but 
that  assuredly  is  not  what  a  wise  Government  would  do  anything 
oeHnefy  to  aid.  But  so  absolutely  are  men,  even  enlightened  men, 
the  slaves  of  their  own  short-sighted  interests  that  this  is  predsdy 
what  they  are  doing  without  knowing  it  With  these  great  supply 
centres  closed  and  Russia  alone  producing  more  than  she  needs,  and 
disinclined  to  sell  to  England  because  unfriendly  with  her,  what 
power,  Dr.  Lahmann  dbks,  can  prevent  tiic  ruiii  uf  England,  now  so 
greatly  envied  ? 

Another  very  peculiar  point  arises  here.  The  most  effective  way 
at  once  to  increase  the  product  of  this  or  any  other  country,  and 
to  einjiloy  profitably  the  greatest  number  of  hands  happily  and 
comfortably  on  the  land,  is  to  put  them  in  such  position  by  wise 
and  timely  modification  of  land  laws  6lc.  that  they  will  as  small 
proprietors  or  permanent  protected  tenants  of  the  State,  secure  in 
all  improvements,  resort  largely  to  hand  labour,  and  as  little 
as  possible  seek  to  have  recourse  to  st^m  or  machineiy  in  any 
form,  I  know  very  well  that  some  will  reply,  Then  you  cannot  as 
of  old  rear  '*  stock  "  in  the  sense  that  was  done  on  the  great  farms. 
You  can't  have  everything  at  once^  I  reply ;  but  there  will  still  be 
great  ** stock  "  farm^  perhaps  more  productive  than  before;  at  all 
events  there  will,  I  am  perfectly  sure^  be  greater  call  for  their  products 
near  to  the  places  they  were  reared  in,  which  too  would  be  a  big 
national  gain  in  every  way,  as  being  likely  to  produce  a  more  muscular 
and  robust  rural  population  from  which  an  army  could  be  drawn.  How 
suggestive  it  was  that  just  as  I  got  to  this  point  I  turned  to  consult 
a  book  :  a  certain  work  of  John  Ruskin's  tumbled  into  my  hand,  and 
I  opened  al  ilie  page  where  this  passage  occurs,  jumping  or  leaping 
into  my  eyes,  as  the  French  say  : — 

Agriculture  by  the  hand,  then,  and  absolute  refusal  or 
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banishment  of  unnecessary  igneous  force  are  the  first  conditions  of  a 
school  of  art  in  any  country.  And  until  you  do  this,  be  it  soon  or 
laLc,  things  will  continue  in  tiiat  triumphant  state  to  which,  for  want 
of  finer  art,  your  mechanism  has  brought  them ;  that,  though 
England  is  deafened  with  spinning  wheels,  her  people  have  not 
clothes — though  she  is  black  with  digging  of  fuel,  they  die  of  cold 
— and  though  she  has  sold  her  soul  for  gain,  they  die  nf  hunger. 
Stay  in  that  triumph,  if  you  choose  ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  it  is 
not  one  which  the  fine  arts  will  ever  share  with  you." 

Along  with  the  Ruskin  volume  I  accidentally  disturbed  fell 
another  volume,  waiting  its  turn  for  reading  and  notice.  This  was 
the  second  volume  of  Professor  Thorold  Rogers's  '*  Industrial  and 
Commercial  Histoiy  of  England,"  and  where  it  opened  as  I  lifted  it 
from  the  floor  I  read : — 

**  The  best  economic  condition  is  not  that  in  which  the  greatest 
amount  of  produce  is  obtained  at  the  cheapest  rate^  the  greatest 
number  of  capitalists  pick  up  the  greatest  amount  of  profits,  but 
one  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  workmen  live  in  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  and  security  (vol.  ii.  p.  243).  A  community  is 
none  the  better  for  losing  its  ablest,  most  energetic,  and  most  enter- 
prising workers,  however  much  they  may  be  bettered  by  the  change 
(p.  290).  I  do  not  know  whether  the  wisdom  of  rarliameiu  will 
hereafter  strive  to  make  their  native  country  the  most  attractive 
home  for  the  best  hands  which  we  possess  ;  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  the  experiment,  and  equally 
sure  that  it  has  not  been  attempted  as  yet  "  (p.  291), 

How  far  may  this  be  due  to  present  conditions  of  what  the 
professor  pleases  wrongly  to  call  ^n^hip  ? 

I  am  in  the  fullest  agreement  with  Professor  Thorold  Rogers 
about  emigration,  on  which  subject  he  is  full  of  facts. 

"  There  is  no  great  advantage  that  I  can  see  in  exchanging  the 
best  of  our  peasants  and  labourers  for  the  squalid  offscourings  of 
Continental  cities.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  formidable  &cts  in 
modem  social  life  is  the  increasing  burden  of  pauper  lunacy*  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  are  depleted  of  our  strongest^  most 
resolute,  and  most  enterprising  stocks,  and  have  to  put  up  with  a 
residuum  re-inforced,  if  one  can  use  such  a  verb^  with  a  further 
European  residuum.  Some  time  ago  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
reports  sent  to  me  ^m  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  as  to  the  great 
and  growing  increase  of  foreigners  in  those  necessary  places  of 
refuge." 

Now  this  out-and-out  exchange  of  population  is  an  effect  that 
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hat  a  cause  or  causes,  the  most  prominent  of  these  being  *'  vested 
interests "  of  a  ccrum  order,  and  the  protection  of  men  in 
them.  These  are  the  two  forms  of  social  waste  due  to  luxury  at 
one  end  aiij  deprivation  at  anuther  bleeding  the  body  politic  and 
directly  reducing  the  favomaijle  areas  from  which  it  might  draw 
material  even  for  its  efficient  military  and  na\'al  defence  and  protec- 
tion— a  threefold  waste  from  this  point  of  view,  and  very  short- 
sighted on  the  part  of  those  who  demand  a  strong  anny  for  their 
own  protection.  But  the  men  who  most  demand  a  stroqg  army 
are  the  very  men  who  are  working  to  close  the  areas  from  which 
you  could  get  it.  Economic  lawsi  however,  will  not'  wait  on 
«o*called  politidans  and  statesmen,  and  muddle-headed,  puibtind, 
pretentions  '*old  soldien^"  but  work  to  their  results  infallibly. 

How  long  OFV  we  to  wait  in  this  England,  proud  and  haid,"  for 
some  man  of  parts  and  foresight  who  will  fiice  this  great  problem 
and  fiuriy  tackle  it,  for  in  it  are  involved  the  great  questions  of  the 
proper  housing,  the  proper  feeding,  the  proper  dothing  and  educating 
of  tiiepoor? 

Depopulation  of  the  country  !  Not  so  very  lon^  ago  1  was  with 
a  friend,  a  considerable  yeoman  farmer  (one  of  the  few  true  yeomen 
yet  left  in  this  old  country)  in  North-east  Essex,  and  he  was  telling 
me  how,  through  his  capital  and  good  credit,  he  had  managed  as  yet 
to  defeat  the  fatal  (he  did  not  use  the  word  -'fatal,  '  but  a  stronger 
term)  movement  from  his  district  of  labourers,  and  to  grow  his 
average  quantities  of  fine  wheat  and  barley  fit  for  pale  ale  maltmgs ; 
and  he  took  me  round  his  machine-sheds,  and  with  not  a  little  pride 
pointed  them  out  row  on  row,  steel  shafts  shining  out  from  among 
wood  and  iron ;  ploughii^  machines,  cultivators,  sowing  machines, 
reaping  and  binding  machines,  thrashing  machines,  &c.  I  am  afraid 
I  lather  disappointed  him  by  saying  :  "All  very  good,  my  friend, 
but  your  machines  could  not  help  you  much  if  the  country  were 
invaded  by  a  foreigner— only  men  could  do  thai  1 "  He  laughed 
and  laughed  again,  as  though  the  idea  of  invasion  were  so  utterly 
out  of  the  question  as  to  be  absurd.  But  if  we  can  read  any 
idea  in  the  defences  that  are  needed  in  this  country,  according  to 
good  authorities,  it  is  not  quite  so  absurd  as  it  seemed  to  my  firiend, 
and  any  way  rural  depopulation  means  the  closing  of  large  recruiting 

Yet  certain  newspapers  that  should  know  better  go  talking  as 

though  taxation  of  ground  rents  and  taxation  of  land  values  wcic 
exactly  the  same,  and  forgetful  how  easy  it  would  be  for  P  uaament 
(it  Parliament,  alas  !  were  not  so  very  true  to  its  name,  and  besides 
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so  filled  with  ael^intmited,  sdfish  men)  to  initiate  rent  courts,  as 
it  initiated  land  courts  in  Ireland  to  check  off  the  power  of  a  set 
Oi'  short-Sighted  and  unpatriotic  individuals  to  do  just  exactly  as 
they  like  with  what  is  not  their  own  but  the  State's,  really  and 
legally,  of  wliich  they  are  but  temporary  trustees  and  holders,  but 
which  they  choose  to  call  their  own,  and  to  act  almost  as  if  it  were 
so,  even  to  the  extent  of  getting  three  times  the  economic  rent  for 
what  are  not  the  most  reputable  of  houses, 

A  point  on  which  the  late  Prince  Consort  spoke  over  and  over 
again  as  dearly  as  I  can  possibly  speak,  and  got  himself  the  ill-will 
of  the  men  who,  because  they  happen  to  be  the  sons  of  certain  men, 
regaid  themselves  from  birth  to  death  as  the  inspired  and  rightful 
ruling  dasses  of  this  old  country ;  and  surely  Albert  the  Good 
was  no  mere  iU^xmditioned  Radical  I  say  but  what  be  said*  and 
repeatedly  and  solemnly  said,  that  the  privilq;^  are  but  trustees  for 
others,  and  I  stand  by  what  he  said  and  iriiat  I  have  written. 

Is  it  troe^  or  is  it  not,  what  Professor  Thorold  Rogers  says  in  the 
first  sentencel  have  quoted  from  him  above?  If  it  is,  then  it  is  dear 
Engknd  wants  to  put  in  the  forefront  a  very  diflerent  order  of  men 
from  diose  who  now  are  there^  to  act  thoroughly  and  honesdy  towards 
the  realisation  of  that  principle.  Depopulation  of  the  country  whilst 
aliens  crowd  our  towns,  machinery  more  aiid  more  called  in  to 
make  up  for  ihc  absence  of  the  army  of  contented  workers. 
If  thcac  conditions  are  ine\  i".il  le  and  unpreventible,  then  I  for  one 
agree  with  John  Ruskm  that  neither  the  fine  arts  nor  some  othtt 
arts  will  in  the  long  run  much  smile  on  them  or  on  you. 

You  talk  of  waste  land  and  land  gone  out  of  cultivation.  Pardon 
me,  there  is  no  waste  land  save  what  you  choose  to  make  ;  and  no  land 
which  should,  but  for  mismanagement,  be  out  of  culdvation.  Waste 
land  and  land  out  of  cultivation  are  the  records  wide  and  plainly 
writ  of  your  utter  stupidity,  which  leads  you  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs,  not  only  for  yoursdves,  but  for  other  people  ; 
and  then,  because  of  short-sighted  laws  you  have  made  in  your  own 
short-sighted  interests,  or  have  allowed  short-sighted,  interested 
persons  to  make  for  you,  rural  population  wanes,  the  land  is 
neglected  or  goes  to  waste,  and  pover^  and  hunger  increase.  It 
fiere  fimny,  richly  funny,  did  not  the  innocent  and  ignorant  suffer  so. 

There  is  no  acre  of  ground  but  is  fit  to  grow  something^  or  be 
used  for  something,  poor  soils  so  sandy  as  not  to  finrour  certain 
kinds  of  pines  or  firs,  or  to  grow  rye.  Is  any  soil  so  sour  as  not  to 
favour  nettles  for  soup  i*  Why,  did  I  not  read  the  other  day  of 
sandy  wastes  devoted  to  producing  fine  gurse,  which  when  crushed 
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and  picked  produced  the  finest  food  for  certain  li^  stock?  And 
yet  yott  allow  all  that  to  be  lost  for  soch  a  puipoae^  and  paf 
away  to  other  countries  millions  on  miOions  per  annum  for 
woods  which  you  could  fax  better  grow  yourselves  at  home, 
k^ping  thousands  of  persons,  now  going  idle  and  miserable,  well 
employed,  and  the  reason  is  that  you  are  not  hard  headed  enough 
to  make  the  best  of  what  is  w\  your  hand,  and  so  to  build  up  for  the 
future  instead  of  destroying.  Is  there  a  chair  specially  for  forestry 
alone  in  this  United  Kingdom  ;  and  is  there  not  the  direst  need 
for  it  ?    Waste  land,  O  my  friends,  there  should  be  no  waste  land. 

Is  it  not  true  that  in  the  departments  of  the  Landes  and  (iironde 
in  France  troublesome  and  shifting;  sands  in  wide  areas  have  been 
rendered  fit  for  agriculture  by  making  plantations  of  Pinus  pinaster^ 
which  can  thrive  on  such  poor  sand,  even  near  the  sea?  When 
other  people  can  thus  make  much  of  what  is  with  us  mere  wast^ 
why  should  we  still  be  asleep^  ^d  not  be  up  and  doing  as  wdl 
as  th^? 

But  England,  my  England*  is  above  aU  that^  and  alas  1  largely 
leaves  it  for  its  complaisant  competitors  to  do. 

Eveiyone  who  has  paid  the  least  attention  to  die  subject  knows, 
that  OrmOiopus  perpusUkfs  will  grow  and  yield  an  excellent  crop  of 
fodder  where  nothing  else  will ;  but  it  is  not  yet  much  affected  here». 
though  mtroduoed  from  Portugal  in  1818. 

Sir  William  Crookes,  as  a  great  chemist,  influenced  by  all 
these  considerations  and  many  more,  is  struck  by  concern  for 
this  country  in  certain  not  improbable  contingencies,  and,  like 
a  great  chemist,  he  would  fain  find  solution  in  chemistry.  It 
is  honourable  to  him,  alike  as  a  man,  a  patriot,  and  a  chemist, 
that  he  should  endeavour  to  find  sufficing  aid  and  cheer  for  our 
country  in  the  future  where  statesmen,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
have  missed  it.  He  is,  by  chemical  and  mechanical  processes, 
to  get  nitrogen  from  the  air.  Water  that  now  runs  idle  or 
wasteful  to  the  sea  is  to  be  chained  as  a  motive  power  ; 
and  thus  the  yield  is  to  be  increased  tenfold  or  filtyfold,  and  the 
worthy  plodding  improvers  and  crossers  of  wheats,  oats,  and  barleys 
—John  and  Robert  Garton— are  mot  in  it^  nor  will  be  required  in  it.^ 

•  A  Naw  Cbrbal. — In  August  last  one  of  our  special  correspondents  de- 
scribed the  remarkable  experiment  carried  out  by  Messrs.  R.  and  J.  Garton,  of 
Newion-le-\Villf)w,  in  the  prn<!ijction  of  new  cereals  and  grasses.  Since  then  we 
leam  that  a  field  uf  while  TarLaruin  oats  has  hecn  thrashed,  and  the  produce  has 
hem  ICS  biisbds  (of  4a  Ibw  to  the  huihcl}  per  imperialacre,  Tbii  crop  was  grown- 
from  Med  Bopplied  by  Mem.  QutoB.— Ckrmtkk^  JwnuMKf  to,  1899. 
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But  if  the  present  movement  of  population  fiom  tiie  niml  areu 
to  town  goes  on  unabated,  how  are  you  eren  to  get  the  bbour  to 
woricitoot? 

But  these  are  really  by-questions ;  the  important  and  notice- 
able thing  is  that  Sir  William  Crookes  should  have  been  led  to 
occupy  his  thoughts  so  earnestly  wiih  this  subject.  In  the  fact  we 
have  a  pro  of  of  its  impurtance^ — an  importance  which  certainly, 
from  some  points  of  view,  our  politicians  do  not  see,  or  will  not, 
in  proper  terms,  acknowledge  that  they  do  see.  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston 
has  "cleansed  his  bosom  of  some  perilous  stuff"  that  long  had 
lam  on  it  m  his  book  ''War,  Famine,  and  Bread";  but  it  does 
not  seem  that  even  he  has  yet  produced  any  very  marked  effects, 
so  fitf  as  any  real  movement  has  been  Initiated  in  high  quarters. 
"  Storing  grain  in  silos  "  in  immense  quantities  does  look  clumsy ; 
but  if  you  can  find  comfort  and  help  in  the  air,  as  Sir  Wilhun 
Crookea  would  demonstrate^  tfaen»  in  spite  of  prophetic  croakers 
and  the  army  of  discontentSi  it  may  yet  be  well  with  us. 

All  this  shows  how  serious  and  piesaing  the  subject  is  socially, 
economically,  politically.  Scarcity—mere  temporary  scarcity  and 
deamess— due  to  a  bred  of  American  speculation,  came  near 
to  rousing  a  real  rebellion  in  Italy,  poor,  misled  Italy,  where  too 
much  wants  mending. 

But  to  our  more  particular  point  What  the  wise  and  fiu^seeing 
Sir  William  would  do  by  chemistry  and  mechanics  Nature — all- 
invealiiig  NaLuie — is  doing  every  day  silently,  surely,  and  without 
fail.  Every  farmer — even  the  most  rule-of- thumb  farmer— knows 
that  a  crop  succeeding  clover  or  beans  is  more  likely  to  be  a  large 
crop  than  by  any  other  succession.  Why  is  this  ?  The  answer  is 
both  simple  and  deep.  Clover  and  beans  are  both  leguminous 
plants,  and  leguminous  plants  have,  as  all  scientific  botanists  know 
well,  a  special  power  through  and  by  secret  aid  of  certain  micro- 
cosms in  catching  and  drawing  in  the  nitrogen  from  the  air 
and  storing  it  up  in  cells,  in  stalk  and  root  for  their  own  future 
use.  When  the  earth  is  ploughed  up  these  are  ploughed  into  it,  and 
the  action  of  the  soil  attacks  the  stored*up  nitrogen,  decomposes 
it,  sets  it  free  to  work  its  own  charm  on  what  is  near  to  it,  proving 
a  splendid  fertiliser  for  the  next  crop.  So  Nature^  by  A«r  condensers, 
retorts,  and  lar-stretching  laboratories  and  decomposers^  carries  on 
her  own  vast  experiments,  and,  by  aid  of  certain  plants  and  micro- 
organisms in  the  first  places  does  exactly  what  Sir  William,  by 
scientific  and  mechanical  processes,  would  imitate.  Imitation  here, 
too,  surely  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  Well,  if  it  works  to  its 
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last  Rsahs  wtth  as  Ettle  of  qoafificatkm  is  Kature  does.   But  that 
is  just  itbet  we  fear.  Sir  WtUiaiii^s  appanitns  would  not  be  so 
direct  for  results  as  Natore^s  senmnts,  as  typified  here  by  these 
leguminous  plants,  and  for  this  ven'  short  and  simple  reason  ihey 
are  living,  and  his  apparatuses,  however  fine  and  delicate,  are  dead, 
and  in  the  application  would  likely  lose  hold  of  some  most  delicate 
element  in  the  jKc^cess  essential  to  the  success  of  the  schtme. 
That  IS  mostly  always  the  case  in  such  attempts  as  these,  however 
perfect  and  sincere  the  flatter)'  of  our  great  chemist  Nature  ;  so 
wondrously  simple,  deep,    ingenious,    and    suHMe  is   she,  alwavs 
disclosing  her  reliance  on  some  element  so  recondite,  so  elusive,  thai 
you  cmoDOt  foUow,  catch,  or  analyse  it ;  which  seems  to  exist  only  in 
the  lehtion  between  two  other  elements  that  you  think  you  cao 
catdi  and  analyae.   Perhaps  this  is  closely  allied  to  that  subtle  soroe- 
tfatng  which  Ptofessor  Franlc  Japp,  of  Aberdeen,  in  his  tboiightfttland 
adinkable  ptesidential  address  to  the  Chemical  Section  at  Bristol,  so 
fitly  figured  as  that  which  in  the  last  result,  really  deeping  cfaeniBtry, 
directly  freed  you  as  life  and  mystery,  and  cannot  be  refined  away  any. 
how,  or  reduced  or  decomposed  into  something  else  more  recognisable. 

Here,  too,  the  case  is  not  quite  so  simple  as  mi^t  appear  from  some 
of  Sir  Wm.  Crookes's  statements.  There  are  other  dements  in  it 
than  he  eipressly  realised— ekmeots  that  make  more  and  more 
problematic  any  processes  which  Sir  William  might  use  to  draw 
nitrogen  from  the  a  r  i.  The  first  element  is  that  Sir  William 
Crookes,  after  all,  would  but  weight  us  with  the  doubtful  blessing  of 
additional  and  still  more  intricate  machines,  of  which  I  hold  in  agri- 
culture we  already  have  too  many  and  too  much.  What  js  wanted  is 
more  preparation  by  hand  labour  for  Nature's  free  play  on  her  own 
account :  she  wants,  here  as  elsewhere,  to  be  helped  not  superseded, 
as  indeed  she  never  will  nor  can  be  ;  and  /-^  way  to  help  her  here  is 
to  make  sand  into  soil  over  large  areas,  so  that  new  spheres  may  be 
prepared  for  her  freely  to  work  her  work,  2.  Another  element  is 
this,  that  the  leguminous  plants  so  absorb  the  nitrates  because  they  in- 
variably have  certain  micro-organisms  at  or  near  their  roots,  which 
are  one  of  the  main  if  not  the  main  agents  in  this  process,  and 
withoot  them  it  would,  we  fear,  as  in  the  case  of  other  plants,  be  to  a 
great  extent  unavailing.  When  yon  pull  up  a  clover,  orpea,  or  bean, 
Of  even  a  scarlet  runner,  yon  will  find  that  it  has,  adhering  to  its  root, 
little  nodules  or  tuberdes,  or  swdltngs^  and  these  are  the  parts  in 
which  the  bacteria  especially  do  their  work.  Look  at  this  side  of 
the  problem  for  a  few  minutes. 

Soils  that  are  continuously  cultivated  frequendy  contain  not  more 
VOL.  ccxctv.   xta  £ 
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than  one  and-a  half  to  two  parts  per  thousand  of  combined  nitrogen ; 
permanent  meadows  contain  five,  seven,  nine,  and  even  ten  parts  per 
i,ooo.   The  prairies  of  Western  America  are  also  well  stocked  with 
nitrogen.  The  investigadons  of  Vill^  Atwater,  Hellriegel,  Maquenne^ 
Winogradsky,  and  others  go  to  show  that  nitrogen  is  fixed  in  the 
roots  of  l^uminous  pUnts  only  when  assodated  with  certain  common 
spedea  of  orguiisms  which  are  all  anaerobic  and  stmoonded  by  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  carbon  dioxide  and  deprived  of  oxygen. 
Winogradsky  holds  that  the  hydrogo^  set  free  in  ttie  decomposition 
of  the  carbohydrates  furnishes  ammonia,  which  is  assimilated  by  the 
micro-organisms  and  used  in  the  formation  of  tissue.    So  that  it  is 
not  only  the  nitrot^en  drawn  from  the  air  that  i.^  utilised  by  plants, 
hut  also  that  derived  from  vegetable  and  animal  remains.  Pasteur 
has  dearly  demonstrated  that  the  presence  and  action  of  micro- 
organisms arc  essential  to  the  transformation  of  complex  organic 
substances  of  plant  tissues  into  the  simple-  forms  that  may  be  assimi- 
lated by  living  plants.    Pasteur  himself  has  .wid  that  without  them 
life  would  be  impossible,  as  the  preliminary  process  of  death  would 
be  incomplete.    Here  comes  in  the  wonderful  mvstery  of  life's 
dependence  everywhere  and  at  every  moment  on  death  !  Wino- 
gradsky has  proved  that  the  work  of  two  distinct  organisms  is  neces* 
sary;  one  converts  ammonia  into  nitrites  and  the  other  completes 
the  oxidation,  producing  nitrates.  "  ^^'e  thus  see  that  micro-organbms 
seise  upon  the  nitrogen  of  the  air  and  convert  it  into  organic  com- 
pounds :  they  convert  vegetable  matter  into  humus  and  then  break 
down  this  humus,  produdiig  ammonia  and  finally  nitrates." 

Nitrogen  is  taken  up  by  plants  in  the  form  of  nitrates^  ammonium 
salts,  and  alkaline  humates.  The  L^minosae  can  utilise  free  nitrogen 
only  when  it  has  been  brought  into  combination  by  the  action  of  the 
organisms  of  the  root  tubercles.  It  has  frequently  been  claimed  that 
other  plants  than  the  Leguminosse  are  capable  of  absorbing  free 
nitrogen,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  this  absorption  does  not  take 
place  without  intervention  of  the  organisms  which  fix  nitrogen.'  Nor 
is  the  necessity  for  the  aid,  if  not  of  bacteria  then  of  fungi  support- 
ing bacteria  limited  to  the  leguminous  plants  proper.  Heather 
demands  the  co-opera' ion  of  a  certaiii  fungus  at  its  roots,  and  the  well- 
known  naturalist  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan  in  an  address  on  the  symbols  of 
the  Highland  clans  to  the  clan  Macmillan  of  Clreenuck  some  years  ago 
told  how  members  of  the  clan  Men/.ies,  whose  badge  is  the  heather, 
and  who  were  the  hrst  to  migrate  to  America,  completely  failed  to  get 

>  See  an  able  and  interesting  artide  on  the  subject  in  Land  attd  fVaUr,  Jaly  99, 
1S99,  p.  193. 
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it  to  gn>wthere^  much  and  earnestly  as  tfaey  tried  it  He  is  reported 
to  have  said : — 

Heather,  which  is  so  hardy  that  it  can  stand  the  severest  cold 
and  the  greatest  drought  and  heat,  has  entwined  at  its  roots  a 
peculiar  fungus  winch  is  so  essential  to  the  life  of  the  heather  that 
death  ensues  on  separation.  When  the  Highlanders  took  the  heather 
to  America  they  knew  nothing  about  this  fungus,  and  when  the 
heather  withered  they  wcie  uui  i>iow  to  attribute  the  catastrophe  to  a 
sentimental  cause." 

So  we  find  another  good  authority  saying  that  "  leguminous  plants 
will  not  thrive  in  a  soil  which  does  not  contain  these  nodula-bactcria." 

M.  Berthelot  has  dealt  with  the  fixation  of  atmospheric  nitrogen 
by  soil  and  plants.  The  peculiar  function  of  the  organism  lorming 
the  nodules  on  ihc  roots  of  leguminous  plants  is  now  universally 
recognised.  A  similar  case  of  symbiosis  between  a  nitrogen -assimi- 
lating  organism  and  certain  algae  is  well  known.  Not  so  well  known 
is  the  isolation  of  a  bacillus  from  the  soil  by  ^Vinogradsky,  which, 
when  supplied  with  sugar  and  protected  from  the  action  of  oxygen, 
is  capable  of  assimilating  atmospheric  nitrogen.  In  every  case  we 
have  hydro-carbonates  abundantly  present 

Peas  and  clover  thus  could  not  provide  the  animal  world  with 
their  valuable  flesh-forming  seeds  hut  for  those  oitri^ing  bacteria— 
nor,  indeed,  could  any  of  the  ordinary  farm  crops  be  produced. 

II 

Take  another  point:  naturalists  are  fond  of  distinguishing 
between  "water-breathers"  and  " air*breathers,"  as  thoug  the 
difference  lay  in  the  thing  breathed,  and  not  merely  in  the  organ 
or  instrument.    Gills  are,  after  all,  only  modified  lungs,  enabling 

creatures  that  live  Ij  jIow  the  water  to  extract  from  it  the  suspended 
or  dispersed  air  that  is  in  it,  for  without  air,  thus  suspended  or  dis- 
persed, water  would  not  be  so  buoyant  and  moving  and  beautiful  as 
it  is.  Well,  the  fishes,  or  gill-breathers,  below  breathe  air  really  just 
as  we  do,  and,  what  is  more,  they  transform  it  into  carbonic  acid 
waste,  just  as  we  do,  ami  this  waste  feeds  the  sea-flowers,  which 
secrete  it,  modify  it,  transform  it,  and  give  it  forth  again  as  nitrogen, 
and  often,  largely  combined  with  potash,  is  got  more  especially  from 
certain  sea-plants.^ 

■  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  in  nfttnie  than  the  adaptations  of  diflerent 

portions  of  the  creature  to  play  the  pact  of  lungs,  throat,  skin,  &c    In  certain  of 

the  turtles  the  throat  parts  have  conie  to  do  the  work  of  gills  in  qettini'  rid  of 
carbonic  acid         A  full  supply  of  air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  before  the  animal 
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vtxsttSBOt  SjCBiper,  in  one  of  Ae  secHops  of  his  valuab! 
'•  Animal  Life,"  has  am  admirable  statement  of  the  influences  of 
oxygen  or  iii  in  the  water,  and  a  consideration  of  its  effect  on  the 
modifications  of  gills  and  lungs,  to  which  those  especially  interested 
in  this  subject  should  turn.  In  dependence  on  certani  elements  all 
livirg  creatures  are  alike.  Van  Beoedea  says  in  his  introduction  to 
•^Pirasinsm  "  : — 

-  Whatever  the  animal  may  be,  whether  that  which  occupies  tint 
h^l^ett  oc  the  lowest  pbce  in  the  scale  of  creation,  it  consnmes 
wz*^       carboQ*  lod  albumen  sustains  its  vitil  force."  ^ 

Tbedioibing  perch  {AmaSas)  has  become  an  air-breather,  not  by 
WMM  of  k%  ill  hhdrtrr  bat  bj  a  series  of  folded  plates  in  a  special 
Ofitf  abofve  tbe  giflk  In  the  kndcnbs  (Geeardmis)  the  gills  are 
sool^  and  tlie  gpetter  pnt  of  the  bronchial  cavi^  is  fiOed  with  air ; 
«Ue  the  eoooaflotcnb  (Btrgms),  which  bdoogs  to  another  sab- 
«der,  has  a  specnl  air  catitf  abote  the  gflb  which  is  h'ned  with  a 
Ibi^  Now,  if  the  pbjskai  adioa  of  the  av  is  the  cause  of  these 
sUMLtMes  how  is  k  that  it  has  acted  diflSaenti^  in  difeent  cases  ? 

Here,  ig:uiii  nofit  tntlf  "the  whole  round  earth  is  emyway  bo^ 
by  co-d  ctains  about  the  feet  of  God."  Nothing  stands  single  or 
s^r-re-  As  the  frand  old  Puritan  dtrine  eloquently  said  :  "All 
thirds  are  see  orer  the  one  agauist  the  other,  and  there  is  nothing 
^ij^  or  sejurtte."^  The '^water<4)reather8'' take  oxygen  from  the 
xir.  and  thwugh  their  processes  of  using  it  up  produce  carbonic  acid 
£^5,  liiiijch  they  again  throw  o^  and  which  the  plants  in  the  water  or 
t»y  irs  once  more  use  upland  by  combination  with  other  things 
;rtU«^^^^^  ^"^^  nitrogen,  which  is  again  stored  up  or  sent  forth  in 
jtuny  forms  for  the  benefit  of  other  creatures  and  forms  of  h'fe. 
Et^rr  single  living  creature  is  thus  a  chemical  laboratory,  in  closest 
T-Uuon  to  and  in  communication  with  endless  other chemicallabora- 
tories  on  every  side.  Thoreau,  indeed,  dwelt  once  wistfully  on  the 
igtting,  decomposing  apple  by  the  wayside  as  one  of  the  most 
,fOn<ierf»i^  of  chemical  laboratories,  illustrating  laws  of  fermentation, 
lniQsfonnation,  and  elemental  change,  such  as  no  man  wotdd  ever 

bek>w  the  nuftioe.  TUs  is  slowly  used  up  in  the  processes  below,  and  the 
^ibookiodgu  i$discliaig^  by  die  throat  menbta^  Onespeclesof  sii«n  or 
Ameiictn  newt  loses  its  gills  when  it  has  developed  Inng*,  and,  more  wonderfol 
lliim  aUi  reder^^  gilU  when  it  has  prepared  itself  once  more  to  pnisne  a  more 
iMjualic  lif*^*  Pel^  breathe  if  the  gills  are  wet.  Ir  th-  bullfrog  again  the 
skin  .^K"'"'?  rcprosenis  liu-  w  aici  brcithing  organ,  which  really  corresponds  to  gills. 
In  ftlnu^t  .ill  ihe&c  and  sucii  cas<s  it  is  not  loo  much  to  say  that  in  a  \  cry  subtle 
«u*aner  ^ual  procreatioci  is  mixed  np  vdth,  or  dependent  on,  these  cliang^. 
»  r.  aiiU 
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completely  master.  Decouiposition  is  but  another  and  more  subtle 
way  of  building  up,  reorganising— that  is  the  secret  of  it,  the  final 
secret  of  chemistry  too,  as  Professor  F.  Japp  unfolded  it — always 
with  an  unsolvable  soin<  thing,  a  mystery  emerging  at  the  end  :  ai^d 
you  can  really  no  further  go.  The  plant  no  less  than  the  bird  or 
mammal  is  a  cbemical  laboratory.  Only  the  plant  is  nxve  simple 
and  unvarying  in  its  processes,  and  deals  only  and  invariably  with 
non-living  matter.  Water,  carbonic  acid  gaS|  minetals^and  salts  and 
anmuMua  are  the  plant's  food.  All  of  them  are  derived  from  the  air  and 
the  soil,  and  out  of  this  non-living  food  the  plant  at  the  first  stage 
makes  U^^ng  cellsi  or  what  is  now  sdentificaUy  called  protoplasm. 
The  water  and  carbonic  add  g^  will  by  it  be  actually  elaborated  into 
starches  and  sugius,  gums  and  glutens.  From  the  substances  sup- 
plied by  air  and  soil  are  built  up  by  stages,  gradual,  but  all  showing 
aspects  of  beauty,  the  green  of  the  leaf,  the  delicate  hues  of  the 
blossom,  the  delkious  scents  of  the  flower ;  and  as  Dr.  A.  Wilson 
has  well  said:  Behind  it  all  there  is  the  mysterious  'life,' which 
initiates,  directs,  and  guides  the  work,  but  none  the  less  strange  is  it 
that  the  green  plant  builds  up  all  its  structures  and  organs  and  parts 
out  of  the  non-living  materials  ^.applied  to  it  by  the  earth  and  the 
air.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  *  vitaliser '  of  typical  kind,  since  it  constructs 
its  living  tissues  out  of  that  which  is  not  living  in  the  world  around  it." 

\Vhenever  we  rise  to  the  animal  we  have  more  complexity. 
There  is  greater  subtlety  of  living  forces  and  less  of  the  systematic 
chemical  work,  a  thing  surely  that  was  just  to  be  expected.  For 
when  once  you  have  the  presence  of  a  nervous  system,  even  in  its 
most  rudimentary  aspect,  you  have  a  wonder  and  a  guarantee  of 
many  wonders.  To  this  nervotis  system,  in  its  development  and 
expression,  are  due  most  of  the  attractive  movements  and  graceful 
adaptations  and  surprises  of  animals — the  twitter  and  songs  of  birds, 
the  intelligent  glances  of  dogs,  the  tricks  of  monkeys,  the  insondanee 
and  playfulness  of  pet  squirrels.  There  you  have  individuality^ 
self-coosdons  gaiety,  fun,  and  sympathetic  response — something  that 
is  linked  to  the  genera,  yet  has  something  apart  from  it,  and,  as  we 
might  say,  above  it,  and  even  independent  of  it ;  something  that  led 
Tboreau  to  say  the  animals  were  undeveloped  men  waiting  their 
transfiguration. 

Less  and  less  of  unconscious  chemists,  yes.  They  demand  more 
than  non-living  matter:  they  must,  at  least,  have  vegetable,  if  they 
do  not  dcmaiid  victims  from  their  fellow- mortals.  The  plant  makes 
life  and  increases  it ;  the  anunal  destroys  life  to  preserve  and  develop 
its  own  nature.   Here  arises  the  point  where  animals  and  men  are 
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as  one.  Their  powers  so  flu  are  limited  in  the  same  way  :  they  may 
be  expressed  and  strengthened  by  the  same  processes  to  the  end 
that  they  may  rise*  Thus  the  circle  of  development  is  complete  :  a 
moial  something  ent^  in,  which  alone  can  justify,  differentiate,  and 
redeem — "  the  moral  instinct,"  Mr.  Sutherland  calls  it,  writing  its 
history.  But  for  this  man  were  indeed  lower  than  the  plants,  not  to 
say  the  angels.  But  for  this, 

The  dragons  in  their  prime* 
Tbit  lave  c«ch  other  in  tbdr  slime, 
Were  melknr  mttric  iiiiaclied  with  him. 

So»  in  our  survey,  «e  move  from  chemistry  to  character-^^^vnf 
inorganic  to  otgunic — from  mere  elements  to  moral  conditions,  and 

the  pr.  phecies  for  something  yet  higher  ridng  at  every  stage,  to  make 
each  stage  preposterous,  but  for  the  something  that  comes  behind  it, 
and  without  which  it  could  not  have  been.  If  the  air  as  a  mere 
source  of  niUatcs  camiol  be  cunccivcd,  yel  iL  is  something  to  lind 
there  arc  abundant  supplies  of  nitrates  there ;  and  if  by  aid  of  the 
nitrates,  testimonies  to  Nature's  chenu^Liy,  man  is  better  enabled,  by 
securing  plenteous  food,  to  rise  to  the  higher  ways  which  that  same 
atmosphere  conceals  and  suggests,  then  assuredly  Sir  William  Crookes 
did  not  speak  in  vain.  For  man,  though  he  must  live  by  bread,  yet 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone, ;  else  ne'er  had  he  known  nitrates  in 
the  air,  or  Nature's  ways  of  drawing  them  through  plants,  to  enrich 
and  to  feed  her  highest  creature,  Man. 

AI.EXAKDER  H.  JAPP. 
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SCHOOLS. 


HE  ^p€ctator  in  a  recent  issue  drew  attention  to  the  lack  of 


X  historical  knowledge  which  is  so  apparent  in  all  pohtical 
diBCuasions  with  the  average  countrymaa.  One  or  two  names  are 
remembered  as  those  of  men  who  have  done  great  deeds  in  the  past^ 
but  all  the  rest  of  our  national  heroes  are  absolutely  forgotten, 
Elizabeth  and  Cromwell  are  respectively  the  good  and  the  evil 
geniuses  and  all  past  events  are  ascribed  to  the  one  or  the  other. 
Nay  more,  so  dense  is  the  ignorance,  that  the  labourer  meets  all 
attempts  to  give  him  sound  information  with  absolute  incredulity. 

Not  so  very  long  ago  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  my  own  gave 
a  lecture  in  one  of  our  Buckinghamshire  villages  on  the  condition 
of  the  district  in  Saxon  times.  He  is  a  man  well  known  for  his 
antiquarian  interest,  and  justly  popular  as  a  preacher  and  neighbour. 
The  lecture  was  well  attended  by  all  classes,  aiid  ihc  iiudieiice 
seemed  most  interested.  The  next  day  one  of  the  most  intelligent 
of  the  labourers  was  asked  how  he  liked  it.  He  replied  that  he 
liked  it  very  much  ;  it  was  most  interesting,  but  of  course  he  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  it !  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  nine  out  of 
ten  of  those  present  would  have  said  exactly  the  same.  Sucii  ignor- 
ance, strange  and  lamentable  as  it  is,  is  not  altogether  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  is  due  to  the  neglect  of  education  genemlly  in  the  days  gone 
by,  and  to  the  neglect  of  history  in  particular  in  our  village  schools. 
In  the  days  of  individual  examination,  history  was  but  rarely  taken 
as  a  subject,  owing  to  its  difficulty;  and  even  in  these  days  of  greater 
freedom  it  is  by  no  means  a  general  subject 

As  a  matter  of  fiict^  when  I  insisted  on  its  being  taught  in  our 
village  school  I  was  very  generally  told  that  I  was  making  a  gmt 
mistake^  It  is  at  any  rate  to  be  hoped  that  by  degrees,  now  that 
cramming  is  not  the  busmess  of  the  teacher,  it  will  become  as  much 
the  general  rule  to  teach  it  as  it  used  to  be  the  rule  to  n^lect  it 

At  the  same  time  I  am  not  sanguine  that  the  present  methods 
of  teaching  history  will  result  in  much  good  being  done.  History 
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as  a  subject  presents  many  difficulties  from  which  others  are 
fiee.  Most  subjects  can  be  taught  after  a  fiishion  from  tezt4>ooks, 
and  our  teacfam  are  accustomed  to  teach  from  text-books,  but 
history  cannot  be  so  taught.  For  most  subjects  there  are  text- 
books, and  good  ones  too,  in  abundance  ;  but  for  history  it  is 
difficult  to  find  even  one  tliat  is  passable.  In  the  days  of  the 
college  training  of  our  older  teachers,  history  was  not  a  subject  in 
which  the  department  was  much  intercssted ;  they  therefore  did 
not  acquire  the  wide  knowledge  that  is  essential,  nor  did  they  learn 
much  of  the  true  methods  of  teaching  the  sul)iec  t. 

What  then  is  to  be  done  ?  Are  we  to  refrain  altogether  from 
teaching  that  which  is  the  most  useful,  and  can  be  made  the  most 
interesting,  of  all  possible  subjects,  or  are  we  to  use  some  ridiculous 
text-book,  and  turn  history  into  a  collection  of  facts  and  names  to 
be  learnt  by  the  pupil  ?  Even  the  old  drum-and-trumpet  histories 
of  our  childhood  were  more  interesting  than  some  of  our  modern 
histories  for  use  in  our  village  schools.  They  at  least  were  good 
reading.  I  can  well  remember  that  I  first  learnt  to  read  history 
from  a  tiandation  of  livy's  "Punic  War  "  which  I  picked  up  In  an 
idle  moment. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  are  reduced  to  either  of  these  alternatives. 
One  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  It  is  quite  impossible  that  we 
should  allow  our  future  citixens  to  grow  up  without  the  knowledge 

which  is  essential  to  any  intelligent  pertormance  of  their  duties. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  be  reduced  tu  using  the  dullest 
and  scantiest  of  text-books.  Even  if  tliey  are  all  as  bad  as  tl^e 
samples  I  have  seen,  they  do  not  exhaust  our  resources.  Every 
village  school  has  not  only  its  text-book,  but  it  has  also  at  its  gates 
materials  in  plenty  for  better  lessons  than  can  be  derived  from  such 
a  source. 

There  is  scarcely  a  village  which  has  not  somethmg  of  historic 
interest,  something  which  might  serve  as  an  illustration  of  some 
period  and  form  the  text  for  an  interesting  lesson.  There  is,  if  nothing 
else,  the  village  church ;  there  are  probably  the  parish  registers, 
and  perhaps  the  ancient  churchwardens*  accounts.  Even  if  these 
are  without  much  interest,  our  villages  are  not  islands  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  but  are  connected  with  other  villages  by  toads,  and  the 
Code  permits  instructive  walks  in  school  hours. 

I  propose  then,  in  oider  to  illustrate  the  wealth  of  materials 
which  lies  ready  to  the  hand  of  an  eneigetic  teacher,  to  take  the 
district  in  which  I  live.  I  will  take  a  radius  of  four  nules  from  the 
school  gates,  because  that  is  a  distance  well  within  the  range  of  the 
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elder  difldren.  Our  district  is  in  North  Buckingbamshire,  and  with 

the  exception  of  Claydon  House  there  is  no  place  of  any  great 

interest  within  my  circle.  The  objects  I  shall  mention  are  quite 
small  and  unimportant,  and  such  can  be  lounti,  I  fancy,  in  any 
district  by  those  wiio  luuk.  Starting,  then,  with  the  village  itself,  and 
describing  that  more  fully  than  tlie  outlying  places,  we  have  our 
church  and  our  registers,  ihere  is  nothing  special  about  either 
of  them,  yet  they  might  serve  as  the  text  for  many  an  interesting 
lesson. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the  dedication.  Our  present 
dedication  is  St  John  the  Baptist,  but  the  date  of  the  club  feast 
shows  that  the  original  dedication  was  St.  Alban.  Here,  then,  we 
have  three  illustrations  of  three  distinct  periods.  The  change  of 
dedication  illustrates  a  step  in  the  process  of  the  Reformation, 
namely  the  alteiation  of  the  dedications  of  our  churches  to  biblical 
saints.  The  dale  of  the  dub  feasti  twelve  days  after  June  17, 
spesks  of  the  alteration  of  the  calendar.  In  passings  the  teacher 
might  show  the  children  that  our  almanacs  have  forgotten  to  make 
the  proper  alteration  for  1900.  Old  Christmas  Day  is  no  longer 
January  6,  but  January  7.  Lastly  the  dab  feast  itself  is  a  survival 
of  the  old  guild  feasts,  and  might  serve  as  a  text  for  a  lesson  on  the 
village  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.  With  the  present  clubs  existing 
in  every  village  such  a  Ics^un  could  be  easily  made  very  interesting. 

And  then,  naturally,  the  name  St.  Alban  suggests  the  question, 
Why  St.  Alban  ?  and  we  get  a  lesson  on  the  planting  of  Christianity 
in  England — how,  starting  from  the  great  abbey,  itinerating  priests 
went  through  the  forest  preaching  to  the  different  settlements.  As 
their  converts  grew  in  numbers,  and  ;^rants  of  land  were  given  to 
the  Church,  permanent  buildings  and  a  settled  ministry  took  the 
place  of  the  mission.  At  some  distant  period  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Albans  received  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Granboro',  and  undertook 
to  provide  for  the  services.  In  one  way  their  treatment  of  Granboro* 
was  unusual ;  the  monks  appointed  no  vicar,  hut  did  the  work  them- 
selves. A  single  large  stone  now  stands  in  the  chancd  of  the  church  : 
it  is  the  only  remains  of  a  cell  of  St  Albans  which  used  to  stand 
in  the  village  and  which  afforded  a  home  for  the  brethren  who  said 
the  offices  at  the  church.  There  is  also  an  ahtbaster  representation 
of  the  three  Marie8»  which  probably  was  an  altar-piece  in  the  oratory 
of  the  cell 

The  church  itsdf  is  one  of  the  many  illustrations  which  still 
survive  of  the  great  burst  of  religious  zeal  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  preaching  of  the  fnars  set  <ill  England  building  and 
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They  can  see,  too,  in  the  village  chest  the  old  Enclosure  Act  and 
the  first  award,  showing  by  the  map  how  large  a  part  of  the  land 
used  to  be  oommon,  and  how  every  foot  of  land,  except  one  tiny 
cottage,  has  chained  hands  in  a  hundred  years. 

All  these  are  certain  facts.  There  is  also  a  doubtful  tumulus  on 
the  top  of  the  hilL  It  is  called  Mill  Knob,  and  there  is  a  tradition — 
quite  possibly  a  tnie  tradition,  though  I  can  find  no  proof— that  the 
manor  mill  used  to  stand  there.  But  I  cannot  but  believe  that, 
frbether  this  is  true  or  not,  the  Knob  is  an  ancient  tumulus.  If  so, 
there  is  another  object  of  interest,  and  one  far  more  andent  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  great  majority  of  these  lessons  can  be  taught 
from  ihe  school  playground,  with  just  a  walk  into  the  churchyard 
which  borders  it  For  none  of  them  is  a  walk  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  required.  In  this  small  drde  we  have  illustrations 
of  nearly  every  age  of  English  history. 

IVom  the  village  there  run  four  roads,  one  to  each  point  of  the 
compass.  Ly  an  occasional  walk  of  four  miles  in  each  direction 
we  can  greatly  increase  our  store  of  illustrations. 

If  we  take  the  southern  road  we  come,  within  a  mile,  to  North 
Marston,  where  lived  as  vicar  Sir  John  Schorne,  who  built  ilie 
pilgrims'  pulpit.    The  church  again  is  the  centre  of  interest.  I'he 
building  itself  is  an  almost  perfect  specimen  of  Perpendicular  work, 
and  it  contains  the  chained  books  of  Reformation  times.    It  recalls 
al  once  days  when  books  were  rare  and  the  love  of  reading  great 
There  are  the  andent  priests'  room,  and  one  or  two  other  smaller 
points  which  might  be  made  of  interest  to  the  boys  of  that  village, 
but  which  it  would  not  be  worth  while  to  pause  over  on  an  historical 
walk.   A  mile  further  on  we  come  to  Oving,  the  original  Saxon 
settlement  on  the  highest  point  of  the  district   From  the  top  of  the 
hill  a  good  teacher  can  explain  and  illustrate  the  Saxon  conquest 
He  can  show  how  they  first  seized  a  strong  position  and  fortified  it 
with  a  stockade,  pointing  out  how  Oving  commands  the  district,  and 
the  traces  of  the  stockade.   He  can  go  on  to  tell  his  class  how  they 
gradually  spread  out  in  a  circle,  leaving  a  triple  ring  of  land  for 
tillage,  for  pasture,  and  for  forest,  and  how  the  villages  round  recall 
this  custom  in  their  names  ;  lu.w  in  one  place  they  had  Uieir 
"cotts"  and  their  "wicks,"  how  in  another  Hoggeston  is  the  place 
of  the  two-year-old  sheep,  and  Shipton  the  sheep  barn.    The  church 
is  interesting,  but  not  very  important.    Within  half  a  mile  we  cunie 
to  Pitcbcott,  with  its  memories  of  run-away  marriages,  and  Hard- 
wick,  which  put  an  end  to  them,  not  two  miles  off,  and  clearly  to  be 
seen  from  the  hiil,   Pitcbcott  speaks  to  us  of  the  number  of  lepers 
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older  buildtngy  stilli  is  very  interesting.  At  the  fril  of  the 
Templars,  Weslow  passed  wi^  the  rest  of  the  property  to  the 
Hospitallers,  and  later  on  still  into  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  In  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  it  was  gvanted  to  Lord  Clifford,  and  this 
reminds  us  of  the  Cabal 

On  the  west  there  is  Claydon  Houses  just  within  the  radius,  with 
its  memories  of  the  Vemeys  and  of  the  Civil  War.  Oaydon  alone 
would  provide,  in  its  portraits  and  museum,  materials  for  many  a 
lesson.  TTiere  is  the  famous  Vandyck  Charles  I.,  and  the  siandard- 
bearer  whose  chivalrous  loyalty  to  his  mnuer  overcame  his  real 
political  convictions  We  can  see  the  old  cavalier  dress  and  armour, 
and  are  reminded  how  inembL-rs  of  the  same  family  were  divided  by 
the  great  crisis,  father  and  son  fighung  on  opposite  <;ide5  But  the 
Vemey  Papers  have  been  widely  rpad,  and  there  is  no  need  to  dwell 
<m  the  many  interests  of  the  old  house. 

Turning  lastly  to  the  north,  the  road  leads  in  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  WinsIoWy  where  we  have  an  illustiation  of  the  days  of  religious 
persecution.  The  ancient  seventeenth-century  Baptist  chapel  is  the 
great  interest  of  the  place.  The  long  zigzag  from  the  town  by  which 
it  is  reached  shows  the  precautions  that  the  Nonconformists  used  to 
adopt.  From  the  chapel  a  sentiy  could  see  the  approach  of  magis- 
trates or  informers  m  time  to  allow  the  congregation  to  dispetae. 
The  look-ont  was  not  always  well  managed,  for  on  one  occasion 
William  Keech  was  dragged  out  of  the  pulpit  and  pilloried  in  the 
market  square.  At  Winslow  also  King  Ofla  had  a  house  or  hunting 
boXy  which  local  legend  calls  a  palace. 

That  these  objects  of  interest  might  serve  to  make  history 
interesting  to  the  children  of  the  district  must  be  clear  to  anyone.  At 
the  present  time  ihcy  are  not  used,  because  there  is  fiobody  whose 
work  it  is  lo  classify  them  and  see  that  they  are  used.  1  he  committee 
of  village  managers  has  too  narrow  an  outlook;  the  Board  of 
Education  has  the  care  of  too  large  an  area. 

In  undertaking  this  work  the  new  county  authorities  might  find 
useful  orcupation.  The  area  will  be  sm  ill  enough  to  l>c  manage- 
able, large  enough  to  make  it  worth  while.  It  will  be  necessary 
first  to  appoint  a  committee  to  collect  information  as  to  objects  of 
interest  within  the  county,  to  classify  them  into  districts  and  the 
periods  they  illustrate.  Then  it  would  be  well  to  see  which  teachers 
in  any  district  have  the  gift  of  making  such  open-air  lessons  useful 
and  interesting,  and  to  allot  to  each  man  a  particular  subject.  With 
such  information  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorites  definite  fixtures 
might  be  made,  when  all  the  schools  of  a  district  should  be  invited 
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to  send  some  picked  children  for  a  lesson,  say,  at  Claydon  or 
Whitchurch.  Next  day  these  children  might  write  an  account  of 
what  they  saw,  and  so  the  whole  school  might  be  interested  by  hearing 
the  essays  read.  I^ter  on,  big  field  days  might  be  arranged  for 
a  larger  area  at  some  place  of  exceptional  interest.  Tottenhoe,  with 
its  examples  of  every  age,  neolithic,  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  is 
such  a  place,  and  many  others  could  be  found.  Much  of  this  will 
seem  to  the  j^cncral  reader  visionary  and  impractical,  but  1  am 
persuaded  that  only  in  such  a  way  can  history  be  really  taught  to  our 
children.  I  believe  that  material  is  to  be  found  in  every  district  I 
have  shown  that  there  is  ample  in  one  district  that  I  know  well. 
There  is  certainly  as  much  in  the  only  other  two  districts,  that  of 
Bridgwater  in  Somerset,  and  of  Axminster  in  Devon,  that  I  know  at 
all  intimately.  I  do  not  believe  that  these  districts  are  in  any  way 
exoepdona],  or  that  I  have  met  with  any  special  good  fortune  in  the 
districts  in  which  I  have  spent  my  life. 

The  material  then  is  availaUe^  the  Code  gives  focilities  for  its 
use  \  it  remains  for  the  local  authorities  to  see  that  it  is  not  wasted. 
Even  at  present  an  eneigetic  manager  can  do  much.  It  is  within 
the  power  of  the  maiuigers  or  of  the  School  Board  to  select  the 
subjects  which  diall  be  taught  within  the  limits  of  the  Code,  and  I 
have  always  found  teachers  most  ready  to  fall  in  with  any  sugges- 
ti  MS  that  a  manager  may  make.  Under  the  new  system  the 
r  |)[)ort.unilics  will  be  groaily  increased.  My  object  ui  wnling  this 
{.):i[)t?r  is  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  men  who  know  the  antiquities 
C)f  their  district  that  the  new  Act  will  give  them  opportunities  of 
doing  useful  work.  There  is  a  danger  that  the  county  authority  will 
efface  itself  as  far  as  possible,  and  leave  the  local  managers  to  do  the 
work.  The  hope  for  the  future  is  that  the  county  authority  will  be 
composed  of  men  disposed  to  magnify  their  office.  Then  we  shall 
prevent  the  school  from  continuing  to  be  mechanical  in  method  and 
parochial  in  outloolc 

The  hope  is,  I  confess,  but  faint.  The  work,  if  done^  will  be  so 
great  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  in  the  county  men  of  leisure  and 
ability  to  really  do  it  But  as  a  rule  a  Board  is  very  conservative  in 
practice.  As  it  begins,  it  continues.  Therefore,  if  we  want  to 
secure  intelligent  exercise  of  all  its  powers,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  first  authority  as  strong  as  possible.  To  do  that  no  stone  must 
lie  left  unturned  at  the  first  elections  under  the  new  Act. 

ARTHUR  £.  T.  NEWMAN. 
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yiSCOUNTESS  BEACONSFIELD.' 

MARY  ANNE  EVANS,  created  Viscountess  Beaconsfield, 
was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Evans>  lieutenant  R.N., 
and  of  Eleanor  (M)  Viney,  his  wife^  who  were  married  at 
Plymouth  on  September  i6, 1788.  There  were  issue  of  the  marriage 
three  children— namely,  Mary  Anne^  bom  in  1 789,  James,  who  died  in 
infimcy,  and  John  Viney,  a  posthumous  child,  bom  in  the  year  1794. 
John  Viney  Evans  entered  the  army  and  died  Iteut-colonel  of  die 
39tb  Worcester  Regiment  of  Foot,  on  July  2,  iSjl;.  Lieutenant 
John  Evans,  R.N.  (the  father),  died  abroad  on  active  service  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1793,  or  the  beginning  of  1794,  and  his  widow 
subsequently  married  Thomas  Yate,  Esq.,  of  Clifton.  There  was  no 
issue  of  this  second  marriage.  Mary  Anne  (the  fuiuic  i^dy 
Beaconsfield)  was  also  twice  married — (i)  to  Wyndham  Lewis, 
subsequently  M.P.  for  xMaidstone,  and  (2)  Benjamin  Diiraeli,  M.P. 
for  the  same  borough.  I  shall  presently  fill  in  this  outline  with 
more  detail,  but  this  brief  statement  may  be  found  convenient  for 
occasional  reierence  when  comparing  names  and  dates,  now  for  the 
first  time  collectively  published,  with  the  information  contained  in 
the  standard  authorities  \  and  will  also  assist  the  reader  desirous  of 
correcting  the  errors  which  have  so  long  veiled  the  family  history  of 
Lady  Beaconsfield. 

The  following  eactracts  correctly  show  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

In  the  record  made  at  the  College  of  Arms  on  the  issue  of  the 
patent  of  peerage,  in  the  year  t868,  Mary  Anne^  Viscountess 
Beaconsfield,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  only  surviving  child  and  heir 
of  John  Viney  Evans,  Esq.,  commander  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

The  '*  Baronage  of  England"  (Doyle)  gives  the  following  informa- 
tion :  Mary  Anne  Disraeli,  da.  of  Captain  John  Viney  Evans,  R.N., 
Viscountess  Beaconsfield  of  Beaconsfield.  B.  Nov.  u,  179S  ;  o  . 
Viscountess  Beaconsfield  of  Beaconsfield  Nov.  30,   i868;  m. 

•  See  *•  The  Strange  Story  of  Viscountess  Beatconsfield,"  by  Jas.  Syk^in  the 
CtntUmtuCs  Mas(^%im  for  August  1902. 
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(i)  Wyndham  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.P.,  1816;  m.  (2)  Beojamio  Disraeli* 
Esq.,  M.F.,  Aug.  28,  1S39  ;  d.  Dec. 

The  "Complete  Peerage  of  England, "  «Si:c.  (edited  by  G.  E.  C), 
published  in  i8S7»  states:  " Beaconsfield,  Viscountess,  1868  to 
1871.  •  .  .  She  nas  a  postfaamous  dan^ter  of  John  E\'an8^  other- 
wise Vin^-Evans  (paternally  Viney)^  oommander  R.N.,  some  time 
of  Eaeleryby  fais  coosd  Bleanor  Scrape^  dauglitar  of  the  Rev.  James 
Viiiey,  soioedme  of  Gkmoester.  By  the  death  of  her  only 

brother,  CoL  Yiney-Evan^  commanding  the  29th  Regt,  she  became 
hdr  to  her  anck,  General  Sir  James  Viney»  of  Taynton  Manor,  00. 
Gloucester,  K.CH.  and  CR  She  married/rr/^^,  in  1816,  Wynd- 
ham  Lewis,  of  Pantgw>-nlaas  Castk,  co.  Glamorgan,  sometime  M.P. 
for  Maidstone,  who  died  i.p.  March  14,  1 S38.  She  married  smtidly, 
a?  St  C'reorgc">,  Hanover  Square,  on  August  28,  1839,  Benjamin 
Pisraeii,  wba&c  political  success  she  ni^dc  her  i^rime  study.  She 
d:ed  s.f.  1873,  aged  76,  .it  Hughenden,  Bucks,  and  was  buried 
jjjem,  when  ihe  peerage  became  ezttnct.*' 

A  note  is  appended  with  reference  to  her  Ladyship's  age,  given 
above  as  76,  lollows  ;  "So  in  register  of  death.  In  the  obituary 
to  *  Whitaker's  Almanac  *  it  fe  83,  while  (per  contra)  the  date  of 
No%*.  ii»  **  assigned  to  her,  which  would  make  her 

two  )^c*rs  >'oui^r  than  her  husband  (in  the  said  register)  stated  her 
10  ha^  been." 

I^e  uncertainty  which  surrounded  the  parentage  and  birth 
of  Laiiy  Beaconsfield  left  the  biogrrLphers  of  her  illustrious  husband, 
giul  other  writers  usually  well-informed,  in  a  state  of  doubt ;  but  the 
true  story  of  her  Ladyship's  parentage  is  soon  told.  On  both  sides 
^  was  respectable,  and  on  the  maternal  side  wealthy.  She  was 
^^scended  on  her  mother's  side  from  the  Vineys»^  lords  of  the 
maaor  of  Taynton  and  proprietors  of  the  Willington  Court  Estate 
at  Sandhurst,  near  the  city  of  Gloucester,  from  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  Willington  Court  Estate  continued  in 
the  family  until  1829,  and  Taynton  manor  and  estates  until  after 
the  death  of  General  Sir  James  Vincy,  when  they  were  sold 
torily  by  order  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  IMsneli.  This  was  in  1844,  and 
the  reason  for  the  sale  will  hereafter  appear.  The  pedigree  of  the 
Vine)  uiiiiiy  used  for  this  article  is  taken  from  the  abstract  of  title 
10  the  Willington  Court  Estate,  sold  in  1829  by  Colonel  James 
Viney ;  and  from  this  document  we  learn  that  William  Viney,  the 

»  The  arms  of  the  Vineyslare  argent,  n  duster  of  grapes  with  stalk  truncated 
pioper.  Riv'i^U-r's  G\vtce^ter,  sub  Little  Tajnton.  Monuincnts  to  the  Vin^ 
hmily  are  preserved  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Gloucester  QuhedraL 
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maternal  great-grandfather  of  l^dy  Beaconsfield,  was  the  son  of 
John  Viney,  the  first  purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  that  he  was  twice 
married.  James  Viney  (her  Ladyship's  grandfather)  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  second  rnamagt  ;  and  he  married  on  February  6,  1758, 
Sarah  Powell,  of  Boy  ton,  Wilts  (widow).  He  was  in  holy  orders, 
and  at  the  date  of  bis  marriage  was  Vicar  of  Bisbopstrow,  oa  Wilts  ; 
afterwards  he  resided  at  Bath.  There  were  issue  of  the  marriage  one 
um^  JuoeSf  afterwards  General  Sir  James  Viney,  and  four  daugbteci ; 
the  youngest  Eleanor,  the  elder  of  twins,  became  the  mother  of 
Maiy  Anne  Svans,  the  fiitof e  Lady  Beaconsfield.  The  Viney 
family  held  county  rank  in  Gloucester,  and  the  marriage  settlements 
and  dlier  documents  eiecuted  60m  time  to  time  show  that  whilst 
the  sons  inherited  the  estates  in  succession  the  daugliten  were  well 
dowered* 

Of  John  Evanst  lather  of  the  future  Lady  Beaconsfield,  less  can 
now  be  tnoed  witii  certa&ity.  He  was  the  son  of  John  Bvans,  * 
small  farmer  of  Brampford  Speke,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  the 

city  of  Exeter.  Like  many  lads  of  his  class  in  South  Devon  he 
preferred  the  sea  to  the  land,  and  in  the  year  1771,  being  then 
about  eleven  years  of  age,  shipped  on  ln>ard  H.M.S.  "Alarm"  as 
captain's  servant.  He  served  as  able  seaman,  midshipman's  and 
master's  mate,  and  ranked  as  midshipman  on  Feljnrary  23,  1781, 
after  ten  years*  active  service.  He  passed  an  examination,  and  on 
August  2,  1781,  received  his  lieutenant's  commission.  He  was  a 
seaman,  and  his  record  down  to  this  time  shows  that  he  was  actively 
employed,  and  could  have  spent  very  little  time  at  Brampford 
Speke.*  Six  years  after  receivii^  his  commission  he  married.  The 
story  of  his  courtship  has  not  been  preserved.  The  bride  was  an 
orphan,  her  father  dying  in  the  year  1767,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year, 
and  her  mother  (who  eiecuted  a  voluntary  settlement  seven  years 
afterwards)  at  a  date  unknown.  The  twin  sisters,  Eleanor  and 
Bridlgel^  were  married  by  license  on  September  16^  1788^  in  the 
parish  church  of  Charles,  nymouth— Eleanor  to  lieutenant  John 
Evani^  and  Bridget  to  Lieutenant  Mann,  in  the  East  India  Com- 
pany^  service ;  and  the  only  oontempoiary  comment  on  the  event 
is  preserved  in  the  files  of  the  "Exeter  Flying  Post,"  the  brides 
being  crisply  described  as  "agreeable  young  ladies  with  hand- 

*  The  Altered  eonditioiii  of  the  Navy  make  the  emniaen'  certtficate  eoiiotte 

reading.  The  examiners  certify  that  John  Evans  can  "splice,  knot,  reef  a  sail, 
work  a  ship  in  sailing,  keep  a  reckoning  o  a  ship's  way  by  plain  sailing  and 
Mercator,  obscr\-c  by  sun  or  star,  and  find  the  variation!,  of  the  COmpaM,  aod  ii 
<)uali£ed  to  do  the  duty  of  an  able  «<*?i«*ff  and  midshipman.** 
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some  foriuQcs."  The  "European  Magazine  "[announced  the  marriage 
of  L:Lutc]:iant  Evans,  hut  gave  the  wrong  month.  In  the  marriage 
certificate  John  E^ns  is  described^as  "  Heutenant,  of  this  parish  " 
(Charles),  and  Eleanor  Viney  as  "spinster,  of  the  parish  of 
St*.  Andrew/'  The  bride  was  twenty-tiiree  and  the  bridegroom 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  The  marriage  settlement  executed  on  the 
pcevious  day  discloses  the  actual  position  of  the  contracting  paittes 
as  rogards  wealth.  John  Evans  brought  nothing  into  settlement^ 
but  the  bride  setded  J^M'^  ^  one-third  share  of  the  fortune 
inherited  from  her  mother,  and  "  expectations,**  the  deeds  reciting 
that  Eleanor  Vinejr  hath  great  expectations  of  becoming  possessed 
of  considerable  other  fortune  from  her  aunt,  Mary  Anne  Viney,  of 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  spinster,  and  otherwise."  The  trustees  of 
the  settlement  were  Edmund  Lambert,  of  Boyton,  Wilts,  E«u)., 
and  Ambrose  Kent,  of  Berkley,  Somerset,  D.D.  The  bridegroom 
was  apparently  unsupported  at  the  wedding  and  its  preliminaries  by 
any  member  of  his  own  family.  The  introduction  of  the  name  of 
**Scrope  " — ^Elcanor  Scropc — given]  to  the  bride  by  the  '  English 
Peerage,"  before  quoted,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Richard  Scrope,  of  Castle  Combe,  Wilts,  D.I).,  was  one  of  the 
trustees  of  a  voluntary  settlement  made  by  Sarah  Vmt.)  (the  bride's 
mother)  in  1774,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  James 
Viney,  the  bride's  father.  The  statement  that  John  Evans,  "  other- 
wise Viney-Evans  (paternally  Viney),  commander  R.N.,  married  "  his 
cousin  Eleanor  Scrope  "  is  in  the  last  degree  fanciful  The  newly 
married  couple  settled  in  the  city  of  Exeter.  There  were  issue  of  the 
marriage  one  daughter  and  two  sonsi  of  whom  Mary  Anne^  the  future 
Lady  Beaconsfield,  and  John  Viney,  posthumously  bom,  survived. 

John  Evans  was  duly  promoted  first  lieutenant,  joined  H.M.S. 
**  Ceres"  in  January  1793,  and  died  abroad  in  active  service^ 
The  date  of  death  is,  however,  uncertain,  his  name  appearing  in  the 
'*  muster  roll  *  after  he  was  officially  "  dtschaiged  from  the  service  " 
as  dead."  The  ^'Ceres,**  Captain  R.  Incddon,  sso  men,  was  one 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  squadron  under  Vice-Admiral  Sir  John 
Jervis,  and  one  of  the  incidents  of  her  voyage  was  to  assist  die 
troops  at  Cul-de-Sac  Fhm^b  in  reducing  brigands  in  Martinique. 
There  is  no  note  of  any  casualty  to  Lieutenant  E\'ans,  but  the 
"  Ceres "  was  soon  after  ordered  with  a  supply  of  arms  to 
Bermuda,  "  to  endeavour  to  recover  her  men  from  malignant  fever." 
IJeutenani  l^\ans  is  officially  marked  "dead"  in  ihc  "  disciiarge  ** 
columns  on  the  ship's  books,  on  Ai)ril  17,  1794  ;  but,  as  letters  of 
administration  were  duly  granted  to  his  widow  on  May  26  foUowiogy 
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this  is  endeoUy  an  error,  as  a  leasonaUe  time  must  be  allowed  for 
thedeqiatcbes  ftom  the  Ceres ''to  have  reached  England,  for  an 
Admiralty  notification  to  the  widow  of  her  husband's  death,  and  for 

the  necessary  legal  preliminaries  before  the  letters  of  administration 
were  granted  The  end  of  the  year  1793,  or  the  comnicnccment  of 
1794,  is  therefore  probably  the  date  of  Lieutenant  E\-ans*s  decease. 
In  the  document  at  Somerset  i louse  John  Evans  is  described  as 
late  of  the  city  of  Exeter  and  lieutenant  on  board  hi.  M.S.  "Ceres  "  : 
his  goods,  chattels,  and  other  effects  passed  to  his  widow,  the 
whole  being  sworn  under  ^600.  Much  confusion  has  arisen'  and 
identity  been  seemingly  obscured,  through  the  assumption  that  the 
father  of  Lady  Beaconsfield  attained  the  rank  of  "commander"  or 
"  capuin  "  in  the  Royal  Navy,  and  that  at  some  time  of  his  life  he 
adopted  the  name  of  Viney,  or  that  he  was  bora  Viney  and  added 
the  patronymic  Evans,  becoming  Viney-Evans.  How  and  when  the 
error  arose  it  is  now  useless  to  enquire.  Mrs.  Evans  resided  at 
Exeter  for  some  years  after  her  widowhood  In  a  deed  executed  by 
her  on  March  7,  1799,  she  is  described  as  of  the  city  of  Exeter, 
widow."  She  probably  remained  in  Devon  until  after  the  decease  of 
her  late  husband's  parents  at  Bmmpton  Spdte  in  the  year  i«07,  when 
she  manied  Thomas  Yate,  Esq.,  and  removed  to  Park  Street,  Bristol. 

Udy  Beaconsfield  was  introduced  to  her  first  husband,  VVyndham 
Uwis»  Esq>,  at  Clifton,  and  married  at  the  perish  church  there  on 
December  as,  1815,  in  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  General  sir  jaines 
Viney,  and  A.  Yates.  The  date  of  this  marriage  is  wrongl)  given  in 
the  ••Baronage" and  "Peerage "as  having  taken  place  in  the  )ear 
1816.  The  bride  was  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  not  "in  her  teens," 
asstatedbythe  writer  of  the  memoir  in  the  "Times  "  after  her  Lady- 
ship's decease.  Her  mother  was  twenty-three  when  married,  and 
it  may  be  noted  m  passing,  a^,  a  trait  of  the  Viney  ladies,  that  when 
ihey  did  not  die  spinsters  they  married  at  mature  age.  VVyndham 
Lewis  was  thirteen  years  his  wife's  senior.  In  the  language  of  the 
day  the  marriage  was  a  »)rll!iant  one  for  the  bride,  who,  though 
having  no  separate  estate,  became  the  wife  of  a  gentleman  descended 
from  the  historic  Lewis  family  of  the  Van  of  Glamorgan,  the  owner 
of  Greenmeadow,  near  Cardiff,  the  prospective  owner  of  Pkntgwynhss 
Castle,  in  South  Wales,  the  possessor  of  a  town  house  in  Hyde  IWt, 
with  an  abundance  of  ready  cash  at  his  banker's  for  sound  mvest^ 
ments  in  landed  esutes.  He  was  not  then  in  Parliament,  but  heU 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  GbunoiKansbire  militia,  and  was  a  barrister- 
at-law  by  profession.  Miss  Evans  owed  her  marriage  to  her  own 
petaonal  attractions,  and  a  certain  conversational  piquancy  and  dash 
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wtiich  never  entivdy  forsook  her.  On  her  husband's  side  the 
mani^g^  foanded  in  afleotkm,  ripened  into  esteem  and  con- 
fidtooe  in  her  good  judgment  She  took  an  active  part  in  his 
political  cateer  when  repvesenting  Cardiff  in  tSso^  canvassed  the 
*free  and  independent*  ?oteis  of  Maidstone  with  nold, after  the 
manner  of  the  timesi  and  miied  fiedy  with  the  ^  I9m  of  her  dey. 
She  inherited  a  capacity  for  bustness^  and  it  may  be  assumed  that 
she  advised  her  husband  in  money  matters,  since  she  took  credit  to 
hersdf  for  sanctioning  an  eipenditure  of  ^40,000  in  electioneei^ 
ing  expenses ;  and  it  is  tiie  fiict  her  husband,  soon  after 
marriage,  in^  csted  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  mortgage  on  the 
Vineyestntc  at  raynton.  This  investment,  we  shall  presently  see,  is 
the  foundation  for  the  statement  in  the  '*  Peerage  "  quoted  that  she 
succeeded  to  Taynion  Manor  as  hiir  to  her  uncle,  General  Sir 
James  Viney.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  gallant  General  sold  the 
Willington  Court  estate  in  1829,  and  mortgaged  the  Taynton 
estate  to  Mr.  VVyndhani  I^wis.  Mr.  Lewis  died  suddenly  in  1858, 
and  by  his  will,  a  model  for  brevity,  he  left  the  whole  of  the  income 
arising  from  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  his  *'dear  wife  for  life," 
the  property  passing  after  her  death  to  his  brother,  the  Rev.  William 
Prince  Lewis,  and  his  heirs,  in  whose  behalf  trusts  were  created. 
No  greater  test  of  affection  for  a  wife  and  of  confidence  in  her 
}udc^wttt  and  capacity  for  the  transaction  of  business  and  general 
management  could  be  shown  by  a  husband  than  was  evidenced  by 
Mr.  LewiSi  who  left  his  widow  free  to  many  without  loss  of  income, 
and  to  act  as  she  diose  without  the  slightest  penalty. 

The  second  chapter  of  her  Ladyship's  married  life  opens  with  her 
maniage  to  Benjamin  Disraeli,  her  first  husband's  colleague  in  the 
repreientatioo  of  Maidstone,  at  St  Geoige's,  Hanover  Square^  on 
August  28,  1839.  Her  first  introduction  to  Mr*  Dismeli  look  phioe 
at  Bulwer  Lytton's,  and  the  incident  is  nanaled  in  a  ^'home  letter  ** 
to  Miss  Disraeli,  under  date  April  1832.  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote:  "I 
was  introduced  'by  particular  desire'  to  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis,  a 
pretty  little  woman,  a  flirt  and  a  rattle  ;  indeed,  gifted  with  a  volu- 
bility I  sljQuld  think  unequalled,  and  of  which  I  can  convey  no  idea. 
She  told  nie  that  she  'liked  silent,  melancholy  men.'  1  answered 
•that  T  had  no  doubt  about  it.*'*  The  next  year  he  met  "Joseph 
Bonaparte  and  his  beautiful  daughter,"  and  the  same  season  he 
went  to  a  dijcuncr  at  the  Wyndham  I^ewises'  after  a  review  in  Hyde 
Park.  There  are  a  few  other  references  to  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis 
throughout  the  published  letters,  but  naiehable  sources  ftom  wiuch 
to  draw  tiie  stoiy  of  Mr.  Disraelt's  wooing.  We»  howcferi  know 
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that  when  Mrs.  Lewis  was  free  to  marry  and  accepted  him  she  was, 
for  a  widow  in  her  fiftieth  year,  in  an  enviable  pontion,  having,  in 
addition  to  a  taige  annual  income  fitxm  her  late  husband's  estate^ 
^'eipectations''  from  her  mother,  whose  sole  heir  die  became  on 
the  death  of  her  brother  shordy  before  her  second  marriage;* 
Her  mother  (Eleanor  Yate)  is  described  in  her  will,  esecuted 
shortly  beftm  death,  as  of  Grosvenor  Gate^  Park  Lane,  and  she 
bequeuhed  the  whole  of  her  real  and  perHnaal  estate  to  her  dear 
daughter  Mary  Anne,  the  wife  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to 
her  absolute  use  and  benefit  The  will  is  attested  by  William  Rose, 
surgeon,  and  Ann  Viney,  spinster. 

The  story  that  Lady  Beaconsficld  became  the  heir  to  General 
Sir  James  Viney,  her  uncle,  on  the  deaili  of  her  only  brother  is 
toundt:d,  as  already  stated,  on  the  sale  of  the  Taynton  manor  and 
estates  I'y  her,  three  years  after  her  second  marriage — not  as  heir, 
l)iJt  as  one  of  the  executors  appointed  by  her  first  husband's  will.  T 
liave  already  stated  that  Mr.  VVyndham  Lewis  took  a  mortgage  on 
the  Taynton  property,  and  it  may  now  be  added  that  in  1843 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Disraeli  sold  the  estate  under  power  of  sale  in  the 
mortage  deed.  It  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  Mrs.  Disraeli 
gave  the  Taynton  estate  to  her  husband,  and  also  that  she  sold  it 
and  handed  the  proceeds  to  his  mmierotis  creditors ;  but  the  frict  is 
that  the  bulk  of  the  purchase  money  realised  by  the  compulsory  sale 
was  invested  in  the  names  of  Mis.  Disneli  and  two  other  trustees^ 
and  held  on  the  trusts  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis's  will  In  connection 
with  this  sale  a  tradidon  survives  in  Gloucester  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
attended  the  aucdon  mart  in  the  dty  of  London,  and  that  the 
purchaser  (Mr.  Lastett,  M.P.)  paid  the  money  subsequently  in  cash 
to  a  Mr.  Lovegrove  (sometime  Mrs.  Disraeli's  agent  for  the  receipt 
of  rents  arising  from  property  leased  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Gloucester),  who  was  re  quested  by  Mr.  DisraeH  to  take  charge  of  it 
lui  the  night.  This  circumstantial  narrative  is  a  myth.  Mr.  Disraeli 
was  not  present  either  at  the  sale  or  the  completion  of  the  purchase  ; 
and  there  is  in  existence  a  note  in  Mr.  Laslett's  handwriting, 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Lovegrove,  sho;ving  how  and  to  whom  the  purchase 
money  was  paid  ;  and  this  memorandum  records  that  the  gold  and 
silver  corns  amounted  only  to  £^  1 1^.  3^.,  that  there  was  jQdoo  in 
notes,  and  that  the  balance  consisted  of  various  cheques.  The 
whole  was  paid  to  Mr.  Lovegrove  at  the  office  of  Loftus  &  Youngi 

■  Lieat -Colonel  Jdha  Viney  Emas  died  on  July  2,  1839,  in  hb  forty-fUtli 
y«u.  TlM  tombsfeooe  b  KmhsI  Gnm  Mates «  *<  TUi  interiptkm  wm  tailed  to 
hb  meoMiiy  by  hii  a0iRtioQnte  tttter,  Maiy  Anne  Lewit." 
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aolictton^  New  Inn.  Another  local  tradition  respecting  Mr.  Disraeli 
also  turns  out  to  have  had  a  mythical  origin.  At  Llandafi^  the  tiniest 
City  in  Britain,  is  an  old-fashioned  inn  known  by  the  quaint  name  of 
die**CoiraiidSniifien**;  it  is  said  ^lat  Mr.  Disndi  stayed  at  this 
pictmesqne  hostdiy  dmuig  bis  fieqiient  visits  to  Pontgwynlass  Castle, 
and  a  diair,  caltod  Mr.  Disndi's  c^,**  was  eihibited  the^  the 
one  In  wliich  he  nas  accustomed  to  sit  The  following  extiact  from 
a  pntale  kftler  dispoaes  of  the  chair  myth : 

**We  took  a  journey  to  Uandaff,  but  were  disappointed  at 
finding  no  chair  such  as  you  speak  of.  The  proprietor  of  the  'Cow 
and  Snuffers'  said  people  had  put  that  story  about,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  Mr.  Disraeli  Jiad  never  sat  in  it,  nor  t-ven  seen  it.  He  had 
stayed  at  the  inn  once,  and  a  great  many  people  paid  a  visit  there  in 
consequence.  .  .  We  had  a  nice  little  outing  over  the  matter,  and 
•Have  you  seen  the  chair  ? '  became  quite  a  joke  with  our  party." 

By  her  second  marriage  Mrs.  Disraeh"  apparently  lost  her  right 
and  title  to  the  privity  which  she  had  enjoyed  as  Mrs.  Wyndham 
Lewis,  and  society,  which  had  delighted  to  invest  her  husband  with 
everything  unconventional  and  much  that  was  outlandish  and 
grotesque,  turned  its  delicate  attentions  upon  her.  A  rich  widow, 
attnit live  though  eccentric,  with  {liercingly  brilliant  eyes,  a  sharp 
tongue,  impulsive  but  of  good  judgment,  became  an  irresistible 
target  She  was,  in  truth,  older  than  her  husband^  but  <*  dressed 
young."  Society,  drawing  laigely  upon  its  own  experience  in  such 
matters,  found  a  sufficient  motive  fen*  the  marriage  on  Mr.  Disraeli's 
part,  and  then  became  curious  as  to  his  wife's  age^  a  secret 
which  a  delicate  instinct  enabled  her  to  preserve.  Thirteen  years 
younger  than  her  first,  she  was  fifteen  years  older  than  her  second 
husband*  the  respective  ages  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Disraeli  at  the  date  of 
marriage  being  thirty-five  and  fifty.  This  diflerence  in  age^  which  at 
first  may  have  been  sufficiently  marked,  was  certainly  not  very 
apparent  thirty  years  later,  when  I  saw  them  at  a  local  flower  show. 
Apart  each  was  coospicuousp  and  together  it  was  impossible  to  pass 
them  without  notice.  My  own  recollection  of  the  appearance  of 
the  great  statesman  and  her  ladyship  on  this  occasioii  is  very 
▼ivid.  Political  life  pursued  with  intensity,  and  repeated  attacks  of 
gout,  effaced  the  first  observed  distinctions  of  age,  and  at  times 
even  reversed  them,  for  I  have  seen  Mr.  Disraeli  look  genuinely 
older  than  his  wife.  According  to  Sir  W'^iiliam  Fraser  society  was 
unable  to  satisfy  itself  on  the  point  of  Mrs.  Djsraeli's  age.  A 
specimen  of  the  speculations  of  the  day  is  preserved  by  him,  and  his 
note  may  be  i^pxds^  as  authentic,  because  he  himself  took  part  in 
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the  conversation.^  He  says  ("Disraeli  and  his  Day")  that  the 
question  of  Mrs.  Disraeli's  age  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  cir- 
cumstances in  relation  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  one-half  the  human  race. 
In  the  course  of  a  drive  with  Lady  Jers^  and  Lady  C  V.  this  con- 
versation took  place : 

"  Lady  C.  V.  said  to  me,  '  Do  you  know  how  old  Mrs,  Disraeli 
is?'  *No/  Lady  C.  said.  'She  is  eighty.'  'Impossible!'  'She 
ia.'  Lady  Jersey  then  said,  *  Yes,  she  is  eighty.  I  know  it  by  die 
date  of  my  own  nairiage.'  Lady  Cs  remark  might  have  been  that 
ofa  young  lady  of  whom,  I  fhink,  Mrs.  Disraeli  was  not  food ;  but 
Lady  Jersey,  who  was  a  matter*of-fact  woman,  spoke  as  if  she  was 
absolutely  oertaia  Mrs.  Disraeli  died  nine  years  later." 

At  the  time  of  this  conversation  die  was  seventy-four,  not  eighty. 

The  parentage  of  Mrs.  Disraeli  was  also  a  firuitlul  source  of 
speculation.  Everything  relating  to  the  patemi^  of  this  remarkable 
woman  was,  singularly  enough,  uncertain.  The  story  was  circulated 
that  she  was  of  lowly  origin,  first  of  all  educated  at  the  expense  of 
and  then  married  by  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis.  I  should  not  have 
referred  to  this  slander  but  for  the  fact  that  Mr.  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare 
repeats  it  on  the  authority  of  the  venerable  and  respectable  Mrs. 
Duncan  Stewart,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Disrneli?i  .soon  after 
marriage  ripened  into  personal  friendship  ;  and  I  should  even  now 
hesitate  to  perpetuate  the  story  by  quoting  it,  but  1  think  1  have 
traced  it  to  its  origin,  and  am  able  to  say  that  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart 
confused  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis,  and  inno- 
cently misled  Mr.  Hare  when  describing  Lady  Beaconsfield  as 
originally  a  factory  girL  Mrs.  Duncan  Stewart  told  Mr.  Hare  that 
Mr.  Lewis  first  saw  her  going  to  her  factory,  beautiful  and  with 
bare  feet  He  educated  and  then  married  her,  died,  and  left  her 
very  rich,  and  then  she  married  Disraeli.''  IVhat  Mrs.  Duncan 
Stewart  may  have  beard  was  that  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  had  a 
daughter  by  a  young  and  beautiful  factoiy  girl  whom  he  educated ; 
for  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Lewis  bad  a  natural  daughter,  married  and 
residing  in  Ireland  at  the  date  of  his  death,  on  whom  he  settled  an 

'  Sir  William  is,  however,  not  trustworthy  when  dealing  with  matters  which 
be  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  investigate.  In  his  book  Disraeli  and  his  Day 
be  says,  p.  373  :  The  circumstances  of  Disraeli's  marriage  were  these :  Mr. 
Wyndbam  LewiS|  a  man  in  business  and  rich,  bad  left  hi:>  widow  ;^5,ocxj  a  year 
for  life  $  the  best  sftnated  house  in  London,  in  Pftrk  Lane,  dose  to  Groevonor 
Gate,  witfi  die  cturiom  addition  of  code  and  candles,  Ac."  Had  Sir  William 
ooosolted  the  will,  he  would  have  found  that  the  life  interest  in  his  estate  was  left 
to  his  widow  in  ^ener;il  terms,  and  that  no  mention  was  made  eiUicr  ^  ^StOOO  a 
jrear  01  **  coals  and  candles." 
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annuity  of  jQSo  free  from  the  control  of  her  then  or  any  fotnie 
hmfaawl  This  stocy  about  \mAj  Betooosfidd^s  ongm  waa  widely 
dicolated  years  befove  Mr.  ^bre  published  it  in  his  jCBiinisocnocs  ^ 
and  the  public  found  it  my  difficult  to  reooocile  the  beautiiul  fiictoiy 
girl  in  her  teens  manied  by  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis  in  i8 15  wiib  the 
rich  but  sged  widow  manied  in  1S39  to  Mr.  IMsmdl.  Though  the 
two  Teisions  did  not  harmonise,  both  survived. 

The  third  and  last  chapter  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
wo:uan  opcu^  vviih  her  creation  as  a  peeress  ui  her  own  right  on 
May  30,  1 868,  ^^th  the  title  oi  Viscouniesi  Beaconsfield  of  Beacons- 
field.    Her  illustrious  husband,  laying  the  honours  and  dignities  of 
his  Premiership  at  the  feet  of  his  Sovereign,  solicited  no  reward  for 
himself  except  such  as  came  to  him  by  reflected  glory  from  titled 
rank  to  his  wife,  then  in  her  seventy-ninth  year.    The  nation  then 
learnt,  and  learnt  even  more  fully  after  the  death  of  Earl  Beacons- 
field,  how  supremely  happy  had  been  the  wedded  hfe  of  the  great 
statesman,  who  spoke  and  wrote  of  his  wife  as    perfect,"  and  whose 
home  had  been  consecrated  by  love.   It  added  to  the  dignity  of 
the  title  that  Lady  Beaoonsfidd  was  the  oldest  commoner  ever 
created  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  by  a  British  sovereign.  When 
she  died  in  187a,  in  the  eighty-third  year  of  her  age»  her  devoted 
husband  mourned  her  alone }  and  when  the  time  came  for  him  to 
lay  down  his  eaildom  he  deprived  himself  of  national  obsequies  and 
a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey  m  order  to  rest  side  by  side  with  hia 
fiutfalul  and  wdl-beloved  counsellor,  friend,  and  wife. 

I  have  ananged  chionologically  a  few  of  the  published  variations 
in  the  name,  paternity,  and  description  of  Lady  Beaconsfield. 

1815.  Newspaper  advertisement  of  first  marriage  :  "  Mary  Anne» 
only  d^iughici  of  ihe  late  Jolm  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Bramp- 
ford  Speke,  Devon. 
1835.  "Parliamentary  Pocket  Companion"  (Dod's),  sub  Lewis 
Wyndham  :  "  Married  Mary  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Evans,  Esq.,  of  Branceford  Park,  Devon- 
shire." No  residence  or  estate  known  as  Branceford 
Park  at  any  tune  is  now  discoverable  in  Devon. 
1841.  Sub  Disraeli,  Benjamin:  "Married  Mary  Anne,  d.  of 
J.  Evans,  E^q." 

1865.  Same  authority  issued  during  the  seventh  Parliament  of 
the  Queen:  "Married  Marian,  d.  of  Capt.  Viney 
Evans,  R.N.,  and  niece  of  General  Sir  James  Viney, 
K.C.B.,  of  Tayntoo  Manor,  Gloucestershire^  and 
widow  of  Wyndham  Lewis,  Esq.,  M.?." 
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1867.  Christian  luune  altogether  omitted 
1869.  The  wc^ds,  **  She  was  created  Viscoimtess  ol  Beaooos- 
fidd,"  added. 

1873.  The  words,  "died  in  1S72,"  added. 
1877.  •Si/^  Beaconsfield  (Peers):  "Married  d.  of  John  Viney 
Evans,  Esq.,  R.N." 

In  its  obituary  article  the  "  Tiiiics"  of  December  16,  1872,  says 
the  late  Viscountess  was  "the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Evans  of 
Brampford  Speke,  Devon,  but  had  inherited  the  bulk  of  her  fortune 
as  bdress  of  her  unde^  Sir  James  Viney,  of  Taynton  Manor, 
Gloucestershire."  These  numerous  changes  in  the  name,  paternity, 
and  plaoe  of  origin  on  the  Cither's  side  afforded  an  embarrassing 
choice  to  the  writers  of  biogmphical  memoirs,  and  I  should  not 
haye  been  able  to  write  this  still  imperfect  sketdi  of  Lady  Beacons- 
fidd  widi  so  mncfa  detail  but  for  the  kindness  of  conespondents 
who  destie  to  lemain  unknown ;  but  through  them  I  have  been 
able  to  add  a  faluaUe  chapter  to  national  biography,  and  to  show 
that  our  standard  works  of  reference  require  revision  in  many 
important  particulars. 

I  have  shown  that  Viscountess  Beaconsfield  was  not  the 
daughter  of  John  Viney  Evans,  commander  or  captain  R.N.,  but 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  John  Evans,  lieutenant  R.N.,  and  of 
£leanor  (w/c)  Viney — not  Eleanor  Scropc  — his  wife. 

That  the  Viscountess  was  not  a  posthumous  child.  Her  brother 
was  posthumous. 

That  she  was  not  first  married  m  i$i6,  as  stated  in  the 
''Baronage  "  and  "  Peerage,"  but  on  December  aa,  18 15. 

That  she  was  not  heir  to  the  Taynton  manor  and  estates,  but 
sold  them  as  executor  under  the  powers  of  sale  contained  in  the 
mortgige  to  Mr.  Wyndham  Lewis. 

The  story  of  the  very  lowly  origin  of  the  Viscountess  Beacons- 
field dies  a  natural  death  on  the  publication  of  the  hOA  contained 
in  tins  article. 

J.  HBICRY  HARRIS. 
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THE  FORS  OF  BEARN. 

THE  Fon  of  B^ani  consist  of  the  Old  For,  or  For  G^n^ral, 
llie  For  of  Moriiaii  the  For  of  Oloron,  and  the  Fors  of 
the  Tuiypyt  of  0>sia-Aape  and  Baretoas.  Besides  these  there  is 
the  New  For  of  Henri  n.|  published  in  1551.  The  former  are  of 
f^piirfHai  interest  as  affordtc^  material,  in  the  sh^  of  customs, 
statute^  and  judicial  decisions  between  the  years  1080  and  is83» 
ftr  placing  side  by  side  with  like  material  of  nearly  three  centuries* 
later  dat&  Somewhat  similar  opportunity  is  furnished  m  the  case 
of  the  OM  and  New  Customs  of  Bayorme  and  those  also  of 
BotdeauXt  the  comparison  of  which  in  each  instance  throws  much 
Ifght  upon  the  nature  of  the  changes  brought  about  by  die  action  of 
time,  bodi  in  the  public  and  also  in  the  private  life  of  an  Insulated 
people.  The  use  of  the  comparative  method  in  all  diree  examples 
alike  illustrates  a  great  truth,  viz.  :  that  the  maxims  Natura  non 
facit  sa/ftim,  Ex  nUuIo  nihil  fit^  and  Rien  tie  se  ptrd  are  of  as 
certain  api>lication  in  Social  as  in  Natural  Science. 

Andihcr  iiistificaiion  for  the  research  here  advocated  is  that 
but  a  single  edition  exists  of  the  Old  Fors  of  B(5arn,  and  that  this 
edition,  edited  by  Mazureand  Hatoulet,  and  published  at  Pau  about 
the  year  1840,  was  taken  from  one  MS,  only.  Since  then  three 
other  MSS.  have  come  to  light,  one  contammg  various  hitherto 
unedited  additions  to  the  Fors,  and  in  especial  a  Gloss  that  is 
helpful  in  explaining  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the 
compilers  of  the  tdiHa  pritu^.  Furthermore,  M.  Laferri^re  has 
tinoe  written  an  essay  on  these  Fors  in  the  Rtamldt  tAcaHmit  dt 

*  BaUsque,  Etvdts^  *'  Hist,  de  la  Ville  de  Bayonne,"  lorn.  ii.  p.  354  :  *'  Les 
iftablisaements  bayonnais  refl^tent  le  droit  de  Justinien,  t.indis  que  les  G>utume^ 
viewx,  debris  dcs  temps  ^couI^f,  pvrdent  rempreinte  de  tous  les  milieux  sociaux 
doot  not  contr^  subirent  I'intiueuce  depuis  le  droit  de  Rome  jusqu'aux  tmges 

4m  acaadiBam  tt  anglo-iMcnaiidi.*' 

*  Artkhtt  Bmm-I^frMtSt  c  677  (Mr)  (istb  centmy),  called  •<lIoaret*t 
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UffdaUom  it  TMam^  and  M.  Bkndin  also  •  brochure'  iipoa  the 
same  sotjed-matter.  With  such  additioiial  matajals  at  hand  as 
thes^  it  is  obviously  desiiable  to  inciease  our  knowledge  of 
customs  so  remarkable  as  are  the  For*  of  Bten,  and  to  show  how 
they  differ  not  only  from  Roman  and  Germanic  law,  but  also  from 
the  Fmm  JuHatm  by  reason  of  the  absence  of  fhose  overwhelmiog 
ecclesiastical  influences  whidi  operated  in  tiie  latter  case,  and 
further  by  reason  of  the  effect  of  the  feudal  system  that  in  a  marked 
degree  characterises  even  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the  l  ors  that 
we  have  now  under  consideration. 

In  a  short  article  such  as  the  present  nothing  more  ilian  a 
general  outline  from  the  comparati\  e  point  of  view  can  be  attempted 
of  the  is/ril  des  Fors^  in  determining  which  too  much  weight 
must  not  be  given  ^  to  the  opmions  expressed  by  Marca,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  always  quite  correct.  Indeed,  the  ground  covered  is 
for  the  most  part  virgin,  which  devirginare  is  the  primary  object  of 
this  study,  and  much  "  allowance  may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  first 
essay  in  an  untitled  field."  ^ 

COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  Fors  of  Bdam  are  the  customs  of  a  people  composed  of 
Germans,  Basques,  Kelts,  and  Gallo-Romans,  as  affected  by  the 
Roman  I^w,  known  to  them  througli  the  Theodosian  Code  and 
the  Breviary  of  Alaric.  In  these  Fors  a  modified  feudality  is 
plainly  seen,  as  in  the  existence  side  by  side  of  tiie  Court  of 
the  Sovereign  and  the  courts  of  his  nobles.  Such  nobles  were: 
{a)  the  twelve  barons  of  B^rn,  who,  with  the  Bishops  of  Lescar  and 
Oloron,  and  presided  over  by  the  Sovereign,  constituted  the  Cour 
Majour ;  {b)  the  Cavers  (or  Chevaliers),  who  in  each  Vic  {vicus) 
or  Canton  had  a  court  of  their  own,  which  took  cognisance  of  the 
affairs  of  the  (c)  Domengers  or  third  order,  almost  every  one  of 
whom  had  his  court  in  his  damenfadure  or  estate.  Each  had  droit 
and  {amende)  over  the  men  of  his  con^agmi  et  de  son  pedn^ 
pd  fotU  droit  et  hi  en  sa  main,^  Subsequently  to  the  fourteenth 
century  the  Cour  Majour  was  presided  over  by  a  S6i^hal  nomi- 
nated hy  the  Sovereign  (Seigneur  Majeur^  who  had  to  be  persona 
graia  to  the  batonsL*  In  this  court  Cavers  were  tried,  and  also 

»  Tom.  V.  (1856),  pp.  323-349.  «  Vignttmeur,  P*u,  1856,  p.  51. 

•  ffistoire  du  Biam,  Paris,  1640,  in  foL 

•  Mercier's  Psychology^  1901,  p.  viii.  ^  Oid  For^  Kubr.  xxu^.  Ait.  59U 

•  MmtUn  de  mmder^  lo  Cmr  (A.D.  1337),  Ait  %*  Arddes  agreed  with 
■It  niher  of  Gaston  fhaeboi.  See  Fagct  de  Bamt,  £simu,  Of 4, 
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did  DOt  wmaaatA  m  tbat  legudL  The  Coor  Majoiir» 
■oddlfld  1^00  tfnt  of  Uie  Ricosoaibies  of  Nftvttve 
(Fob  of  Kmm^  1074K  w  the  boihnik  of  the  libeities  of  the 
in  B£ijm,  and  r^iuledoos  for  its  msnageiiient  were  wont 
time  to  time  to  be  agreed  between  the  Sovereign  and  his 
peopie.  Such  reg^jlaiions  were  insisted  upon  on  many  occasions,  as 
in  .\rt  19  of  :r.e  Articles  of  1436,-  which  form  one  of  the  additions 
to  the  Fors  given  in  Mourot's  manuscript,  to  which  Mazure  and 
Hatoulet  had  not  access.  Here  we  find  it  expressly  prov  ided  that 
**  the  Viscount  shall  not  hold  Court  or  give  audience  except  in  Cour 
Majour."*  Cadier'  well  shows  that  it  was  Gaston  Phcebus  who  first 
discountenanced  sittings  of  the  Cour  Majour,  quoting  Froissart  in 
support  of  this  view ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  under  Jeanne 
d*Albret  it  fell  completely  into  desuetude.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
nest  two  centuries  or  so  the  people,  in  their  various  Cahiers  de  Griefs^ 
dunoored  for  its  restitution,  though  without  effect.  And  so  it  came 
about  that  under  the  New  For  of  Henri  11.,^  instead  of  the  barons 
of  B^un  sitting  in  Cour  Majour,  foiming  the  High  Court  of  that 
ooonHy,  which  mm  enstedonly  in  nune^  four  judg^  weie  appointed 
hjr  the  SAA^hai  to  go  00  assize^  and  to  sit  as  a  Court  of  Appeal  in 
its  phocL  Thus  the  judicial  power  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
nobles  and  passed  into  those  of  the  Sovereign,  and  this  change  was 
not  impeded  in  any  way  by  the  action  of  Churchmen,  who  had 
piacticany  abandoned  by  degrees  the  joint  hold  they  once  had  upon 
the  general  jurisdiction'  of  the  country,  through  puiduising  the 
right  to  establish  separate  courts  for  the  trial  of  ecdesiasitcal  matters. 
In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Cour  Majour  two  bishops  sat  along  with 
the  twelve  baionD,  a:iJ  the  Caperaa  or  priest  \\\  each  court  of  the 
Vic.  These  latter  were  then  presided  over  by  a  Bayle,  who,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Ab^iics  de  Jerusalem,  had  no  voice  in  the  delibera- 
tions that  took  place  therein.   The  people  were  always  jealous  of 

*  Artickt  agreed  with  Gaston  XL  when  a  minor. 

'  C£  OU  Fsr,  Rttbr.  xst  Ait.  39,  and  lUm^Pi^tim  dt  Cmr  Hfqftur^ 
Aft.  3. 

*  &tat$  de  l^i'arn,  Pari-i,  Imp.  Nm.  1788,  pp.  II7,  361, 

*  New  hor^  Ruhr,  de  Cour  Majour:  Kee,  de  CAcad,  de  Lig,%  Toulouse, 
voL  vi.,  p.  331. 

*  Rimvedtm^  Art.  4. ;  and  Articles  0/  1436,  An.  4.  See  Feget  de  Banre, 
EiuUat  p*  306. 
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tlieir  riglit  thai  eadi  man  abouki  be  tried  in  the  court  of  his  ViG»* 
and  tbii  circumstanoe  eventually  brought  about  the  eitabliahoiettt 
of  aaaiieat  in  whkh  judges  nominated  by  the  Soverrign*  and  not 
nobles  or  elected  judges,  finally  piefided  akme.  In  this  my  the 
judidal  power  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Soverdgni 
nhile  that  great  safeguard  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  Coor 
Majour,  lost  its  influence^  and  at  the  same  time  the  authority  and 
influence  of  the  Chufdi  and  the  nobles  waned,  as  has  now  been 
sufficiently  explained.    During  this  progressive  change  the  judicta) 
<X)ml>at  lost  its  vogue,  and  the  testimony  of  witnesses  came  by  slow 
degrees  to  be  accepted  by  lay  courts,  as  it  had  for  some  time 
been  in  those  of  the  churchmen,  while  the  money  penalties,  which 
resulted  from  all  crimes,  got  at  length  wholly  into  the  liands  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  so  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  wealth  to  the  feudal 
lords. 

Besides  the  various  tribunals  aheady  mentioned,  there  existed 
another,  namely  that  of  the  Prudhommes,  or  Arbitrators,  from  which 
there  was  an  appeal  to  that  of  the  Bon  Baron,^  in  which  the 
Sovereign  used  to  sit  as  Moderator,  and  arrange  there  the  differences 
of  his  subjects.    From  this  latter  court  again  there  was  an  appeal 
to  the  Cour  Majour.   The  principles  laid  down  by  the  Fors  upon 
which  justice  was  to  be  administeied  by  the  Sovereign  were  that  he 
WIS  to  uphold  their  provisions  tmUn  Urns  «/  emirt  Ari-iMANf,  and 
«ver  to  eieaite  Justice  in  &vour  of  the  poor  man  just  as  in  that  of 
tiie  rich,  and  of  the  rich  as  in  that  of  the  poor.  No  fines  were  to  be 
taken  until  after  the  complainant's  daim  had  been  satisfied*  while 
no  one  was  to  be  kept  in  custody  who  had  a  house  or  who  could 
give  bail  for  the  amount  claimed,  together  with  the  appropriate  fines. 
Besides  aB  this,  it  was  expressly  provided^  that  the  S6i^hal  should 
see  to  the  administration  of  justice  throughout  the  whole  of  the  land, 
that  everyone  should  be  tried  m  the  court  uf  liis  Vic  or  district/ 
and  when  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Cour  Majuur  be  guaranteed 
freedom  of  arrest  by  the  Sovereign,  and  fed  and  housed  by  him  if 
detained  for  more  than  a  single  day/ 

No  such  regulations  are  expressly  laid  down  in  the  New  For,  and 
we  find  many  more  instances  of  class  privileges  in  it  than  under  the 

earlier  regtm.   For  example,  under  it  the  clergy  and  nobles  were 

*  Old  For y  Rubr.  vi.  Art.  2,  and  Rnbr.  tx.  Art.  16. 

'  For  d*  AforlaaSy  Rubr.  xxxiii.  ;  Rinovation^  Art.  20. 

'  Rhwi  ation,  Art.  4,  «•  Fonn  of  Oath  of  Soverdgp"  \  Manieie,  Art.  8.  See 

Fnveled^es  e(  Reglanuni^  pp.  4,  8. 

*  Old  For^  Kubr.  vi.  Art.  2,  &nd  Rubr.  ix.  ArU  16. 

*  iW  Rubr.  UL  AiH.  4.  S- 
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exempted  from  taxation,*  and  strict  game  laws  were  instituted,  while 
the  Sovereign  gained  power  at  the  expense  of  his  subjects,  noble 
and  simple  alike.     Under  the  Old  For*  the  relation  belweeri  the 
Sovereign  and  his  peopic  was  that  of  an  onerous  contract,  the 
Sovereign  swearing  the  first  to  maintain  his  people's  liberties,  in  that 
resembling  the  custom  in  Navarre-^    Subsequently  to  the  New  For, 
although  the  Sovereign  still  stated  that  he  would  respect  his  subjects' 
liliaties,  the  coatiactual  notion  became  merged  in  that  of  acts  of 
ginoe  and  fimor.    In  like  maaDer  under  the  older  rigme^  iHieD 
%  judge,  ulio  was  a  baioo  of  BteiH  committed  an  injustice,  as  when 
he  ^oidered  a  man  to  pay  who  could  not  pay/'    II  fut  destitu^  de 
M  ftHn**^  de  ioge,  lui  un  des  douze  (baroos)  de  Bten."  *  Later 
on^  die  j<Bd8ei  appointed  by  the  Sofcieiga  too  often  safeguarded 
Ui  imeRSls  at  the  eiqienae  of  those  of  his  people.*    In  the 
old  di^s  secnritj  had  to  be  given,  as  we  have  aheady  said,  when 
the  dtfcndinf  had  no  hoose;  and  atthoqgh  when  the  Sovereign 
jfgOBSaSi  be  had  the  tlgfil  of  nm^v— chat  ia^  of  burning  his 
tol^ect^  bouse  and  cutting  down  his  vines — until  the  defendant 
did  give  aecnity  (cauHm),  yet  when  it  was  given  die  matter 
had  to  be  hcaid  and  decided  the  same  day.     After  OriaUu 
and  the  judicial  combat  got  out  of  date^  dekys  increased  and 
complaints  were  being  perpetually  prefened  against  the  growing 
tendency  of  this  abuse.    It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
either  of  these  forms  oi"  proof  wa^  as  brutally  carried  out  in  B^arn 
as  elsewhere.    These  OrJaJus  by  fire  and  water  were  usually  under- 
gone in  or  near  a  church,  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy,  as  at 
St.  F^de  Bigoire,  and  thus  got  gradually  deprived  of  somewhat  of 
dieir  rigour.    Moreover,  judicial  combats,  being  divided 

into  three  sortii  vi*-  those  on  horseback  with  sword,  on  foot  with 
hmoe^  dagger,  and  shield,  and  also  those  with  sUves,  and  the 
diaUei^ed  having  the  choice  of  weapons,  these  methods  of  proof 
were  leB  unfur  than  such  as  took  place  elsewhere  at  the  same  epoch.^ 
As  good  an  jw^T^T  as  any  other  of  the  older  state  of  thit^  is 

«  Next   F*r,  Rttbt.  L  ML  tMi  Md,  Rabr.  xlix.  Ait.  3;  iM£  /Cuir,  Ar 

^/o/j.  Alt.  3. 

*  y  OsMm  (laai),  ArL  t. 

*  Lagiiiit  Mmmi^  JFImt,  8.  a7.  C/.  PMaUe  to  OU  Cmsi0m  ^ 
AuMMnt^  BdlogpM^     tii*  U*  35^ 

*  Ftrth  Mtrhast  Ruhr.  cxnL  Art.  350. 

*  *•  Au  xYi**  u^le  le  prngr^  s'arrete.  .  .  .  Lc  pouvotr  t^gpemnt  fa 
ft'afietmit  .\  le\us  dipens  "  {i.e.  df?  P.tats\  Cadicr,  op.  cit.  p,  372, 

*  See  Moaiesqaieu  {E^f.  dti  Lais,  xx.  19)  as  to  what  used  to  be  done  at 
Bou»~*« )  and  Beaununou,  Ljut.  d*  Bcauvais,  p.  203. 
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afforded  by  the  Introduction  to  tbe  Old  For  of  B^rn,  which  was 
suppressed  in  the  reformed  edition  of  Henri  11^  the  preamble  of 
which  was  directed  to  show  that  B^m  was  an  hereditaiy  monaichy. 
"Of  yore,"  it  says,  "there  was  no  lord  in  B^rn.  Then  tbe  people 
heard  praise  of  a  Chevalier  de  Btgone^  and  they  went  and  sought 
htm  out  and  made  him  1^xd%  for  one  year.  But  he  did  not  will  to 
maintain  them  in  their  Fois  and  Customs.  So  the  Court  of  B^am 
assembled  at  Fau,  and  required  him  to  maintain  the  people  in  their 
Fors  and  Customs.  But  as  he  willed  not  so  to  do^  they  slew  him  in 
the  Court  Afterwards  they  heard  piaise  of  a  wise  Chevalier  m 
Auvergne,  and  went  and  found  him,  and  made  him  their  loid  for  two 
years.  Afterwards  he  waned  over-bold,  and  would  not  keep  them  in 
iheir  Fovs  and  Customs.  Thereupon  the  Court  caused  him  to  he 
slain  at  the  bridge  of  Saranch  by  an  esquire,  who  nnote  him  such  a 
blow  with  his  sword  that  the  sword  came  out  at  his  back.  Now 
the  name  of  that  esquire  was  Sentonge."*  While  the  New  For 
b^ns  thus;  "The  inhabitants  of  the  Lordship  and  Principality 
of  B^im  have  from  the  beginning  ruled  themselves  by  Fors  ai^d 
Customs.  Now,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  Liberty,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  same  obser\'ed,  they  elected  one  after  the 
other  various  Chevaliers  as  their  Ix)rds.  The  first  came  from 
Bigorre,  the  second  from  Auvergne,  while  the  third  was  the  son 
of  the  Prince  of  Catalonia,  who  reigned  over  them  and  maintained 
them  in  their  Fors*  Customs,  and  Liberties.  According  to  tb^  did 
he  minister  justice^  and  after  him  his  descendants  in  order,  and  bjr 
hereditary  succession." 

PENAL  LAW  AND  PROCEDURE. 

The  root-idea  of  justice  in  the  early  days  of  Bdsm  was  equality 
of  treatment  for  all  classes,  along  with  pecuniary  reparation  for 
personal  injuries  to  the  party  injured,  and  likewise  to  the  lord. 
When  the  culprit  could  not  afford  to  make  reparation  himself,  it  was 
furnished  by  the  place  in  which  the  deed  was  done.  Corporal 
punishment  was  reserved  for  grave  and  rare  offences,  such  as  for  the 
murder  of  a  jurat  in  court  and  for  rape.  Also  for  the  third  theft 
the  culprit  might  be  hanged,  as  likewise  for  sacrilege  and  highway 
robber)'— at  all  events  after  a.d.  1288.  Libel,  slander,  and  cheating 
at  play  were  punished  by  a  day  in  the  pillory,  but  justification  could 

*  ■*  Tbe  new  editioo  of  Costoms  made  lubieqiiently  to  the  OidooiMiifie  of  1453, 
whieb  weie  even  then  very  different  from  the  earlier  ones,  resembled  but  Ul 
name  tboie  of  which  they  took  tbe  pbwe.**— ASnm'.  Mim»  4»  tAnuL  du 
/mtfi^tims,  torn,  x,  p.  726. 
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be  pleaded  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  of  these  cfTcnces.  We  find 
only  two  instai>ces  of  brutality  in  pumshmrat,  namely,  in  the  case  of 

murderer  who  could  not  pay,  and  in  that  of  the  forger.  The 
ooc  was  burned  aliv«  beneath  his  victim,  ai.d  the  other  dnven  out  of 
the  town  with  the  forged  instrument  nailed  to  his  forehead.  Other 
iDstaDces  of  pnntshinent  le  the  fine  of  three  hundred  sols  Modaasfor 
Idffiiig,  e^^hteen  so!^  for  grievM  wounding  and  itx  Icr  simple  assaidt 
Under  the  New  For  the  pnnwhment  for  forgety  was  reduced  to 
being  whipped  oat  of  the  town  with  the  foiged  imlxiiineiit  tied  to 
Ae  headf  followed  bf  enle  for  a  year  and  a  day. 

But  it  ii  in  tibe  procedure  that  the  gtcatest  diilemoe  is  to  be 
noted  as  cmfisation  increased  Whereas  prifate  wais  need  to  take 
plaoe  belli  between  nobles  and  bomgeois,  these  giadnaOy  died  out 
When  sndi  oonibats  did  not  take  pboe  the  complainant  Justified  by 
Us  own  oath  and  that  of  three  otheny  and  the  accused  did  die  same. 
In  the  older  period,  if  the  complamant  bore  maiks  of  the  violence 
complained  of  and  deposed  against  a  man,  or  if  he  could  bring  a 
jurat  to  testify  to  the  truth  <»f  his  charge,  no  justification  was  possible. 
But  lifter  A.D.  1252  four  jurats  and  the  priest  were  ordered  to  hold  a 
jweliimnaiy  investigation. 

Just  as  subsequently  the  criminal  law  of  the  New  For  was  passed 
over  in  favour  of  that  of  France,  so  that  of  the  Old  For  was  super- 
seded m  this  respect  by  the  new.  For  example,  rape,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  used  to  be  punished  by  death,  but  in  the  Rubric  des 
Feints  in  the  New  For  we  find  it  punished  "according  to  its  excess.** 
In  like  manner,  killing  is  therein  excused  in  the  case  of  a  man 
defending  his  house,  and  also  when  committed  under  proTOcation.^ 

Nevertheless,  at  the  same  time  notorious  house-  or  chuidi* 
breakers^  and  tiiose  who  were  ginlty  more  than  once  of  perjury  or 
subornation  of  perjury,  used  to  be  hanged.  Fruit'Stoding  was 
punished  by  whipping!  ^bile  the  use  of  fiilse  messuresi  die  accusing 
another  wrongly  of  fiilse  witnessp  as  well  as  many  other  delicts,  were 
dealt  with  by  the  imposition  of  finest  The  principle  of  leaving  the 
punishment  to  the  court  was  dearly  recognised,  and  also  the 
injustice  of  forfeiting  the  goods  of  the  oifender.  Indeed,  this  latter 
was  only  done  in  cases  of  heresy  and  l&semajest^  Under  the 
Old  For  the  criminal  jurisdiction  lay  for  the  most  part  with  the 
jurats,  and  in  grave  cases  with  the  Sovereign,  for  only  mmor  ofiences 
could  be  dealt  with  by  the  lord.  The  Cour  Majour  had  no  proper 
criminal  jurisdiction.  When  the  S^n^chal  was  appointed,  he  and 
the  jurats  were  the  criminal  authority,  and  it  was  not  until  A.D.  1534 

*  OldFor^t  Ruhr.  liii.  Art-  185  imf. 
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thit  die  criminil  jurisdiction  wts  severed  ftom  Uie  dvil  by  Henri  11, 
Id  tiMit  year  he  Appointed  a  crinunal  diamber,  and  afterwards  (in 
A.D.  155s)  perfected  the  same.  Thus^  in  these  as  in  other  mtys^  the 
administration  of  criminal  justice  ivaa  diflerent  under  the  two  Fors. 

Even  in  the  eariy  days  of  the  Old  For  mamllously  little  cruelty 
marked  the  penal  procedure  of  Bten.  It  is  true  that,  if  a  mufdeier 
was  thrice  summoned  and  in  three  differait  Courts,  he  might  be  slain 
should  he  fail  to  appear,  and  no  fine  was  payable  for  slaying  him, 
although  the  principle  of  mulcting  the  offender  of  a  fine  to  the 
Sovereign  for  each  br^ch  of  his  peace  wa^  recognised  Iti  all  criminal 
cases  quite  as  fully  as  that  of  reparation.'  Yet  at  the  same  lime  if 
a  madman  inflicted  a  wound,  for  this  he  was  not  considered  respon- 
sible.' Under  the  New  For,  however,  homicide  by  a  lunatic  was 
punishable  at  the  discretion  of  the  ji;dge.' 

Torture  *  was  unknown  under  the  Old  and  its  use  safeguarded 
under  the  New  For,  for  it  was  not  till  a.d.  1583  that  sorceiy  was 
usually  punished  in  this  way.*  Indeed,  the  gentleness  of  the  criminal 
administmtion  in  die  early  days  of  B6un  is  one  of  its  moat  reason- 
able chamcteristics.  The  nobles*  were  only  allowied  the  power  of 
eierdsing  criminal  jurisdiction  to  something  lilce  the  same  ettent  as 
to  a  commanding  officer  of  the  present  day.  The  courts  of  the  Vic^ 
in  which  the  loid^  if  interested,'  could  not  sit»  as  a  rule  inflicted 
only  a  fine.  The  Rubric  of  Fines  consists  of  sixty-seven  articles, 
and  deals  with  most  of  the  oflenoes  common  at  diat  period.  Its 
provirions  may  be  judged  of  by  the  following.  Refusing  to  dd 
justice  to  a  stranger  the  same  day,  and  usmg  fidse  weights,  are  both 
ah  ke  punishable  by  a  fine  of  six  sols.  The  jurats  of  the  Cour  Majour 
are  exhorted  to  be  polite  to  each  other  when  in  court,'  and  all  jurats 
when  sitting  on  an  inquisition^  are  prohibited  from  hurting  each 
other  as  l<jng  as  it  lasted.  Although,  as  a  fact,  the  Viscount  did  deal 
hardly  with  him  who  could  not  pay  his  fines,  and  even  took  a  greater 
share  than  did  the  injured  person  from  an  insolvent  wrongdoer,*'* 
yet  still  in  theory  he  did  justice  to  the  poor  like  as  to  the  rich.** 

>  OA/Zi^tRubr.  U.  Art.  177  %C  '  I^id,  Ruhr.  h.  Art.  171  inf, 

•  Hm  Pmr^  Bidr,  dt  Bm.^  Ait.  t. 

*  The  Mune  wis  th«  cne  id  Ameon  till  afket  A.D.  15*5,  F«get,  p.  a6i ; 
iVSrw  For^  Rubr.  dm  Sutiukai,  Art.  9^  and  iBSMln  dtm  /witttt  Att  a. 

*  Delmas,  FarUnunt  dt  Nmmrrt^  p.  330. 

•  Cadier,  if,  tit,  p.  ^  note  6,  and  pL  41 ;  see,  however.  Art  3  of 


A.IK  143^- 

*  For,  Rttbr.  Ixxix.  Axi.  234  inf. 

*  OUFffr,  Rvbr.  nudii.  Art  70  it^, 
«•  JHd.  Rubf.  liL  Aft  178  u^* 

VOk  OCXCtV.    NO*  SOtitfk 


**  iHd,  Rttbr.  xsaiu.  Art.  77  inf, 


*  Manicre,  An.  34  m/'. 
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Time  was  given  for  the  payment  of  fines  ^  in  certain  caaes,  and  belief 
accorded  to  the  oath  of  anjaccusedlpeison,  if  properly  supported  by 
witnesses  speaking  to  his  credit^  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable 
nowadays.  When  a  man  was  justifying  himself  by  battle^  he  fought, 
as  has  been  seen,  with  his  own  weapon,  thus  evidencing  tlie  recogni- 
tion of  the  principle  that  all  men  should  be  held  to  be  equal  in  the 
eye  of  the  law. 

PRIVATE  LAW. 

That  in  the  two  Fors  is  not  always  identical   For  enmple, 
under  the  Old  For,  although  the  property  of  the  noble  went  to  the 
eldest  son  or  daughter,  that  of  the  bourgeois  was  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children.  But  Laferriire  *  well  shows  that  the  old 
Roman  principle  of  equal  division  got  superseded  in  the  case  of  the 
domain  of  the  Roturier,  just  as  much  as  in  that  of  the  Noble,  under 
the  New  For.    The  same  remark  applies  to  some  extent  to  the 
paternal  right  and  other  things  relating  to  the  family,  and  Neighbour 
Right,  whicli  gradually  got  nioclificd  as  time  went  on.   Originally,  no 
doubt,  ilu  y  were  bimilar  in  Beam  to  what  obtained  under  the  earlier 
Roman  Law,'  but  by  degrees  the  p^enius  of  that  law  had  to  give  way 
to  German  and  other  barbarian  traditions,  and  to  the  requirements 
of  more  modem  times.  Again,  although  it  was  not  the  same  all  over 
B6am,  in  some  districts  the  cadets  were  almost  serfs  to  the  elder 
brother,  while  almost  universally  the  Zar,  the  hereditary  Avita,  the 
minimum  qualification  of  the  Bai  (Voizin— Neighbour),  could  not 
be  alienated.^  The  fiitlier's  right,  for  etample,  extended  only  to 
property  obtained  by  the  son  while  living  with  bis  father  and  using 
his  things.  And  indeed  in  other  cases  the  ftther  had  to  gjve  his 
sons  a  certain  pecuUum*  Again,  the  father  only  gql  the  usufruct  of 
gifts  or  legacies  to  his  son.   In  a  word,  bkms  depreumt  acquired  by 
his  own  right  hand  belonged  entirely  to  the  son,  and  after  the  age  of 
twenty-five  he  could  freely  dispose  of  what  he  had.    The  son  had 
not  always  power  to  compel  his  father  to  give  him  a  poriion,  and  he 
was  himself  obliged  to  keep  his  father  when  poor,  and,  if  his  creditor, 
compelled  to  deal  gently  with  him.    The  father  could  not  di«;inherit 
hit  child  of  property  which  had  belonged  to  the  family  for  three 
generations,  except  for  ingratitude  or  some  other  grave  offet)ce.^ 

I  (?/<//i?r,  Ruhr.  IL  Art  173  «V«  «  ThrtWdb p,  443. 

*  For  extmple,  mnrfafe  to6k  plue  at  the  tame  aiee  for  girls,  rit.  is  to  14. 

«  Tho  wvfrHgff  could  only  alienate  his  land  for  hit  own  life :  For  d$  Morhas, 
Kabf.  auxiv.  Art.  353 ;  ^^'t  1^«^*  ^       Cf.  For  d$ 

ifavarre  dtu  Porto,  Ruhr  i.  Art.  6, 

•  Sec  the  Addition,  Laws  oftht  Em^rpr^  title  *♦  Duheritoo.'* 
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The  For  said  of  the  hiurtiuid  and  wife  ''Ce  sont  deux  causes  dans 
une  mtae  chair."  The  husband  had  to  clothe  and  feed  and  tend 
his  wife  in  health  and  sickness,  but  he  could  correct  her  with 

moderation. 

It  was  only  the  life  of  the  wife  which  the  For  protected  by  pre- 
scribed punishment.  No  divorce  or  separation  was  possible,  but 
nuHity  of  marriage  could  be  pronounced  where  the  marriage  had 
been  contracted  within  certain  limits  of  consanguinity,  or  if  the 
woman  was  exceptionally  physically  repellent*  Both  man  and 
woman  had  their  wedding  portions,  but  that  of  the  woman  was  held 
in  gwter  favour  than  that  of  the  man.  Hers  could  be  promised 
enlyi  while  his  had  to  be  properly  secured.  Her  claim,  again,  in 
lespect  of  dot  prevailed  over  that  of  her  husband's  creditors.  Those 
who  provided  the  wife's  dS^/ could  requite  its  return,  or  that  it  should 
be  passed  on  to  a  child.  But  the  husband  might  keep  any  incre- 
ment, and  deduct  out  of  It  twenty  sols  for  mourning  for  himself  and 
six  sols  in  respect  of  that  for  children.' 

When  the  husband  had  a  marriage  portion,  he  and  his  wife 
became  co-partners  with  his  father-in-hiw  and  mother-in-law.  In 
Navarre  and  Soule  a  real  co-seigneury  was  created.  But  the  hus- 
band was  entitled  to  the  profits  of  his  own  and  his  wife's  work,  and 
all  property  was  supposed  to  be  free  unless  it  was  shown  not  to  be 
so.  B6arn  being  a  pays  de  franc-alleii^  its  people  hnd  to  resort  to 
no  such  methods  as  those  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  France 
{communautes  iacitcs)  for  preventing  the  domain  from  reverting  to 
the  lord  by  escheat  in  case  of  lack  of  heirs.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  free  men,  and  there  were  not  a  great  many 
Questaus  '  or  serfs,  and  bat  few  CagpU  (in  Navarre  called  Gafos).^ 
These  latter  were  at  first  lepers,  who  were  cared  for  by  the  clerics 
(therefore  called  in  the  Old  For  Ckristiaat),  and  afterwards  perhaps 
angmented  by  vagabond  gipsies,  who,  as  some  suppose,  came  hom 
Asia  after  the  massacre  of  Tamerlane.  Anyhow,  the  Custom  of 
Navarre  punished  those  who  without  cause  called  themselves  lepers.* 
One  of  the  principal  causes  of  litigation  under  the  Old  For  was 
claims  made  by  ecclesiastics  against  the  laity  to  get  back  dimes 
which  had  got  into  lay  hands,  and  also  to  uphold  dying  bequests  of 
property  given  to  the  Church.   As  these  dimes  passed  from  hand 

*  /iw  de  Morlaa$,  Rubr.  cxxxvi.  Art.  357. 

*  If  there  was  no  other  fund  out  of  which  it  could  come,  funeral  expenses  for 
the  wife  could  bo  deducted  up  to  one>founh  of  her  dower,  De  I<ageiie»  £tu(U  tUs 
Ftni§Biani^  p.  23. 

*  OUF§r,  Rabr.  be.  Ait  119  in/,  j  For  d$  Mtritas,  Rate.  boL 

*  OUFtr,  RQbr.  sniL  Ait  69;  Itim»,  Ait.  9  *  F«e«t,  p.  145. 
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to  hiiiid  as  did  fiefs,  there  was  here  matter  for  frcciuent  quarrels. 
Moreover,  as  the  clergy  were  not  entitled  to  their  own  dimes  unless 
they  performed  the  services  of  the  church  of  the  place,  landowners 
often  forcibly  prevented  their  doing  so,  and  forbade  their  tenants 
to  attend  services  there.  This,  h'kewise,  not  unseldom  resulted  in 
litigation.  There  were  also  quarrels  between  ecclesiastics  them* 
9elv«s  as  to  their  respective  tempoial  rights.  Indeed,  the  clergy 
were  the  richest  men  in  B^m,  as  the  nobles  often  sold  their  lands 
to  them  to  get  the  money  with  which  to  go  to  the  Crusades.  This 
is  why  they  so  finequently  figure  as  litiguiti  at  this  early  period  of 
B^irnais  history* 

It  is  truly  remarkable  to  what  a  d^ree  of  perfection  even  the 
tenure  of  land  was  reduced  under  the  Old  For.  No  servitude  could 
be  established  which  had  not  been  rendered  from  time  immemorial.* 
Peaceable  possession  for  thirty  years  without  any  deed'  and  with 
one  for  ten  years  inUr  prmsenhs  and  for  twenty  years  inter  abstntes^ 
constituted  a  [;ood  title.  Debts  were  statute-barred  after  thirty 
years,^  and  nn  claim  could  be  made  on  ;i  deed  after  twenty  two 
years.*  No  due  (  (tuld  be  successfully  t  laini<  d  which  was  not  pro 
vided  for  by  the  wriuen  contract  under  which  land  was  held,  unless 
the  claimant  was  able  clearly  to  show  chat  it  had  been  always  paid, 
nor  was  a  censitaire  permitted  to  sell  bis  land  unless  he  could  make 
it  plain  that  he  was  allowed  to  do  this  also  by  his  deed.^  Evidence 
of  custom  was  generally  given  by  one  eye-witness  and  three  hearsay 
ones,*  but  this  testimony  could  be  rebutted  as  in  other  cases. 
Arrangements  of  all  kinds  with  reference  to  land  were  held  to  be 
binding  not  only  if  made  by  deed»  but  also  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
wttnessi  as  in  the  case  of  the  hmd  given  by  Saint  Hippolyte  at  the 
door  of  the  church  as  dower.^  A  high  degree  of  morality  was 
inculcated,  as,  for  example^  that  though  a  debt  was  statute-barred  by 
thirty  years,  yet  a  claim  ought  to  be  answered  even  though  a 
thousand  years  had  passed.*  Also  that  if  a  censitaire  had  lost 
possession  of  his  land  he  could  reclaim  it  from  his  lord  or  from  any- 
body else,  and  that  all  questions  as  to  the  tenure  of  knd  should 
he  tried  by  the  Sovereign  tiiaiself,  and  in  the  district  where  the 
applicant  lived.   Though  out  of  respect  for  the  Caver  who  gives 

•  OUF0r,  Ruhr.  Ix.  Art.  tai,  and  note  in/, 

•  Ibid.  Rubr.  Ixi.  Art.  223  inf.  *  Jbid.  Ruhr.  Ui.  Arts.  324  ftod  395  mf.» 
«  Ibid.  Rubr.  xliv.  Art.  \t%  inf.        »  Ibid.  Ruhr.  Iviii.  Arr.  213  inf. 

•  Ibid.  Tlul>r.  Iviii.  .\rt.  215  inf.  They  .assessed  the  amount  of  faith  to  be 
placed  in  a  statement  by  the  number  of  the  witnesses,  a  thing  which  startles  the 
modem  psychologist   Merder*k  i^t^A^^^,  p.  174. 

'  Mi,  R«hr.  tvUL  Art  906  •  JHi.  Rubr.  IsL  Art  2S5  «V* 
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land,  a  cens  is  enjoined  on  the  censitaire,*  the  latter  is  allowed  to 
leave  his  land,  as  long  as  he  docs  so  without  fraud,  and  he  can  claim 
it  again  from  th<!  lord  during  a  hundred  years,  provided  he  pay  all 
the  cens  due  in  the  meantime.* 

This  high  moral  tone  was  kept  up,  to  some  extent,  especially  in 
the  boroughs  and  valleys  which  were  the  chief  aggr^g^itions  of  men, 
by  the  jiuatSi  who  were  inunicqial  officers  and  local  magistrates,  and 
at  the  same  time  reptesenlatives  of  the  people  in  the  Cour  Pltoiire. 
The  principle  of  eveiy  man  being  tried  in  hia  own  Vic  was  a  valu- 
able bulwark  of  liberty,  as  also  an  incentive  to  honest  dealing,  for 
the  offender's  roguery  would  be  at  once  known  to  his  leUows. 
The  tact,  too^  that  the  Jurat  exercised,  as  he  did,  the  office  of 
witness,  not  only  of  wImI  took  place  before  him  offidally,  but 
also  of  what  came  within  his  knowledge  as  an  inhabitant, 
made  sttempts  at  eztorttoo  difficult ;  for  every  case  to  which  a 
juiat  testified  was  won  unless  a  deed  could  be  pcodueed  in  opposi- 
tion,' except  when  his  evidence  was  negative  for  then  it  had  no 
value,  just  as  when  it  was  hearsay  and  obtained  from  another  jurat 
who  might  have  bcea  himself  produced.    Moreover,  the  recognition 
of  the  solidarity  of  the  communjty  under  the  prit.ciple  of  Voisinage^ 
or  Neighbour  Right,  further  tended  to  uphold  a  high  condition  of 
interdependence.    Indeed  the  Voisin  was  essentially  a  free  man,  in 
that  he  did  but  little  military  service,  and  could  not  be  forced  to 
mtdte  loans  to  the  Sovereign,  though  able  to  make  goods  enter  into 
Bdam  and  not  to  pay  any  unusual  dues  therefor.    These  societies 
of  neighbours  were  further  bound  together  m  the  towns  through  the 
medium  of  trading  guilds,  and  in  the  valleys  by  communal  rights  of 
pasturage  and  suchlike  privileges.   A  community  frequently  hired 
a  tract  of  waste  land  from  the  Sovereign  or  other  lord  to  run  the 
cattle  of  the  inhabitants  upon,  and  these  were  sometimes  guarded 
by  herdsmen  chosen  among  themselves,  and  not  each  flock  kept  by 
its  particular  owner.   Furthermore^  the  communes  themselves  would 
occasionally  band  together  agmast  the  Sovereign  when  their  rights 
and  privileges  bad  been  encroached  upon,  as  th^  were  by  Margaret 
In  that  case  they  did  so  at  Lescar  in  a.d.  1391,  their  independence 
having  been  menaced  at  the  death  of  Gaston  Phoebus.  Thus 
liberty  was  to  some  extent  k^  alive^  notwithstanding  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Sovereign,  and  fraternity  promoted  to  a  degree  unknown 
in  any  other  country  similarly  governed  at  that  period. 

The  Old  and  New  Customs  of  Bayomie  differ  even  more  than  do 

•  Old  For,  Rubr.  h-iii.  Art.  213  inj,         «  Ibid.  Rubf.  Iviii.  Art  SIC  ittf. 
'  Fmt  dt  Mtrkuut  Rabv.  ssxiiL  Am.  55,  j6,  and  jS. 
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the  Old  and  New  Fors  of  Bdarn.    At  Hayonne  the  introduction  of 
the  AtabHssements  (1243)  ciiusecl  the  growth  of  an  aristocracy  of 
merchants  atul  of  shopkeepers  who  were  opposed  to  the  popular 
party,  the  former  having  strong  French  and  the  latter  English 
sympalhic.-.,  as  well  as  ^)laced  the  power  of  nominating  the  mayor  in 
the  hands  of  the  King,  which  power  was,  however,  rehnquished 
in  1297.    The  extent  to  which  fcudaHsm  obtained  in  Bayonne  is 
well  shown  by  the  inquest  of  131 1,  made  by  the  Commissioners 
oC  Edward  II.  for  the  express  purpose  of  defining  the  rights  of  the 
C'own.   A  copy  of  this  valuable  document  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  Bayonne  shows  that  aU  the  land  in  Labomd  d^end  4lu  Jim, 
^baa^  tftie  Neighboiir  Right  in  respect  of  forests^  wastes^  and  waters 
b  eHMtsaly  rccogpuaed.    Feudal  rules  then  gomned  all  landed 
property  diere,  except  allodial  holdings,  which  latter  were  subject  to 
Gallic  customs  of  eqoaliCf  of  partidon.*    And  at  Boideau]^  in 
ia6t,  Bdwaid  L  caused  the  Slatnfes  of  Bordeanx  Co  be  revved, 
*daBi le  bat  iTei&oer  ks  articles  contraices  i  la  laison  et  k  VintMt 
du  ptince."' 

SUMMART. 

The  Old  Fofs  of  Bten,  wliidi  me  like  those  of  Navarre  and 

Gascon N  ,  and  unlike  the  /wef»  fm^am  and  Skie  ParHdas  in  being 

feudal  and  not  inspucd  by  ecclesiastics,  had  a  great  influence  over 
the  western  P)Tenean  district,  while  the  eastern  came  under  that  of 
the  Fut  ro  Jud:\-vm,  The^n;  two  schools  of  law,  then,  divided  between 
them  that  part  of  Europe  in  mediaival  times.  The  influence  of 
Gaius's  Institutes  is  plainly  seen  in  the  Fors,  alongside  of  regulations 
with  reference  to  Wchrgeld,  Miindium,  Dot,  Equal  Division  of 
fkoper^,  and  Neighbour  Righi.^  Whereas  at  first  the  rights  of  the 
people  were  effectually  protected,  by  degrees  what  was  forn^erly 
the  Fairia  Pok<fcs  and  the  judicial  power  of  the  various  Seigneurs 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Monarch  as  Seigneur  Majeur.  These 
monarchs,  being  absolute  after  the  piacdcal  abolition  of  the  Cour 
Majour,  became  often  ^fnumical,  and  on  the  whole  the  liberty  of 
the  subject  got  less  rather  than  greater  as  time  rolled  on,  mainly 
owing  to  all  lack  of  control  by  the  Cour  Majoor.  The  only  hold  the 
people  had  upon  the  Sovereign  was  their  ability  to  stop  supplies, 
as  there  were  no  nobles  sufficiently  strong  to  counterbalance  the 

•  Lderritec,  Hixt,  du  Droits  ii.  p.  112. 


«  Giiy,  Etab,  d§  Rmtm^  i.  p.  113  ;  Lrvrt  dcs  Boutilons,  p.  577. 
•  Sec  Anhmob^j9itmatK\<3i:it\^  tpI.  IvUL  Nq.  230,  pp.  182-198. 
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sovereign  'power.  This  reaction  went  on  in  an  insulaled  State 
unaffected^by  outakle  influences,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  B6mi 
and  the  countiy  round  it  affioids  so  fitvouiaUe  a  field  for  trying  the 
ooune  of  the  growth  of  the  kinglly  power,  without^  however,  much 
decteastng  the  material  wen-being  of  the  peasant  prq>rietor,  whose 
home  theiejbas  ahmjrs  been  lemaikable  for  its  great  prosperity 
B6an  in  this  fitmisht^g  a  useful  object-lesson  to  other  less-fovooied 
landsk 

A.  R.  WHmWAY. 
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GOETHE'S  ART  OF  UVING  AND 

IV AYS  OF  LIFE. 


HE  greatest  name  in  literature  is  unquestionably  that  of 


X  Shakspeare,  and  it  may  well  be  contended  that  the  second 
name  in  literature  is  that  of  Goellie.  The  creator  of  "  I  aust  "  may 
be  reckiined  as  only  second  to  the  creator  of  "  Hamlet."  Of 
Shakspeare's  personality  and  of  his  ways  of  living  we  know,  un- 
fortunately, very  little.  As  Steevens  puts  it,  *'all  that  is  known  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  Shakspeare  is — that  he  was  born 
at  Stratford-upon-Avon — married  and  had  children  there — went  to 
London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and  wrote  plays  and  poems — 
returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried."  In 
the  day  of  our  Shakspeare  biography  acarody  existed^  while  auto- 
biognphy  was  pncticaUy  unknown.  Boswells  and  Eckennanns  had 
not  yet  been  invented,  and  the  contempoiaties  of  the  greatest  of  poets 
never  thought  of  leoocding  for  posterity  his  doings  or  his  sayings 
In  the  case  of  Goethe  we  are  as  fortunate  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakspeare  we  are  most  unfortunate.  The  great  German  Uved  in 
a  literary  day  of  spiritual  hero-worship,  and  was  surrounded  by  men 
competent  to  appreciate  and  capable  of  recording  all  that  they  saw 
or  heard.  Not  only  has  Goethe  rendered  us  the  assistance  of  auto- 
biography, in  a  work  which  record.s  fact,  liiid  al^o  tlcpicts  the  ideals 
and  the  poetical  trutlis  which  form  an  atmosphere  around  fact,  but  he 
has  been  most  fortunate  in  zealous  and  able  biographers  and  reporters. 

Indeed,  the  literature  which  deals  with  Goethe  the  man,  apart 
from  the  author,  as  he  hved,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being,  is  the 
most  extensive  ever  called  forth  by  the  life  of  a  man  of  genius. 
Diaries  and  correspondences  exist,  conversations  are  fully  reported ; 
and  we  are  able  to  follow  him  throughout  his  long  life,  almost  from 
day  to  day,  we  can  become  acquainted  with  his  ways  and  habits  of 
life^  and  we  can  realise  his  career  as  he  lived,  and  worked  ml 
thought.  The  study  of  his  daily  way  of  life  is,  of  course^  something 
quite  i^Ntft  from  a  critical  examination  of  bis  creations  or  cntldsms 
eipiessed  through  literature.   However,  h»  hahotSi  likingp,  sayings, 
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are  of  tupceme  interest ;  and  in  this  restricted  branch  of  study  the 
long  rail  of  his  daily  life  is  unfolded  from  yoolfa  to  ege^  and  we  see 
in  their  fdness  the  forms  of  life  which  stretched  from  Wetther"  to 
the  Second  Firt  of  '*  Fanst* 

In  1888  Hetr  Th.  Vogd  published  G^iMs  Si&UMmpdm 
Mtku  SeUhung  tur  Hei^iaM  und  su  niigiSi-JUnklickm  jPht^gtm^  in 
MdUkktr  J^fge  wusmmmmgakUL  In  this  work  Herr  Vogel  drew 
together,  ftom  all  sonroes,  Including  Goethe^s  woAsi  every  recorded 
opinion  that  he  ever  expressed,  any  thought  he  ever  uttered  in 
connexion  with  religion  ;  and  now  Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode  is  rendering 
us  a  similar  service  in  connexion  with  the  day  to  day  life  of  Goethe. 
He  has  just  published,  in  Berlin,  Goethe's  Lebenskunst,  a  work  in 
which  he  has  gathered  together  from  correspondence,  conversation, 
diaries,  every  fact  which  can  illustrate  the  daily  lite  of  his  hero. 
Dr.  Bode  is  intelligent  and  thorough  in  his  work,  and  even  if  we 
know  the  separate  sourcLS  of  liis  information,  we  yet  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gmtitude  for  bringing  together,  in  one  volume,  so  many  of  the  details 
which  illustrate  his  theme.  Naturally,  the  work  b^ins  to  be  full  and 
detailed  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty^six,  Goethe  settled  down  into  life 
in  Weimar.  Literature,  when  practised  on  the  heights  on  which 
dwell  "Hamlet"  and  "Faust,"  is  the  outcome  of  the  highest 
capacity  granted  by  God  to  man ;  and  it  is  of  fudnating  interest  to 
study  the  daily  life  and  ways  of  a  man  who  wis  gifted  to  conceive 
and  ezecnte  such  towering  woik.  Would  that  we  knew  as  mnch  of 
the  daily  life  led  at  Stratfofd,  or  at  Banlrside,  as  we  do  of  the  statdy 
life  led  at  Weimar !  Dr.  Bode  divides  his  subject  into  thirteen 
divisions  of  description ; — 

1,  Dwelling  and  property. 

2.  External  appearance,  and  conduct  towards  strangers^ 

^  Relations  with  persons  above  or  below  Goethe  in  rank. 

4.  Meals  and  wine. 

5.  Health  and  illnesses. 

6.  Sociability. 

7.  Friendships  with  men. 

8.  The  friend  of  women. 

9.  The  husband 

10.  Creation,  or  authorship. 

11.  The  teacher  of  learning, 
ts.  Strt^igles  and  conflicts. 
13.  Religion  and  piety. 

When  Goethe  first  settled  in  Weimar,  he  inhabited,  for  seven 
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years,  the  Gartenhduschcn^  a  very  modest  little  dwelling,  surrounded 
by  meadows  and  by  trees,  and  distinctively  still  and  quiet.  The 
little  white  high-roofed  cottage,  however,  stood  in  a  |)loasant  garden, 
and  this  feature  greatly  endeared  the  little  propcrfy  to  flower- 
loving  Goethe.  Some  time  elapsed  before  Karl  August  presented 
the  statelier  town*house  on  the  FrauenploH  to  his  minister.  A  well- 
to-do  tradesman  of  our  day  would  have  revolted  at  the  mean  rooms 
•and  poor  accommodation  of  the  tiny  GarttnkHuschen^  and  the  town 
residenoe  would  be  thought  mean,  in  the  present  time,  by  any 
banker,  or  respectable  trader  of  the  middle  dass.  Goethe  disliked 
splendour  and  showy  flimitnre.  After  he  had  ceased  to  occupy  this 
cottsge  regularly,  he  often  took  refuge  in  its  lowly  walls,  either  to  be 
alone  to  think  and  write,  or  to  escape  the  home  petpkndties  caused 
by  a  wife  or  son.  A  smaller  or  simpler  residence  for  sudi  a  man 
could  scarcely  be  found ;  and  Weimar  itself  was  singularly  suited 
to  his  contemplative  nature,  and  to  his  art  productivity.  Amid 
sumptuous  furniture  he  found  himself  lazy  and  inaclivc,  and  could 
think  much  better  surrounded  by  plain  and  simple  adjuncts.  At 
one  period,  the  literary  kings  of  Weimar  foufid  themselves  power- 
fully  attracted  by  country  and  p;arden  life :  Schiller  bought  a 
garden  near  Jena,  Wieland  einii^rated  to  Ossmannstadt,  and  in 
1797  Goethe  bought  a  little  estate  in  Oberrossla,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilm.  He  there  amused  himself  with  farming,  with  studying 
the  workings  of  nature,  and  with  agriculture^  but  in  1803  he  sold 
the  property,  which  did  not,  in  the  long  run,  sufficiently  interest  him 
because  the  farm  was  a  "  half  thing  "  only,  and  therefore  did  not 
satisfy  him.  He  got  rid  of  his  purchase  without  money  loss,  and  he 
subsided  into  the  old  GariemkSusckim  and  his  town-house. 

His  town  mansion  became  gradually  (uU  of  art  treasures  ol 
many  kinds,  and  his  collection  of  such  objects  became  very  con* 
sideiable  He  was  a  man  of  property.  He  inherited  a  private 
fortune,  and  without  that  he  could  not  have  lived  as  he  did  in 
Weimar,  since  his  pay  was  only  1,200  dollars  at  the  beginning ;  was 
from  17S1  1,400  dollars,  rose  m  17S5  lo  1,600,  and  finally,  after 
,1816,  when  he  became  Prime  Minister  of  the  Duchy,  atuined  to  the 
sum  of  3,000  dollars. 

His  liternry  gains  were  for  a  long  time  very  inconsiderable. 
From  the  Berlin  theatre,  Goethe  received  in  twenty  years  319 
dollars,  while  Kotzebue  was  paid,  during  the  same  period,  from  the 
same  source,  4,379  dollars.  Goethe  was  driven  to  look  sharply  after 
his  interests  with  his  publishers — "  Die  Buchhandler  sind  alle  des 
Teufels ;  fur  sie  muss  es  eine  eigene  HoUe  geben  i "  Indeed,  he  fete 
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the  need  of  a  special  hell  for  pubHshers.  Between  the  years  1795- 
1S32,  Goethe  received  from  Cotta  401,090  marks,  and  between 
1832-1865,  his  heirs  received  464,474  marks  fortheedi^im  of  his 
collected  works.  Goethe  was,  indeed,  never  exposed  to  the  bracing 
degradation  of  poverty.  The  calm  of  his  lofty,  generous  nature  was 
never  fretted  by  petty  initative  money  cares,  or  by  disturbing 
money  anxieties.    His  fortune  was  commensurate  with  his  cbaiacter. 

Having  thus  glanced  briefly  at  bis  dwelltngs  and  at  his  pecimiary  - 
meansb  we  may  pass  on  to  his  external  appeaiazice  and  relations 
with  strangers.  We  possess  many  descriptions  of  his  personal 
appearance.  He  was  not  really  very  tall,  but  his  stately  bearing 
gave  an  impression  of  height  His  erect  carnage^  the  head  thrown 
back,  and  the  hands  clasped  behind  him,  produced  an  impressioo 
of  rare  dignity ;  and  in  his  best  hours  he  wore  the  aspect,  varying 
with  his  age,  of  Apollo  and  of  Jupiter. 

He  naturally  made  a  very  different  impression  upon  different  men. 
To  many  he  was  an  ideal  of  manly  intellectual  beauty  ;  to  others  he 
seemed  stiff,  cold,  or  arrogant.    Ills  expression  was  generally  that 
of  a  man  very  much  in  c  arnest,  but  he  also  appeared  benevolent  and 
gracious.    To  an  intelligent  visitor  he  was  full  of  grace  and  charm  ; 
but  a  bore  or  a  fool  found  him  abrupt  and  unsympathetic.  His 
eyes  were  extraordinarily  large,  dark,  and  brilliant.    His  ncjsc  was  a 
little  large  for  the  face  ;  but  bis  voi<-e  was  a  charm.  The  theologian, 
Stickel,  who  visited  Goethe  in  1827,  says,  **  Unconsciously  1  bowed 
before  him  more  deeply  than  I  have  ever  bowed  to  mortal."  He 
cared  nothing  for  fashion  in  dress^  was  sometimes  attired  very 
simply,  and  on  other  occasions  wore  elegant  clothes.   He  received 
strangers  like  a  monarch  giving  audience;  he  seemed  to  be  half 
king,  half  fiither.  Some  complained  of  his  coldness,  while  others 
were  in  mptures  over  his  amiability.  The  able  found  him  charming^ 
the  stupid  felt  that  he  was  curt  and  stiff.   During  soty  years,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  men  in  Europe^  and  he  could  not 
always  regard  with  comphcency  the  interruption  caused  by  visits 
which  he  did  not  seek,  and  which  he  did  not  desire   BCany  came 
out  of  the  merest  curiosity  and  in  order  to  boast  of  having  seen  the 
great  man,  and  he  had  to  leam  to  deal  with  such  people.    He  liked 
to  travel  incognito,  or  sheltered  by  a  feigned  name.    In  Italy,  the 
Gehiimer  Rath  merged  into  the  bourgeois,  and  he  gladly  diopped 
the  burden  of  his  name.    With  an  obnoxious  visitor  he  could  be 
very  silent,  dropj)ing  out  occasionally,  "hm  !  hm  !  so !  so  !"  and  he  has 
even  been  known  to  go  to  bed  \i\  order  to  escape  unwelcome  visitors. 
He  thought  it  an  impertinence  for  strangers  to  call  upon  him 
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mdMMi  n  iqppointmciit ;  and  think  how  he  must  have  been 
pligved.  Eveiy  yootfa  vho  had  written  a  few  verses,  cveiy  traveller 
who  passed  by  Wdmai^  dioagjht  it  right  to  call,  nnaiiiioiiiioed,  upon 
the  poet,  even  in  his  hours  of  work— and  he  walked  emy  day — but 

his  sorest  tnals  came  from  women. 

Two  inecdotic  instaiiCca  will  aoi  be  out  of  place.  Once  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  to  the  old  pjicmal  Ijousc  ;n  wliich 
his  wiuowed  mother  lived.  Goeihe  was  lo<:»king  out  of  window,  his 
hards  cUsped  behind  his  back,  and  talking  with  Fmu  von  Kugelgen, 
when  the  cx)r  was  flung  open  and  a  roomy  matron— an  entire 
stiaa^er  to  Goethe—stormed  in.  She  might  be  very  ricii,  but  was 
certamly  very  volgv .  She  was  of  the  dimensions  of  a  tall  stove, 
made  of  tiles»  and  was  as  hot  as  such  a  sttuve  sometimes  is.  "  Is 
Goethe  here?*  Assured  on  that  point  ^e  exclaimed,  *'Goethei 
ach  Goethe^  how  kmg  have  I  sought  yon !  Was  it  nice  to  leave 
mt  in  snch  aniie^?*  Godbei^  leatnet  eapwssed  Jess  benignity 
than  thej  soanctiaies  did.  She  overwbefaned  him  with  cajoleries 
and  icpioac.hc%  tin  Fmu  von  Kugelgai  hnnandy  intoposed,  and 

Another  instance:  tfie  wife  of  WHbdm  von  Hnmbotdt  bunt  in 
when  Goedie  was  talking  widi  Boisserfe  and  examining  works  of 
ai^  and  the  bdy,  with  widely  eitcnded  armsi  died  **Goethe ! " 
^  Do  you  know,  madam,'*  asked  tl^  poet,  "how  they  catch  salmon? 

They  ire  caiiwht  with  dams  and  wieirs  ;  and  I  am  now  caught  with 
such  a:.  .a:.;:u^:i.^iit-  Take  ca.rc  )•  u  are  not  caught,  and  lu  avoid 
tlu:  orf  at  once  ? "  She  went  away  and  Goethe  said  quietly  to 
lk^«N<crtv,  "  No  one  else  shall  interrupt  us."  It  sometimes  happened 
that  an  uninvitrhi  caller  was  fortuiiate.  If  the  Msitor  were  able  or 
learned,  he  was  told,  '*  ^^'e  dine  at  two^  and  I  shall  be  pleased  if 
you  will  dine  with  us  as  my  guest.** 

The  Geheimer  Kirchenrath  Schwant  did  not  come  off  very 
pleasantly.  Goethe  was  accustomed  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  there  to  think  alone  and  undisturbed. 
One  morning  he  foond  the  pedant  Schwarz  already  at  the  favourite 
seat,  and  the  audacious  blockhead  began  by  askii^  Goethe  what  he 
had  meant  by  his  **  Wilhehn  Meister."  "  Yoa  most  certainly  have 
written  the  woik  for  an  education  insdtute.*  Goethe  feguded  the 
man  widk  bis  eyca»  and  with  his  gmve  componic^  lephed,  '*Up  to 
the  pieaent  moment  I  myself  did  not  know  that  &ct,  but  tarn  I  see  it 
quite  clearly.  Yes,  I  did  write 'Wflhdm  Meister*  for  an  educational 
institttttont  and  I  would  \jitg  you  to  make  that  drcnmstance  known 
to  all  the  world" 
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To  Goetbe  time  mu  very  pcectous,  and  he  resented  the  lelfish 
intiusion  of  those  for  whom  time  has  no  valuer  and  who,  without 
consideration  for  him  or  for  his  occupations,  interrupted  merely  for 
their  own  trivial  or  egotistical  oljects  and  purposes ;  but  his  time, 
his  sympathy,  his  help  were  always  at  the  service  of  competent  or 
meritorious  persons.  His  finely  noble  nature  was  deeply  benevolent, 
and  he  was  distinctively  courteous  and  considerate. 

The  next  aspect  in  which  we  shall  regard  him  in  his  relations 
towards  the  more  highly  placed,  and  to  his  inferiors  in  rank  and 
station. 

In  the  ordinary  and  somewhat  mean  acceptation  of  the  term, 
Goethe  was  not  a  "courtier."  He  was  n<t^tx  2l  Fiirstenknecht.  As 
minister,  he  frequently  opposed  Kari  August,  though  he  held  in 
respect  the  duke's  desire  to  further  the  commonweal  of  the  Duchy. 
He  asks,  "  Do  I  serve  a  tyrant  ?  a  despot  ?  It  is  my  consolation 
that  I  am  the  servant  of  a  ruler  who  himself  is  the  servant  of  the 
common  good."  Goethe  was  a  convinced  monarchist,  and  had  no 
republican  leanings.  He  opposed  strongly  Karl  August's  love  of 
soldiering  and  of  war.  He  says  that  this  love  of  playing  at  soldiers 
is  an  itch  which  ttritates  the  skin  of  our  princes  and  which  fatigues 
him,  Goethe^  as  does  an  evil  dream.  ^'For  this  tendency  I  have 
neither  pity,  sympathy,  nor  hope  or  tolerance."  You  cannot  bear 
contradiction,''  said  the  Diike  to  Goethe.  Oh,  yes,  I  can,"  replied 
the  minister,  but  the  contradiction  must  be  based  on  reason.  I 
allow  every  small  mployi  foil  liberty  to  move  fineely  in  his  own 
sphere,  'damtt  er  auch  fuhle  dass  er  ein  Mensch  sei.*  *  If  you 
[one  of  his  clerks]  won't  do  wlui  you  ought  to  do,  I  myself  will  do 
the  work.'"  He  was  kind  and  considerate  to  all  his  servants,  looked 
after  their  interests,  taught  them  bread-winning  employments  :  he 
overlooked  their  faults,  and  won  their  affection.  In  the  night  lurfore 
his  death  Goethe  noticed  that  his  servant  seemed  tired.  He  put  the 
mnii  into  his  own  bed,  while  he  himself  sat  in  an  easy  chair.  Actor; 
are  a  troublesome  people.  Goethe  said  that  much  wns  to  he  done 
by  strictness,  but  more  by  love,  and  most  by  impartial  justice.  H's 
reproofs  to  elder  actors  were  never  insulting.  He  worked  wondeis 
with  his  company*  His  encouraging  glance  was  a  full  reward,  his 
kindly  word  was  a  treasured  honour.  Every  one  felt  satisfied 
with  the  position  in  which  Goethe  placed  him.  **Voil^  on 
homme  I 

Our  next  chapter  deals  with  **  Die  Mahlzeiten  und  der  Wein,* 
with  meals  and  wine;  Goethe  took  ddight  in  good  cookery  and  in 
fine  wine.  He  had  hoped  for  a  good  housekeeper  in  his  stefh 
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daughter,  Ottilie,  but  complaioed  that,  instead  of  such  an  assistant, 
Heaven  bad  sent  a  Thekla  or  Maid  of  Orleans  into  the  bouse. 

It  was  generally  admitted  that  he  kept  a  very  good  table;  He 
understood  good  cooking,  and  bad  a  great  appetite.  Besides  the 
soapk  there  were  three  or  four  dishes,  meat  and  vegetables,  fish  (he 
loved  trout),  fowls,  or  game ;  and,  to  please  the  ladies,  some  sort  of 
pudding.  He  was  very  hospitable  and  entertained  many  guests.  He 
dined  at  two,  and  coffee  was  always  presented.  Then,  standing, 
sitting,  talking,  the  company  remained  together  until  six.  Such 
dinners  were  dehgluful,  and  Goethe  look  care  lo  supply  "spiritual 
provender"  for  his  guests.  Conversation,  led  by  Goethe,  never 
stopped,  and  he  tried  to  interest  and  amuse  every  guest.  He  liked 
only  eight  guests,  and  seldom  invited  ladies  to  his  dinners.  If  they 
came,  "the  Merry  Wives  of  Weimar"  took  a  drive  during  the  after- 
noon,  leaving  the  men  to  talk.  He  often  took  his  guests  to  his 
theatre^  in  which  he  reserved  a  pit  box  under  the  ducal  box.  Some- 
times Goethe  gave  his  friends  music  before  th^  lefl  his  house.  He 
himself  never  drank  coffee,  he  disliked  tea,  and  did  not  take 
tobaeoo.  His  dining  played  some  part  in  his  life,  but  was  never 
unduly  piedominant  Nothing  ever  interfered  with  thinking.  He 
liked  good  win^  and  had  at  one  time  the  reputation  of  drinking  a 
good  deal  of  it,  and  he  was  willing  richly  to  enjoy.  WUhefan  Grimm 
says  (i8s7)  that  Goethe  took  a  good  deal  of  wine^  but  that  his  wife 
drank  nmek  nwrv.  He  leant  to  moderation  in  wine,  and  was  never 
seen  to  be  intoxicated ;  but  he  could  carry  a  good  quantity  of  wine 
without  injury.  He  loved  champagne.  Happy  guests  !  Where,  in 
Germany,  or  indeed  in  Europe,  could  such  another  host  be  found? 
And  his  table  would  not  easily,  in  his  days,  be  equalled  or  sun>assed. 
And  then  he  gave  his  own  conversation  !  He  was  addicted  to  rare 
Burgundy,  and  to  good  Rhine  wine;  hut  was  fondest  of  Wiirz- 
bui^er,  a  good  Bavarian  wine.  He  was  often  seen  to  drink  n  bottle 
or  a  bottle  and  a  half  at  dinner.  The  Senate  of  Bremen  sent  the 
poet  on  his  birthday  a  present  of  some  of  the  "  Rose,"  the  pride  of 
the  Bremen  cellar.  As  age  crept  on  him  Goethe  drank  less  and  less 
wine,  and  became  even,  his  doctor  said,  too  much  afraid  of  it.  He 
took  occasionally,  in  the  evening,  a  glass  of  punch,  or  a  little  liqueur 
glass  of  Tinto  Rota;  but,  while  he  enjoyed  wine,  he  was  lord  of 
liking  for  it  He  gives  his  evidence  against  the  idea  that  wine  helps 
mentsl  productivity.  His  celebrated  last  exclamation,  Mikr  Idcki  I " 
leferred  to  the  window-pane  beconung  dim  to  dying  eyes. 

We  have  next  to  deal  with  ChiundhdtspJUgt  wid  KrankhriUn^ 
wtdi  his  iDnesses  and  his  treatment  of  his  own  health. 
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Goethe's  physique  was  splendid ;  his  virile  beauty  was  at  once  fiiir 
and  stately  as  Sima&Amnt,  in  Sikkim ;  his  daik  eyes  were  so  full  of 
fire  and  of  light,  his  voice  was  so  powerful,  his  activity  so  great,  his 
expression  of  character  and  will  so  disnnciive,  that  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  that  he  was  susceptible  to  so  many  of  the  ills  to  which  flesh 
is  heir.  If  he  had  not  lived  carefully  he  would  have  been  a  much- 
suffering  invalid.  He  was  liable  to  trouble  from  the  lungs,  heart, 
kidneys  ;  his  stomach  was  not  strong,  he  had  touches  of  gout,  and 
had  some  annoyances  from  the  throat  and  from  the  eyes.  When  he 
first  settled  in  Weimar  he  was  often  ill,  and  he  ascribed  his  indis- 
position to  the  infamous  cUmate."  He  was  never  "  too  healthy.'* 
He  also,  up  to  an  advanced  age,  made  a  great  deal  of  bkx)d.  He 
usually  went  to  bed  early,  and  arose  very  early  in  the  morning. 

He  bdieved  strongly  in  the  power  of  the  will  to  resist  and  over- 
come disease.  "  Der  Geist  muss  nur  dem  Korper  nicht  nachgeben." 
The  mind  must  not  yield  to  the  body.  He  bdieved  in  the  power  of 
the  win  to  resist  infection,  and  dted  Napoleon's  visit  to  sofferen 
from  the  plague.  When  Sachsen-Weimar  was  miaed  to  be  a  duchy, 
Goethe  was  very  ill  and  was  confined  to  his  bed ;  but  he  said  that, 
if  be  weie  alivei  he  w<Mild  be  present  at  the  ceremony ;  and  he  was 
present^  in  his  place,  neit  to  the  throne^  on  its  right  hand.  He  took 
part  in  the  gala-dinner — and  then  returned  to  bed  to  resume  his 
cure. 

He  thought  that  the  mind  had  the  power  of  bestowing  on  the 
body  a  second  youth.  He  took  a  great  deal  of  exercise — in  riding, 
hunting,  fencing,  dancing.  He  was  a  bold  rider,  and  never  hesitated 
to  ride  in  rain  or  storm,  in  intense  cold  or  in  summer  heat.  Till  his 
latest  days  he  loved  the  open  air.  "Man  verschrumpft  in  dem 
engen  Hauswesen  " — one  shrivels  up  in  the  narrow  walls  of  the  house. 

In  1831,  when  he  completed  his  eighty-second  year,  he  went  to 
Ilmenau  and  mounted  to  the  little  shooting-box-  on  the  summit. 
Here  he  read  the  lines  "  Ueber  alien  Gipfeln,"  and  his  tears  flowed 
fiut  The  lines  were  written  September  6,  1780.  He  said,  in  a 
low  melancholy  voice—"  Ja,  warte  nur,  bald  ruhest  du  auch  I " 

Kanfler  von  Muller  describes  in  detail  the  very  dangerous  ilhmss 
that  beftll  the  great  poet  in  February  x8a3.  He  had  a  bad  cough, 
and  complained  of  peipetual  pain  and  eidttustbn.  He  had  a  very 
diaip  attidc  of  agne^  and  then  supervened  inflammation  of  the 
heart 

Still,  as  he  told  his  mother,  he  found  himself  **  able  to  do  moat 
things  that  were  duties."  In  1785  he  was  out  of  health*  In  1788 
Schiller  found  him  looldiig  old  and  worn.  In  1785  he  began  his 
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Tb;  c%x:tors  df  :lj.ned  the  cr^rKes  a:"  recoTery  lu  be  in  the  pro- 
^>jrCoo  of  1  :  1^  H;s  isiiid  *'ir««GereG  aI  times.  He  frequendjr 
gi* messed  hs  regret  that  his  mx>rfc  had  to  be  &u>pped.  "  You  don^ 
-«t>~?a*  K^w  in:<— .e.  htsw  rery  ill  I  am."  So  soon  as  he  felt  at  all 
^ieci«^,  he  de?i!\^c!  thst  Ottflfe  «hrti!d  resurrc  her  social  pleasures — 
sJSoukl  go  to  Gxirt  and  :o  the  theaa-e.  He  was  very  grateful  for  all 
ihe  atteutKXi  ihavci  him.  On  Sunday,  Fehnuiy  20,  be  was  at  the 
wont,  and  it  wms  reported  in  Jena  that  he  was  dead.  He  was  not 
lohastt  bat  bad  a  fine  canMitmioti,  will-power,  and,  no  doobi,  good 
doctors ;  and  after  two  weeks  of  weakness  he  actmOy  recoveied 
ftom  this  aKMt  serious  setsure.  Bot  the  iMt  flfaiess  ense  at  last 
In  March  iSjt,  seatmtt  of  death  was  passed  upon  htm;  not  of 
death  0Qly»  but  of  death  with  tottaie.  ''Dag^  cs  emeograsslkfaeo 
TodeskampC"  nsooids  Dr.  VogeL  Goedie%  lesdcssness  and  tfftla> 
bility  ware  estreme^  and  most  dMimaiiig  10  witness.  He  ooold  not 
rest  The  pain  which  settled  upon  the  chest  wniqg  from  hfaa 
gRMUM^  and  even  loud  cries  of  agony.   His  featmas  became  dis- 
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tortcd,  the  hue  of  the  fece  was  ashen  grey,  the  eyes  were  deeply 

sunken  in  the  sockets  ;  his  expression  revealed  the  most  terrible 
anguish  of  dying;  but.  his  very  last  hours,  on  March  22,  became 
Still  and  peaceful.  In  his  mental  wanderings  he  thought  he  saw  a 
letter  from  Schiller  lying  on  the  ground  ;  and  he  fancied  thai  he  sa^v 
a  picture  of  a  very  beautiful  woman,  with  black  curls,  splendid  in 
colour  but  set  off  by  a  dark  background.  Towards  noon,  he  turned 
gently,  without  any  indioition  of  pain,  to  the  left  side  of  the  chair— 
and  so  Goethe  passed  away. 

Eckermann,  faithful  friend  and  loyal  assistant,  looked  his  last 
upon  the  dead  body  of  the  great  genius.  Lying  upon  his  back, 
dead  Goethe  looked  like  one  asleep.  Nowhere  on  the  whole 
glorious  body  a  trace  of  obesity  or  wasting  away.  perfect 
man  lay  in  manly  beauty  before  me.  I  laid  my  hand  upon  the 
heart,  which  was  profoundly  stQl— and  I  turned  away  to  let  my  tean 
flow  freely." 

Next  comes  the  question  of  his  GuiUlfimi—<iL  his  sociability. 

After  his  letnm  from  Italy,  his  friends  noticed  a  great  change  in 
Goethe.  He  was  more  earnest,  more  reserved,  and  had  lost  some- 
thing of  his  gaiety  and  cfaeerftdness.  The  iUdson  with  Frau  von  Stein 
was  waning,  and  the  Hmsm  with  Christine  was  about  to  commence. 
His  moods  varied  greatly;  but  he  remained  ibr  some  time  less 
sociable  than  he  had  been.  He  shunned  strangers  more,  and  became 
graver  and  more  solitary.  He  delighted  in  eloquent  descrij)tions  and 
appreciations  of  Italy.  Heinrich  Voss  records  that,  without  any 
lessening  of  his  native  majesty,  his  features  expressed  so  much  kind- 
ness and  benevolence  that  it  was  mipossible  to  refrain  from  loving 
him.  He  could  not  only  relate,  but  could  act  a  narrative  ;  and  he 
had  occasional  merry  moods  of  wit  and  fun  and  joy.  Luden  relates 
one  anecdote,  trying  to  tell  it  in  Goethe's  own  words.  When  he  was 
stopping  at  Karlsbad  he  frequently  saw  an  old  Austrian  general,  of 
military  reputation  and  of  distinguished  family.  One  day  the  old 
gentleman  approached  Goethe,  lifted  his  hat,  a  courtesy  to  which 
Goethe  responded,  and  the  following  dialogue  ensued  : — 

**  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  you  call  yourself  Mr.  Goethe  ?  " 

'^Thatissa" 

<*You  ate  of  Weimar? 

**That  issa" 

"Havent  you  written  books?'' 

"Oh,  yes.** 

"They  are  said  to  be  good." 

"  H'm." 
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**  Have  you  written  much  ?  " 
"  H'm  !    Pretty  well  for  that.** 
"  Is  it  difficult  to  niake  verses?** 
"So,  so." 

Much  depends  upon  the  humour  in  which  youaie?  whether 
you  have  eaten  and  drank  well ?  Isn't  that  so?" 
*'It  has  seemed  so  to  me** 

"Now,  look  heie;  you  should  leave  Weimar  and  come  to 
Vienna." 

**  I  have  sometimes  thought  of  that" 

"  Yes — in  Vienna  one  eata  and  drinks  weU*** 

«  H'm  I  '* 

•  •••«••• 
"  But  tell  me  now,  what  have  you  written  ?  " 

"  Many  things  ;  about  Adam  and  Napoleon ;  about  Ararat  and 

the  Block  sbcrg  ;  about  cedars  and  blackberries.'' 
"You  arc  rather  celebrated?" 
"  H'm  !    Nothing  to  complain  of.** 

**  I  have  read  nothing  of  yours,  and  never  before  heard  anything 
about  you.  Pity  i  Have  new,  corrected  editions  of  your  works 
appeared  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  that  is  so." 

"  And  there  will  be  further  editions?** 
"  We  will  hope  so." 

"  Ah,  then  I  won't  buy  your  books.  I  only  buy  latest  editions. 
Itfs  veiy  annoying  to  have  an  imperfect  book,  and  to  have  to  buy 
another  issue.  In  order  to  be  safe^  I  always  wait  till  an  author  ia 
dead  before  I  get  bis  works.  That^s  a  matter  of  prmciple  with  me^ 
and  I  can't  leaUy  make  any  exception  in  your  bvour." 

"H'm  I" 

In  1818,  when  at  the  Domburg  with  Kandervon  Mullerand  Karo- 

line  Freifrau  von  EyloflTstein,  Goethe  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
amiable  and  cheerful,  lie  laid  aside  the  mask  which  he  commonly 
woru  to  shield  himself  from  boredom  or  intrusion  ;  and  they  listened 
with  delight  to  lus  full  kindly  flow  of  eloquence  and  meaning,  and 
long  remembered  the  dear  and  happy  time  io  which  he  was  so  at  his 
ease,  so  natural,  and  so  inspired. 

Goethe  was  a  freemason,  but  his  association  with  the  order  does 
not  seem  to  have  had  much  influence  on  his  life.  He  was  a  member 
of  several  social  gatherings,  in  which  literature  was  discussed.  Many 
gmcefttl,  fantastic  sports  were  indulged  in.  The  members  paired  off 
as  pretended  married  couples,  and  Goethe  was  thus  united  to  Anna 
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^bylla  Munch,  for  whom  he  mote  his  "  Qavjga"  Kotieboe  nas 
always  distasteful  to  Goethe. 

The  next  theme  that  Dr.  Bode  deals  with  is  Goelfae^s  Mmm^ 
frtundschaften^  or  friendships  wiUi  man.   Goethe  was  no  ^oist ;  he 
never  knew  jealousy.    He  furthered  and  helped  all  worthy  efiTort  and 
any  promising  talent. 

One  of  his  noblest  friendships  was  that  with  Schiller,  who 
*'  touched  nothing  common  without  ennobling  it."    During  SchiHer's 
last  illness  Goethe  was  terribly  depressed,    "  Das  Schicksal  ist  uner 
bittlich  und  der  Mensch  wenig  ! "   They  hesitated  long  to  tell  him 
that  his  friend  was  dead. 

The  death  of  Karl  August  left  in  his  life  a  void  which  could 
never  be  filled  up.  He  would  listen  to  no  consolation,  and  onl^ 
rested  upon  God's  will. 

One  of  Goethe's  dearest  ftiendships  was  that  with  Karl  Friedrich 
Zelter,  of  BerUn,  and  their  oonespondence  is  most  interesting  and 
touching.  Zelter  was  a  musician,  and  set  to  music  many  of  Goethe's 
poems.  He  was  a  man  of  intellect  and  of  many  pleasant  gifts,  and 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  his  great  friend. 

*<Mein  siisser  Freond  und  Meisterl  mein  Geliebler,  mein 
Bruder  r— *'  My  sweet  Inend  and  master !  my  loved  on^  my  brother  I " 
-Hvritcs  Zelter  to  Goethe.  When  Zdter's  stepson 
suidde^  Zelter  got  comfort  from  the  author  of  "  Werdier."  When  the 
news  readied  Berlin  that  Goethe  was  fiitally  ill,  Zelter  says :  **If  you 
are  going,  take  your  true  brother  with  you ! "  and  when  Goethe 
passed  away  the  disconsolate  2^1ter  followed  him  within  two  months. 
Goethe  had  never  ^eduzt  Schiller,  but  his  intercourse  with  Zelter  was 
always  on  the  footing  of  the  familiar  thou. 

Goethe  ranked  friciuLship  very  highly,  especially  men  of 

capacity  who  strove  for  noble  ends.  With  the  gay,  genial  Wieland 
he  was  always  on  cordial  terms  j  but  the  astringent  Herder,  with  his 
spirit  of  malicious  contradiction,  taught  Goethe  what  friendship  was 
not.  The  Weimar  sage  had  the  keenest  insight  into  the  characterSi 
powers,  and  qualities  of  all  his  friends. 

His  latest  intimate  was  the  art  historian  Meyer.  The  two  old 
men  became  so  interfused  in  the  habit  of  affection  that  the  one  could 
not  live  without  the  other ;  and  they  would  often  sit  together,  without 
speaking,  for  hours,  each  happy  in  the  mere  presence  of  the  other. 

I  do  not  wish  to  outlife  this  man,"  said  Goedie  in  iSsj ;  hut 
Goethe  was  taken  before  his  old  ftiend»  and  then  Meyer  drooped  in 
fadmg^  broken,  life-power,  and  followed  his  fiunous  friend  a  short 
time  after  the  death  of  Goethe* 
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We  neact  come  to  the  theme  which  is  of  the  most  romanttc 
interest  in  the  connection  with  a  poet — and  that  is  his  telations  to 
women  as  a  I¥mut^hund.  A  poet  is  a  bom  worshipper  of  women  i 
althou^^  that  tide  does  not  imply  a  geneml  1over«  or  a  constantly 
agitated  butterfly  hovering  in  flowery  flirtation  round  beauty. 

Women  touch  the  poet  with  their  gentler  fancies  and  soothe  him 
with  their  brighter  thoughts  ;  there  is  that  subtle,  mystic  charm  of 
sex  which  stirs  alike  the  brain,  the  senses,  and  the  soul.  Every 
woman  of  charm  enthralls  the  poet  with  the  glamour  of  fascination ; 
and  her  loveliness  and  grace  stir  the  fancy  when  they  fail  to  touch 
the  henrt.  Non  sanz  droict  is  a  bright  and  lovely  woman  a  poddesq 
to  the  imagination  of  a  poet.  He  may  admire  all  that  is  admirable 
in  woman  without  being  in  love  with  every  one.  A  man  who  is  not 
a  poet  knows  no  more  of  this  mystic  attraction  than  a  bug  knows  of 
astronomy.  In  the  day  in  which  Goethe  lived  the  tie  of  marriage 
was  a  loose  or  slip  knot,  which  would  not  bear  much  strain  if  it 
were  to  remain  binding ;  and  the  sexual  rdations  of  the  time  were 
more  fiuniliar  than  delicate.  In  amours  then  the  organ  primarily 
aflected  was  called  technically  the  ^'soul,"  which  seems  to  have 
impelled  to  free  love^  and  to  some  laxity  in  connubial  practice. 
Schiller  was  delighted  when  he  obtained  for  his  mistress,  the  married 
Charlotte  von  Kalb,  admission  to  the  Court  of  the  Duchess  at  Weimar. 
Goethe  was  wholly  magnetic  in  his  attraction  for  women  ;  princes 
and  poets  find  but  little  resistance  from  the  fair ;  but  Goethe  was 
nothing  of  a  Don  Jnaii.  His  influence  was  great ;  his  invagination 
was  idealising,  and  his  enchantment  was  never  ignoble.  The 
female  characters  in  his  works  were  better  than  women  are  in 
reality.  The  poet  painted  ideals  of  womanhood,  and  no  man 
knew  women  belter.  But  enemies  who  rould  not  deny  his  i^cniiis 
were  glad  to  attack  his  character;  thence  the  frequent  malicious 
ascription  of  Schmetterltn^  attributes  to  a  poet  who  was  invulnerable, 
and  to  a  man  who  looked  on  life  in  earnest,  and  did  not  play  with 
serious  things. 

Inhis  bmdand  time,  manners  and  morals  were  very  different  Irom 
those  which  now  obtain,  and  his  soul  was  a  star  which  dwelt  apart, 
He  could  not  easily  find  a  woman  to  marry.  His  tentatives  were 
many  and  were  vain ;  but  he,  who  could  realise  both  the  di?ine  and 
the  alluring  in  women,  he  who  was  so  emphatically  a  man,  remains  a 
poet  worshipper  of  fiur  women.  Age  did  not  deaden  his  romantic 
reverence  for  them,  as  witness  the  delight  which  the  old  man  took 
in  the  society  of  Uhike  Levetsow  or  Marie  Ssymonowska. 

In  his  position  of  Director  of  the  Weimar  Theatre,  Goethe  was 
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exposed  to  temptation  from  bis  actresses,  many  of  whom  promised 

him  easy  victory  \  but  his  sense  of  honour  proved  his  safeguard,  and 

he  considered  that  he  should  abuse  his  oflficial  position  if  he  were  to 

indulge  ill  any  such  amourette.    Dki^mal^  ;iur  dwsniai  /ass  dich  nicht 
fan^en  !  so  bist  du  nun  lt  rtmal  enigangen  :  he  who  liad  tiacapcd  such 
dangers  a  hundred  times  wa&  not  going  to  let  himself  be  caught  this 
one  time. 

The  charm  of  women  fur  Goethe  was  mainly  poetical  and  mental. 
Their  gcnile,  kind  nature,  full  of  feeling  as  of  grace,  made  for  him 
the  uresistible  magic  of  the  Ewig-Weidliche. 

The  completion  of  a  love  romance  is  generally— especially  in 
oomedies — assumed  to  be  marriage ;  and  Goethe  was  once  a  hus- 
band. After  (ailing  so  often  to  find  an  ideal  wife,  he  married 
ultimately  plump  kissable  little  Christiane  Vulpius  ;  of  low  ongin, 
of  no  culture,  and  a  member  of  a  disreputable  Cunily.  Of  aU  hit 
female  tentadves^  she  was,  peibapt»  the  worsts  and  he  stooped  untO 
be  was  almost  bent  double  in  descending  to  such  a  union* 

Dr.  Bode  touches  very  lightly  upon  some  of  the  graver  defects  of 
conduct  and  of  character  in  Christiane  upon  which  other  German 
authorities  lay  heavy  stress.  Friederike  or  Lili  seems  more  suitable 
for  the  appointment  of  Geheimrathin  von  Goethe,  but  then  he  would 
have  expected  mudi  more  of  such  superior  women.  Christiane 
was  joyous,  cheerful,  full  of  ihe  joie  de  vivre,  and  very  fond  of 
studenis'  and  oiiicr  balls.  When  first  they  came  t<^ether,  ChrisLianc 
was  iwenty-three.  In  1789  she  made  Goethe  a  father,  and  he 
married  her  October  19,  1806.  She  became  very  stout,  and  fond  of 
wine  and  studetU  fncndbhips.  She  died,  aged  iwo-and-fifty,  in  1816. 
No  monument  marks  her  resting-place,  and  no  one  in  Weimar  could 
tell  me  where  she  was  buried  j  yet  it  is  certain  that  her  death  caused 
great  sorrow  to  Goethe,  who  might  have  better  spared  a  better  wife. 
Goethe  was  a  tolerant  husband.  He  demanded  freedom  for  himself, 
and  granted  great  Uberty  to  his  wife^  who  was  allowed  to  go  alone  to 
theatres  and  balls.  He  could  not  dispense  with  the  society  of 
charming  women ;  and  be  left  his  wife  to  her  own  waysi  though 
once  he  remonstrated  against  her  tendencies  to  flirtation— mit 
den  Aeugdchen  geht  es,  merke  icb,  em  wenig  stark :  nimm  dkb  ntir 
in  Acht**  He  noticed  that  she  was  very  fond  of  "  making  eyes,*^ 
and  cautions  her  agsinst  the  dangerous  practice.  If  she  shows  any 
jealousy  of  his  learned  female  friends,  he  assures  her  bow  much 
dearer  she  is  to  him.  Her  orthography  is  a  wonder,  even  for  her 
day ;  but,  though  uneducated  and  grossly  ignorant,  she  had  mother- 
wit  and  good  common  sense.    She  was  envied  by  many  women, 
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who  restnied  her  marriage  more  than  her  concubinage  ;  and  the 
somewhat  squaUd  romance  of  her  union  with  Goethe  has  made  her 
name  inuuortal. 

In  the  many-sided  life  of  Goethe,  we  meet  with  Liiany  changes  of 
subject ;  and  we  pass  now  from  maihmony  to  das  Schaffen^  to  his 
productinty  and  creadoo.  Christiane  did  not  intemipt  those  work» 
ing  boon  in  which  he  needed  to  be  alone  in  order  to  concentrate 
lus  powers  upon  tiie  theme  which  occupied  him  for  the  tiiiie.  He 
needed,  he  tells  ii%  nbeolate  solitude  in  oidcr  to  produce.  He  never 
wanted  to  ^'kiU  time^''  and  where  others  had  reoouiie  for  that 
pnipoie  to  auda  he  occupied  himsdf— with  minendogy. 

«TuDe  is  only  predous  to  hjghly  organised  natures^'*  he  says ; 
"and  in  change  of  occupation  lies  true  rest"  He  could  not  sit 
stiU  and  write  down  his  thoughts  with  hb  own  hand,  but  preferred  to 
walk  about  and  dictate  to  an  amanuensis.  In  his  writings^  he  never 
aimed  at  popuhiity,  and  cared  nothing  for  pleasing  the  mass.  He 
regarded  the  populace  or  mob  with  all  the  indifference,  if  not  with  all 
the  scorn,  of  Corioianus,  Goethe  cared  only  to  express  hi5  noblest 
thoughts  in  the  finest  manner.  "  Whoever  has  received,  in  him  there 
is  an  inexorable  behest  to  give."  He  said  tliai  his  worlc  could 
never  be  popular,  and  he  was  right  as  regarded  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
ductions ;  but,  missing  popularity,  he  attained  the  result  that  he 
Strove  for — the  loftiest  and  most  enduring  fame.  He  was  minister 
as  well  as  poet ;  but  while,  as  poet,  he  is  ever  present  with  us,  we 
only  realise  him  as  minister  as  a  result  of  some  research ;  and  yet  he 
was  zealous  as  able  in  the  discharge  of  bis  duties  towards  the  hatppf 
little  duchy.  He  never  lost  his  fine  sense  of  the  winsomeness  of 
woman.  Judging,  however,  partly  by  the  portraits  given  by  DQntzer, 
he  did  not  meet  with  so  many  beautiful  women  as  he  would  have 
found  in  our  more  favoured  isle.  He  was  not  a  libertine^  but  had 
the  poet's  need  for  the  mere  jnesenoe  of  a  woman,  with  her  eyes,  her 
voices  her  thoughts,  her  loveliness,  her  charm.  He  was  fond  of 
order,  and  never  used  a  current  commonplace  above  his  signature  to 
a  letter.  With  him  everything  was  vital  and  was  individuaL 
Phrasen  mogen  wir  nicht  machen."  He  held  that  an  author  should 
only  write  when  in  the  happiest  mood  for  treating  his  theme.  "  My 
advice  is,  never  to  force  yourself  to  write.  If  you  are  not  in  the 
humour  for  your  work,  idle  or  even  sleep  away  the  time.  We  must 
love  our  work,  and  not  go  to  it  as  to  a  task."  "All  productivity  of 
the  highest  sort,  e^■er>'  great  tliought,  that  yields  fruit  and  lias  result, 
is  not  a  thing  within  the  power  of  any  man  to  obtain,  and  is  exalted 
above  all  earthly  capacity.   Such  things  are  unhoped-for  gifts  irom 
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above,  are  the  offspring  of  God,  and  to  be  received  with  jo)  ous  grati- 
tude and  reverence."  "  It  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  too  much  alone, 
especially  not  to  work  alone.  He  needs  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment  if  he  is  to  produce  something  of  mark." 

He  thought  death  a  very  mediocre  portrait-painter,  and  avoided 
seeing  the  dead.  He  would  not  exchange  the  living  expression  of  & 
friend's  face  for  the  cold,  still  mask  of  death. 

Where  is  the  soul  then? 

He  disliked  caricatnrest  and  bated  all  scandalous  gossip.  He 
detested  burlesques  and  ttavesttei,  and  bad  no  patience  with  unjust 
and  savage  cdtidsm  of  books.  He  was  revolted  by  the  i^^^im^irfrr 
N^gUtim  of  the  daily  press.  Alt  his  sympathies  and  ideals  were 
entirely  noUe,  exalted,  true.  He  loved  ardently  ^  SacMMeit. 

Goethe  was  timLehrerdes  Lmtens^  a  teacher  of  wisdom  and  of 
knowledge.  What  I  leam  daily  I  was  ich  taglich  leme !" and  he 
was  always  ready  to  impart  his  own  gained  knowlec^  His  great 
object  was  '*d^  Schopfergedanken  naher  su  kommen";  to  pene- 
trate to  the  thoughts  of  the  Creator.  He  shrank  from  thi^etmlt— 
*«Wir  wandeln  alle  in  Geheimnisscn."  He  recognised  the  danger  of 
studying  that  occult — which  leads  a  man  to  become  himself  a  dream. 
•*  When  I  cannot  see  clearly  and  work  with  certaint)',  that  is  not  a 
sphere  to  which  I  am  called."  He  taught  much  and  gladly.  He 
held  classes  for  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Weimar,  and  these  lectures 
taught  him  what  he  did  know  and  did  not  know.  "Taste  cannot 
be  cultivated  upon  mediocre  subjects,"  and  he  always  studied  all 
greatness  most  gladly.  Seme  Kampfe — his  spiritual  conflicts  and 
Struggles— for  he  bad  them  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  he  had 
his  difficulties  in  answering  such  questions  as,  What  does  it  all  mean  ? 
What  am  I  ?  Whence  came  I  ?  Whither  go  I  ?  What  is  revealed 
to  us  ?  Why  all  this  evil,  all  this  sorrow,  sickness,  suffering,  and 
doubt?  He  ftced  and  fought  with  all  these  problemSp  and  the 
result  was  he  became,  as  he  defines  himself  to  have  been,  empr^ 
Usiamiischer  Christy  and  Shakspeare  might  have  cUusified  himself  by 
the  same  deckmtioa  Goethe's  aim,  and  he  succeeded  in  it,  was  to 
attain  to  soul  intimacy  with  God.  He  recognised  the  element  of 
inscrutability  in  the  counsels  of  Deity,  but  nevertheless  trasted  luUy 
to  the  Divine  Idea  at  the  bottom  of  appearances.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  Good  is  ultimately  victorious  and  supreme  overtheshows 
ot  evil,  and  he  never  entertained  a  doubt  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul. 

If  ever  unintelligible,  apparently  harsh  facts  of  life  drove  him 
temporarily  under  the  shadow  of  doubt,  that  means  no  more  than 
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the  accent  of  depression,  almost  of  despair,  which  occasionally 
occurs  in  the  jubilant  Psalms,  and  was  never  a  state  of  mind  which 
obtained  any  lasting  hold  upon  Goethe's  divine  trust  and  lofty  fidth. 

He  was  not  much  of  a  church-goer,  because  he  found  that  the 
clergy  laid  more  strtj-^b  upon  barren  dogma  than  upun  divine  ethics. 
He  was  fLil!)  sL-nsible  of  the  suggested  meaning  and  mystery  in  this 
world  of  wonder,  glory,  mysticism.  "  Es  giebt  nichts  Unbedeutendes 
in  der  Welt,  nothing  in  the  world  is  unimportant.  There  is  so 
infinitely  much  in  everj'thing.  He  interested  himself  deeply  in 
everything  in  life,  and  nothing  human  was  ever  wearisome  to  him. 
He  was  always  studying,  thinking — learning,  and  was  ever  trying  to 
draw  nearer  to  the  thought  of  the  Creator  of  all  thingp.  He  had 
sympathy  with  all  creation.  He  had  less  gift  for  music  than  for  any 
other  art ;  but  he  developed,  at  least,  his  knowledge  of  it  by  earnest 
study.  Mendelssohn  records  how  the  old  Jupiter  sat,  listeniiig  to 
music,  in  a  dark  comer,  and  lightened  upon  melody  with  his  brilliant 
dark  eyes.  It  was  inevitable  that  Shakq>eaie  should  be  a  Ftotestant^ 
and  Goethe  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  he  was  sa 

Goethe  held  that  fine  ideas  readily  came  to  a  writer  in  the  free 
field  and  in  the  open  air.  He  recognised  that  individual  in  man 
which  must  raise  itself  on  stepping-stones  of  its  dead  self  to  higher 
things,  and  he  felt  that  our  sulferings,  sorrows,  work  could  not  be  in 
vain. 

When  Wieland  died,  Goethe  said  it  was  nnpossible  to  believe 
that  such  high  soul-powers  {SecUnkraJk)  could  cease.  "  I  hope,  for 
the  loftiest  spirits,  that  they,  as  co-operative  powers,  will  take  part  in 
the  joys  of  the  gods."  "  May  the  Eternal  Powers  not  deny  to  us 
new  activities  analogous  to  those  in  which  we  have  been  tried  and 
proved."  He  held  that  Germany  had  much  to  thank  Napoleon  for  \ 
and  when  people  talked  of  the  happiness  that  would  accrue  to  the 
people  from  constitutions,  from  parliamentarism,  and  from  freedom 
of  the  pcess,  he  found  himself  wanting  in  faith  in  the  advantages  of 
such  thingp.  Of  the  Socialists  he  said:  '*The  fools  imagmetfaat 
they  could  cleverly  phy  the  part  of  Providence" 

Of  envy  of  others  he  knew  absolutely  nothing ;  and  he  could 
hardly  hate  his  enemies.  In  the  "Xenien"  he  employed  wit, 
ridicule^  even  sarcasm  against  his  opponents  m  that  day,  but  in  his 
later  times  he  opposed  foes  only  with  silence.  He  said,  "  I  have 
opponents  out  of  pure  stupidii) .  It  is  easy  to  pardon  them,  for 
they  know  not  what  they  do.  Many  who  Ikivc  failed  of  success 
became  inimical  to  me.  As  I  am  human,  my  wntuigs  cannot  be 
without  faults ;  and  such  antagonists  as  detected  errors  m  me  could 
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not  annoy  me.   A  great  mass  differed  from  me  owing  to  diffetent 

ways  of  thought,  but  very  few  men  are  in  entire  harmony  in  their 
concepLiuus ,  and  if  I  may  reasonably  wonder  at  the  number  of  my 
enemies,  I  must  also  woiKler  at  the  number  of  my  friends  and 
devotees.  Public  opinion  deifies  man  and  blasphemes  God.  Fame 
is  as  depressing  as  depreciation.  Many  strangers,  who  have  not 
read  or  could  not  understand  me,  are  resolute  to  admire  me." 

in  political  life  and  strivings  he  was  not  active  ;  even  when, 
after  Jena,  the  very  existence  of  the  Weimar  Duchy  was  seriously 
threatened. 

Dr.  Bode^  after  dealing  with  the  conflicts  and  troubles  of  Goethe^ 
ends  his  chiqiters  by  speaking  of  the  Frammigkdt^  of  the  piety  or 
godliness^  of  the  nobly  wise  and  supreme  Intellect  of  the  poet ;  and 
this  chapter,  which  is  the  last,  is  the  longest 

Karl  August  said  that  Herder  showed  him  rdigjon  throu^ 
flashes  of  lightnings  whereas  Goethe  helped  him  with  cabn  abiding 
US^t  Vamhagen  von  Ense  writes :  Goethe's  **  heart  is  foil  of  the 
purest,  warmest  love,  is  foil  of  God,  is  genuinely  pious  and  holy 
in  the  heart's  deepest  essence.  He  does  not  talk  much  about 
Christ,  he  does  not  boast  of  his  inliniacy  with  Him,  but  if  Jesus 
had  met  Goethe  He  would  ha\e  chosen  Goethe  as  His  dearest 
friL-nd."  Another  witness  teiii>  us  that  Goethe  regarded  Jesus  with 
such  emotion  that  "he  could  not,  when  thinking  of  the  Saviour, 
refrain  from  a  stream  of  tears."  He  was,  during  all  his  life,  a  strivcr 
after  the  divme,  and  nothing  pleased  him  more  than  did  his  dis- 
covery of  some  new  revelation  of  the  Godhead  and  of  its  laws. 
He  sought  after  the  divine  idea  in  the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  man, 
in  the  Bible,  and  even  in  theology  and  in  the  Church.  To  the 
priestly  idea  of  hell  he  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the  restoration  and 
resunection  of  all  men ;  and  believed  that  none  would  be  cast  to 
the  waste  void  when  God  should  have  made  the  pile  complete.  At 
the  time  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Reformation,  he  thought  much  aboat 
Luther,  and  projected  to  write  a  great  epic  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Reformer  \  but  this  idea  (like  many  others  of  his  poetical 
schemes)  remained  unfortunately  unexecuted. 

He  had  a  high  respect  for  Louis,  ex- King  of  Holland,  and 
brother  of  Napoleon. 

"During  my  whole  life  I  have  meant  honestly  by  myself  and 
other  men,  and,  amidst  all  the  struggles  of  existence,  have  always  kept 
my  gaze  fixed  on  the  Highest,"  he  writes  to  Grafin  BernstorlT,  who 
once  wanted  to  "convert"  him.  He  believed  in  faith  united  with 
wori(s»  and  felt  ever  a  sacred  reverence  for  God.   After  the  battle  of 
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Leipzig  (1813)  RocliHtx  said :  ''Let  us  give  Ihanks  to  God,  and 
acknowledge  aloud  His  moral  government  of  the  wofW.* 

**  Acknowledgti  ? "  said  Goethe.  "  Who  muat  not  do  that?  But  I 
acknowledge  in  silence." 

"  In  silence  ?  Why  that  ?* 

"Who  can  speak  it  aloud?  If  he  do,  he  can  speak  only  for  him- 
self. Who  shall  speak  for  otliers  ?  And  if  he  know  that  he  cannot 
do  so,  It  is  not  permissible  for  him  to  tr^^" 

His  narrative  of  his  relations  with  Friedehkc  and  LiU  was  a  puhlic 
ooofession  of  fault,  bom  of  penitence.  In  1779  visited  first 
Sesenhdm  and  then  Strasburg,  and  obtained  pudoo  firom  his  two 
former  loves,  and  he  lelt  his  spirit  calmer  for  reconciliatioi].  lili 
was  married  when  he  saw  her ;  but  Friederike  never  married.  Goethe 
could  give  himself  abeoiution  after  his  return  from  his  journey  of 
honour  to  the  two  ladies. 

Schiller  asked  whether  GoetfaCp  with  his  theories  of  Ufe^  could 
ever  be  a  real  tragic  poet ;  and  Goethe  agreed  with  him,  because^  as 
he  said,  his  nature  always  tended  to  conciliation,  while  the  true  tmgie 
spirit  must  ever  be  implacable.  There  is  one  pregnant  instance  of 
the  question  of  the  different  gift  and  tone  of  the  two  poets. 

When  Schiller  prepared  '  Eginont "  for  the  stage,  he  introduced 
Alba,  masked  and  cloaked,  into  the  dungeon  in  which  Egmont  was 
to  hear  the  sentence  of  death  read  to  him.  Schiller  wanted  to  make 
Alba  see  the  effect  01  the  sentence,  and  gloat  over  the  sufferings  of 
the  vicliin.  It  was  like  Fouquier  Tinville  going  to  the  scaffold  to 
watch  the  death  of  those  that  he  had  doomed  to  the  guillotine;  but 
Goethe  opposed  Schiller's  effective  playwright's  idea,  because  it  made 
even  Alba  seem  too  cruel  and  too  bad,  and  this  incident  was  left  out 
Goethe  says  it  would  be  difficult  to  realise  the  influence  which  Gold- 
smith  and  Sterne  eiercised  upon  his  development.  His  son  caused 
him  great  sorrow,  and  when  the  young  man  died  abroad,  in  Italy, 
the  father,  represnng  his  natural  grief,  said  only :  I  knew  wdl  that 
I  had  begotten  a  mortal,''  and  turned  bis  tenderness  towards  the 
widow  of  the  dead  son,  to  Ottilie^  who  lived  ever  after  with  him  in 
the  Wehnar  house.  **The  man,"  he  said,  *'who  can  exercise  self- 
control  does  the  hardest  and  the  greatest  tfamg.**  His  talent  was  a 
gift ;  bis  character  was  a  conquest  '*The  best  is  foe  to  the  good," 
and  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  frailty  and  d^Ntavity.  His 
filultswere  the  offspring  of  temperament  and  of  heredity.  "Blan 
learns  through  erring,"  and  Aiihout  his  iaults  Goethe  would  not  have 
been  so  great  a  man.  They,  the  faults,  called  forth  the  energy  of  his 
self-control.    He  always  strove  and  strained  after  good,  and  pressed 
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forward  towards  higlier  things  in  conduct  and  in  belief ;  and  men 
with  such  lofty  aims  can  reckon  confidently  upon  the  redemption  of 
God.  Goethe  attained  to  true  moral  grandeur.  There  is  a  legend  that 
men  may  be  "saved  "  or  "  coiircried  "  in  the  flash  of  an  instant,  in  a 
spasm  of  hysterics.  Goethe  believed  and  knew  that  true  and  en- 
during faith  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  and  a  result  of  patient  striving. 
We  have  now  passed  a  short  time  in  the  company  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  and  before  our  fancy  stands  calmly  that  stately,  ideal 
figure  which  typifies  so  well  the  soul  within.  Was  he  without  &ults — 
without  sin?  No;  he  was  human  before  he  became  superhuman, 
but  the  great  thing  about  him  is  that  he — whose  passions  at  times 
bocdered  upon  insanity— he  who  was  eidtable  and  strongly  sen* 
sttous— that  he  should  have  succeeded  in  controlling  and  regulating 
his  defects  till  he  became  sovereign  and  serenCiand  of  a  character  as 
^ofioos  as  his  intellect  was  supreme. 

With  some  help  from  our  learned  Doctor<>-and  from  his  authori- 
ties—we may,  in  this  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect  essay,  have 
attained  to  a  glimpse  at  least  of  Goethe's  life  of  every  day ;  we  may 
have  overheard  many  of  his  fine  sayings ;  and  we  may,  in  conse- 
quence, have  learned  to  love  and  to  revere  the  character,  the  genius, 
and  the  Lebenskunst  of  this  noble  man  and  immortal  poet.  For 
Goethe  is  the  author  of  "Faust."  The  fact  that  Shakspeare  and 
Goethe  were  Christians — and  Protestant  Christians — is  a  strong 
argument  m  favour  of  attainable  revelation,  and  the  comfort  of  con- 
viction in  the  relations  between  Creator  and  creriture.  The  limits  of 
so  short  an  article  make  a  full  picture  of  its  hero  difficult.  It  can 
suggest  rather  than  satisfy  ;  but  we  may  yet  attain  to  some  conception 
of  the  lofty  supremacy  of  the  ideal  greatness  of  Goethe  :  minister, 
scientist,  poet — and  poet  who  ranks  second  only  to  our  own 
Shakspeare. 

H.  SCH0TZ  WILSON. 
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THE  DEMON  STAR. 

ILLUSTRATING  mjr  lemarks  \s$  a  promioent  enmple,  I  have 
cndeayoored,  in  tbe  foDowiiig  pages,  to  present  as  succinctly 
and  nnfecfanically  as  po^s:ble  tbe  kadii^  fiicts  connected  with  ^tfae 
aBtvooomj  of  the  invisiUe." 

The  sabjoined  directions  will  enable  the  reader  to  fix  upon  a 
heavenly  body  oC  special  interest  since  ancient  times*  Look 
horiaontally  a  little  to  the  cast  of  South,  and  apwaxds  for  about  half 
the  distance  firom  the  horiAXi  to  the  point  overhead,  at  midnight 
(Greenwich  time)  in  London--^  11.59  p.11.  (local  time)  in  Edin- 
burgh—on November  13;  two  hours  eadier  on  December  13 ;  and 
still  earlier  as  time  goes  on,  by  fifty-five  minutes  a  fortnight,  or  two 
hours  a  month.  The  daily  acceleration  is  3  min.  56  sec.  There 
will  be  ^ccn  a  conspiciiou:^  star  of  a  reddish  tint,  from  this  red 
star  imagine  a  long  straight  line  exLcndin^  upwards  with  a  gradual 
slope  to  the  left,  and  a  rather  brighter  ycllowish-white  star  will  be 
readily  noticed.  Suppose  another  line  traced  upwards  from  the  red 
star,  of  exactly  the  sanie  length  and  slope  as  the  first,  but  on  the 
right  side  of  the  vertical — so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  a  gigantic  capital 
V — and  a  star  will  be  found,  somewliat  isolated  from  any  other  as 
bright  as  itself.  It  is  much  less  bright  than  the  red  star  (Aldebaran) 
or  the  yellowish-white  star  (Capella).  This  fainter  star  is  the 
interesting  object  alluded  to.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  AlgoL" 
Within  certain  limits,  the  farther  north  an  observer  is  situated  die 
eailier  will  the  appearance  described  be  seen,  and  vke  versa.  The 
difference  for  pUoes  in  the  British  Isles  will  be  vety  slight  At  all 
points  on  the  Greenwich  parallel  of  latitude  the  local  time  for  the 
phenomenon  is  the  same  as  for  London.  Readers  in  foreign  part% 
genemlly,  must  be  lefened  to  star  maps  or  a  celestial  globe.  Nordi 
of  the  50th  parallel  of  N.  Utitude  Algol  never  sets :  below  50  S« 
latitude  it  never  rises.  Those  readers  who  have  some  acquaintance 
with  the  stars,  will  find  that  Sinus,  Orion's  Belt,  Aldebaran,  and 
Algol  arc  very  nearly  in  one  long  straight  line  and  equidistant  in  tbe 
order  named. 
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Emcdy  how  bright  Algol  may  iqipear  to  the  eye  depends  upon 
when  it  is  viewed.  If  the  day  and  hour  are  taken  at  random,  it  is 
hi{^y  probable  that  the  star  will  appear  a  trifle  fidnter  than  the 

second  order  of  brightness — technically,  of  about  the  "second 
magnitudt; " — ^identical  in  appearance  with  two  other  stars  above  the 
upright  "V"  and  situated  respectively  to  the  right  and  left  of 
Algol,  which  forms  wiili  them  a  right  angle.  If,  however,  it  be 
observed  at  any  day  and  hour  and  minute  noted  in  Knmvitdge 
or  the  English  Afecliamc  as  one  of  the  periods  of  "  niininia  of 
Algol,"  it  will  be  seen  as  very  little  brighter  than  the  "fourth  magni- 
tude," that  is  to  say,  at  just  such  points  of  time  it  emits  about  a 
quarter  as  much  light  as  usual.  The  star  is,  an  fact,  what  is  termed 
a  "variable,''  and,  for  several  reasons,  it  ranks  among  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  these  noteworthy  objects.  It  lies  in  the  "  head  of 
the  Medusa  "  in  the  constellation  of  Pmtus,  In  past  ages  it  was 
considered  by  the  Arabs  to  be  a  ''demon  star,"  because  at  intervals 
it  ** winked*' at  them.  Hence  the  specific  cpidiet  ^/ 6^  or  *' The 
Demon."  In  star  catalogues  it  is  dassified  as  /WvoC  Thefidl 
in  brightness  is  very  notioealde  and  quite  regukr,  the  minima  or 
times  of  greatest  fidntness  being  always  within  a  few  seconds  of 
2  days  20  hours  49  minutes  apart — ^that  is  to  say,  any  consecutive 
minimum  happens  on  the  next  day  but  two,  and  at  three  hours  and 
eleven  minutes  earlier  in  the  day.  If  Algol  was  at  minimum 
intensity  at  11  p.m.  on  Monday,  it  would  present  the  same  aspect 
again  on  Thursday  at  eleven  minutes  before  8  p.m.  During  something 
like  4f  hours  its  light  is  fading  ;  it  remains  at  greatest  faintness  for 
only  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when  another  4^  hours  of  increasing 
light  restores  the  star  to  its  normal  appearance.  This  rhythmical  ebb 
and  flow  of  light  has  been  observed  to  take  place  at  least  since  1783, 
when  Goodricke  determined  the  exact  length  of  its  period.  The 
question  still  remained — What  caused  the  fluctuation  ?  It  seemed 
wellnigh  iniomtestable  that  so  machine-like  an  efiect  must  be 
lefenbie  to  lotatkm  (on  an  axis)  or  revolution  (of  one  body  round 
another).  A  small  portion  of  the  star's  surface  might  be  less  brilliant 
than  the  rest^  or  some  kind  of  satellite  nq^t  periodicaUy  obstruct 
Algol's  beams.  Another  general  suggesdon  was  that  a  star-sun 
might  be  so  much  flattened  at  its  poles  as  sometimes  merely  to 
present  a  thin  edge  of  luminous  surface.  The  eclipse  hypothesis, 
however,  demanded  a  satellite  so  large,  relatively  to  its  primary,  that, 
judging  by  analogy  from  our  own  solar  system,  it  appeared  impro- 
bable, while  the  other  interpretations  were  still  l^s  easy  to  reconcile 
with  previous  experience. 
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£c[g{ur  AUan  Foe,  in  one  of  his  short  philosophical  tales,  uses 
this  expieiiiOD:  ''It  is  by  prominences  above  the  plane  of  the 
ordtnrir)'  that  feasoo  feels  her  way*  if  at  «U»  in  her  search  for  the 
true.''  These  strikiqg  words  have  a  very  wide  range  of  applicability* 
It  11  encouiagiiig  to  reflect  that  differences  in  manifested  effects 
almost  always  contain  withb  themselves  a  due  to  their  causes. 
The  ''filed  stais"  are  all  so  utterly  separate  from  our  own  solar 
qfstem  that  their  light  requires  periods  of  years  to  cross  the  un- 
fiuhomsble  abysses  of  intervening  space;  Speaking  generally,  their 
distances  are  quite  immeasurable^  the  very  few  eioeptions  only 
serving  to  prove  the  general  rule.  Hitherto  the  only  instniroent 
available  for  use  on  celestial  objects  had  been  the  telescope,  which 
simply  renders  the  luminobily  of  a  star  more  intense  by  refracting 
and  concentrating  upon  the  eye  a  much  larger  amount  of  light  than 
would  be  received  without  such  assistance.  No  such  effect  as  an 
increase  of  the  object's  angular  dimensions  is  here  possible.  You 
cannot  "  magnify  "  a  star.  Seen  through  a  telescope  they  all  appear 
simply  as  so  many  luminous  points,  differing  solely  in  respect  of 
brilliancy  or  colour— one  or  both.  Upon  the  £Eu;e  of  matters^ 
definite  details  of  what  happens  in,  or  near  to,  any  of  the  stars,  or 
of  their  individual  charact<  r{ sties,  seem  absolutely  unobtainable. 
Algol  remains  a  single  point  of  light  in  the  largest  telescopes. 

About  the  year  i86s,  Sir  William  Muggins  (then  Mr*  Huggins) 
was  led  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  amUysis  dC  starlight  by  means 
of  the  spectroscope.  His  so  doing  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
stellar  observation.  Simultaneously  with  the  new  MA  of  observation 
was  opened  up  a  new  and  deli^tful  field  of  thought.  The  New 
Astronomy  was  bom. 

The  fundamental  part  of  the  spectroscope,  and  that  upon  which 
all  its  indications  depend,  is  simply  a  three-cornered  glass  rod  —  in 
mathematical  language  a  "  triangular  prism."  An  instrument  made 
up  of  one  or  more  such  glass  prisms  combined  with  properly 
adjusted  lenses,  and  having  directed  upon  it,  by  means  of  an 
extremely  narrow  slit,  a  thin  ribbon  of  the  light  to  be  examined, 
furnishes  the  data  for  deductions  of  transcendent  importance.  Of 
all  the  dcvclopincnis  of  physical  science  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  incontrovertible  that  the  results  achieved  by  this  fascinating 
instrument  entitle  it  to  rank  as  one  of  the  very  highest.  Its  revela- 
tions, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  made,  exceed  anything 
contained  in  the  wildest  romance.  When  white  light  passes  through 
a  prnm  there  is  produced  a  "specfarum''-— a  rainbow-like  band 
simihr  to  that  olten  accidentally  seen  in  the  bevelled  edge  of  a 
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muTor  or  in  the  pendants  of  a  lustre.  When  any  chemical  element 
(hydrogen*  sodium,  iron,  carbooi  &c.)  is  made  excessively  hot, 
it  becomes  a  glowioi^  luminous  gss.  If  its  light  shines  through  a 
spectroscopcb  fine  coloured  lines  will  appear  at  precisely  the  nme 
distsxices  apart  as  the  correspondingly  colomed  portioiis  of  the 
spectrum.  The  number  and  positions  of  these  lines  form  an  OA- 
erring  guide  to  the  element  which  thus  emits  them— each  separate 
element  having  its  own  peculiar  set  of  lines.  An  ordinary  or  **  con- 
tinuous "  spectrum  results  from  an  incandescent  soUd,  liquid,  or 
highly  compnsstd  gaseous  mass.  Such  a  spectram  might  be  termed 
a  complete  colour-scale.  Elach  spectrum  hue  has  its  own  special 
degree  of  refrangibiluy  and  therefore  its  Own  unalterable  place  in 
the  colour-belt.  If,  before  it  reaches  the  eye,  lighi — either  from  the 
*'  lines  "  of  a  gas  or  from  a  continuous  spectrum — traverses  a  layer 
of  very  highly  heated  gas,  but  ^vhi^h  is  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  ulowing  matter  behind  it,  the  relatively  cooler  vapour  will  nullify 
such  bright  lines  and  such  parts  of  the  spectrum  as  correspond  to 
its  bright  lines.  The  consequence  of  the  conditions  just  enunciated 
is  that  the  spectca  of  our  sun  and  the  stars  are,  each  and  all — ^tn 
diveise  £uhion-^-sooved  from  end  to  end  with  daik  lines,  because 
suns  are  always  encased  in  a  double  envelope  of  vapours.  The 
outer  and  lew  intensely  heated  layer  is  termed  the  **revei8ing 
layer,"  from  the  Act  of  its  obliterating  the  bifght  lines  of  the  still 
more  fiercely  glowing  inner  layer. 

The  mte  at  which  li^t-waves  rush  into  the  eye  determines 
the  coloor-sensatioa  Of  any  two  spectrum^lour-sensations,  that 
lying  nearer  to  the  violet  mults  from  more  frequent  etheric  waves 
than  those  giving  rise  to  the  other.  In  every  case  the  absolute 
number  of  impulses  in  a  second  of  time  is  excessively,  incredibly 
enormous — millions  of  millions.  I)o])pler  in  1841  foreshadowed 
the  imporlant  truth  that  it  mattered  not  by  what  means  light-waves 
were  made  to  enter  the  eye  at  any  particular  rate  :  the  same  colour 
would  always  result  so  long  as  the  re'iuisitc  number  of  impulses 
affected  tiie  retina  in  a  given  space  of  time.  Consequently,  if  the 
distance  between  the  eye  and  the  source  of  light  was  not  constant 
neither  could  the  colour  of  the  light  perceived  remain  unaltered. 
'  The  speed  of  the  impinging  waves  would  be  influenced  by  the 
motion  of  the  quivering  beam  as  a  whole,  either  towards  or  away 
from  the  eye — ^in  such  cases  they  must  be  either  squeeied  together 
or  spread  out  It  is  within  the  range  of  everyday  eiperience  that 
the  sound  of  a  locomotive  whistle  is  shriller  when  appfoachiog  than 
just  as  it  passes,  and  shriller  while  passing  than  as  it  is  receduig. 
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This  is  because  more  air-waves  are  carried  into  the  ear  or  fewer  are 

allowed  to  enter  it — the  number  of  impulses  on  the  ear-drum  in 
any  given  time  determining  the  pitch  of  the  sound.  Huggins's  use 
of  the  spectroscope  on  the  stars  alTorded  the  first  opportunity  of 
putting  Doppler's  theory  to  a  practical  test.  The  exact  positions  of 
hundreds  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  had  been  already 
mapped,  buch  Imes  might  be  expected  to  appear  in  slightly 
altered  positions  if  either  the  light-source  or  the  eye  were,  relatively 
to  each  other,  moving  with  a  velocity  in  any  degree  comparable 
with  that  of  light,  which  darts  through  space  at  the  rate  of  about 
186,000  miles  in  a  second  Sir  William  Huggins,  writing  in  the 
NimUmth  CnUitfy^  says :  "  At  last,  in  i863, 1  felt  able  to  announce, 
in  a  paper  printed  in  the  ^Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society' 
for  that  year,  the  foundation  of  this  new  method  of  research, 
which,  tmnscending  the  wildest  dreams  of  an  earlier  time^  enables 
the  astronomer  to  measure  off  directly  in  terrestrial  twits  the 
inmble  motions  in  the  line  of  sight,  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  The 
observations  of  this  prince  of  spectroscopists  were  shortly  after- 
wards confirmed  by  Voget  in  Germany.  As  time  has  advanced  and 
improved  methods  of  photography  have  been  succesbfuliy  applied 
to  star  spectra,  many  cases  of  stars  approaching  or  receding  from 
the  earth  have  been  determined  with  an  accuracy  of  about  an  l'>nglish 
mile  a  second.  Facts  of  yet  higher  significance,  however,  were 
to  be  revealed.  In  little  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  paper  referred  to,  the  exquisitely  delicate  instrument 
which  had  given  astronomers  an  insight  into  the  chemical  constitu- 
tion of  the  stars  and  had  made  it  possible  to  measure  their  in- 
visible movements  of  approach  or  recession,  had  confened  upon 
mankiiMi  such  an  extension  of  the  last-named  power  as,  at  first, 
seems  inoonprehensibl& 

About  the  year  1883  Professor  Edward  C.  Pickering,  Director  of 
Harvard  CoU^e  Observatory,  U.S.,  showed  that  it  was  decidedly 
probable  that  a  darit  oompamon  star  revolved  round  Algol*  and  that 
it  produced  the  variability  by  periodically  crossing  the  line  of  slgfit* 
He  further  pdnted  out  that  spectroscopic  examination  might  bring 
to  light  important  details  in  such  a  case.  In  the  year  1889  Dr. 
H.  C.  Vogel,  Director  of  the  Potsdam  Observatory,  near  Berlin,  set 
at  rest  for  ever  the  vexed  question  of  the  "  winking  of  the  Demon 
Star,"  by  proving  Prof.  Pickering's  explanation  and  suggestions  to  be 
correct.  "  J^rommences  above  the  plane  of  the  ordinary  "  were  con- 
spicuously manifest  when  looked  for  in  the  right  direction.  Dark 
lines  in  the  star  s  spectrum,  the  normal  positions  of  which  admitted 
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of  no  dispute — they  were  known  to  originate  from  the  glowing 
vapours  of  certain  elementary  substances — were  distinctly  shown  by 
Dr.  Vogel's  photographs  to  have  a  uniformly  increasing  and  dimi- 
nishing backward  and  forward  swing,  now  to  one  side  and  then  to  the 
other  of  their  well-established  positions  in  the  Sun's  spectrum.  At 
ever>'  minimum  of  Algol,  and  at  points  very  nearly  34^;  hours  earlier 
or  later  {i.e.  midway  between  two  successive  minima),  the  lines  are  in 
their  normal  places ;  then,  during  the  ensuing  half  of  the  period  just 
named,  they  are  displaced  to  one  side  with  an  increasing  rate  of 
movement,  till  in  just  about  17^  hours  they  attain  their  maximum 
displacement  and  begin  to  move  back  again.  Their  reversed  motioo 
beoomes  slower  and  slower,  till  at  the  end  of  the  next  simiUur  period 
they  have  exactly  reached  their  costomary  positions  in  the  colour- 
band  During  the  succeeding  34^  hours  piedsely  the  same  succes- 
sive phenomena  of  lin&displacement  lecur,  only  on  the  opposite 
skle  of  the  normal—towards  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum.  There 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  fluctuating  light  resulted  from 
periodical  eclipses  of  this  bright  far-distant  sun.    The  spectroscopic 
appearances  clearly  demonstrate  that  Algol  itself  must  be  revolving 
in  a  circular  orbit,  the  centre  of  which  is  conmx)n  to  the  path  of  the 
Star  and  to  that  of  some  other  object  unknown  and  unseen — some 
"dark  sun  " — the  circulatory  motion  arismg  from  each  being  attracted 
by  the  other.    This  would  cause  each  body  to  revolve  round  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two.    When  the  shift  of  the  spec- 
trum lines  is  towards  the  blue  end  (which  is  immediately  after  a 
minimum),  the  bright  star  is  moving  towards  us,  and  so^  as  it  were^ 
**  raining  "  upon  our  eyes— or  our  photographic  plates— an  increased 
number  of  impttlses^  and  vks  nerta.  And  now  we  come  to  the  most 
surprising  revdation  of  all. 

In  virtue  of  a  kw  generalised  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  from 
Keplo^s  Third  Law  which»  as  enunciated  by  Kepler,  is  not 
rigidly  exact— we  are  enabled  to  determine  the  distance  between  the 
components  of  a  double  sun  like  Algol  with  a  veiy  fair  approach  to 
accuracy,  and  to  form  an  estimate  of  their  combined  weight — more 
correctly,  of  their  attractive  or  gravitational  force.  The  philosopher, 
whose  honoured  name  is  connected  for  all  time  with  his  three  most 
justly  celebrated  '*Laws,"  found  that  if  he  selected  any  two  planets 
in  the  solar  system,  and  (using  the  same  measuring  units  in  each 
case)  multiplied  the  number  of  tmie  units  \n  the  period  of  revolution 
round  the  sun  of  cither  planet  by  itself  (called  "squaring  the  periodic 
time then  if  the  number  of  length  units  in  that  planet's  average 
distance  from  the  sun  was  multiplied  by  itself  twia  (called  "  cubing 
VOL.  ocxciv.  Ma  aQ66.  O 
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the  neui  distuice"),  the  cubed  distance  of  one  would  be  just  as 
much  Utfger  or  smaller  than  the  cubed  distance  of  the  other  as  the 
squared  time  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun  was  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  squared  time  of  the  other.  The  four  products  formed  the 
four  terms  of  a  "proportion."  The  malhcmaiicdl  cxjirrssion  for 
Kepler's  Third  Law  is  that  in  the  case  of  the  planets  "  the  squares  of 
the  periodic  times  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  the  mean  dis- 
tances." Newton's  grand  generaHsation,  which  is  absolutely  exact 
and  universal,  requires  that  the  united  mass  of  any  two  mutually 
attracting  and  revolving  bodies  (undisturbed  by  any  other)  be  taken 
into  account.  Let  the  time  of  revolution  of  the  two  round  their 
common  centre  of  gravity  be  squared,  and  the  product  multiplied  by 
the  united  mass,  and  this  second  product  set  down  as  a  dividend  | 
then  take  the  eu^  c/  the  disiancB  separating  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  one  body  from  that  of  the  other  for  a  divisor— ras  quotibmt 
WILL  BB  iifVARiASLB.  It  now  bcoomes  quite  easy  to  understand 
that  if  the  distance  between  any  two  mutually  revolving  bodies^ 
together  with  the  time  in  which  they  complete  a  single  xevohi« 
tion,  is  known,  so  likewise  is  their  combined  weight  The  ftct 
that  the  light  we  have  to  deal  with  emanates  6om  one  member 
only  of  the  pair  we  are  considering,  unfortunately  introduces 
ioiiie  uncertainty  into  the  problem  of  determining  their  respec- 
tive masses,  and  also  their  distance  apart — the  elements  of  mass 
and  distance  being  interdependent.  Matters  would  be  greatly  sim- 
plified if  each  of  these  closely  related  orbs  \sas  a  shining  star. 
How  far  the  Itright  one  lies  from  the  common  centre  of  gravity  is 
directly  calculable  from  its  rate  of  movement  round  that  centre. 
But  antecedently  we  are  ignorant  of  the  star's  mass  (or  weight). 
We  should  be  without  any  ready  clue  to  thiS|  were  it  not  for  the 
periodical  partial  eclipse,  which,  by  demanding  certain  conditions, 
renders  others  highly  probable.  Obviously,  the  greater  the  joint 
weight  of  the  two  bodies,  the  greater  must  be  their  separating  dis- 
tance^ and  vief  vtrsa^  the  first  item  entering  directly  into  the  dividend 
and  the  second  being  the  cube  root  of  the  divisor  of  our  "division 
sum"  with  its  never- varying  answer."  From  a  purely  mathe- 
matical point  of  view  we  are  oonfiionted  with  an  **  indeterminate 

equation "  of  the  form  ^^^^^|=k,  in  which  x  and  y  are  unknown 

and  a  and  b  known  quantities — k  being  a  ■*  constant"  a  represents 

the  time  required  for  a  complete  revolution  ;     the  total  mass  of  the 

two  bodies ;  b,  the  distance  of  one  and  of  the  other  from  their 
common  centre  of  gravity :  k  is  always  the  same  number,  providing, 
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of  course,  ihe  same  units  of  time  and  length  are  used.   Such  an 

equation  as  the  foregoing  admits  of  an  infinite  number  of  solutions. 
Practical  considerations,  however,  hmit  the  possible  values  of  the 
masses  of  these  two  suns  and  the  distance  between  their  centres. 
This  distance  naturally  divides  into  two  portions  at  the  common 
cenlre-of-gravity  point,  which  must  He  at  about  one  million  and 
sixty  thousand  Enghsh  miles  from  the  visible  star's  centre.  The 
experienced  astrophysicist  who  is  our  authority  in  the  matter, 
concludes — from  the  amount  and  manner  of  the  decrease  and 
increase  of  light  and  the  duration  of  the  recurrent  eclipse — that, 
in  his  judgment,  the  dark  companion  is  somewluit  smaller  than 
the  Imninary.  This  places  it  fitftber  away  from  the  common 
cag.  than  the  latter— the  lespective  distances  from  that  point 
being  invenely  as  the  lespective  masses  of  the  two  stazs.  If  one 
were  twice  the  weight  of  the  other,  it  would  be  half  as  hi  away 
from  the  gravitating  point  Two  ballsi  connected  by  a  cord  and 
floQg  twilling  into  the  air,  form  a  rough  illustrstioii  of  motion  rocind 
a  common  centre.  The  point  in  the  cord  round  which  they  gyrated 
would  affoid  a  very  good  due  to  the  relative  weight  of  each. 

Assuming  shnilar  densities  and  that  one  disc  passes  centrally 
across  the  other,  Dr.  Vogel  obtains  the  following  figures  :  diameter 
of  Algol  in  English  miles,  1,074,100;  of  the  dark  companion, 
840,600  i  distance  apart  of  their  centres,  3,269,000.  Algol  is  known 
(by  the  photographs)  to  move  in  its  orbit  with  a  uniform  speed  of 
27  miles  per  second,  which  would  involve  a  speed  of  56  for  the  dark 
star.  The  mass  of  Algol  is  put  at  four-ninths,  and  that  of  the  eclipsii^ 
body  at  two-ninths,  the  niass  of  the  Sun. 

Another  peculiarity— more  recondite  than  those  we  have  been 
considering— remains  to  be  noticed  in  connection  with  the  Demon 
Star.  Its  investigation  pvomises  to  become  of  eirtreme  interest  and 
importance.  The  period  comprised  between  two  successive  minima, 
when  expressed  wiUi  very  great  accuracy,  is  found  to  be  not  quite 
constant  The  accumulated  tiny  delays  in  a  space  of  rather  moie 
than  thirty  years  amount  to  considerably  more  than  two  houis— ^ 
quasi4hree*day  period  growing  by  exceedingly  small  but  incraasiDg 
increments  from  its  normal  length  to  a  maximum  several  seconds 
longer.  Then  by  analogous  gradual  accderttions  extending  over  a 
similar  space  of  time  the  period  again  becomes  of  the  usual  extent. 
After  this,  the  foregoing  process  is  reversed,  the  period  shortening  to 
a  minimum,  and  then — in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cycle  of  about  131  years 
—gradually  lengthening  to  the  normal  amount.  Dr.  Chandler  thinks 
Algol  and  its  companion  are  probably  travelling  together  in  a  circular 
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Offoit  about  nineteen  times  as  laige  as  that  of  the  earth  round  the  Sun 

— swayed  by  some  other  unknown  body  ;  possibly  by  more  than  one. 
Thai  tlic  period  is  alternately  increased  and  diminished  through  the 
greater  or  less  time  required  for  the  star's  light  to  reach  the  earth 
from  different  points  in  this  orbit.  Observations  of  Algol's  proper 
motion  {i.e.  its  annually  slightly  altered  place  in  the  heavens),  collated 
with  spectroscopic  evidence,  favour  this  ingenious  hypothesis. 
Analogous  effects  of  retardation  and  accelcialion  of  periodic  pheno- 
mena, in  the  case  of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  led  the 
Danish  astronomer^  Roemer,  in  the  year  1675,  (o  discover  the 
successive  transmission  of  light.  The  measurement  of  stellar 
distanoes  is  the  most  snrpassiiigly  difficult  of  all  astronomical  tadn. 
In  any  future  cases  like  the  present  it  may  prove  to  be  gieaUy 
fitdliti^ted,  for  if  a  star's  apparent  movement  in  an  orbit  can  be 
measured  in  angular  units^  and  we  can  also  determine  the  actual 
dimensions  of  that  orbit,  we  have  found  the  star's  distance.  It 
would  seem  very  probable  timt  light  occupies  at  least  47  years  in 
passing  from  Algol  to  our  eyes,  in  whidi  case  thu  strange  star  must 
radiate  sixty-three  times  as  much  light  as  our  Sun,  which  would 
only  appear  to  us  as  a  seventh-magnitude  star  it  it  were  in  Algol's 
place — barely  visible  to  ordinary  unaided  vision.  Accepting  the 
foregoing  statement  of  its  distance,  Dr.  Vogel's  estimate  of  Algol's 
size  would  require  that  it  glows  forty-seven  times  as  fiercely  as  the 
Sun, 
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THE  SARACENS  IN  SICILY, 

IT  is  a  great  loss  to  historiana  interested  in  the  beautiful  island  of 
Sicily  that  Ptofesaor  Freeman  did  nol  live  to  complete,  as  he 
hoped  to  do,  his  histoiy  of  ScOy  down  to  its  conquest  by  the 
Normans  under  Robert  Guiacaid.  He  had  collected  materials  in 
great  abundance  for  this  purpose,  and  had  he  been  able  to  put 
them  before  the  world  we  should  doubtless  have  had  a  complete 
sketch  of  the  occupation  of  Sicily  by  the  Santcenic  invaders,  which 
now  we  only  know  by  searching  through  the  pages  of  Gibbon  and 
the  other  historians  of  the  later  Roman  Empire. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Sicily  to  be  one  of  tl^e  ballle-fields  in  two 
distinct  periods  of  European  history  when  the  Semites  have  warred 
in  Europe  for  supremacy  over  the  Aryan  nations.  The  Phoenician 
and  Carthaginian  power  strove  for  its  possession  with  the  RomanSf 
and  during  the  ninth  century  of  our  era  the  whole  island  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracenic  Aral)s,  and  it  is  with  this  later  Semitic 
conquest  that  I  now  propose  to  deal. 

In  the  fifth  century  Sicily,  though  it  still  titularly  was  owning 
alliance  to  the  Roman  Emperors,  had  the  fortune  or  misfortune 
to  have  this  influence  greatly  weakened  by  the  invasion  of  barbaric 
hoides  who  mundated  the  whole  of  the  western  empire  and 
oontribnted  laiggely  to  the  destruction  of  the  decaying  influence  of 
the  successors  of  the  Caesars.  The  first  stranger  prince  who  deso- 
lated it  was  Gaiseric  the  Vandalt  and  then  at  the  head  of  suooes- 
shre  waves  of  invasion  we  find  Odoacer  the  Herule  and  Theodoric 
the  Ostrogoth.  The  power  of  the  barbarians  vanished  as  quickly  as 
tt  came,  and  on  passing  on  to  the  sixth  century  we  find  the  island 
recovered  by  lielioarius,  and  the  influence  of  Rome,  which  he  re- 
established, continued  (excluding  the  invasion  of  1  otiia  the  Goth) 
until  the  Saracenic  conquest. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh  century  it  seemed  as  if  Sicily 
had  beconrie  thoroughly  permeated  with  Byzantine  Greek  influence. 
It  beciimt-  the  residence  of  an  Emperor  under  C(>nstans  TT.,  who 
held  bis  court  at  Syracuse*  and  after  his  murder  his  son  Con- 
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stantiDe  IV.  flooded  the  oonntry  with  his  Greek  troops,  so  that  for 
some  time  the  island  appeared  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire 
of  the  East   Bot  by  the  conquest  of  the  modem  Ttmb  and  Tripoli 

by  the  ^Vrabs  a  new  power  had  arisen  in  Africa,  which  was  more 
dangerous  to  Christianity  in  Sicily  than  the  weakness  of  the 
Byzantine  rule.  The  rapid  spread  and  sudden  nse  of  the  Arabs 
alarmed  all  Mediterranean  Europe  and  seemed  to  threaten  all  the 
Latin  nation^,  and  they  soon  by  predatory  incursions  showed  thai 
they  had  cast  an  envious  eye  over  the  rich  lands  of  Sicily  and  were 
desirous  of  annexing  it  to  their  African  Empire. 

In  the  year  781  the  Tyrant  of  Sicily,  Elipidius,  who  had  been 
Stiategos  ander  Constantine  VL,  haviog  become  embroiled  with  his 
snsemin,  and  seeing  it  was  useless  to  resist,  took  refuge  with  the 
Saracens  in  Afiicl^  and  thereby  gave  them  a  fresh  title  to  inteifere 
nitfa  the  government  of  the  island.^ 

The  fint  serious  attempt,  however,  which  the  Saracens  made  on 
Sktly,  and  which  ended  after  sixty-eight  yeata  of  waifiue  in  flie 
complete  subjugttion  of  the  whole  isbmd,  took  place  under  Ziyadet 
ABahi  who  established  a  dynasty  at  Kaiiwan,  in  Tunis^  and  overran 
in  torn  tiie  isbuids  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Cmica. 

The  pretext  they  took  for  their  invasion  was  the  avenging  of  a 
man  under  authority,  one  Euphemios,  condemned  by  the  religious 
Emperor  Michael  the  Stammerer  to  have  his  nose  cut  off  or  his 
tongue  plucked  out  a:>  a  punishment  for  the  abduction  of  a  nun.  It 
seems  the  ^\rabs  were  always  called  in  in  such  cases.  In  Spain 
they,  says  tradirion,  were  summoned  to  avenge  the  outraged  Lady 
Florindc.  "Si  Florinde  avait  eu  le  mollet  mal  tourne  et  le  genou 
disgracieux,  les  Arabes  ne  seraient  pas  venus  en  Espagne  !  *'  * 

Under  Abu  Abd'alla  Ased,  a  famous  Moslem  lawyer,  the  Saracens 
landed  in  S27  at  Mamra,  and  from  there  overran  the  rest  of  thecountry 
until  they  received  a  considerable  check  from  the  Greek  population  of 
^fracuse,  but  they  were  reinforced  by  a  laige  contingent  of  Moors 
from  Spain,*  which  was  then  in  great  prosperity  under  the  Ommeyad 
dynasty.  Town  after  town  fell,  and  in  831  the  city  of  Palermo  wai 
captured  after  a  year's  si^  of  terrible  Hgour,  which  scaioely  any  of 
the  garrison  survived.  The  town  under  the  name  of  Bulirma 
became  the  Arab  capital,  and  was  advanced  like  the  great  dties  of 
Spain,  and  made  worthy  of  its  position. 

The  conquest  dragged  itself  along,  not  too  fiut,  but  surely.  The 

*  Freeman's  Sicily,  Phanidan,  Gretky  and  Remon^  p,  335. 

"  Thdophile  Gamier,  Voyage  en  Espagtu* 
'  Gibbon,  Dulin*  and  Fail^  vi.  408. 
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Emirs  were  stimulated  to  fiiitber  exertions  by  express  orders  from 
the  Calif,  with  whom  the  Jehad  was  extremely  popular,  a  caigo  of 
captive  patrician  dames  being  forwarded  to  him  as  each  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  captains. 

In  858  the  town  of  Cdfalu  was  taken,  and  in  the  succeeding 
year,  after  a  lengthy  siege,  Castra^ovanni  was  surprised  by  the 
Arabs,  who  crept  one  by  one  through  a  sewer  into  the  town.  The 
south  of  Italy  was  invaded  and  Bari  taken,*  and  in  877  the  conquest 
of  Sicily  was  made  complete  by  the  capture,  under  the  Emir  Ja'far 
ibn  Ahmed,  of  Syracuse,  previously  the  chief  city  of  the  island.  The 
town  was  a  good  prize  for  the  invaders  ;  they  looted  from  the 
cathedral  alone  five  thousand  pounds  of  silver  plate,  and  it  was  said 
that  the  city  yielded  them  a  million  pieces  of  gold  as  spoil  :  but  the 
long  and  valorous  defence  had  exasperated  the  Saracens,  and 
seventy  of  the  principal  Syracusan  nobles  were  massacred  m  cold 
blood,  and  a  man  who  had  been  lasb  enough  to  curse  the  Prophet's 
name  was  torn  asunder. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  African 
Moslems  completed  than  the  oonqueron  threw  ofif  their  allegiance 
to  the  mother  countiy.  This  revolt  was  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed  by  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed,  the  African  Viceroy  of  Kairwan. 
He  played  the  two  revolutionary  parties — ^the  Arab  and  the  Berber 
— against  each  other,  and  becoming  supreme  put  the  leader  of  each 
to  death.  In  the  year  900  Palermo  was  again  sacked  with  terrible 
cruelty,  and  all  Sicily  reduced  again  to  the  state  of  a  vassal  of  Africa 
by  the  capture  of  Taormina. 

When  the  power  of  Kairwan  declined  Sicily  again  attempted  to 
emancipate  itself,  but  this  was  checked  by  the  successes  of  the 
dynasty  of  Fatimite  Califs  in  Africa.  These  took  Palermo,  and  one 
of  their  Emirs  boasted  that  he  had  slaughtered  more  than  half  a 
million  of  his  co-religionists.  But  the  scmi-independence  of  Sicily,' 
notwithstanding  this  Alrican  Renaissance,  became  a  fait  accompli 
when  Hassan  Kelbite  in  948  made  the  Emirate  hereditary  in  his 
house,  and  established  his  family  so  firmly  on  the  throne  that  thdr 
rule  lasted  for  a  century. 

During  the  Moslem  period,  says  Kiogton,'  Palermo  flourished 
in  spite  of  its  rebellions  and  consequent  massacres,  and  Cordova 
was  its  only  rival  in  culture  in  the  West  It  contained  nine  gates 

'  A  succinct  account  of  the  Saracen  descent  on  South  Italy,  and  their 
defeats  by  Pope  Leo  at  Ostia  in  849  A.D.,  and  at  Bari  in  868  by  the  Empeioi 
Lewis  il.,  is  to  be  found  m  The  Dark  Ag&s^  by  C.  Oman. 

•  Uft  off^itrkk  II,,  by  T.  L.  Xn^on. 
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aati  five  hundiAcU  Qioiv^^c:; ,  buL  lou  ii^ikji  complains  Liiat  the 
citiiens  were  '*  more  prone  to  vice  than  virtue  and  could  hardly  be 
brought  to  keep  Ramazan  or  Fast  at  all,  but  preferred  to  sit  idly, 
old  and  young,  at  the  city  gates,  like  monks  begging." 

The  Moslem  population — the  descendants  of  the  conquerors — 
was  chiefly  composed  of  Arabs  and  Berbers.  The  former  occupied 
the  tract  of  land  round  Trapani  and  Paiermo,  in  the  north-west, 
vhile  the  industrious  Berbers  settled  m  the  Val  di  Mazzara.  We 
mat  told  that  k  was  the  Azab  populatkn  which  furnished  the 
tavyen^  governors,  and  oiiHiim  cf  Sidly. 

Ai  a  lole  the  Christauis — the  cQDqnoed  people  like  those  under 
tte  MooB  in  Spsm — ^weie  Yeij  toletintly  cised»  fant  th^  were  never- 
tfadeas  mder  certain  dwahiliticaL  Thej  oonld  not  sem  in  the 
"  Gdnd^*  or  army,  which  was  lecniited  solefy  from  the  Moslem 
nobility,  and  they  were  forced  to  pay  the  "Geaia,"  or  poO  tax,  which 
gpnc  diem  oompaiattv<e  nderatioo  for  dieir  rdjgion. 

They  were  forlndden  also,  says  Mr.  Kington,  to  carry  arms, 
to  uiount  horses,  to  build  high  houses,  to  drink  wine  in  public,  or 
to  celebrate  pompous  fuuciai  rites,  and  lo  rmg  bells  ur  build  new 
churches  or  cloisters. 

Many  of  the  greater  monasteries  had  been  destrox  ed  during  ihe 
Conquest,  but  otherwise  we  hear  of  little  religious  persecution. 
St.  John  of  Rachetta  seems  to  have  been  the  only  martyr  of  con- 
feqoence,  and  he  shared  the  honours  of  canonisation  with  another 
ymf  of  Moslem  times — Sta.  Rosalia,  whose  chief  title  to  fiame  seems 
to bafe  been  tbat  she  "retiied  to  the  top  of  Monte  PeUqpino  to 
aioid  die  Ssiacens." ' 

Skveiy— the  mild  form  of  slavery  which  the  Koran  authorises 
— ms  intiodnoed  into  Sicily»  end  the  number  of  sfarves  in  Ssiacenic 
times  was  trery  considerable.  These  were  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Val  di  Mazsan,  die  Vsl  di  Noto  being  fiUed  widi  vassal  Christians 
and  the  Val  Demone  wiUi  the  greater  estates  of  the  nMm.  The 
chief  part  of  the  inland  was  Marset  Allah — the  Port  of  God — ^which 
became  a  place  ot  note,  but  in  our  own  days  has  dwindled,  under 
the  contracted  name  of  Marsala,  to  a  village  known  only  for  its  wine 
trade. 

The  complete  disintegration  of  the  Saracenic  power  really  com. 
menced  in  the  tciuh  century,  under  the  Kclbite  Emirs.  The  Harfm 
influences,  which  ah^ajs  m  the  long  run  weaken  the  stability  of  a 
Muluunmedan  dynasty,  were  at  work,  with  their  usual  results,  and 
die  wars  of  rival  pretenders  were  intensified  by  contests  b^ween  the 

*  U^*%  ViimofSkiljf, 
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orthodox  Sunnis  and  the  Shia  heretics,  who  bad  arrived  in  Sicily 
to  create  disunion.    Gibbon  says  : 

"  After  a  reign  of  two  hundred  years  the  Saracens  were  ruined 
by  their  divisions :  the  Emir  disclaimed  the  authority  of  the  Kings 
of  Tunis ;  the  people  lote  against  the  Emirs ;  the  cities  were  usurped 
by  the  chiefs  i  each  meaner  rebel  was  independent  in  his  village  or 
Oistle,  and  the  weaker  of  two  brothers  implored  the  friendship  of 
the  Chrisduis.''  It  was  at  this  time  (1038  a.d.)  that  Geoig» 
Mf"«^^  governor  of  Lombardy,  fomid  a  bvouiable  opportuntty 
for  the  recovery  of  SicOy  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  Michael.  With 
a  body  of  mercenaries  consisting  partly  of  five  hundred  Norman 
knights  under  GuiUaume  de  Hauteville  he  attacked  Messina,  and  in 
a  short  time  reduced  thirteen  of  the  principal  cities.  The  Emir  of 
Syracuse  fell  by  the  hand  of  the  Norman  leader  in  the  second  en- 
gagement. Had  Maniaces  followed  up  these  successes,  doubtless 
Sicily  might  have  been  freed  from  the  rule  of  the  Saracens,  but  a 
quarrel  arose  between  him  and  his  Norman  aliies,  to  whom  he  refused 
sufticieni  reward,  and  they  withdrew  indignant  to  Apulia,  and  Maniaces 
himself  was  recalled  to  Byzantium. 

But  Moslem  power  received  only  a  very  short  respite  by  his 
recall.  In  1060  Ben  et  Themnah,  being  dispossessed  of  Catania, 
invoked  the  aid  of  the  Apulian  Normans,  and  their  help  was 
solicited  at  the  same  time  by  the  Christian  Greeks  of  Messina.  At 
this  double  call  for  assistance  Robert  Guiscard  and  Roger  de  Haute- 
ville^ both  brothers  of  the  former  leader  of  the  Northmen,  lost  no 
time  in  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Sidly.  Messina  they  took 
by  surprise  during  the  fiut  of  Ramasan,  and  with  their  band  of  a 
km  hundred  men  gained  a  very  decisive  victory  over  some  thousand 
Snacens  at  Castmgiovanni.  Two  years  later,  however,  the  Saracens 
had  rallied  so  much  that  they  were  able  to  besiege  for  four  months 
Ae  Count  Roger  and  Eremberga,  his  wife,  in  the  town  of  Traiu. 

Their  distress  was  such  that,  says  the  chronicler,  the  Count  and 
Countess  "  had  only  one  cloak  betwixt  them,  that  they  wore  which- 
ever most  required  it ; "  but  the  Saracens  were  forced  to  raise  the 
siege  by  a  sudden  sortie  of  the  garrison.  The  next  great  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest  was  the  capture  of  Palermo.  This  was 
a  great  gain  to  the  Normans,  both  conquerors  and  conquered  having 
beeri  reinforced,  one  from  Calabria  and  the  other  from  Africa.  The 
Emir  of  Palermo  was  killed  before  the  beginning  of  the  siege,  a 
siege  which  lasted  six  months  and  was  only  terminated  through  the 
treachery  of  some  Sicilian  Christians  in  the  Saracenic  army.  The 
Saracens  succumbed,  but  on  honourable  terms;  their  property, 
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reUpon,  language,  and  laws  were  respected,  and  almost  the  uiily 
viiii-  .L  chani:e  was  the  conversion  iiiiu  a  cathedral  of  the  principjal 
mosqu<^  of  the  city.  Palermo  was  retained  by  Duke  Robert,  who 
Telinqiiished  to  his  brother  the  remainder  of  the  island.  Thr^ 
years  'ater  Coun:  Roger  reduced  Mazzara,  the  first  town  which  the 
Saracens  had  occupied  in  Sicily — and  in  1078  look  Taormina.  The 
next  s\iooe»  fior  the  Cbiistuins  was  the  reduction  of  Syracuse  after 
a  sharp  naval  cng^gqnent  in  which  the  Emir  Ben  Averd  was 
framed,  and  the  surrender  of  Girgenti  and  Castragiovanni  by 
Pfeiiioe  Kbamn^  vbo  bowed  to  tiie  rising  sun  and  became  A 
ChfffitiazL  Kottv  the  last  town  in  which  tiie  Saracens  held  out,  was 
bamled  oper  lo  Coimt  Rocer  in  to8c^  hs  poesessor,  the  widow  of 
Ben  Aveid  of  ^hobc^  beipg  allowed  to  depart  with  her  children 
and  tieasoies  to  Africa^  and  then  all  Sicily  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Noffwiaw 

Though  now  subji^ted  the  Saracens  were  not  yet  reduced  to 

insigni^^-^TYce,  Their  language  was  still  the  vernacular,  and  their 
i  j.  !^  i^overned  by  :/c  law  of  the  Koran.  They  Qiaiiag(-d  lo 
keep  a  cen.iui  ^rasp  an  the  helm  of  the  Suie,  and  King  William 
the  Bad  was  entirely  under  their  influence.  On  the  death  of  his 
son  .\nd  lunu  s.ike,  styled  "  the  Good,"  the  Saracenic  party  was 
rf>|v>:iMb'.e  fox  the  clect'or;  of  Tancred,  an  illegitimate  relative 
of  the  last  king.  Dormaiu  under  Constance,  Saracenic  influence 
becan^e  slTon^^^l  under  her  son  Frederick  II.  ;  but  an  ill-fated 
relx  I'lion  led  this  £mperor  to  transport  many  of  his  Arabic  subjects 
to  Italy,  and  there,  to  the  horror  of  the  Pv^;>es,  to  found  a  >fosIem 
colony  at  Nooenu  In  this  colony  he  found  his  most  faithful  sub- 
jccti  in  Italy,  and  it  was  most  ^ithfiil  abotohis  sony  the  unfortunate 
Manficdi  bat  this  lidelitf  cost  the  colony  its  voy  etistence»  and  the 
test  apaik  of  Skifian  Sanoeoic  power  was  otiogqished  by  the  success 
of  Charles  of  Anjott  at  the  batde  of  Benetento. 

A.  fKAMOS  STSUART. 
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BELL— A  CHORUS  GIRL. 

THE  yeHow  light  faded  and  the  pale  grey  of  early  evening  came 
over  the  street  Oat  in  the  coiintiy  beautiful  tints  were  to 
be  seen  of  crioison*edged  clouds  in  the  finr  west  and  a  brightness 
banging  over  the  hill-tops ;  but  that  was  fiur  away  from  this  street 
which  led  (not  directly,  but  after  two  or  three  tunungn  or  so)  into 
Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Jack  Newcombe  had  his  lodgings  in  this  street,  and  his  sitting- 
room  window  looked  towards  the  chilly  and  shadowt;d  east. 

It  was  the  hour  when  "  That "  generally  came  back.  Possibly 
the  various  editors  to  whom  it  was6ciU  disposed  of  it  during  the  fore- 
noon and  despatched  it  by  an  early  afternoon  post,  so  that  (as  it 
never  went  out  of  London)  Jack  received  it  about  six  or  seven 
o'clock.  The  present  time  was  seven  o'clock  on  a  warm  evening 
early  in  September. 

Jack  Newcombe  was  now  a  clerk  in  a  tea  wardiouse.    "  That 
was  the  stoiy  he  had  written-— one  of  many — ^but  the  pet  offspring 
olhisbmin. 

Five  years  ago  Jack  had  gone  up  to  Oiford  from  a  happy  and 
pmperous  home  and  with  a  good  public  school  education.  It  was 
an  old  stoiy*  The  finn  foiled,  his  lather  died,  ruined  and  heart* 
broken.  The  little  money  that  was  left  was  needed  for  the  widow 
and  youQgar  childien.  Jack  said  at  once  he  most  shift  for  himseil( 
and  the  uncles  and  aunts  (a  swarm  of  these  always  rise  up  on  such 
occasions)  seemed  to  think  he  certainly  ought  to  do  so. 

The  widow  took  her  young  family  down  into  Devon — the  home 
of  her  youth.  The  elder  girls  had  now  procured  posts  as  governesses 
and  were  helping  the  younger  ones.  One  of  the  boys  had  gained  a 
scholarship.  They  knew  Jack  had  obtained  a  good  situation  and 
was  cleverer  than  any  of  them.  Judging  by  liis  letters  he  was  doing 
very  well  indeed. 

Poor  Jack  J 

He  had  won  such  distinction  for  essay  writing  at  school,  he  was 
so  certain  what  his  career  was  to  be,  that  he  set  small  store  by  his 
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good  situation  "  and  lost  it  by  gtviog  his  attention  to  litenuy  work 
instead  of  giving  it  to  his  employers.   He  had  not  told  his  family  he 
was  now  only  in  a  tea  warehouse^  but  he  put  off  his  home  visit. 
He  had  been  so  confident  that  when  "That"  was  completed  triumph 

must  come.  It  was  now  a  year  since  it  was  finished.  A  year  of 
restless  waiting  and  liitter  disappointment.  The  hopefulness  of  youth 
reviving,  then  a  repetition  of  the  anguish. 

Now  he  was  no  longer  surprised  to  see  it  come  back.  There  was 
a  sort  of  dull  throb  at  his  heart  when  the  maid-of-all-work  brought 
up  the  well  k  nown  roll.  The  calmness  of  despair  was  coming,  though 
he  was  barely  twenty-five. 

He  sat  looking  wearily  at  it.  Even  supposing  it  did  not  possess 
proof  of  the  original  genius  he  had  at  first  believed  in,  yet  it  was  so 
undeniably  better  than  hundreds  upon  hundreds  which  were  published 
and  gained  some  kind  of  notoriety. 

Fate  was  against  him.  In  proud  sdf-oonfidence  he  had  ventured 
the  combat^this  was  to  be  the  end  of  the  straggle. 

A  knock  came  at  his  door. 

«*  Come  in,**  he  cried,  and  looked  round  as  the  door  opened, 
He  started  in  surprise^  for  certainly  it  was  an  unlooked-for  visitor 

who  entered — a  girl,  whom  he  remembered  to  have  met  sometimes 

on  the  stuircaiie,  and  who  lived  with  her  old  mother  on  the  third 
floor.  She  was  a  good-natured-looking  girl  of  the  thick-fnnged, 
untidy  type.  With  her  the  business  of  life  seemed  always  to  com- 
mence at  the  end  of  the  day,  so  he  concluded  she  was  connected 
with  some  music-hall  or  theatre. 

*'  Do  you  want  anything?"  he  asked,  rising  and  confronting  her. 

She  kept  the  door-handle  in  one  hand,  and  shyly  held  out  the 
other  with  a  small  piece  of  pink  paper. 

"  Well?  "  he  questioned,  surprised  at  the  shyness  in  one  of  her 
stamp. 

She  blushed  right  up  to  the  thick  light  fringe.  "  It's  a  ticket  for 
the  'stalls,'**  she  said.  **  We  get  'em  sometimes  this  time  of  year, 
and  I  thought  you'd  look'd  lonesome  of  late,  and  it  mig|it  cheer  yer 
vp,  and  do  yer  good.  I'm  on  there  now  in  the  chorus.  'Deed  I Ve 
got  a  little  part  to  myself  just  now  wliDes  one's  away  that  does  it 
general." 

He  blushed  almost  as  much  as  she  did.  He  was  a  brown-haired 

grey-eyed,  good-looking  young  fellow,  thin,  but  of  interesting  appear- 
ance. He  knew  this  too,  and  had  a  nervous  dread  that  this  young 
person  had  taken  a  fancy  to  him  and  was  about  to  open  a 
campaign. 
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Perhaps  he  wat  not  so  nmch  master  of  the  situadon  as  he  should 
have  been  at  his  age.   Hb  'Best Girls'  had  hitherto  been  the 

heroines  of  his  favourite  romances.  Also  he  was  slightly  conceited 
(notwithstanding  his  rejections  ai  shrines  more  obdurate  than  Cupid's), 
and  there  is  a  form  of  conceit  which  helps  a  young  man  to  keep 
straight 

But  Bell  beionged  to  a  class  generally  quick  at  thought-divimng. 
She  seemed  to  guess  by  instinct  his  half-formed  idea. 

"Bless  yer,  it's  just  friendly  like— yer  needn't  be  afraid,"  she 
said  reassuringly;  **  I've  got  my  young  man  in  the  chorus  with  me  • 
I  thought  it  'ud  cheer  yer  ap.  They  say  if  s  very  good  t'other  side 
of  the  lights." 

She  was  more  at  her  ease  now,  but  he  was  redder  than  ever  at 
the  way  she  had  hit  off  his  hesitatioii. 

"  If  8  very  kind  indeed  of  you,"  he  saki,  feeling  that  sympathy 
was  not  to  be  despised 

*'  Nob  It  ain't.   Ill  look  for  you  to-n^hf* 

He  felt  it  would  be  churlish  not  to  accept^  and  the  girl  wis 
evidently  pleased  that  he  did  sa  She  went  off^  with  a  friendly  nod, 
catcMng  tiie  torn  lace  of  her  shabby  blade  dress  on  tiie  latch  as  she 
turned. 

"  No  harm.    It's  always  doin'  that,"  she  turned  to  say,  laughing. 

It  was  a  long  while  since  he  had  afforded  himself  even  a  shilling 
for  the  gallery  ;  his  resources  were  more  than  pinched.  He  had 
always  obliged  tiimself  to  send  a  certain  sum  home  from  the  "good 
8alar>'/'nnd  now  that  same  sum  amounted  to  half  what  he  earned 
at  the  tea  warehouse;  but  he  sent  the  same  that  his  £uuily  might 
suspect  nothmg. 

He  smoked  a  good  deal,  for  that  lessened  his  appetite.  But  to- 
day his  dinner  had  oonsbted  of  a  crust  of  bread  and  an  egg  of 
"  uncertain  date.* 

Living  on  the  whole  of  his  present  salary  would  have  been 
difficult  but  liviqg  on  half  of  it,  with  the  rent  his  two  rooms  to 
pay,  certainly  meant  something  like  starvation. 

Of  course  he  had  been  very  foolish.  He  had  had  confidence 
in  himself.  Self-confidence  with  fiiH  pockets  is  highly  commendable^ 
but  with  empty  pockets  it  may  often  be  esteemed  folly. 

"  Perhaps  the  theatre  will  take  my  thoughts  off '  thai* "  he  said  to 

himself  as  he  threw  the  unhappy  MS.  into  an  empty  drawer. 

At  any  rate  iie  felt  he  must  go. 

.  ..»*.•  * 

The  piece  was  bright  and  amtising,  if  not  very  hrst  class,  but 
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Jock  Newcombe  was  conscious  of  little  but  glaring  light,  loud  music, 
and  intense  beat  His  friend  of  tbe  chorus  smiled  at  him  under 
her  fiowerjr  hat,  but  he  did  not  recognise  her  disguised  with  painted 
cheeks  and  flowing  wig. 

When  he  rose  at  the  end  of  the  performance  he  fdt  sick  and 
giddy  ;  he  stumbled  aloqg  with  the  crowd  into  the  fresh  air,  but  the 
walk  home  seemed  interminable.  When  he  reached  the  doontep 
he  felt  himself  staggering  and  falling  

*•  Take  care,  Mr.  Newcombe,  'ere  lean  on  me.  Yertook  bad,  I  can 
see,'*  cried  a  voire  behind  him,  and  a  strong  arm  i)rcvcnted  his  falling. 

It  was  his  friend  of  the  morning  who  was  returning  from  the 
theatre  accompanied  by  her  "young  man."  They  had  started  thence 
considerably  later,  but  had  walked  at  a  much  brisker  pace  than  poor 
Jack. 

"Seems  to  me  yer  friend's  drunk,  Bell,"  said  her  lover  of  the 
chorus. 

"  Hold  yer  tongue^  Will ;  he  ain't,"  retorted  the  girl.  "Starved 
more  likely  by  what  I've  seen  of  'is  dinners  lately.  Lend  a  hand 
and  help  him  up  the  staircase.  If  he  don't  come  round  soon  yer'd 
better  go  for  a  doctor.** 

They  supported  Jack  to  his  room,  where  he  went  off  into  a  dead 
fiunt  from  which  he  did  not  recover  until  some  time  after  the  doctor 
was  fetdied.  suggested  the  hospital,  but  when  he  came  to 
himself  Jack  fiuntly  murmured  that  he  should  be  better  sooi^  and 
the  doctor  said  it  was  a  case  for  nourishment  and  fresh  air. 

"  Have  you  any  friends  in  the  country  to  whom  you  could  go  for 
a  few  days  ?  '* 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Jack,  bent  on  making  this  the  doctor's  only 
visit.    "  My  family  live  in  Devonshire,  I  can  go  to  them." 

Something  in  the  brave  style  of  the  answer  compared  with  the 
poverty  around  struck  the  doctor,  and  he  guessed  wliat  the  real 
reason  for  the  reply  might  be.  He  looked  at  the  thin  face^  shabby 
black  coat,  and  white  hands  of  his  patient. 

**  I  will  send  round  a  bottle  of  wine  by  my  boy,  it  will  do  him 
more  good  than  medicine^  and  I  will  call  again  to-morrow,''  he  said 
to  Bell  as  he  went  out 

But  by  the  morrow  Jack  was  too  ill  for  the  wine^  He  was  tossiiig 
on  his  uncomfortable  bed  far  worse  than  the  doctor  had  expected  to 
find  him,  and  Bell  was  his  self-constituted  nurse. 

Her  old  mother  Uughed  at  her.  "YouH  get  noihm'  for  yer 
pains,  girl/'  she  said.  "Young  gents  like  that  are  slippery 
customers.   Better  'a  sttick  to  Will" 
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And  WiU  said  : 

"  If  yer  going  to  take  up  with  him,  B«U,  I  may  as  well  go  to 

Nancy  Grey  for  company,  but  youTl  be  sorry  for  it  in  the  end." 
"  Shut  up,  both  of  yer,"  said  the  girl  wrathftilly.    •«  Pm  not  agoin* 

to  leave  'im  dyin'  for  either  of  yer.    You'd  think  as  'ow  a  girl  ain't 
got  a  thought  in  her  'ead  but  for  inarryin'." 

To  do  her  justice  her  action  \vas  prompted  by  pure  pity  and 
womanly  sympathy.  Such  feelings  may  abide  in  the  breast  of  a 
chorus-singer  even  if  her  lot  has  been  cast  in  the  humblest  walks  of 
life*  It  is  hard  to  credit  such  sentiments  accompanied  by  bad 
grammar,  coarse  habits,  and  vulgar  manners.  Both  lover  and 
mother  suspected  her  motives,  so  perhaps  it  was  not  wonderful  if  the 
doctor  did  so  too. 

There  was  a  faint  crimson  from  the  autumn  sunset,  and  the  glow 
touched  Bell's  untidy  blonde  hair  as  she  sat  at  the  foot  of  Jade's  bed 
about  a  week  kter.  There  was  a  softened  look  on  her  dee— a  look 
of  awe  and  sorrow.  It  was  not  a  hard  ftoe  though  the  skin  was 
coarse ;  it  was  hardly  a  pretty  one,  but  it  had  always  been  good- 
natured  looking  and  now  it  was  something  more.  For  the  pale- 
fringed  blue  eyes  had  a  depth  of  tenderness  in  them  that  gave  them 
a  beauty  they  had  hitherto  lacked. 

She  lifted  them  and  looked  at  the  white,  white  face  on  the  bed. 
She  knew  it  was  the  face  of  a  dying  man. 

She  had  brotight  down  the  patchwork  quilt  from  her  own  bed- 
room and  spread  it  over  the  little  iron  bedstead  She  had  swept  the 
shabby  carpet  and  put  things  a  bit  straight.  Just  now  he  wanted 
nothing,  and  she  was  sitting  down  waiting — waiting  for  what  ? 

"It  must  be  dreadful  to  lie  with  nothin'  but  death  before  yer,** 
she  muttered  to  herself  with  a  shudder,  and  tears  rose  in  the  Ijght- 
bine  eyes  which  had  not  done  much  weeping  of  late  yeanH-perhaps 
mm  through  bi^  of  time  than  throu^  hu:k  of  feeltog. 

The  thought  seemed  to  stifle  her,  and  she  rose  and  went  into  the 
little  sitting-room  adjoinmg  and  gazed  out  of  the  wmdow,  which 
looked  on  to  the  street 

Alter  a  moment  she  gave  a  sudden  start  back  with  a  sort  of 
gasp. 

Will  was  passing  with  Nancy  Grey  hanging  on  his  arm,  and  on 
Nancy's  head  was  the  very  hat  (with  white  and  blue  feathers)  which 
Will  had  promised  to  buy  fter — Bell — when  they  admired  it  together 
in  Holbom  a  fortnight  ago. 
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The  sig^t  of  one's  sacrifice  calmly  accepted  is  often  over- 
wbdming  to  the  most  heroic  Poor  Bell  had  never  desired  the  w6k 
of  heroine  (unless  on  the  stage).  She  was  not  handsome^  and  knew 
perhaps  that  her  *' chances"  would  be  limited.  Will  had  really 
meant  bosmess,  and  that  was  moie  than  eveiy  chorus  admirer  did. 

'*F*np8  111  never  get  a  place  of  my  own,  or  the  ring,"  she 
gasped  with  a  sob.  But  through  the  doorway  she  caught  sight  d 
the  pale  figure  on  the  bed. 

"It's  worsts  for 'im.  He's  got  to  die.  Fm  glad  if  I've  helped 
to  make  hiiu  a  bit  comfortable,"  she  said  to  herself  slowly  and 
quietly.    Then  she  returned  to  her  seat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 

A  minute  afterwards  the  doctor  entered. 

'*  Just  the  same,  I  fear,  Ikll,"  he  said  after  a  glance  at  the  poor 
patient.  "  Have  you  looked  again  among  his  papers  to  see  if  you 
can  find  any  letters  or  anything  to  give  a  due  to  his  fiunily's 
address  ?  ** 

Yes,  sir ;  but  there's  nothink  but  thie  sort  of  thing  I  gjave  yer 
— stories,  poems,  and  the  like." 

**  Ah,  yes  !  Poor  fellow  !  That  long  manuscript  I  showed  to  my 
brother,  who  is  editor  of  a  magpainew  He  says  it  shows  great 
talent,  and  he  would  ghully  pay  some  cash  down  for  it  if  I  thooglit 
it  right  to  let  him  have  it  Poor  fidlow  1  I  dare  say  he's  been 
struggling  to  get  a  pound  or  two  for  his  writingSi  and  perhaps 
sending  them  to  the  wrong  places^  or  to  where  they  happen  to  be 
overcrowded*' 

Bell  hardly  comprehended  all  the  doctor's  observations.  Her 
thoughts  were  on  the  impossibility  of  finding  the  Devonshire 
address. 

"Wish  we'd  askM  'im  afore  he  got  so  bad,"  she  cried. 

"  Indeed  I  do,"  said  the  doctor,  who  was  a  fair-bearded,  kmdly 
man,  barely  middie-aged.  "I  hardly  expected  this  unconsciousness 
to  come  on  so  soon.  He  has  lain  in  this  state  for  three  days ; 
I  fear  there  will  be  no  awakening  from  it.  Shall  1  send  in  a  nuise 
to-night  to  be  with  you?" 

"  No,  thank  yer.  I  shall  be  all  right  Tony  (the  landlady's  boy) 
will  wake  and  run  for  you  if  he's  worse." 

<*  You  do  not  go  to  the  theatre  at  night  now?" 
No^"  she  answered  shordy. 

If  she  had  been  a  gentte^Med,  ladylike  girl,  he  might  have 
asked  more  questions^if  she  was  ifg^t  to  give  up  her  calling  in  life^ 
indeed  her  daily  bread,  for  this*  But  for  a  choms  singer  to  give 
up  her  nightly  engagement  to  attend  on  a  young  man  above  her  in 
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social  position  was  a  state  of  things  whidi  admitted  of  other  coo* 

struction.    The  doctor  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left. 

There  was  a  great  pity  at  the  girl's  he^rt,  but  no  other  sentrnient 
What  she  had  of  that  passion  was  given  to  Will. 

And  Will  was  another's — so  was  her  engagement  at  the  theatre. 

The  doctor  looked  back  to  say  :  "  I  went  round  to  the  tea-place 
to-day  to  see  if  they  knew  the  address  of  his  people;  but  they  didn't. 
Try  to  make  him  say,  if  he  comes  round  at  all." 

*'Yes,"  she  answered.  "I'll  try.  I  tried  last  night;  but  be 
ooly  rambles." 

••Goodnight" 

••  Good  night,  sur." 

Soon  the  evening  glow  Cgbded  and  the  night  b^;an. 
It  was  a  dreary  night  A  ali^t  wind  rose  and  bleir  up  the 
do«tds»  and  theie  was  an  autumn  chiU  in  the  air.  By  the  doctof't 
order  she  had  fit  a  little  fiie  in  the  patient's  room,  but  the  gmte  in 
that  bedroom  was  not  aocostomed  to  a  fire  and  it  burned  sulkily. 
She  sat  in  alow  chair  by  it,  half  dosbig  till  after  midnight,  and  then 
waking  in  a  state  of  fear  and  apprdiennon. 

She  looked  with  dread  at  the  stOl  figuie  on  the  bed  He  no 
longer  tossed  and  muttered,  but  she  knew  that  only  meant  that  //  was 
coming  nearer,  that  mysterious  it,  the  thought  of  which  seemed  so 
awful  in  this  midnight  loneliness. 

The  cheap  night-light  guttered  in  the  saucer  on  the  washstand. 
She  tried  to  make  it  burn  better,  and  then  started  at  the  shadow  of 
her  own  hand  above  it.  She  thought  there  was  a  sound  at  the  door, 
and  stood  shivering  and  listening,  breathing  more  freely  when  the 
sound  of  somethiog  passing  in  the  street  seemed  to  reassure  her  of 
the  fiict  of  the  outer  world. 

She  had  never  before  experienced  such  feelingi,  nor  had  she 
heard  of  ••overwrought  nerves."  All  she  could  say  to  herself  was 
tiiat  it  tkai  dmujfkl  to  be  alone  now  //  was  really  comuig^  and 
she'd  half  a  mind  to  wake  the  old  woman." 

The  reooiUectioQ  of  the  condition  ui  which  her  mother  geneially 
went  to  rest  (dianks  to  their  prosmuty  to  a  small  ••public")  turned 
her  hack  as  she  was  going  towards  the  door.  In  the  still  silence 
there  wasa  sotemnity  ioto  whidi  she  dared  not  summon  unhallowed 
vice.  No  idea  like  this  took  form  in  her  brain,  but  the  instinct  was 
there  all  the  same.    She  turned  back. 

A  sound  from  the  bed  startled  her.  She  rushed  to  his  pillow, 
for  there  was  consciousness  in  his  eyes  and  he  was  trying  to 
speak. 

VOLt  CCXC  IV,     NO*  2066»  p 
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**  Tell  me,  what  is  it  ?  "  she  asked.  It  was  hardly  a  relief  to  see 
him  thus,  for  she  saw  too  how  near  the  end  was. 

He  half  raised  himself.  "  I  know  youVe  been  very  good  to  me^" 
he  said.    "I've  known  you  about  when  I  couldn't  say  anything." 

"  No,  I  haven't  been  good,"  she  answered,  nothuig  else  oocuning 
to  her  to  say. 

"  Yes,  you  have.  Thank  you— and  God  bless  you  for  it,"  he 
gasped  weakly.   "  I've  nothing  I  can  give  you— I  know  I'm  dyin^" 

'*  Cant  you  tell  me  where  your  mother  and  sisters  are  Uvin'? 
Somewhere  in  Devon,  ain't  it  ?  " 

**Ye9^Kno]l  Cottage— litde  Lynn— near  Exeter.  Write  it 
down*"  He  q»oke  between  short  bieathings. 

She  wrote  it  down  laboriously  by  the  flare  of  the  night-light 
111  send  directly  the  morning  comes,**  she  said. 

**  It  win  be  too  late,"  came  fiuntly  from  the  bed  Still  thqr 
must  come— afterwards." 

After  what  ? 

She  went  to  his  bedside. 

"  Have  you  any  message  for  them  ?  "  she  asked. 
"  My  love,  especially  to  my  sister  Miliy.   It  will  nearly  break 
her  heart  she  was  not  here  

A  long  silence.     I'lien  he  spoke  again. 

"She's  to  have  all  the  papers — they're  no  good — but  she'll  like 
them." 

**  The  doctor  took  some  to  look  at.  '£  said  'e'd  a  brother,  an 
editor,  who  thought  a  lot  of  that  long  thing  you'd  written  and  wanted 
to  buy  it  He  took  'em  to  see  if  there  was  any  address  of  yotir 
people  on  'em.  Oh  !  What's  the  matter 

For  on  the  dying  fiice  was  a  look  of  the  deepest  mental  angoishy 
the  lips  parted,  the  young  man  sank  back,  his  thin  hands  daqied, 
the  tears  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

**0h  t  my  God  1  And  I  have  died  for  it,"  he  murmured. 

**  Oh  \  please  don't  take  on.  They  shan't  go  if  you  don't  like. 
Ill  have  *em  all  back,"  cried  poor  mystified  Bell. 

"No — no.  If  he'll  publish  them — listen  Bell — you  arc  to  have 
the  money.  Oh  !  can't  I  get  better?  Can't  you  send  for  the 
doctor  ?  " 

The  feeble,  heart-rending  wail  caused  her  to  break  into  sobs. 

"I'll  wake  Tony  and  send  him, '  she  said. 

"  No.  Don't  leave  me.  It's  no  use  "  lie  had  clasped  her  hand 
in  his,  and  the  energy  and  entreaty  had  alike  died  out  of  his  voice. 
"  Give  me  some  water,"  he  fiuntly  said. 

.... 
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She  held  the  glass  to  his  lips.  All  the  colour  had  gone  from  his 
face,  it  was  whiter  than  ever.  "You're  very  good,"  was  all  he  mur- 
mured. Shu  gently  laid  his  poor  head  down  and  raised  the  pillows. 
No  lady's  hand  cotild  have  done  it  more  tenderly. 

A  faint  grey  ligl»t  was  coming  into  the  room,  for  it  was  about 
half-past  four  o'clock.  It  seemed  to  increase  the  sadness  and  mark 
€nit  every  useless  remedy  that  stood  on  the  little  wooden  table  and 
loiigb  shelf.  She  went  quietly  oat  and  despatched  Tony  for  the 
doctor,  and  then  went  badt  to  watch  and  wait. 

But  at  her  heart  was  a  feeling  of  peace  she  had  never  known 
before,  and*  as  the  tears  coursed  down  her  iace^  she  munnnred : 
Fm  so  gkd  I  stayed,  though  Will's  gone  and  I've  lost  the  plaoe^** 

She  knew  it  was  coining  now.  He  had  snnk  again  into  die 
stupor,  though  his  lips  moved  unconsciously.  She  thought  she 
caught  the  words,  <*  Thank  you/'  and   Love  to  Milly." 

Presently  the  breathing  grew  mofe  fitfiiL  Then  diere  were  two 
or  three  long  s  ghs  and  his  head  sank  down. 

The  grey  morning  dawned,  but  it  brought  no  more  disappoint- 
ment 10  him. 

The  doctor  returned  with  Tony  and  found  Bell  sitting  quietly  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed  gazing  at  the  still,  lifeless  form  of  departed  youth 
and  hope. 

*••«*•• 

When  the  weeping  mother  stood  at  the  bedside  tlie  evening  of 
the  followipg  day,  Bell  was  there,  guarding  the  lifeless  clay  with  a 
sort  of  animal-like  tranquillity.  The  sight  of  her  added  to  the 
unhappy  lady's  affliction,  for  the  girl's  old  mother  had  met  her  on 
the  stairs  and  enlaiged  on  how  her  *'  darter  'ad  nursed  'im  when 
none  of  'is  own  kith  and  kin  came  near  1m,  and  it  ought  to  be 
remembered  and  somethink  be  done  for  *er,  as  she^d  lost  'er  pkwe  at 
the  theatre  along  o'  it** 

The  kudlady  silenced  her  and  uiged  Mrs.  Newcombe  to  pass  on, 
but  neither  doctor  nor  bmdiady  could  give  a  satisfiictory  account  of 
poor  Bell's  presence  there ;  and  that,  with  the  unexpected  poverty 
of  the  surroundings,  added  to  the  poor  widow's  anguish. 

The  inevitable  uncle  who  accompanied  Mrs.  Newcombe  on  this 
sad  occasion  questioned  Bell  as  to  her  business,  addressing  her  as 
*•  young  woman,"  and  eliciting  no  reply  at  all.  The  girl  merely  rose, 
and  with  one  last  glance  at  that  still  figure  left  the  room. 

**  it  will  be  best,"  said  the  uncle,  when,  after  some  time,  he  had 
persuaded  his  poor  sister  to  come  into  the  little  sitting-room — "  it 
will  be  best  not  to  let  MiUy  come  here.** 
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'*Tliere  if  no  need,"  he  cootintted  in  his  weU-jndgpd  mig- 
nanimity,  ''even  to  let  her  beur  anything  oonoeniing her  poor  brother 
which  would  add  to  her  natural  distress.** 

*<Dont— dont  let  me  see  that  wretched  girl  a^un I"  sobbed 
Jack's  mother.   ''There^s  a  sovereign;  give  it  to  the  old  woman. 

To  do  the  doctor  justice,  he  spoke  of  Bell's  attention  and  kindness 
up  to  the  last,  but  when  the  unde  shook  his  head  he  thought  best 
to  drop  the  subject,  for,  after  all,  what  did  he  know  of  Jack's 
afiairs  prior  to  his  illness  ?  So  he  spoke  of  the  fame  which  might 
liave  belonged  to  the  poor  boy,  and  of  what  the  editor  had  said  of 
the  story — the  promise  and  talent  it  had  shown.  Verily  a  spirit  sigh 
might  have  thrilled  the  smoke-laden  atmosphere. 

They  laid  him  to  rest  by  his  father  in  Kensal  Green  Cemetery, 
and  a  girl  in  shabby  black  watched  the  proceedings  at  a  respectfttl 
distance  from  the  mourners.  When  the  service  was  over  Mrs. 
Newcombe  and  her  brother  bad  a  sorrowful  Itmch  at  an  hotel 
(The  uncle  had  paid  expenses  on  the  mournful  occasion,  and  thereby 
earned  a  right  to  express  long-standing  doubts  oonoeroiog  poor 
Jack!)  Then  the  two  drove  to  the  Great  Western  terminus  #vir4; 
for  Devon. 

Bell  wandered  about  the  cemeteiy  until  nearly  evening,  when  she 
returned  to  town  and  wearily  climbed  the  stairs  up  to  her  lodging. 
She  paused  for  a  moment  by  those  dark  rooms  he  had  owned.  For 

an  instant  she  fancied  she  heard  the  weary  sigh  which  had  first 
touched  her  heart  and  ca,ui>cd  her  to  offer  the  theatre  ticket. 

She  knew  it  was  fancy  and  she  went  on  up  to  her  rooms.  In 
the  front  apartaient  her  mother  lay  upon  a  shabby  couch,  in  a  con- 
dition incidental  to  the  receipt  of  Mrs.  Newcombe's  sovereign. 

Bell  looked  at  iicr  with  a  curious  glance  of  horror — almost  as  if 
this  very  normal  condition  of  things  struck  her  in  some  new  light, 
She  felt  as  if  she  had  seen  that  which  had  awakened  in  her  some 
struige  fear  of  vice  and  dqwavity. 

Will  was  going  to  marry  Nancy,  and  her  engagement  at  the 
theatre  was  lost.  On  the  morrow  she  must  try  to  "get  taken  on 
somewheffe»''  she  said  wearily  to  hersdf  as  she  sank  into  a  chair  and 
turned  away  from  the  figure  on  the  couch. 

Two  big  tears  rolled  down  her  ched^  and  presently  she  rose 
and  looked  out  at  the  man  lighting  the  Uunps  in  the  daikening 
street  She  watched  until  the  shadows  dosed  in,  and  it  was  night 
agau). 

£.  t/L  RVTHBRFOaO. 
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Rbissub  of  tbb  "Encyclof^ia  Britammica." 

RAPID  progress  is  being  made  with  the  new  volumes  of  the 
Emydopadia  Britannica^^  unci  before  the  spring  of  the 
present  year  has  ripened  into  summer  the  whole  of  what  is  to  be 
called  the  tenth  edition  will  presumably  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
public.  In  front  of  me  as  I  write  are  Volumes  V.,  VI.,  and  VII. 
PCXIX.,  XXX.,  and  XXXI.  of  the  completed  work),  which  contain 
the  portion  of  the  alphabet  between  Glarus  and  Pre  visa  in  Janina, 
European  Turkey.  Seldom  has  progress  so  capid  and  effective  been 
so  noiselessly  accomplished  Like  the  machinery  with  which  the  work 
deals,  the  movement  is  smooth*  et8y»  and — except  by  its  result^^ 
scarcely  perceptible.  The  task  now  nearing  completion  is  a  wonder- 
fnl  product  of  combined  kbour,  and  counts  among  the  most 
striking  and  honourable  results  of  the  ccMiperation  which*  until  years 
comparatively  recent*  was  imperfecdy  understood ;  and  the  owner  of 
the  latest  edition  of  the  EmydoptBiia  may  plume  himself  upon  the 
possession,  not  only  of  **a  new,  distinctive^  and  independent  library 
of  reference^"  but  of  the  Apologia  of  the  day  for  its  own  existenoe 
and  woik  The  great  creative  manifestations  of  the  busiest  and  most 
scientific  of  the  ages  are  explained  by  those  whose  labours  have  made 
it  what  it  is.  In  encycloppedias,  as  in  other  things,  there  is  no 
absolute  finality;  but  the  man  of  to-day,  whatever  be  the  line  in 
which  his  energies  manifest  themselves,  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
possessing  the  latest  record  of  development  and  knowledge. 

Fifth  of  the  New  Volumes  of  ths  "  £MCYCLori&DiA 

BarrANNiCA." 

THE  prefatory  essay  to  the  fifth  volume,  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd^ 
is  upon  tfie  application  of  the  doctrine  of  evolution  to 
sociological  theories  and  problems.  This  Involves  a  new  departure  in 
EngUdi  modes  of  thougfit ;  sociology,  in  spite  of  the  frequency  with 
which,  since  the  days  of  Auguste  Comte^  it  has  come  Into  mention, 

*  The  Times  and  A.  &  C.  Black. 
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having  not  previously,  as  I  believe,  achieved  full  exposition  in  an 
English  enq^opaedia.  Far  too  abstnise  for  me  to  deal  with  is 
the  question.  Sociology,  however,  which  is  now  studied  m  connec- 
tion with  Darwinism  as  expounded  by  Mr.  \Valkce,  is  likely  to  be 
Lieated  independently  when  us  place  in  the  alphabet  is  reached. 
Another  subject  neither  Icbs  important  nor  less  novel  is  the  great 
question  of  "Heredity,"  which  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  Leciurer  on  Biology.  For  the  most  curious  and  complex 
problems  of  our  existence  explanation  is  here  to  be  sought ;  but  the 
points  discussed  are  once  more  beyond  the  reach  of  one  who  has 
only  a  sentence  or  two  in  which  to  discuss  a  book.  "  Hypnotism,*' 
by  Dr.  Shadwell,  opens  out  another  dark  comer  into  which  much 
light  is  not  yet  likely  to  be  poured.  Income  Tax,"  by  Sir  H.  G. 
Murray,  comes  too  near  home  te  altogether  di^assionate  survey. 
The  same  may  peihaps  be  said  of  ''Influenai'' — ^which,  agBh\  is 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  ShadweU.  Inebriety"  and  Iirigation  "  are 
matters  which  have  assumed  great  importance  within  recent  years. 
«*  Italy  and  "  Japan  "  deserve  to  be  closely  studied.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  writing  on  his  &vourite  subject  of 
Hogarth,  and  the  bite  Sir  Walter  Besant  discussing  Richard  Jefleries. 
Colonel  Watson,  C.M.G.,  speaks  of  Gordon  with  much  judgment  and 
some  reticence.  Mr.  ¥.  ^V.  Hodge  has  an  important  contribution 
on  thai  rapidly  disappearirij^  race,  the  Indians  of  North  America. 


O  furnish  a  synopsis  of  what  is  being  and  has  been  done  is  a 


X  task  beyond  the  powers  of  a  mind  less  encyclopedic  than  is 
the  work  itself.  I  can  but,  following  out  what  has  previously  been 
said,  indicate  a  few  heads  of  highest  importance  under  which  the 
latest  advance  is  chronicled.  Lord  Davey,  F.R.S.,  for  England,  and 
the  Hon.  Dr.  Simeon  E.  Baldwin,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  Connecticut,  for  America,  are  responsible  for  the  account 
of  the  recent  changes  in  the  "  Law  "  of  their  respective  countries — 
changes  which,  in  the  case  of  the  machinery  for  the  administration  of 
the  English  law,  ace  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  are  described, 
indeed,  as  revolutionary  by  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  judicial 
minds  of  the  day.  The  same  authority  declares  that  procedure, 
thanks  to  the  steps  towards  the  pursuit  of  law  and  equity,  has  been 
simi)liricd,  and  technicalities  have  been  reduced  to  "a  dangerous 
niiniiiium."  Technical  knowledge  is  necessary  to  understand 
the  extent  to  which  recent  legislation  has  influenced  the  status 
and  emoluments  of  coimsel   Especially  important  is  what  is  said 


CuMENTS  OF  THE  SiXTH  VoLUME. 
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about  County  CouTts^  the  progren  towuds  codificstton,  and  other 

matters.  Geographical  articles  stand  apart,  and  bring  up  questions 
of  highest  political  significance.  Among  the  matters  of  mosi  wide- 
spread importance  treated  in  Volume  VI.,  all  of  which  are  in 
the  hands  of  admitted  experts,  are  Local  Government,  London 
Mammalia,  Martial  Law  (by  the  Deputy  Judge-Advocdte  General)^. 
Medical  Educntion,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Metallurg}',  Methodism 
(written  partly  l;)y  the  late  Rev.  Hugh  Price  Hughes),  the  Moon, 
the  Mormon  Church,  and  Morocco.  These  are  of  very  different 
length,  and,  in  a  sense,  of  different  value ;  but  are  alike  authoritative^ 
and,  90  fiur  as  modern  knowledge  extends,  final 

CoMraNTs  OF  the  S£V£nth  Volume. 

IN  the  seventh  (tfairty-first)  volume  the  article  that  first  arresta 
afttentioo  is  that  on  Newspapers.  No  fewer  than  eight  writera 
lake  part  in  this,  the  most  generally  known  being  Mr.  Alfied  C. 

Harmsworth,  who  writes  on  the  Halfpenny  Press,  and  Mr.  Clement  K. 
Shorter,  who  deals  with  Illustrated  Journalism.  It  has  been  found 
possible  to  separate  newspapers  from  other  periodicals,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  space  is  naturally  accorded  to  the  great  morning  newspapers  of 
various  countries.  Rather  curiously,  the  Gtntkman's  Magazine  finds 
mention  under  Illustrated  Journalism,  reference  being  made  to 
the  map  of  the  country  round  Carlisle  given  in  1 746  to  illustrate 
the  Scottish  rising  in  1745.  In  the  same  volume  was  a  portrait  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1747  the  GentUman's  gSLytabMB' 
ty^  view  of  Genoa  to  illustrate  the  rising  there  ;  and  in  1 751  an 
obitnaiy  notice  of  Edward  Bright  of  luCalden,  Essex,  who  weighed 
4*1  stones,  was  accompanied  by  a  portrait  Among  the  discom-^ 
fimiiig  signs  eoimected  with  jownaltsm  are  named,  directly  or  fay 
inpUcation,  the  tendency  to  American  methods,  and  the  demand  Ibr 
penonal  information  concerning  pttblic  characters.  With  these  thinga 
maybe  classed  the  colossal  ignorance  whidi  seems  to  form  an  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  joumalist^and  not  seldom  of  the  reader. 
Motor  Vehicles  find  nahwally  their  mention  for  the  first  time  in  the 
new  volnmes,  and  abundant  illustrations  of  them  are  afforded.  Sir 
W.  Martin  Conway,  president  of  the  Alpine  Club,  dwells  on  the 
dangers  thai  attend  mountaineering.  Dr.  G.  Hogarth,  Director  of  the 
Cretan  Exploration  Fund,  deals  with  Mycen  can  Civilisation,  a  subject 
of  prof  mnd  interest  to  scholars.  Sir  D.  Mackenzie  Wallace  explains 
the  nature,  aims,  and  procedure  of  Nihilism.  Parliament  is,  or  was, 
in  the  hands  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Milraan.  Mr.  Tedder's 
paper  on  periodicals  constitutes  a  brief-^too  brief —supplement  to 
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newspapers.  Among  papers  of  profound  interest  for  various  causes 

may  be  mentioned  geographical  and  political  contributions  such  as 
are  found  under  Newfoundland,  New  Guinea,  New  South  Wales, 
Orange  River  Colony,  Polar  Regions,  &c.  ;  subjects  such  as 
Pathology,  Physiology,  Photography,  in  which  a  fine  record  of 
advance  is  supplied;  and  political  subjects  such  as  National  Debt, 
Poor  Laws,  and  Population.  In  the  later  volumes,  as  in  the  earlier, 
the  illnstrations,  especially  the  reproductions  of  picturesi  are  an 
attzactive  feature. 

A  SUGGLSTION  TO  I ) I CTIONAR Y-M AKERS. 

ARE  the  laws  regarding  dictionaries  as  inflexible  as  those  of  the 
Medes  and  Persians?  It  appears  to  be  granted  that  geo- 
graphical names  of  certain  classes  are  not  to  be  given,  while  others 
indicating  mere  abstractions,  such  as  the  termination  "isms,"  may 
find  a  place,  as  well  as  the  latest  abominations  of  the  uncultivated 
Journalist  In  the  latest  number  of  the  gjctal  English  Dictiooaiy 
issued  by  Dr.  J.  A.  H.  Munay  and  bis  ooadjutors,  which  embraces 
the  letter  I  seek  in  vain  for  the  word ''QuirinaL''  This  is,  of  course^ 
as  much  a  place-name  as  Westminster  Abbey  or  the  British  Museum. 
Yet  it  is  not  always  used  as  such.  Is  it  mit  at  times  espiessive  of 
r^gal  as  dbtinguished  from  papal  rule,  and  is  not  the  Quirinal  opposed 
to  the  Vatican,  which  no  one  would  think  of  omitting  ?  I  have  read 
within  a  week  or  two  Lhc  words  "  accredited  to  the  Quirinal, '  and  I 
can  fancy  many  needing  an  explanation  of  the  phrase.  Of  course,  if 
we  include  Quirinal,  wc  should  also  include  "  Escurial  "  ;  to  which  I 
say.  Why  not  ?  The  purport  of  a  dictionary  is  to  sujiply  information, 
as  well  as  to  explain  the  derivation  of  words  and  furnish  their  history. 
I  throw  out  this  suggestion,  since  I  had  myself  occasion  to  consult 
the  dictionary  for  Quirinal — and  found  it  not  I  am  not  seeking  to 
oppose  my  opinion  to  that  of  the  scholars  to  whom  we  owe  a  book 
which  I  ttffxd  with  unmixed  admiration  as  a  treasure  the  equivalent 
of  which  no  other  country  can  claim. 

SYLVAMUS  URBAN. 
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MASTER  OF  THE  SITUATION. 


S  the  revenue  cutter  "Argus"  dropped  anchor  in  the  roads 


/l.  outside  Watermouth  for  the  fifth  time  in  January  in  the 
notable  year  1740,  the  populace  ot  that  tuiy  community  sent  up, 
in  accordance  with  custom,  a  subdued  shriek  of  laughter.  But  the 
merry  faces  took  on  an  expression  of  orderliness  and  respect  when 
the  warship's  gig  drev.  in  to  the  shore  and  landed  Lieutenant  the 
Honourable  Peter  Crackthorpe  upon  the  quay.  The  Honourable 
Peter's  official  laok  was  no  indication  of  his  age,  which  hovered  on 
dnbious  wing  somewhere  in  the  altitudes  of  the  fifties ;  nor,  on  (he 
other  handi  was  his  age  a  sign  of  naiml  ability.  Seveie  of  aspect^ 
haughty  in  demeanour,  with  carriage  erect  to  the  angle  of  defiance^ 
be  stood  confessed  a  martinet  of  nuittnets.  The  men  of  the 
^'Aigus"  regarded  their  commander  with  a  lively  awe^  and  related 
each  to  the  other  most  convincing  stories  of  Lieutenant  Ciadcthoipe^s 
unsparing  devotion  to  useless  minutise.  He  possessed,  indeed,  * 
very  lost  of  punctiliov  and  his  transference  to  so  lowly  a  positbn  as 
captain  of  the  Aigus,"  which  was  consecrated  to  the]  task  of 
chasing  smugglers  and  spreading  terror  of  the  law  amongst  the  jolly 
freetraders  of  the  East  Anglian  coast,  was  the  direct  outcome  of 
an  incident  whose  details  came  to  the  e*i.rb  ai  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  in  an  unembellished  edition.  Somewhat  previously  to  the 
date  of  his  removal  to  the  "Argus,"  family  induence  had  been  so 
Cur  exerted  in  the  nation  s  beac^t  as  to  procure  the  gazetting  of  the 
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gallani  Mr.  Cncktboipe  to  tbe  commind  of  a  doop  of  mr.  It  is 
true  ht  had  not  long  obtained  hts  lieutenancy,  but  friends  at  court 
had  shown  the  necessity  of  Introdocing  fob  blood,  especially  of 

the  Crackthorpe  hue,  for  every  one  knows  that  the  Honourable 
Peter  was  only  bruihcr  lo  the  mosl  noble  the  Marquis  of  Gonscilly. 
The  sloop  of  war  was  quickly  in  commission,  and,  as  luck  ^vould 
have  it — the  Crackthorpes  had  thrived  fur  generations  on  luck — 
Within  twenty-four  hours  the  crcw  of  a  miserable  French  fishing 
boat  caught  poaching  in  English  waters  hauled  down  their  flag  at 
early  dawn,  m  submission  to  the  English  warship,  after  the  latter 
had  driven  her  stem  into  the  little  smack,  which  then  quickly 
pcqitied  to  founder.   Now  Commander  Cmckthorpe^  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  chase  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  rewarded 
meiity  had  been  awakened  in  order  that  he  might  take  his  proper 
poeitkm  on  this  momentous  occaaon ;  but  a  d^ermination  to  ooni- 
ptele  bis  toilet  belbce  appearing  on  deck  bade  fiiir  to  deptiye  die 
second  in  command  altogether  of  his  senior  offioei's  pteienoe  and 
aid.  As  soon  as  the  coUiston  took  place  several  rope  ladders  were 
fimig  out  o?er  the  side  lo  the  Frenchmen,  who  began  climbing  up 
with  much  esgemesi^  as  their  own  boat  lay  foondeiing  •in^grMy, 
But  the  Hooouiable  Peter  had  not  only  determined  to  finish  his 
toilet,  he  had  also  determined  to  be  in  at  the  death,  and  was  unwill- 
ing  to  forego  a  single  ray  of  the  glory  which  awaited  him  on  the 
quarter-deck.    At  this  juncture,  therefore,  he  sent  strict  orders  not 
to  allow  the  prisoners  to  place  foot  on  the  deck  until  he  hiniself  was 
there  to  receive  them,  with  the  result  that  half  a  doze/:  f>aor 
wretches  were  clinging  desperately  to  the  rope  ladders,  at  the  top  of 
which  stood  marines  >^nth  fixed  bayonets  to  prevent  them  advaiicin|^ 
and  below  which  the  deep  sea  ya\N  ned. 

"  Mnst  receive  my  prisoners  like  a  gentleman,  sir,"  he  said  to  the 
midshipman  in  attendance.  "  Dignity  of  the  Kiqg's  service  has  to 
be  upheldi  and»  begad,  I'll  uphold  it."  And  presently  he  stumped 
upon  the  quarter-deck,  in  gold  braid  and  glinting  scabbard,  to  accept 
^'Uke  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  in  a  manner  to  advance  the  dignity  of 
the  Kinif's  service,  sir,"  the  unconditional  surrender  of  sue  drenched, 
dcjectedi  harmless  fisher  folk  from  Brittany,  who  had  tdcen,  maybe, 
a  couple  of  herrings  inside  the  three-mile  limit 

It  was  this  and  similar  instances  whkh  procured  for  the  Honour- 
able Peter  the  pseudonym  of  *' Prince  of  Punctilio''  amongat  the 
officials  at  the  Admiralty.  The  Naval  Lords  cast  about  them  for  a 
safe  place  in  which  to  hide  the  Prince,  that  is  to  say,  a  place  where 
punctilio  could  do  little  harm  even  if  it  did  no  good.   And  so  it  was 
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decided  that  Lieutenant  Crackihorpe  should  take  command  of  the 
revenue  cutter  "  Argus,"  and  spend  the  rest  of  his  professional  days 
in  chasing  the  lawless  siimggler. 

In  the  time  of  these  events  there  was  no  village  along  the 
whole  East  Anglian  coast  line  so  notorious  for  its  illicit  traffic  in 
spirits  as  Watermouth,  and  no  man  in  Watermouth  better  loved 
than  that  rebel  to  the  law,  Black  Zam.  His  name  in  full  was 
Samiiel  Treheme,  and  be  bailed  bom,  a  sinaU  seaport  in  the  weat 
eoiuitiy»  which  he  some  ten  years  ago  had  been  obliged  to  qni^ 
aa  the  revenue  offioeis  of  that  neighbourhood  were  strongly  went 
to  Zam's  methods  of  eamtng  an  honest  living  by  ftee  tude* 
TYeheme  brought  with  him  a  rich  eiperience  of  the  sea  and  a 
thidL  west-country  venuoihur  in  which  the  letter  ''s**  bad  never 
been  done  justice^  so  that  when  this  mariner  spoke  of  a  "  hizsiaig 
taipenf  the  phrase  lost  all  that  piercing  force  which  the  sibilants 
are  meant  to  endow  it  with.  He  called  himself  *'Zam,"  and  the 
Suffolk  people  christened  him  Black  Zam,  out  of  respect  for  his 
umbrageous  beard  ;  and  this  was  the  man  whom  Lieutenant  Crack- 
thorpe  ktpt  a  sharp  look-out  for  as  he  stepped  starchily  along  the 
Watermouth  quay  on  his  way  to  the  "  Loyally  Arms."  Arrived  at 
the  tavern — for  the  shabby  little  inn  could  hardly  be  called  more — 
the  officer  entered  the  taproom  with  a  clinking  sword,  and  was  there 
greeted  with  the  niost  i)rofound  expressions  of  respect  by  mme  host 
Huckle  Davy.  Ruckle  was  always  ready  to  be  lofinacious,  and  the 
officer  wore  a  thin  smile  which  encouraged  the  tavernkeeper  to  talk 
genially. 

Goo'  mom',  sir/'  said  Huckle»  nibbing  his  bony  hands  together. 
**  Fine  mom',  sir,  if  it  don't  rain,  as  my  fiither  used  to  say.  My  &ther 
was  a  hoomoroias  man,  sir." 

The  Lieutenant's  thin  smile  gave  pUce  to  a  thick  ftown,  and 
HucUe^s  geniality  took  a  chilL 

"Your  fiither  be  damned,  master  Davy— as  most  likely  he  is. 
I  don't  require  your  jokes  until  I  ask  for  them,  sir." 

''NOk  m'  lord.  Ax  pardon,  m'  loid,"  said  Davy ;  and  **m'  toid," 
open  to  evety  attack  of  aduktion,  was  mollified  and  relented. 

"Now  look  here,  Davy,  my  good  fellow,  I  want  two  minutes' 
private  talk/'  and  he  looked  meaningly  at  a  jerseyed  figure  standing 
apart,  endeavouring  to  finish  a  large  tankard  of  ale  without  attracting 
too  much  attention. 

The  landlord  of  the  "Losalty  Anns"  turned  on  the  humble 
customer.  "  Out  you  go,  Jimmy  Brail,  and  sharp  ! — Quit  now  !— 
hidmg  there  in  the  comer  to  hsten  to  State  secrets  w'at  m'  lord  was 
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just  agoiii'  to  let  me  into.  You're  a  miserable  like  at  best,  and  go: 
no  manner  o'  right  to  remain  ia  the  room  when  a  noblemao  comes 
in  on  business." 

Jimmy  Brail,  the  most  harmless  of  mortals,  essayed  to  expostulate, 
but  bciore  this  outburst  of  authority-  for  Davy  was  the  autocrat  of 
the  place — the  poor  man  dwindled  out  of  the  door,  looking  at  tbe 
balf-hnished  mug. 

**He  basn'  got  the  pluck  of  a  fiel'  mouse,  m'  lord,  and  I  doo' 
blieve  he'd  ran  a  ha'^KKth  o'  risk  to  sa?e  his  life.  He's  ftigfatoied 
to  go  to  sea,  he  is,  and  no  better  than  a  beach  loafer." 

**Cut  this  balderdash,'*  said  the  officer ;  **and  now  we're  alone» 
pay  attention.   Where  is  he?  " 

"Who^  m'  loid?  Jimmy  Biaa?"  asked  Davy,  with  innocent 
blue  eyes. 

**  AS)/ Jimmy,"  said  the  officer ;  *<Tfehenie,  I  mean.  You  know 
I  have  never  set  eyes  on  him  yet" 

He  was  past  the  house,  sir,  not  two  minutes  afore  you  come, 
sir,  and  maybe  even  now  within  a  stone's  throw  of  us.  Quick, 

sir,  there  he  is  !"  And  Davy,  who  was  now  peering  up  the  street 
through  the  window,  speedily  brought  Mr.  Crackthorpe  to  his  side. 
"Just  agoin*  roun'  the  corner  opposite  the  shore  windlass — in  a 
brown  smock  and  top  boots.    That's  him,  sir.** 

The  eager  gaze  of  the  Lieutenant  dashed  about  from  one  brown 
smocked  figure  to  another  in  the  long-deferred  hope  of  tixmg 
indelibly  on  his  memory  the  form  and  appearance  of  that  arch 
smuggler  Treheme.  But  brown  smocks  and  top  boots  seemed  to 
be  the  universal  dress. 

"  I'm  right  glad  you  got  a  good  sight  of  him,  m'  lord,"  said 
Huckle.    "You'd  know  him  anywhere  now,  sir,  I'se  warrant.'' 

«« Ye-e-S|  certainly,"  replied  the  Lieutenant  uncertainly. 

"Once  seen  nev*  to  be  foigotten,  sir,  as  my  hoomorous  old 
&ther  used  to  say.  And  I  s'pose  now  your  lordship  woukl  wish  to 
know  when  he  intends  making  tiie  next  trip  to  Flushing?" 

**  That's  precisely  my  wish,  Davy.   What's  your  news  ?  " 

*'Wel1,  m'  lord,  after  a  power  of  trouble  I  lamt  from  them  as 
knows  that  he's  goin'  to  be  quiet  the  whole  of  this  week,  this  betn' 
Monday,  and  he  p'poses  gettin'  away  for  a  cargo  on  Sunday  next* 
And  It's  awful  to  think  that  when  we  arc  all  uciiliippin'  in  the 
temple  these  godless  men  will  be  settin'  out  on  their  lawless 
errand." 

Lieutenant  Crackthorpe  drummed  on  the  pane  with  his  fingers. 
He  was  not  too  much  deluded  with  Davy's  religious  attitude,  nor  did 
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he  bind  himself  to  accept  implicitly  the  publican's  statements.  He 
turned  suddenly  upon  mine  host 

*'  Corner  roy  man/'  he  said  briskly,  **IVe  heard  quite  difierentlj 
from  another  quarter,  and  I  put  you  on  your  oath  whether  your 
version  about  Trefaeme'^  next  trip  is  true  or  not.  I  am  determinod 
to  make  sore  of  my  ground,  for  I  was  once  deoetved  bdbre  in  a 
similar  case."  Davy  looked  incredulous. 

WeU,  m'  kKd,**  he  replied,  nibbing  his  hands^  wouldn*  go  10 
fiir  as  say  on  my  oaith  it's  true  or  ontme.  'Cause  the  inf 'matioii's 
not  first  han'  to  me.  I  lam'd  it  on'y  ye^day  from  Ifrs.  Baxter  who 
come  in  'mediately  after  breattst  on  her  way  up  to  Squtre^s  for  the 
weddy  wash,  where  she's  been  employed  reglar  since  the  death  of 
old  }ohn  Baxter ;  and  she's  got  four  children,  the  eldest  a  line  litde 
chap  now  gettin'  two  shillings  a  week  from  the  butcher  at  Canebury- 
by-Marsh  

"  Damnation,  sir  \  "  broke  in  the  Lieuienaiu.  "  How  the  devil  do 
Mrs.  Baxter  and  her  brats  concern  me  or  the  King's  service?  Cut 
it  short,  I  say,  or,  great  ged,  I  will  cut  your  dn veiling  windpipe 
short."    And  he  looked  Neronic. 

"Beg  pardon,  your  Grace  :  but  seein'  your  Grace  put  me  on  my 
oath  I'm  bound  in  justice  to  myself  to  give  the  full  particulars,  else 
I  couldn'  swear  to  it.  It's  a  weight  on  my  conscience.  But  if  the 
pardcttlara  are  too  long  for  your  lordship  to  listen  to,  and  your  lord- 
ship consents  to  take  me  off  my  oath  " — his  lordship  at  once  took 
him  off— "I  would  go  so  fiff  as  to  say  that  it's  true  in  so  iar  as  bavin' 
no  special  reference  to  nothin',  but  otherwise^  bein'  second  or  third 
hand  iieirs»  the  truth  mjght  ha'  got  warped  as  it  passed  fiom  han'  to 
ban',  that  is  to  say  from  mouth  to  mouth,  tmtil  there  you  aroi  your 
Grace  1 "  Huckle  Davy  finished  his  peromtion  with  a  fine  manner 
of  simplicity. 

*^  Yes,  there  I  am,  Huckle,  in  just  about  the  same  place  as  I  was 

before."   And  though  his  words  were  testy,  Mr.  Crackthorpe  loved 

to  be  addressed  as  ''  }  our  Ciiace  "  (a  fact  which  Master  Davy  had 
learned  long  ago),  and  he  swiftly  succumbed  to  the  assault  upon  bis 
vanity. 

"The  chief  point  to  remember,  m'  lord,  is  that  the  skipper 
always  makes  a  northerly  cast  as  he  returns  home  with  his  cargo. 
He  thinks  there's  less  risk  of  capture  thai  way.  And  now,  sir,  m* 
lord,  havin*  parted  with  this  valliable  piece  of  information,  p'raps 
I  might  claim  a  little  on  account" 

The  officer's  face  gloomed  over.  *«  I  can't  do  it  just  now,  Davy. 
Faa  is    <in  a  whbper— the  Govenunent  has  sent  me  a  hint  that  1 
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have  dispensed  the  Secret  Service  iD<mey  with  too  free  a  hand,  and 
have  not  received  value  in  exchange.  D'ye  understand  ^  Now  III 
tell  you  what  we'll  do.  You  shal!  have  ten  golden  sovereigns  the 
moment  i  am  m  a  position  to  proclaim  Treheme  and  his  gang 
prisoners  of  the  King.  Great  ged  !  "  he  continued,  evading  the  full 
(Mttii,  '^tfae  sun  is  on  the  meridian.  Good  day  to  you,  master  Davy. 
I  moat  get  back  la  my  ship."  And  the  gml  man  strode  stiffly  out 
of  the  tafeni,  and  walked  Vack  to  the  qm^  under  the  visual  gons  of 
tbe  loiteriiig  popolatioD  of  Watermouth. 

The  cool  air  ootaide  chilled  tbe  tiimtBiiant  back  to  his  nonnal 
^^flfidftifl",  and  he  soon  came  to  the  coodmion  that  Huckk  Davy 
wasaflatterer  and  a  Bar ;  that  in  diis  instance, as  in  manyapcenoas 
one,  hb  information  had  been  diametrically  opposed  to  hsX.  Very 
good.  Tnm  the  matter  about,  and  what  should  an  intdligent 
officer  do?  Why,  take  it  for  gianted  that  the  ''Gende  Pflgrim"--- 
Black  Zam's  fiist  trading  sloop — would  sail  this  very  night  for 
Holland,  and  instead  of  making  a  northerly  cast  on  her  return  trip 
she  would  certainly  make  a  souihcrly  one.  So  Lieulciiant  Crack- 
thorpe  put  out  to  sea  on  this  theory,  and  for  three  days  without 
success  thraslied  across  the  North  Sea  hither  and  thither  through 
mist  and  shine  in  s<:iarch  of  the  famous  smuggler. 

The  naval  officer's  theor)-  was  correct,  for  that  very  night  Black 
Zam  laid  the  head  of  the  "  Gentle  Pilgrim  "  on  her  path  to  Flushing, 
picking  the  way  with  consummate  skill  in  the  darkness.  Twenty- 
four  hours  later  Flushing  was  reached  in  a  frvouring  biees^  and 
a  score  of  barrels  labelled  '*coal  tar"  were  taken  on  boaid  and 
stowed  away.  The  whole  caigo  was  snugly  anaqg^  in  a  veiy 
short  time  with  that  ease  and  expedition  which  can  only  be  ac- 
quired by  long  piactice.  When  tbe  twilight  of  evening  anived, 
the  ^'Gttitle  Pilgrim*  stole  away  from  Flushing  harbour,  and* 
once  outside^  put  on  a  press  of  canvas  and  sped  on  her  dangerous 
Gomse  for  England.  She  carried  no  lights,  but  nui  the  gauntlet  of  all 
perils. 

In  the  eaily  morning  a  strong  breeze  had  sprung  up  which 
increased  by  noon  to  a  moderate  hurricane,  and  the  "Gentle 
Pilgrim'*  plunged  her  bows  into  the  billows  or  rose  like  a  bird  on 
their  crests.  Though  ilic  day  was  dull,  it  was  possible  to  see  great 
distances,  and  it  may  have  been  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon that  a  small  group  on  the  fo'c's'le  became  aware  of  a  wreck 
whose  masts  were  standing  well  up  above  the  sea-lcvel.  It  lay 
almost  direct  ahead,  and  speculation  became  active  as  to  what  the 
wreck  might  be,  and  if  the  crew  was  still  aboard  of  her.  One  feUow, 
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who  bad  his  eye  glued  to  a  spy-glass  for  a  steady  spell,  at  length 
diopped  it  with  the  exclamation  : 

**  By  Gawd  !  It's  the  King's  men.  Idiot  Ciackthorpe  and  his 
cnywd  of  marines  stranded  on  the  North  Dogger  Bank.'' 

''Gmraie  the  glass,  Jock,**  cried  another,  seizing  it  Thm  was 
a  botding  of  bieath  while  the  spyer  took  his  observations. 

**It  is— sartatn--them— -blue  unifoimfr— gold  epietlet— while 
bridles — ^hotdtn'  their  guns  by  one  ban'— an'  the  riggin'  by  tf  other. 
ThiqfVe  got  their  rights  at  last,  an*  we've  got  the  laugh.  Onse  'em, 
let  'cm  wash,  say  I*"  And  he  passed  the  ipy-i^ass  to  another. 

Let 'em  swim  r  said  a  third.  "Ifsnoaffidr  of  oms,  Billy!" 
he  continued.  Then  turning  to  the  man  at  the  wheel  he  shouted, 
*'  Put  the  helm  up  a  bit,  an'  give  'em  a  wide  berth.** 

\\v\\  a  caha  deep  voice  suddenly  rose  above  the  excitement, 
saying  :  "Toot  t'  helm  doon  and  keep  her  to  coorze.  An'  thiz  az 
well — the  negzt  time  'cc  attempt  to  obey  that  hizzing  zarpent  V\\  tie 
boath  of  'ecre  negs  in  one,  an'  drop  'ee  overboard.  An'  before  we 
think  of  hoam,  iads,  we  juzt  got  to  zave  they  poor  zoulz  on  the  zandz. 
That'z  the  negzt  lay." 

Black  Zam  had  spoken,  with  the  result  that  the  whole  crew  fell 
to  hoqang  on  the  helmsman  and  his  friend,  the  hizzing  zaipent,  the 
most  opprobrious  epithets  of  a  smuggler's  vocabulary. 

It  was  indeed  the  unlucky  Argus"  which  had  girounded  on  the 
edge  of  the  Dogger  at  low  water  of  a  spring  tide.  The  timbeis  were 
wrenched  and  leaking;  the  small  boat  had  been  canned  away.  One 
mast  had  already  gone  by  the  board,  and  the  poor  drenched  sailors 
and  marines  were  dinging  to  the  rigging,  cold  and  half  exhausted. 
They  had  been  in  this  plight  smce  eaiiy  morning  and  it  was  with  a 
thrill  of  joy  that  they  at  length  perceived  the  approach  of  the  trading 
sloop,  ^vhlch  was  now  answering  their  signals  of  distress.  It  was 
quite  impossible  to  render  assistance  with  such  a  high  sea  running, 
so  the  **  Gentle  Pilgrim  "  stood  by  for  some  five  hours  till  the  gale 
blew  itself  out  and  the  sea  abated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  allow  the 
sloop  to  man  and  lower  her  boat.  The  "  Argus  "  was  now  rapidly 
breaking  up,  and  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  men  off  without  further 
delay.  Commander  Crackthorpe  was  himself  the  last  to  leave  his 
ship^  and  he  had  certainly  been  of  real  service  in  supporting  the 
courage  of  bis  men  by  begging  them  and  bidding  them  to  meet  thdr 
due  in  a  way  becoming  the  King's  service — **  as  dignified  messengers, 
my  kidsb  fwm  King  George  (God  bless  him  1)  to  King  Death."  He 
even  went  the  length  of  shaking  hands  with  every  man  jack  of  his 
crew* 
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trjf:  r-:^?vr*an  o:  tbe  }:!lT-boa:,  m  vincli  be  was  the  iMt 

fio  tauke  hu  plKc   "Screiy,  sir,  1  tad  me  pieMare  of  motidam,  joa 


the  'Lofsl^  Amsw  Wa^ermoatfa,  a  fev  MUHgi  i^?  Y< 
»  r«-iF  Bni.  «id  I  11  bf  sol.  beg  yoD 

bcfic-ve  tfaM      ofMMMi  of  yuui  oonn^g^  does  nnt' 
cetfmmjjy  mat  coincide  Mk  Matter  DwrVk!*  And  the  old 
loolDed  ■icwnnlj  i  iiiiJmi  rtiij  «  he  delivoed  the  te 


^  of 
fticoAjr  ooniMa^  lor  tlie  deck  of  tlie  lltfeieMd  vasinooiiTeniently 
iionded  by  theeddilinn  of  thelndi  of  the  "Argus."  Hosnitality 

was  not  wanting  and  raj  sfieedfly  Black  Zam  procured  an  unnatu- 
rally large  *icg  of  ^Nrits,  and  was  soon  administering  the  cordial  with 
a  liberal  generosity  to  the  wretcl.-jd  s-r»  ;vors  of  the  wreck.  The 
effect  of  the  spirits  was  magical,  and  the  poor  devils  who  had  clung 
half  frozen  to  their  dismembering  ship,  facing  for  several  hours  the 
horron;  of  ihe  sea,  were  now  pi'jcked  back  from  their  dexooralisation 
and  reinstated  as  rational  and  comfortib-c  beings. 

Lieutenant  Cracktborpe's  turn  came  last,  for  it  ms  imponible 
to  get  him  to  touch  any  sort  of  refreshment  before  the  muits  of  his 
ineo  had  been  attended  to.  Meanwhile^  boweter,  be  was  takjiig  his 
obaemtioiia.  He  remarked  upon  the  sloop's  creir,and  he  poodeted 
oo  the  picaenoe  of  Jimmy  Brail,  who^  from  the  way  he  had  handled 
the  Jolly4)oat,  was  anything  bat  a  landhibber.  And  gndaaOy  there 
aioie  m  hts  mmd  the  idea  that  his  savioms  were  poasibly  the  notori- 
oos  smogglen  from  Watennooth ;  hut  this  was  a  coodusion  he  did 
not  with  to  become  positife  about  unless  under  Gompnlsion,  aa  he 
foresaw  the  very  awkward  predicament  of  honour  in  which  such  a 
conclusion  would  place  htm.  He  thereftxe  accepted  the  glass  of 
hoiiands,  of  which  he  stood  in  dire  need  well  concealed,  with  the 
precautifjnary  remark;  ''I  tiust,  caiitain,  that  these  spirits  are  not 
ilHcitly  ubtamed,  for  you  must  know  that  I,  as  an  officer  of  His 
Majesty's  service,  could  on  no  account  suffer  myself  to  taste  a  drop 
of  it — no,  begad,  nut  a  single  droj)  if  that  were  the  case.  You  cao 
assure  me,  I  hope,  that  they  are  not  contraband?  " 

"  Zert'nly  not  gontryban',  az  fur  az  I  know,"  Treherne  b^gan 
explaining,  holding  his  black  beard  in  bis  left  hand  to  help  the  flow 
of  thought  and  language. 

But  the  Lieutenant  did  not  or  would  not  hear  more.  His  con- 
science cleared  like  a  crystal,  and  he  gladly  swallowed  the  sweet 
potion  to  the  health  of  the  ^  captain,**  whom,  by  the  way,  he  had 
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not  recognised  as  Black  Zam.  Indeed,  bow  sboald  he^  as  his  vision 
had  never  consciously  tested  on  that  indiyidiial  ? 

Oat  of  respect  for  his  distinguished  guest,  Tidierne  had  paused 
in  his  broken  reply  until  the  gtoss  had  been  drained  and  returned 
with  thanks.  Then,  resmning  the  thread,  he  continued : 

**Gontiyban'  is  as  may  b^^'-periuips  thatfs  foreign  linga  But  If 
ye  be  azkin'  me  whether  Oie  zpiritz  be  dooty  free  Vm  bounden  to  say 
yez."  And  the  jolly  freebooter  made  the  confession  with  no  show  of 
shame. 

Now  the  Lieutenant  had  half  expected  whai  was  coming,  and 
found  reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  having  outflanked  his  own 
conscience  by  manoeuvring  the  spirits  down  his  throat  on  a  mis- 
understanding. This  manceuvre  had  given  him  the  opportunity  of 
fortifying  the  body  against  possible  contingencies,  he  thought,  and 
meanwhile  the  hollands  were  spreading  a  conjfortabie  glow  which 
should  make  him  more  capable  of  dealing  with  the  drcumstance 
which  now  considerably  modified  the  situation  from  his  point  of 
view.  His  eye  wandered  to  the  stern  rail  of  the  sloop,  and  there  he 
saw  In  bright  gold  letters  the  legend  **  The  Gentle  Pilgrim.''  That 
denched  it  Then  his  eye  wandered  to  where  his  marines  were 
crowded  together  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship— a  goodly  crowd,  with 
guns  and  dry  powder,  outnumbering  by  many  tiie  ^  Gentle  Pilgrims.' 
He  eonsidefed  the  point  It  was  an  awkward  situation  indeed,  but 
he  realised  in  a  twinkling  that  he  was  master  of  it  Then  with  an 
impetuosity  which  was  worthy  to  precede  reflection  he  called  his 
men  sharply  to  attention,  and  they  lined  up  on  the  deck  straight  and 
tall,  while  every  one  stood  silent.  His  voice  fell  solemnly  on  the  ship 
thus,  as  he  turned  to  the  black-bearded  skipper  : 

"It  is  my  duty  to  inform  you  tliat  certain  facts  have  come  to  my 
knowledge  within  the  last  few  moments  which  compel  me  to  proclaim 
you,  Samuel  Treherne,  and  all  your  men  here,  prisoners  of  the  King.** 

It  was  silent  before,  but  now  the  silence  froze  hard  and  grew 
solid.  Men  could  not  believe  their  ears,  and  waited  as  if  to  receive 
a  repetition  of  the  incredible.  And  the  silence  might  have  continued 
for  ever— indeed,  some  who  were  present  and  profess  to  know  say  it 
certainly  would,  had  not  a  bland,  persuasive  voice  risen  up  from  the 
back  of  the  crowd  and  precipitated  itself  full  on  the  ear  of  the 
master  of  the  sttuatton*" 

If  thafs  a  lact^  m'  lord,  I'll  take  ten  guuieas  of  your  lordship  to 
Gomj^ete  the  bargain*"  And  the  bustnesdike  Davy  advanced,  rub- 
Ung  tus  hands,  tfarongh  an  avenue  made  for  him  fay  the  "Gentle 
FUgrims." 
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It  was  too  much  even  for  Lieutenant  Crackthorpe,  and  the 
ridiciiloufiicat  of  the  aftir  forced  hiflu  to  idax  his  aetcritj  in  a 
gn&w  of  gf**ttine  laiij^itfr  which  bad  cofitiptHii  coinftpiBfWBf. 

''in  aetUe  my  debt  with  yoii»  Da?7,  foa  bopeteai  bfpocrilc^  at 
a  later  date^  and  700  ifaall  have  what  I  promiaed  without  bSL  But 
ui  the  inteieati  of  aoctuaqr  I  woidd  lemind  jouy  my  friend,  that  the 
tema  were  powidi^  not  guineas,''  a  point  aboat  whidi  Maaler  Davy 
waa  fcgvlariy  tallied  tetheieatofhialilebyhia  frienda  at  Water* 
mouth. 

All  this  time  Black  Zam  had  pulled  his  beard  as  it  had  never 
been  pulled  l>efore.    At  length  lie  spoke : 

•*  I  donn'  iliiz  at  all.  Why,  mun,  zuppoze  I  had  left  'ee  on 
the  wrack,  wliat  then  ?  'Ec  doan'  think,  do  'ee^  as  I  zaved  ee  20  '2 
'ec  could  make  uz  prisone  rs  ?" 

"Not  at  all,  Trc[icrnt:.  nDt  at  all,"  returned  the  Lieutenant 
*'  But  a  niari  must  do  his  duty,  and  if  he  don't — great  ged — ht  s  no 
man.  I  think  I  know  my  duty,  and  as  an  ofBcer  of  the  King  (God 
blc<>s  him  !)  I  am  obl^ed,  you  undeistand*-*it'8  all  so  clear,  you  aee. 
On  the  other  hand  you  must— yea,  begp4  you  moat — believe  in  my 
gratitude  for  your  timely  help." 

*'  I  be  dommed  if  I  'eer  h'ard  of  gtatitood  loike  that'n,  to  make 
a  man  priaoner  after  he'a  zaved  *eie  loiie.* 

Lieutenant  Oackthorpe'a  adheaion  to  duty  waa  now  beginning 
to  give  way  before  hla  better  feetinga.  He  aaw  the  monatioua 
ingratitude  of  doing  an  mjury  to  thoae  who  had  ao  generoiialy  con- 
ferred a  bating  benefit  upon  him  and  hia  at  great  riak  to  themselvea. 
It  is  true  that  the  object  of  his  life  had  recently  been  to  capture 
this  VI  ry  of  freetraders,  and  hi  re  thry  were  in  the  hollow  of 

his  haiui.  Still,  duty  has  its  Hmitations,  and  shall  not,  with  a  niaaly 
man,  l>e  ullnw^  d  to  transgress  its  boundaries.  So  he  made  a  tem- 
porary shufllr  111  tiiis  way. 

*•  (it  iitlcinen,"  he  began  graciously,  "I  have  thought  over  this 
matter  a  second  time,  and  although  the  facts  1  referred  to  do  legally 
— yes,  by  heaven,  legally — incriminate  all  who  are  concerned  with 
the  present  voyage  of  this  boat,  still,  upon  other  considerationa 
which  I  need  not  enter  into^  I  do  for  the  present  suspend  the  power 
which  I  have  to  arrest  you,  and  dedare  instead  that  my  previous 
prodamation  is  hereby  revoked  and  canceUed." 

This  then  waa  the  Ljeutenanf a  method  of  confeaaing  that  he 
Jiad  made  a  monatroua  miatake  of  the  head,  and  that  hia  gncioua 


ty  the  King  muat  reat  content  without  thia  batch  of  ptiaoneis. 
;h  the  teveraal  of  the  dedaion  waa  poasibly  not  competent 
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to  affect  His  Majesty's  habitual  placidity,  yet  this  sudden  change  of 
front  was  naturally  received  by  the  crew  of  the  Gentle  Pilgrim  *^ 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  suspicion,  and  they  felt  uneasy  as  to  the 
ultimate  lesult  as  they  watched  the  faaid-biowed  Lieoteaant  pacing 
a  plank  on  the  weather  side  of  the  ship  plunged  in  deepest  thought. 
He  evidendy  had  a  mental  nut  to  ctack  which  was  of  the  hardest, 
and*  judging  from  the  eipiession  of  hu  fiice,  when  aadted  found 
not  to  contain  the  sweetest  of  kernels. 

This  deep  mood  of  thought  renuuned  on  the  officer  for  an  hour 
or  more,  during  which  time  the  "  Gentle  Pilgrim "  drew  steadily 
neaier  to  her  port. 

At  length  the  quay  was  reached,  and  there  stood  the  astonished 
population  of  \Vatermouth,  breathlessly  waiting  for  the  solution  of 
the  amazing  [irohlem  which  faced  them.  King's  men  and  free- 
booters all  together  in  a  smugglers'  boat — what  could  it  mean? 

The  "Gentle  Pilgrim"  was  soon  made  fast  to  her  moorings, 
whilst  the  silent  crowd  of  spectators  retired  a  little  to  make  room 
for  the  marines  to  diaw  up  on  the  landing-stage.  These  were 
followed  by  the  crew  of  the  "  Aigus,"  who  took  up  a  position  in  the 
immediate  rear.  Lastly  Lieutenant  Crackthorpe  leapt  ashore  and 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  men,  all  fodng  the  little  sloop  as  she  swayed 
gently  at  her  hawsers.  lYeheme  and  his  companions  saw  that  the 
ded^ve  moment  had  oome^  and  they  simultaneously  turned  their 
g^se  on  tise  Lieutenant,  who  at  once  commenced  to  address  them : 

Captain  Treheme,  for  myself  and  in  the  name  of  the  crew  of 
the  'Argus,'  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  the  help 
wfaidi  you  and  your  brave  comrades  have  rendered  us,  and  I  beg 
you  to  forget  that  I  ever — ever — eh,  eh — presumed — yes,  presumed, 
why  not? — presumed  to  use  my  power  against  you  in  return  for 
your — for  your — courage  and  kindness.  Had  I  acted  with  strict 
fairness  to  my  Government  I  should  of  course  have  acted  with — 
with — w^hat  you  might  perhaps  call  ingratitude  to  you,  and  I  chose 
therefore  to — to — that  is  to  say — exactly  as  I  have  chosen.  And, 
now,  gentlemen,  having  got  myself  into  this  predicament  there  is 
nothing  left  me  but  to  surrender  myself  to  my  Admiral  to  be  court 
martialled  for  having  &iled  to  do  my  duty.  Men  of  the  *  Argus,* 
fight  fric^  quid(  march!"  And  the  marineSi  shouldering  their 
muskets^  for  once  followed  their  commander  with  something  of 
sympathy  ai  he  led  them  stiffly  away  thiou^  the  applause  of  the 
people. 
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CRETE  UNDER  THE  VENETIANS 

(1904-1669). 

OF  aU  the  Lmntine  potsesnom  aoquiied  by  Vance  as  the 
lesult  of  die  Fourth  CriMide^  by  fiv  the  most  impoitaiit  mu 
the  great  idand  of  Ciete,  whidi  the  obtidoed  from  Boniface  of  Moot- 
lienat  at  the  coat  of  lo^ooo  marks  of  silver.  At  that  time  the  popa- 
Uttioa  of  the  island,  which  in  antiquity  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  million,  was  probably  about  500,000  or  600,000.*  Lying  on  the 
way  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  it  was  an  excellent  stopping-place  for  the 
Venetian  merchantincn,  and  the  immense  sums  of  money  expended 
upon  its  defence  prove  the  value  which  the  slircwd  statesmen  of  the 
lagoons  set  upon  it.  Whether  its  retention  was  really  worth  the 
enormous  loss  of  l)lood  and  treasure  which  it  involved  may  perhaps 
be  doubted,  though  in  our  own  days  the  Concert  of  I'^urope  has 
thought  fit  to  spend  about  thrice  the  value  of  the  island  in  the  pro- 
cess of  freeing  it  from  the  Turk.  What  distinguishes  the  medieval 
history  of  Crete  from  that  of  the  other  Frank  possessions  in  the 
Near  East  is  the  almost  constant  insubordination  of  the  Cretan  popu- 
Uition.  While  in  the  Duchy  of  Athens  we  scarcely  hear  of  any  rest- 
lessness on  the  part  of  the  Greeksi  while  in  Uie  Principality  of 
Adiaia  they  gave  compaiativdy  little  trouble^  while  in  the  Aidii* 
pelago  they  seldom  murmured  against  their  Dukes—^n  Crete,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  insurrection  foOowed  another  in  rapid  succession, 
and  the  first  160  years  of  Venetian  rule  are  little  else  than  a  record 
of  insurrections.  The  masters  of  the  island  explained  this  by 
convenient  theory,  applied  in  our  own  time  to  the  Irish,  that  the 
Cretans  had  a  double  dose  of  original  sin,  and  the  famous  verse  of 
Epimenides,  to  which  the  New  Testament  has  given  undying  reputa- 
tion, must  have  been  often  in  the  mouths  of  Venetian  statesmen.  But 
there  were  other  and  more  natural  reasons  for  the  stubborn  resistance 
of  the  islanders.   After  the  reconquest  of  Crete  by  NikephOros 

*  Sttmik^  Sfwirrat^  r«v  «Aflvf ^  T^r  B^^s,  183  aqq.  |  FmU^,  Tramk 
im  Cln^ii.  316. 
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PhokftSi  die  Byzantine  Government  had  sent  thither  many  membm 
of  distinguished  militaiy  fiunities,  and  their  descendants,  the  Arekm$K 
of  the  ishudd  at  the  time  of  the  Venetiaii  inmioo,  ftunished  tiie 
leaden  for  these  pereimial  revolts.^  Moreover,  the  topop«phy  of 
Oete  is  admiiah^  suited  for  guerilla  naifiue ;  the  combination  of  an 
insular  with  a  hi^iland  spirit  constitutes  a  double  gage  of  indepen' 
dence,  and  what  the  Venetians  regarded  as  a  vice  the  modem  Cke^ 
reckon  as  a  virtue. 

Even  before  the  Venetians  bad  had  time  to  take  possession  of 
the  island,  their  great  rivals,  the  Genoese,  had  established  a  colony 
there,  so  that  it  was  clear  from  the  outset  thai  \'cnicc  was  not  the 
only  Latin  Power  desirous  of  obtaining  Crete.  The  first  landing  of 
the  Venetians  was  efTected  at  Spinalonga,  where  a  small  colony  was 
founded.  But,  before  the  rest  of  the  island  could  be  annexed,  a 
Genoese  citizen,  Count  Henry  of  Malta,  one  uf  the  most  daring 
seamen  of  his  age,  had  set  foot  in  Crete  at  the  instigation  of  Genoa, 
and  invited  the  Cretans  to  join  his  standard.  A  larger  force  was 
then  despatched  from  Venice,  which  drove  out  the  Maltese  adven- 
turer, who  appealed  to  the  Pope  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Church, 
and  continued  to  trouble  the  conquerors  for  some  years  more;  In 
I907  TSepolo  had  been  appointed  the  first  Venetian  Governor,  or 
Dttke^  as  he  was  s^led,  of  Crete ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  armistice 
with  Genoa  in  isia  that  the  first  comprehensive  attempt  at  colonisa- 
tion was  mad^  and  the  oiganisation  of  a  Cretan  Government 
was  undertakea  Aecoiding  to  the  feudal  principles  then  in  vQgue^ 
whidi  a  oentuiy  earlier  had  been  adopted  for  the  colonisation  of  the 
Holy  Land,  the  isbnd  was  divided  into  139  knights'  fiefs  (a  num- 
ber subsequently  raised  to  200,  and  then  to  230)  and  408  sergeants' 
or  foot- soldiers'  fiefs,  and  volunteers  were  invited  to  Like  tliem.  The 
former  class  ol  lands  was  bestowed  on  Venetian  nobles,  the  latter  on 
ordinary  citizens  ;  but  in  both  cases  the  fiefs  became  the  permanent 
property  of  the  holders,  who  could  dispose  of  tliein  by  will  or  sale, 
provided  that  they  bequeathed  or  sold  them  to  Venetians.  The 
nobles  received  houses  in  Candia,  the  Venetian  eapital  (which  now 
gave  its  name  to  the  whole  island),  as  well  as  pasture  for  their  cattle, 
the  State  reserving  to  itself  the  direct  ownership  of  the  strip  of  coast 
in  which  Candia  lay,  the  fort  of  Temenos  and  its  precincts,  and  any 
gold  or  silver  mines  that  might  hereafter  be  discovered.  The 
division  of  the  island  into  parts,  or  mHm^  was  modelled,  like  the 
whole  scheme  of  administration,  on  the  ariangements  of  the  city  of 
Venice,  where  the  sesHeri  still  survive.  So  close  was  the  analogy 
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between  the  colonial  and  the  metropolitan  divisions  that  the  colonists 
of  each  sestiere  in  Crete  sprang  from  the  same  sesHert  at  \'enicc — a 
system  which  stimulated  local  feeling.  At  the  head  of  each  sestiere 
an  official  known  ai*  a  capitano  was  placed,  while  the  government  of 
the  colony  was  carried  on  by  a  greater  and  a  lesser  Council  of  the 
colonists,  i)v  two  Councillors  representing  the  Doge,  and  by  the 
Duke,  who  usually  held  office  for  two  years.  The  first  hatch  of 
colonists  was  composed  of  twenty  six  citizens  and  ninety-four  nobles 
of  the  Republic,  the  latter  drawn  from  some  of  the  best  Ven'*n'aii 
fiunilies.  But  it  is  curious  that,  while  we  still  find  descendants  of 
Venetian  houses  in  the  Cyclades  and  at  Corfu,  scarcely  a  trace  of 
them  remains  in  Crete.  ^  As  for  ecclesiastical  matters,  always  of 
such  paramount  importance  in  the  Levant,  the  existing  system  was 
adopted  by  the  newcomers.  Gandia  remained  an  archbisbopric, 
undisr  whidi  the  five  bishoprics  of  the  island  were  phced ;  but  the 
churches  were  occupied  by  the  Latin  dergy,  and  that  body  was 
required,  no  less  than  the  bity,  to  contribute  its  quota  of  taxation 
towards  the  defence  of  the  cai^taL 

The  division  of  the  island  into  fie6  naturally  caused  mudi  bad 
blood  among  the  natives,  who  objected  to  this  appropriation  of  their 
lands.  In  121 2,  the  same  year  which  witnessed  the  arrival  ut  the 
colonists,  aii  insurrection  broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  the 
powerful  family  of  the  Hagiostephanttai.  The  rising  soon  assumed 
such  serious  proportions  that  Tiepolo  called  in  the  aid  of  Duke 
Marco  I.  of  Naxos,  whose  duplicity  in  this  connection  was  narrated 
in  the  November  number  of  this  magazine.  In  addition  to  these 
internal  troubles,  the  Genoese  and  the  Count  of  Malta  again  became 
active  \  but  the  Venetians  wisely  purchased  their  acquiescence  in  the 
existing  state  of  things  by  valuable  concessions,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  recognition  of  Genoa's  former  privileges  of  trade  with  the 
Empire  of  Romania.  Five  years  later,  however,  a  fresh  Cretan 
insunection,  due  to  the  high-handed  action  of  the  Venetian  officials^ 
caused  the  proud  Republic  of  St  BCaik  to  admit  the  necessity  of 
coocediog  something  to  the  ishmders.  The  ringleaders  received  a 
number  of  knights'  fiefs,  and  became  Venetian  vassals.  But  a 
further  distribution  of  lands  in  the  parts  of  the  island  hitherto 
unconfiscated  kindled  a  new  revolt.  Xhe  rebels,  seeing  the  growth  of 
the  Empire  of  Nice,  offered  their  country  to  the  Emperor  Vatdtzes 
if  he  would  come  and  deliver  them,  while  the  Duke  summoned  the 
reigning  sovereign  of  Naxos  to  his  aid.    The  latter  withdrew  on  the 

*  Hopf>  in  Ersch  und  G  ruber's  Allgenmtu  EmykUfS^^  vol.  85,  ppi  23t<-a» 
941-3,  3ia~4 ;  Fstptnbqs^poulos,  v.  52. 
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approach  of  the  Niccne  admiral,  who  managed  to  land  a  contingent 
in  the  island  Long  after  the  admiral's  departure  tliese  men  held 
their  own  in  the  mountains,  and  it  was  eight  years  before  the 
Venetians  succeeded  in  suppressing  the  rising.  On  the  death  of 
Vatitzes,  the  Cretans  seemed  to  have  lost  hope  of  external  assistance, 
and  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  throw  off  the  Venetian  yoke  till 
after  the  fall  of  the  Latin  Empire  of  Romania.  Meanwhile,  in  1252, 
a  fresh  scheme  of  colonisation  was  carried  out ;  ninety  more  kiiights* 
fiefii  woe  granted  in  the  west  of  the  island,  and  the  town  of  Canea, 
the  present  capital,  was  founded,  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Csfdonia; '  one  half  of  the  new  city  ipas  reserved  to  Venioe^  and  the 
other  half  became  the  property  of  the  colonists. 

After  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Greeks,  the  value  of 
tbe  island  became  greater  than  ever  to  the  Venetians.  Three  years 
after  Uiat  event  we  find  the  Doge  Zeno  writing  to  Pope  Urban  IV. 
tfiat  ''the  whole  strength  of  the  Empire  "  lay  in  Grete^  while  at  the 
same  time  the  re^val  of  the  Greek  cause,  both  on  the  Bosporos  and 
in  the  Morea,  led  to  an  attack  upon  it  by  the  Byzantine  forces.  But 
Venice  had  less  difficulty  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Emperor  than 
in  managing  her  unrul)  subjects.  In  1268  the  Venetian  colonists 
rose  under  leaders  >vho  bore  the  honoured  names  of  Venier  and 
Gradenigo,  demanding  complete  separation  from  the  mother  country. 
The  harsh  policy  of  the  Rc- public  towards  her  colonies  was  an  excuse 
for  this  outbreak ;  but  no  further  attempt  of  the  kind  was  made  f<Mf 
another  hundred  years,  when  the  descendants  of  the  Venier  and  the 
Gradenigo  of  ia68  headed  a  far  more  serious  rebellion.  Another 
Greek  rising  now  followed,  this  time  Ofganised  by  the  brothers 
ChoititflUi  but  the  Venetians  had  now  succeeded  in  winning  over  a 
party  among  the  CretanSi  including  Al^os  KaU^geSi  the  richest  of 
all  the  Afthortiti,  This  man  used  all  his  local  influence  on  the  side 
of  the  Government ;  yet  even  so  the  rebeUion  continued  for  several 
yearsandal  times  thiealened  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  One  Venetian 
Governor  was  hired  into  themountahis,  sufpiised.  and  dain ;  another 
was  driven  behind  the  walls  of  Qmdta,  and  only  saved  from  capture 
by  the  fidelity  of  the  Greek  inhabitants  of  that  district.  At  last 
adequate  reinforcements  arrived,  the  Chortdtzai  were  banished  from 
the  island,  and  the  castle  of  Selino  was  erected  to  overawe  the  rebels 
in  their  part  of  the  country.  Peace  then  reigned  for  a  few  years,  and 
the  conciliatory  policy  of  the  next  Governor  earned  for  him  the  title 
of  "the  good"  Duke  from  the  Cretan  subjects  of  the  Republic. 

But  the  calm  was  soon  disturbed  by  a  fresh  outbreak.    In  1283 
*  See  PuUcj,  L  ii-i7»  oothispoiDU   He  identifies  the  two  places. 
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the  same  Al^xios  Kallerges  who  had  been  so  valuable  an  auxiliary 
q£  Venice  in  the  last  rising  inaugurated  a  rebellion  whirh,  axismg 
out  of  the  curtail oient  of  his  own  laiuily  privileges,  spread  to  the 
whole  island  and  lasted  for  sixteen  years.  The  home  Government 
made  the  mistake  of  under-estimating  the  importance  of  this  move- 
ment, which  it  neglected  to  suppress  at  the  outset  by  the  despatch 
of  large  bodies  of  men.  As  usual,  the  msurgents  operated  in  the 
mountains,  whence  the  Veoetians  were  unable  to  dislodge  thenii 
while  the  Genoese  laid  Canet  in  ashes  in  1293,  and  tded  to  establish 
leUtioQS  with  the  insunectionary  chief.  But  KalMrges  was  not  dis- 
posed to  eichange  the  rule  of  one  Italian  State  for  that  of  another, 
and,  as  he  saw  at  bist  that  he  could  not  shake  off  the  Venetian  yoke 
sb^jte-handedy  he  came  to  lenns  with  the  Govenior.  His  patriotic 
refusal  of  the  Genoese  offers  had  eidted  the  admiiation  of  the 
Venetians,  who  were  ready  to  make  oonoessioas  to  one  whom 
Genoa  could  not  seduce.  He  was  allowed  to  keep  the  fiefs  which 
the  Angeh  had  granted  in  the  Byzantine  days  to  his  family,  he  was 
created  a  knight,  and  his  heirs  received  permission  to  intermarry 
with  Venetians— a  practice  absolutely  prohibited  as  a  rule  in 
Venetian  colonies.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  both 
parties  to  this  treaty  kept  their  word.  Kallerges  on  his  death-bed 
bade  his  four  sons  remam  true  to  Venice;  one  of  his  grandsons 
fought  in  her  cause,  and  his  descendants  were  rewarded  with  the 
title  of  patricians — at  that  time  a  rare  distinction.  These  frequent 
insurrections,  combined  witii  the  horrors  of  plague  and  famine,  do 
not  seem  to  have  permanently  injured  the  resources  of  the  island, 
nor  were  the  ravages  of  corsairs,  fitted  out  by  the  Catalans  of 
Attica  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  felt  much  beyond 
the  coast.  At  any  late^  in  1520  such  was  the  prosperity  of  the 
colony  that  the  Governor  was  able  to  remit  a  large  surplus  to  Venice 
after  defraying  the  costs  of  administration.  But  the  harsh  policy  of 
the  Rqrablic  gradually  alienated  the  colonists  as  well  as  the  natives. 
A  demand  for  ship-money  caused  a  fresh  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  in 
Z333,  in  which  one  of  the  Kall^igai  fought  for,  and  another  of  them 
against,  the  Venetian  Government  Eight  yean  later  a  member  of 
that  famous  Cretan  family,  forgetting  the  patriotic  conduct  of  his 
great  ancestor,  entered  into  i^gotiatiotis  with  the  Turks ;  but  he 
was  invited  to  a  parley  by  the  Venetian  Governor,  who  had  him 
arresled  as  a  traitor  and  thrown  in  a  sack  into  the  sea.  I'liis  act  of 
cruelty  and  treachery  ii^d  the  effect  of  embittering  and  prolonging 
the  Cretan  resistance,  so  that  the  Venetians  soon  held  jnothin^  in 
the  island  except  the  capital  and  a  few  castles.   At  last  the  arrival 
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of  overwhelming  reinforcements  forced  the  rebel  leader,  Michael 
Psaromelingos,  to  bid  his  servant  kill  him,  and  the  rebellion  was 
over.  The  death  of  this  chieftain  has  formed  the  subject  of  a  modem 
Greek  drama,  for  the  Greeks  of  the  mainland  have  always  admired, 
and  sometimes  imitated,  the  desperate  valomr  of  tbeir  Cretan 
brethren.  On  the  Venetians  this  revolt  made  so  great  an  impression 
that  the  Duke  wts  onlered  to  admit  no  Cretan  into  the  Great 
Council  of  the  island  without  the  special  permission  of  the  Doge — an 
Older  due  as  much  to  the  fears  of  the  home  Government  as  to  the 
jealousy  of  the  cokmists. 

But  the  most  signiScant  feature  of  this  insurrection  was  fhe 
apathy  of  the  Venetian  vassals  in  contributing  their  quota  of  horses 
and  men  for  the  defence  of  the  island.  Somewhat  earlier,  the 
knights  had  been  compelled,  in  spite  of  their  vigorous  protests,  to 
pay  the  sum  which,  by  the  terms  of  their  feudal  tenure,  they  were 
supposed  to  expend  upon  their  armed  followers,  direct  to  the 
Exchequer,  which  took  care  to  see  that  the  money  was  properly 
applied.  Many  of  the  poorer  among  them  now  foinid  themselves 
unable  to  provide  the  amounts  which  the  Government  required,  and  . 
so  became  heavily  indel)ted  to  the  Treasury.  It  was  tlie  opinion  of 
Venetian  statesmen  that  Crete  should  be  self-supporting,  but  it  at 
last  became  necessary  to  grant  a  little  grace  to  the  impoverished 
debtors,  some  of  whom  had  shown  signs  of  coquetting  with  the 
Turks*  Thus  the  discontented  Venetian  colonists,  who  had  been 
bom  and  trained  for  the  most  part  in  an  island  which  exercises  a 
strong  attraction  on  even  foreign  residents,  found  that  they  had  more 
grievances  in  common  with  the  Gredcs  than  bonds  of  union  with 
the  dty  of  their  ancestois.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  had 
elapsed  since  the  first  great  batch  of  colonists  had  left  the  lagoons 
for  the  great  Gredt  island  Redress  had  been  stubbornly  refused, 
and  it  only  needed  a  spark  to  set  the  whole  colony  ablaze. 

In  1362  a  new  Duke,  Leonardo  Dandolo,  arrived  at  Candia 
with  orders  from  the  \  enetian  Senate  to  den^and  from  the  knights 
a  contribution  towards  the  repair  of  the  harbour  there.  The  knights 
contended  that,  as  the  harbour  would  benefit  trade,  whicii  was  the 
interest  of  the  Repuljlic,  while  their  income  was  exclusively  derived 
from  agriculture,  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  home  Govern- 
ment. As  the  Senate  persisted,  the  whole  body  of  knights  rose 
under  the  command  of  two  young  members  of  the  order,  Tito 
Venier,  Lord  of  Cerigo — the  island  which  afterwards  formed  part  of 
the  Septinsular  Republic — and  Tito  Gradenigo^  entered  the  Duke's 
palace^  and  pot  him  and  his  councillors  in  irons.  Having  arrested 
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all  the  Venetian  merchants  whom  they  could  find,  the  lehek  then 
proclaimed  the  independence  of  Oete— how  often  tince  then  has  it 
not  been  announced  !^ppointed  Marco  Giadenigo,  Tito^s  uncle, 
Duke,  and  elected  four  Councillors  from  their  own  ranks.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  support  of  the  Greeks  they  declared  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  had  ceased  to  exist  throughout  the  isiainL  an<J 
announced  their  own  acceptance  of  the  Orthodox  faith.  In  token 
of  the  new  order  of  tilings  the  Venetian  insignia  were  torn  dowr» 
from  all  the  pubhc  buildings,  and  St.  Mark  made  way  for  Titus,  the 
patron  saint  and  first  bishop  of  Crete.^  The  theological  arguniL'nt 
was  more  than  tht:  Cirerks  could  resist,  and  the  descendants  of 
Catholic  Venetians  and  Orthodox  ArchonUs  made  common  cause 
against  Popery  and  the  tax-collector. 

When  the  news  reached  Venice,  it  excited  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. But|  as  no  suflkient  forces  were  available»  the  Republic 
resolved  to  try  what  persuasion  could  effect  A  trusty  Greek  from 
the  Venetian  colony  of  Methdne  was  sent  to  treat  with  the  Giedes, 
while  five  commissioners  proceeded  to  negotiate  with  the  revolution 
ary  Government  at  Candia.  The  commissioners  were  courteously 
heard ;  but  when  it  was  found  that  they  were  empowered  to  offer 
nothing  but  an  amnesty,  and  that  only  on  condition  of  prompt 
submission  to  the  Republic,  they  were  plainly  told  that  the  liberty 
recently  won  by  arms  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  the  commands 
of  the  Venetian  Senate.  Nothing  remained  hiiL  to  draw  the  sword, 
and  the  home  Government  had  prudently  availed  itself  of  the 
negotiations  to  begin  its  preparations,  both  diplomatic  and  naval. 
All  the  Powers  friendly  to  Venice,  the  Pope,  the  Emperor  Charles  IV., 
the  King  of  France,  and  the  Queen  of  Naples,  even  Genoa  herself, 
forbade  their  subjects  to  trade  with  the  island,  and  the  Pope,  alarmed 
at  the  apostasy  of  the  colonists,  addressed  a  pastoral  to  the  recalcitrant 
Cretans.  But  neither  papal  arguments  nor  an  international  boycott 
could  bend  the  stubborn  minds  of  the  insurgents.  It  was  not  tilt 
the  arrival  of  the  Venetian  fleet  and  army,  the  latter  under  the 
oommand  of  Luchino  dal  Verme,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  who  had 
warned  him,  with  the  inevitable  allusions  to  the  classic  poets  and 
to  St  Paul,  of  the  untruthfulness^"  «*  craft,"  and  "deceit"  of  the 
Cretans,  that  the  movement  was  crushed. 

The  armament  was  of  considemble  size.  Italy  had  been  ransacked 
for  soldiers,  the  Duchy  of  the  Archipelago  and  Euboea  for  ships, 
and  Nicolb  Speszabanda,  the  regent  of  Naxos,  hastened  to  assist  his 
Venetian  patrons.    Candia  speedily  fell,  and  then  the  commissioncif 
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who  accompanied  the  military  and  naval  forces  proceeded  to  nictc  oul 
punishment  to  tlic  chief  insurgents  vviihout  mercy.  Marco  Gradenigo 
and  two  others  were  bt^hcaded  on  the  platform  of  the  castle,  where 
their  corpses  were  ordered  to  rema.ia,  under  penalty  of  the  loss 
of  a  hand  to  any  one  who  tried  to  remove  them.  1  he  same  bloody 
and  brief  assizes  were  held  in  Caneaand  Rcthymno  ;  the  most  guilty 
were  executed,  the  less  conspicuous  were  banished.  Tito  Venier  was 
captured  by  Venetian  ships  on  the  high  sea,  and  paid  for  his  treason- 
aUe  acts  with  his  head ;  his  accomplice,  Tito  Gradenigo^  nuuiaged  to 
extsgt  to  Rhodes,  but  died  in  exile.  The  property  of  theconspiiaton 
was  eonfiflcated  by  the  State. 

Great  was  the  joy  at  Venice  when  it  was  known  that  the  insurrec- 
tion bad  been  suppressed.  Three  days  were  given  up  to  thanks- 
givings and  festivities^  at  wl^ch  Pctiarefa  was  present,  and  of  which  he 
has  left  an  account  Foreign  powers  congratulated  the  Republic  on 
its  success,  while  in  Crete  itsdf  the  new  Duke  ofdered  the  cdebn*- 
tton  of  Miay  lo  in  each  year—the  anniversary  of  the  capitulation  of 
Candia — as  a  public  holiday.  But  the  peace,  or  perhaps  we  should 
say  desolation,  of  the  island  was  soon  disturbed.  Some  of  the 
banished  colonists  combined  with  three  brothers  of  the  redoulttable 
family  of  the  Kall^rgar,  who  proclaimed  the  Byzantine  Ernj^cror 
sovereign  of  Crete.  This  time  the  Venetian  Government  sent  troops 
at  once  to  Candia,  but  hunger  proved  a  more  effectu  e  weapon  than 
the  sword.  The  inhaljiiarus  of  I.asi'thi,  where  the  insurgents  had 
their  headquarters,  surrendered  the  ringleaders  rather  than  starve. 
Then  followed  a  fresh  series  of  savage  sentences,  for  the  Republic 
considered  that  no  mercy  should  be  shown  to  such  constant  rebels. 
While  the  chiefs  were  sent  to  the  block,  the  whole  plateau  of  Lasfthi 
was  converted  into  a  desert,  the  peasants  were  carried  off  and  their 
cottages  pulled  down,  and  the  Ion  of  a  foot  and  the  confiscation  of 
hb  cattle  were  pronounced  to  be  the  penalty  of  any  fivmer  or 
hevdsman  who  shoukl  dare  to  sow  com  there  or  to  use  the  spot  for 
pasture.  This  cruel  and  ridiculotts  order  was  obeyed  to  the  letter ; 
for  nearly  a  century  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Crete  was 
allowed  to  remain  in  a  state  of  nature,  till  at  last  in  1463  the  uigent 
requirements  of  the  Venetian  fleet  compelled  the  Senate  to  consent 
to  the  recultivation  of  I>asfthi.  But  as  soon  as  the  temporary 
exigencies  of  the  public  ser\  ice  had  been  satisfied,  Lasfthi  fell  once 
more  under  the  ban,  uniil  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  ccalury 
the  plain  was  placed  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Duke 
and  his  Councillors,  it  would  be  hard  to  discover  any  more 
suicidal  policy  than  this,  which  crippled  the  resources  of  the  colony 
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in  Older  to  grmtify  a  feeling  of  revenge.  Bat  it  has  ever  been  the 
misfcMTtune  of  Crete  that  the  folly  of  her  rulers  has  done  cvcr^tiuxi^ 
possible  to  counteract  her  natural  advantages. 

A  long  period  of  peace  now  ensued,  a  peace  bom  not  of 
prosperous  contentment  but  of  hopeless  exhaustion.    The  first  act 
of  the  Republic  was  to  substitute  for  the  original  oath  of  fealty. 
e3cacted  from  the  colonists  at  the  time  of  the  first  great  scttlc^ment 
1 2 1 2,  a  much  stricter  formula  of  obedience.    The  next  was  to  put 
up  to  auction  the  vacant  fiefs  of  the  executed  and  banished  knights 
«l  Venice,  for  it  had  been  resolved  that  none  of  those  estates  should 
be  acquired  by  members  of  the  Greek  aristocnqr.  The  bidding 
¥rat  nol  very  brisk,  for  Crete  had  a  had  character  on  the  Venetiaa 
ezdiange^  so  tfaat^  some  jeais  laler,  on  the  destruction  of  the  castle 
of  Tenedo^  tbe  Republic  transported  the  whole  popiilalion  to 
Guidia.  There  they  settled  outside  the  capital  in  a  suburb  wbidi, 
from  their  old  home,  received  the  name  of  Le  Tenedee.^ 

We  hear  little  about  Oete  during  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  was  so  ctiticsl  a  time  for  the  Franks  of  the  mainland 
The  principal  grievance  of  the  colonists  at  that  period  seems  to  have 
been  die  anoganoe  of  the  Jews,  against  whom  they  twice  petitioned 
the  Government.    It  was  a  Jew,  however,  who,  together  with  a  pnest, 
betrayed  to  the  Duke  the  plot  which  had  been  concocted  by  a  lead- 
ing Greek  of  Rethynmo  in  1453  for  the  murder  of  all  the  Venetian 
on  one  day,  the  incarceration  of  all  other  foreigners,  and  the 
pTTxr^aniation  of  a  Greek  prince  as  sovereign  of  the  island.  The 
capture  of  Constant. no?!e  by  the  Turks  in  that  year,  foJJowed  as  it 
was  by  the  flight  of  many  Greek  families  to  Crete,  induced  the 
Venetians  to  take  more  stringent  precautions  against  the  intrigues  of 
their  Cretan  subjects.  An  order  was  issued  empowering  tbe  Duke 
to  make  away  with  any  suspected  Cretans  without  trial  or  public 
inquiry  of  any  kind.   We  are  reminded  by  this  horrible  ordinance 
of  the  secret  commission  for  the  slaughter  of  daogeroos  Helots 
which  had  been  one  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  Nothing  could  better 
show  the  insecurity  of  Venetian  nile^  even  after  two  centuries  and  a 
luOf  had  passed  sinoe  the  conquest  Another  incident^  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century,  shows  how  savage  was  the  punish- 
ment meted  out  to  the  insuigents»  with  the  approval  of  the  authorities. 
At  that  period  the  Cretans  of  Selino»  Sphakii,  and  the  Rhia,  not  Ux 
from  the  btter  place  united  their  forces  against  their  Venetian 
masters  under  the  leadership  of  the  Pateropuuloi  clan.    The  three 
insurgent  districts  were  formed  into  an  independent  Republic,  of 
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wluch  a  leading  Greek  was  chosen  Rector.  The  Venetians  of  Canet, 
under  the  preteact  of  a  wedding  feast  at  the  villa  of  one  of  their 

countrymen  at  the  charming  village  of  Alikiandu,  lured  the  Rector 
and  some  fifty  of  his  friends  to  that  place,  seized  the  guests  after  the 
banquet,  and  hanged  or  shot  him,  his  son,  and  many  others  in  cold 
blood.    The  remainder  of  the  rebels  were  rigorously  proscribed,  and 
a  pardon  was  granted  to  those  alone  who  produced  at  Canea  the 
gory  head  of  a  father,  a  brother,  a  cousin,  or  a  nephew.*    Nor  were 
the  foes  of  Venice  only  those  of  her  own  household.    The  Turkish 
peril,  which  had  manifested  itself  in  sporadic  raids  before  the  fall  of 
Constantiaople,  became  more  pressing  after  the  loss  of  the  Morea. 
Appeals  were  made  by  the  inhabitants  for  reinforcements  and  arms, 
and  at  last,  when  the  capture  of  Euboea  by  the  Turks  had  deprived 
them  of  that  valuable  station,  the  Venetians  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  piotectioa  of  Ciete^  and  resolved  to  restore  the  walls  of  Candia. 
Tliose  who  saw,  Uke  the  author,  those  magnilicent  fortificatioiis 
before  the  sea-gate  was  destroyed  can  estimate  the  strength  of  the 
town  In  the  later  Venetian  period  Unfortunately,  those  ramparts, 
which  afterwards  kept  the  Tkirks  at  bay  for  twenty-four  yean^  could 
not  prevent  the  dmded  Barbarossa's  ravages  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast   In  1538  that  great  captain  appeared  with  the  whole  Turkish 
fleet — then  a  very  different  affair  from  the  wretched  hulks  which  are 
now  a  terror  only  to  their  crews—  landed  at  Suda  Bay,  laid  all  the 
adjacent  country  waste,  and  nearly  captured  Canea.    Thirty  years 
later,  this  raid  was  repeated  with  even  greater  success,  for  Retiiynino 
was  destroyed,  and  soon  the  loss  of  Cyprus  deprived  Crete  of  a 
bulwark  which  had  hitherto  divided  the  attention  of  the  advancing 
Turk.    Venice  was,  at  length,  thoroughly  alarmed  for  tlie  safety  ot 
her  great  possession,  and  she  took  the  resolve  of  introducing  drastic 
reforms  into  the  island.   With  this  object  an  experienced  statesman, 
Giacomo  Foscsrini,  was  sent  to  Crete  in  1574  as  special  commissioner, 
with  full  powers  to  inquire  into,  and  redress,  the  grievances  of  the 
islanders.  Foscarini,  well  aware  that  his  task  would  be  no  easy  one^ 
endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  on  private  grounds ;  but  his  patriotism 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations,  and  he  set  out  for  Crete  with 
the  intention  of  increasing  the  resources  of  the  island  and  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  inhabitants  against  the  oppression  of  those 
placed  over  them.  In  accordance  with  this  policy,  he  issued,  as 
soon  as  he  had  landed,  a  proclamation,  urging  all  who  had  grievances 
against  any  Venetian  official  to  come  without  fear,  either  openly  or 
in  secret,  before  hini,  in  the  certainty  of  obtaining  justice  and  redress. 
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Mtafidd  icpQrt,  wfaitk  tirovsa  loodaf  figfar  OB  the  sate  of  Crete 

dtxTTfi?  tfac  laLtter  half  of  tbc  smseendi  cei'-«tO! 

Ln.e  tirte  Foscann.  i  vjiit  :Jie  ^l.ind  W3^  divided  np  into 
lies,  3^  G£  wiiicc  Zit^oofpA  to  V  enetiajiSi  who  were  no  longer 
ssbdivided  into  the  two  oruuria!  cLiises  of  kni^ts  and  sergeants,  or 
li^ot  SMidicTS,  bet  were  all  co'.Iectiveiy  kaown  as  knights.  Of  the 
r±ma:T''ng  fie^;,  thirty-five  bclong-rd  to  "ratfre  Cretan  families,  rvrenty- 
ttre;  to  the  Latin  Church,  and  twer.ty  f.ve  to  the  Yenettan  Goveni' 
■K9DL  Nooe  of  these  bst  three  dasses  paid  taxei  or  jidded  senrice 
of  WKf  son  •»  tlK  Republic,  tboi|gii  a  rent  wis  derived  from  such  ot 
tbeSmedcrria'^ai  voeki.  Asniglit  be  gtiessed  from  the  frequent 
icpctttwo  of  OctHi  ■wiectioiBi  tbe  ooodition  of  die  iifttifi&  Cidiii 
wtocsKy  wst  OD6  of  tbe  MOrt  teiioin  problems  bi  tfic  whfitf 
When  Vcnioe  hid  wloplcd,  somcvlnt  iclDclin^y  the  plm  of  beaiov^ 
ing  fids  oD  tfie  Gioeik  ludeisi  fwdve  ptooiiiient  CietsD  fc— wis*^  laid 
been  sefccted,  whooe  desccndinn^  styfcd  ArdmUtpomhi^  or  AnkmU 
TttM^tif  fonmili  ptiffl^gcddMi  wiihoiiti^hgatiops  of  sort*  As 
tiiiio  went  ODy  the  umbcn  of  these  finuiheshidiBCWisedy  til^  sfaoctl^ 
bdbre  Foscsrini  s  Tisit,  tfiey  comprised  at  tesst  400  sools.  But,  as 
the  number  of  the  fiefs  at  their  df«po?a»l  remained  the  same,  a  series 
of  subdivisions  became  this  1<^  to  those  continual 

quarrels  which  were  the  ine\ntable  result  of  the  feudal  s}*stein  all 
over  Greece.  A  i  ard  and  fast  line  v^a^  soon  drawn  betwetn  the 
richer  "sons  of  :'n-c  Archarfffs,"'  who  lived  a  life  of  idleness  and 
luxury  in  the  town-,  and  th  poorer  members  of  the  clan,  who  sank 
into  the  position  of  peasants  on  their  bit  of  land,  without,  howev^, 
losing  their  privileges  and  their  pride  of  descent  The  latter  quality 
invohred  them  in  perpetual  feuds  with  rival  families  equally  aristo- 
cratic and  equally  peiiiiiless»  and  the  celebrated  district  of  Sphaki^ 
in  particular,  had  even  then  acquired  the  evil  notoriety  for  turbulent 
independence  which  it  preserved  down  to  the  end  of  die  nineteenth 
centufy*  Shortly  before  Foscarini  appeared  on  the  scene,  a  Venetian 
commissioner  had  paid  a  visit  to  that  spot  for  the  express  puippse  of 
chastising  the  local  family  of  the  Fdteioi,  whose  heredltaiy  fend  with 
the  family  of  the  Papad6pottl(H  of  Rethymno  had  become  a  public 
scandal.  Both  the  parties,  the  latter  of  whom  still  has  a  representa- 
tive in  an  illustrious  family  resident  at  Venice,  weie  of  common 
litock,  for  both  wore  branches  of  the  ancient  Cretan  clan  of  the 
SkordOoi.    But  they  itated  one  another  with  all  the  bitterness  of 
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near  relatives ;  revenge  was  the  most  precious  heritage  of  their  race  ; 
the  bloody  garment  of  each  victim  was  trensured  up  by  his  family, 
every  member  of  which  wore  mourning  till  bis  murder  had  been 
wiped  out  in  blood ;  and  thus,  as  in  Albania  to-day,  and  in  Corsica 
in  the  days  of  M^rim^  there  was  no  end  to  the  chain  of  assassina- 
tions. On  this  occasion  the  Sphakiots,  who  could  well  maintain  the 
classic  reputation  of  the  Cretan  bowmen,  were  completely  crushed 
by  the  heavily  armed  troops  of  Venice.  Their  homes  were  burned 
to  the  ground,  those  who  resisted  were  slain;  those  who  were 
captured  were  sent  into  exile  at  CorRi,  where  they  mostly  died  of 
cruel  treatment  or  home-sickness,  the  home-sickness  which  every 
true  Cretan  feels  for  his  mountains.  The  survivors  of  the  clan  were 
forbidden  to  rebuild  their  dwellings  or  tu  ai  proach  within  many 
miles  of  their  beloved  Sphakia.  The  inhospitable  valleys  and  rough 
uplands  became  their  refuge,  and  winter  and  lack  of  food  had  Ixien 
steadily  diminishing  their  numbers  when  I  oscarini  arrived  at  Aphakia 
to  sec  (or  himself  how  things  were  in  that  notorious  district. 

Sphakid  lies  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island,  almost  exactly 
opposite  the  Bay  of  Suda  on  the  north.  Foscaiini  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  "a  very  weak  tower/*  occupied  by  a  Venetian 
garrison  of  eleven  men,  and  a  small  hamlet  built  in  terraces  on  the 
hiDs.  The  wildness  of  the  scenery  was  In  keeping,  he  says,  with 
the  wildness  of  the  inhabitants,  whose  bravery,  splendid  physique^ 
and  agility  in  climbing  the  rocks  he  warmly  praises.  Their  appear- 
ance suggested  to  him  a  comparison  with  the  wild  Irish,"  and  they 
have  certainly  vied  with  the  latter  in  the  trouble  which  they  have 
given  to  successive  Governments.  Their  long  hair  and  beards,  their 
huge  boots  and  vast  skirts,  the  dagger,  sword,  bow  and  arrows, 
which  every  Sphakfot  constantly  carried,  and  the  unpleasant  odour 
of  goats,  which  was  derived  from  then  habit  of  sleeping  in  caves 
among  their  herds,  and  whieh  clung  to  their  persons,  struck  the 
observant  Venetian  in  a  more  or  less  agreeable  manner.  Yet  he 
remarked  that,  if  they  were  let  alone  and  not  agitated  l)y  family 
feuds,  they  were  a  mild  and  gentle  race,  and  the  peasant  spokesman 
of  the  clan  seemed  to  him  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  With  this 
man  Foscarini  came  to  terms,  promising  the  Pateroi  a  free  pardon, 
their  return  to  their  homes,  and  the  restoration  of  their  villages,  on 
condition  that  they  should  furnish  men  for  the  Venetian  galleys, 
send  a  deputation  twice  a  year  to  Canea,  and  work  once  annually 
on  the  fortifications  of  that  town.  The  Sphakiots  loyally  kept  these 
conditions  during  the  stay  of  Foscarini  in  the  island,  their  district 
became  a  model  of  Uw  and  order,  while  their  rivals,  the  Fapaddpouloi, 
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vere  frightened  into  obedience  by  the  threats  of  the  energetic  com- 
missioner. He  furihcr  organised  ail  the  native  clans  in  companies 
for  service  in  t!^c  nulitia  under  chiefs,  or  capifani,  chosen  by  him 
from  out  of  their  midst  and  paid  by  the  local  government.  This 
local  militia  was  entrusted  with  the  policing  of  the  island,  on  the 
sound  principle  that  a  former  brigand  makes  the  best  policeman. 
Disobedience  or  Diligence  was  punished  by  degradation  from  the 
privileged  class  of  free  Archonibpoulm^  and  thus  the  military  qualities 
of  the  Cretans  were  diverted  into  a  useful  channel,  and  a  strong 
motive  provided  for  their  loyalty. 

The  next  problem  was  that  of  the  Venetian  kmghts.  It  had 
been  the  original  intention  of  the  Republic  that  none  of  their  fiefs 
should  pass  into  Greek  hands.  But  as  time  went  on  many  of  the 
colonists  had  secretly  sold  their  estates  to  the  natives,  and  had  gone 
back  to  Venice  to  spend  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  in  luxurious  idle* 
ness.  When  Foscarini  arrived*  he  found  that  many  even  of  those 
Venetians  who  remained  in  Crete  had  become  Greek  in  dress, 
n\annci.s,  and  speech.  More  than  sixty  years  earlier  we  hear 
complaints  of  the  lack  of  Catholic  priests  and  of  the  consequent 
indifference  of  the  colonists  to  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  so 
that  we  are  not  suqjrised  to  hear  Foscarini  deploring  the  numerous 
conversions  of  the  \'enetians  in  the  country  districts  to  the'  Orthodox 
faith  through  the  want  of  L,atin  churches.  In  the  town  of  Candia, 
where  the  nobles  were  better  off,  they  still  remained  strict  Catholics, 
and  this  difference  of  religion  marked  them  off  from  the  Orthodox 
people ;  but  their  wives  had  adopted  Oriental  habits,  and  lived  in 
the  seclusion  which  we  associate  with  the  daily  life  of  women  in 
the  East  In  Canea,  which  was  a  more  progressive  pkoe  than  the 
capital,  things  were  a  little  more  hopeful,  but  even  there  education 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  In  the  country,  owing  to  the  sub- 
division of  fiefs,  many  of  the  smaller  Venetian  proprietors  had  sunk 
to  the  condition  of  peasants^  retaining  neither  the  language  nor  the 
chivalrous  hal^ts  of  their  ancestors,  but  only  the  sonorous  names  of 
the  great  Venetian  houses  whence  they  sprang.  All  the  old  martial 
exercises,  on  which  the  Republic  had  relied  fur  the  defence  of  the 
island,  had  long  fallen  inio  abeyance.  Few  of  the  knights  could 
afford  Lo  keep  horses;  few  could  ride  them.  When  they  were  sum- 
moned on  paiade  at  Candia,  they  were  wont  it*  stick  some  of  their 
labourers  on  horseback,  clad  in  their  own  armour,  to  the  scandal 
of  the  Government  and  the  amusement  of  the  spectators,  who  would 
pelt  these  improvised  horsemen  with  bad  oranges  or  stones. 
Another  abuse  arose  from  the  possession  of  one  estate  by  sevend 
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persons,  who  each  contributed  a  part  of  the  horse's  tquipnicnl  which 
the  estate  was  expected  to  furnish.  Thus  the  net  result  of  the 
feudal  arrangements  in  Crete  at  this  ])eriod  was  an  impoverished 
nobility  and  an  utterly  inadequate  system  of  defence. 

Foscarini  set  to  work  to  remedy  these  evils  with  great  courage. 
He  proceeded  to  restore  the  old  feudal  military  service,  with  such 
alterations  as  the  times  required.   He  announced  that  neglect  of 
this  public  duty  would  be  punished  by  confiscation  of  the  vassal's 
fief ;  he  abolished  the  combination  of  several  persons  for  the 
equipment  of  one  honci  but  ordered  that  the  small  proprietora 
should  each  provide  one  of  the  cheap  but  hardy  little  Cretan 
steeds^  leaving  the  wealthier  knf^^ts  to  fimiish  cosdier  animals. 
By  this  means  he  created  a  chivalrous  spirit  among  the  younger 
nobles,  who  bqpan  to  take  pride  in  their  hocsesi  and  i,aoo  horsemen 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  before  he  left  the  isbuid.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  remedy  of  another  abuse— the  excessive 
growth  of  the  native  Cretan  aristocracy  owing  to  the  issue  of  patents 
of  nobility  by  corrupt  officials.    Still  worse  was  the  reckless  bestowal 
of  privileges,  such  as  exemptions  from  person :il  service  on  the  galleys 
and  from  kbour  o\^  tlic  fortifications,  upon  Cretans  of  humble  origin, 
or  even  upon  whole  communities.    The  latter  practice  was  specially 
objectionable,  because  the  privileged  communities  exercised  a  mag- 
netic attraction  upon  the  peasants  of  other  districts,  who  tlocked 
into  them,  leaving  the  less  favoured  i)arts  of  the  island  almost 
depopulated.    Quite  apart  from  this  cause,  the  diminution  of  the 
population,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Venetian  conquest  was  about 
half  a  million,  but  had  sunk  to  271,489  shortly  before  Foscarini's 
arrival,  was  sufficiently  serious.   It  is  obvious  that  in  ancient  times, 
Crete  with  its  "  ninety  cities  **  must  have  supported  a  laige  number 
of  inhabitants ;  but  the  pUigues,  faminesp  and  earthquakes  of  the 
sixteenth  century  had  lessened  the  population,  already  diminished 
by  Turkish  raids  and  internal  insurrections.   In  1534  no  fewer  than 
24,000  penons  died  of  the  plague^  and  the  Jews  alone  were  an 
inoeasmg  body.  Against  them  Foscarini  was  particularly  severe  ; 
he  regarded  the  lair  Jewesses  of  Candia  as  the  chief  cause  of  the 
moial  Uttity  of  the  young  nobles  ;  he  absolutely  forbade  Christians 
to  accept  service  in  Jewish  femilies  ;  and  nowhere  was  his  de])aiture 
so  welcome  as  in  the  Ghetto  of  Candia.     The  peasants,  on  the 
other  hand,  regarded  him  as  a  benefactor ;  for  their  lot,  whether 
they  were  mere  serfs  nr  whether  they  tilled  the  land  on  condition 
of  paying  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce,  was  by  no  means- 
enviable.   The  serfs,  or  pUroikoi^  were  mostiy  the  descendants  of 
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the  Arabs  who  had  been  enslaved  l)y  Nikeph6ros  Phokas,  and  who 
could  be  sold  at  the  will  of  their  masters.  The  free  peasants  were 
overburdened  with  compulsory  work  by  the  Government,  as  well  as 
by  the  demands  of  their  lords.  In  neither  cMe  was  Fotcarini  sure 
that  he  had  been  able  to  confer  any  permanent  benefit  upon  them. 
At  least,  he  had  followed  the  maxim  of  an  experienced  Venetian, 
that  the  Oetans  were  not  to  be  managed  by  threats  and  punish* 
ments. 

He  concluded  his  mission  by  strengthening  the  two  harbours  of 
Suda  and  Spinalonga,  by  increasing  the  numbers  and  pay  of  the 
garrison,  by  improvuig  the  Cretan  fleet  and  the  mercantile  marine^ 
and  by  restoring  equilibrium  to  the  budget.   The  Levantine  posses 

sions  of  Venice  cost  her  at  this  period  more  than  they  brought  in, 
and  il  waij  the  desire  of  the  Republic  that  Crete  should,  al  any  rate, 
be  made  to  pay  expenses.  With  this  object,  Foscaiini  regulated  the 
currency,  raised  the  tariff  in  buch  a  way  that  the  increased  duties  fell 
on  the  foreign  consumer,  saw  that  they  were  honestly  collected,  and 
end(  avoured  to  make  the  island  more  productive.  But  in  all  his 
reforms  the  Commissioner  met  with  stubborn  resistance  from  the 
vested  interests  of  the  Venetian  officials  and  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Orthodox  clergy,  always  the  bitterest  foes  of  Venice  in  the  Levant. 
In  dealing  with  the  latter,  Foscarini  saw  that  strong  measures  were 
necessary;  be  persuaded  his  Govenmient  to  banish  the  worst 
agitatorsi  and  to  allow  the  others  to  remain  only  on  condition  that 
they  behaved  well  Then,  after  more  than  four  years,  of  labour^ 
he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  thanked  the  Doge  for 
his  eminent  services.  He  had  been,  indeed,  as  his  monument 
in  the  Carmelite  church  there  says,  **  Dictator  of  the  island  of 
Candia";  but  even  his  heroic  policy  did  "but  skin  and  film  the 
ulcerous  place."  Not  ten  years  after  his  departure  we  find  another 
Venetian  authority,  Giulio  de  Garzoni,  writing  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
knights  and  officials,  the  misery  of  the  n;ui\  es,  the  disorder  of  the 
administration,  and  the  continued  agitation  of  the  Greek  clergy 
among  the  peasantry.  So  desperate  had  the  latter  become  that 
there  were  many  who  jirct erred  even  the  yoke  of  the  Sultan  to  thai 
of  the  Catholic  Republic'  The  population  of  the  island,  which 
Foscarini  had  estimated  at  219,000,  had  sunk  in  this  short  space  of 
time  to  about  176,000.  Numbers  of  Cretans  had  emigrated  to 
Constantinople  since  Foscarini  left,  where  they  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  men  employed  in  the  Turkish  arsenal,  and  where 
the  information  which  they  g»ve  to  the  Ttorks  about  the  weakness  of 
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the  Cretan  garriaon  and  forta  filled  tibe  Venetian  tepteseoiativea  with 
alann.  Yet  Venice  aeemed  powerleas  to  do  more  for  the  oppteand 
islanders;  indeed,  she  inclined  father  to  the  Machiavellian  policy  of 
Firm  Paolo  Saipi,  who  advised  her  to  treat  the  Cicelans  Kke  wild 
beasts,  upon  whom  hnmantty  would  be  only  thrown  away,  and  to 
govern  the  island  by  maintaining  constant  enmity  between  the 
barbaris<fd  colonists  and  the  native  barbarians.  "  Bread  and  the 
stick,  that  is  all  that  you  ought  to  give  them."  Such  a  poUcy  could 
only  prevail  so  long  as  Venice  was  strong  enough  to  defend  the 
colony,  or  wise  enough  to  keep  at  peace  with  the  Sultan. 

The  latter  policy  prevailed  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a  century 
after  the  peace  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  in  1573,  and  durmg 
that  period  we  hear  little  of  Crete.  The  quaint  traveller  I.ithgow/ 
who  visited  it  in  the  iirst  decade  of  the  sevoiteenth  century,  alludes 
to  a  descent  of  the  Turks  upon  Rethymno  in  15971  when  that  town 
was  again  sacked  and  burned ;  and  he  iemarlES»  as  Plato  had  done  in 
**The  Laws,"  that  he  never  saw  a  Cretan  come  out  of  his  house 
nnanned.  He  found  a  Venetian  g»itison  of  12,000  men  in  the 
island,  and  leiteiates  the  preference  of  the  Oetans  for  Turkish  nde^ 
on  the  ground  that  they  would  have  "more  liberty  and  less  taxes.* 
But  while  he  was  disappointed  to  find  no  more  than  four  cities  in 
an  idand  which  in  Homer's  day  had  contained  ninety,  he  tells  us 
that  Canea  had  "ninety-seven  palaces,"  and  he  waxes  eloquent  over 
the  great  fertility  of  the  country  near  Suda.  It  is  curious  to  find, 
nearly  three  centuries  ago,  that  Suda  bay  was  eagerly  coveted  by  a 
foreign  potentate,  the  King  of  Spain,  of  whose  designs  the  astute 
Venetians  were  fully  aware,  and  whose  overtures  they  steadily 
declined. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  the  Cretans  were  to  realise  their 
desires,  and  exchange  the  \'enetian  for  the  Turkish  rule.  The 
Ottoman  sultans  had  long  meditated  the  conquest  of  the  island,  and 
two  recent  events  had  infuriated  Ibrahim  I.  against  the  Venetians. 
The  Near  East  was  at  that  time  cursed  with  a  severe  outbreak  of 
piracy,  in  which  there  was  little  to  choose  between  Christians  and 
Mussulmans.    While  the  Venetians  had  chased  some  Barbaiy  cor- 
sairs inio  tibe  TuiUsh  harbour  of  Valona,  on  the  coast  of  Albania, 
and  had  injured  a  minaret  with  their  shots,  they  had  allowed  a 
Maltese  squadron,  which  had  captured  the  nurse  of  the  Sultan's 
son,  to  sail  into  a  Oetan  harbour  with  its  booty.  The  fury  of  the 
Sultan,  whose  affection  for  bis  son's  nurse  was  well  known,  was  not 
appeased  by  the  apologies  of  the  Venetian  representative.  Great 

'  Lilhgow,  Travels. 
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prepamtioiis  were  made  for  an  eipedttioii  agpunst  Crete^aiid  Ibratum 
ootutanily  went  down  to  the  arsenals  to  urge  on  the  wotkmen.  All 
over  the  Turkish  empire  the  word  went  forth  to  make  reaify.  The 
forests  of  the  Moiea  were  felled  to  furnish  palisades,  the  naval  stotes 

of  Chalcis  were  emptied  to  supply  provisions  for  the  troops.  All 
the  time  the  Grand  Vizier  kept  assuring  the  Venetian  baily  that 
these  gigantic  efforts  were  directed  not  against  the  Republic,  but 
against  the  knights  of  Malta.  In  vain  the  Mufti  protested  against 
this  act  of  deception,  and  pleaded  that,  U  war  there  must  be  against 
Venice,  at  least  it  might  be  open.  The  Capitan- Pasha  and  the  war 
party  silenced  any  religious  scruples  of  the  Suhan,  and  the  Mufti 
was  told  to  mind  his  own  business.  As  soon  as  the  truth  dawned 
upon  the  Venetians  they  lost  no  time  in  prqiariog  to  meet  the 
Turks.  Andrea  Comaro,  the  new  Governor  of  Crete,  hastily 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Candta  and  of  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  Suda  bay,  while  the  home  Government  sent  messages  for 
aid  to  every  friendly  States  from  Spain  to  Persiat  with  but  little  result 
The  Great  Powers  were  then  at  each  other's  throats ;  France  was 
quarrelling  with  Spain,  Germany  was  still  in  the  throes  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  England  was  engaged  in  the  struggle  between  King  and 
Parliament,  and  it  was  thought  that  the  English  wine  trade  would 
benefit  by  the  Ttarktsh  conquest  of  Crete.  Besides,  the  down&ll  of 
the  Levantine  commerce  of  Venice  was  regarded  with  equanimity  by 
our  Turkey  merchants,  a,nd  the  X'enctians  accused  us  of  selling 
munitions  of  war  to  the  infidel.  It  was  remarked,  too,  that  Venice, 
of  all  States,  was  the  least  entitled  to  expect  Christendom  to  arm  in 
her  defence,  for  no  other  (Government  had  been  so  ready  to  sacrifice 
Christian  interests  in  the  Levant  when  it  suited  her  purpose.  Only 
the  Pope  and  a  few  minor  States  promised  assistance. 

in  1645  the  I'urkish  fleet  sailed  with  sealed  orders  for  the 
famous  bay  of  Navarino.  Then  the  command  was  given  to  arrest 
all  Venetian  subjects,  including  the  Republic's  representative  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  Turkish  commander,  a  Dalmatian  rencg^de^ 
set  sail  for  Crete.  landing  without  opposition  to  the  west  of 
Canea,  he  proceeded  to  besiege  that  town*  whose  small  but  herok 
garrison  held  out  for  two  months  before  capitukting.  The  principal 
churches  were  at  once  converted  into  mosques;  but  the  losses  of 
the  Turks  during  the  si^  and  the  liberal  terms  which  their  com- 
mander had  felt  bound  to  offer  to  tiie  besi^ed,  cost  him  hb  head. 
At  Venice  great  was  the  consternation  at  the  loss  of  Canea;  enormous 
pecuniary  sacrifices  were  demanded  of  the  citizens,  and  tides  of 
nobility  were  sold  in  order  lo  raise  funds  for  carrying  on  the  war. 
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Meanwhile^  an  attempt  to  create  a  diversion  by  an  attack  upon 
Fatias  only  served  to  eiasperate  the  Turk^  who  became  masters  of 
Retbymno  in  1646,  and  in  the  spring  of  1648  began  that  memorable 
siege  of  Candia  which  was  destined  to  last  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Even  though  Ventoe  sued  for  peace,  and  offered  to  the 
Saltan  Parga  and  Tenos»^  as  well  as  a  tribute^  In  return  for  the 
restoration  of  Canea  and  Retbymno^  the  Turks  remained  obdurate* 
and  were  resolved  at  all  costs  to  have  the  islandt  even  though  the  war 
should  go  on  for  a  hundred  years.**   And  indeed  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  prolonged  indefinitely.    The  substitution  of  Mohammed  FV. 
for  Ibrahim  I.  as  Sulian,  and  the  consequent  confusion  at  the 
Turkish  capital,  made  it  difficult  for  the  Turks  to  carry  on  tiie 
struggle  with  the  vigour  which  they  had  shown  at  the  outset.  The 
Venetian  fleet  waited  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles  to  attack 
Turkish  convoys  on  their  way  to  Crete,  while  the  Ottoman  provision- 
Stores  at  Volo  and  Megara  were  bumed.    But  these  successes  out- 
side of  the  island  delayed,  without  preventing,  the  progress  of  the 
Turkish  arms.    In  fact,  the  Venetian  forays  in  the  Archipelago, 
notably  at  Paros  and  Meloa^  had  the  efifect  of  embittering  the  Gredn 
apinst  them,  and,  as  a  Cretan  poet  wrote,  the  islanders  had  to 
suffer,  whichever  side  they  took.   In  Crete  itsel(  an  ambitious 
Greek  priest  persuaded  the  Porte  to  have  him  appointed  Metro^ 
poliian  of  the  Island,  and  to  allow  him  to  name  seven  suffingans. 
The  Oetan  militia  refused  to  fight,  and  even  the  warlike  Sphakiots, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  Kall^rges,  did  little  beyond  cutting  off  a 
few  Turkish  stragglers.  At  last  they  yidded  to  the  Turks,  whose 
humane  treatment  of  the  Greek  peasants  throughout  the  island,  com- 
bined with  the  unpopularity  of  the  Latin  rule,  frustrated  the  attempt 
to  provoke  a  general  rising  of  the  Cretans  against  the  inraders. 
Nor  was  a  small  French  force,  which  Cardinal  Mazarin  at  last  sent 
to  aid  the  Venetians,  more  successful.    Both  sides  were,  in  fact, 
equally  liampered  and  equally  unable  to  obtain  a  decisive  victory  ;  the 
Venetian  fleet  at  the  islet  of  Standia,  and  the  Turkish  army  in  the 
fortress  of  New  Candia,  which  it  had  erected,  kept  watching  one 
another,  while  year  after  year  the  wearisome  war  dragged  on.  Then, 
in  1666,  a  new  element  was  introduced  into  the  conflict.    1  he 
Grand  Vizier,  Ahmed  Kdprili,  landed  in  Crete,  resolved  to  risk  his 
head  upon  the  success  of  his  attempt  to  take  Candia.* 

I  Zinkdten,     789^  S08.  Iik«  the  Bridah  Goreniment  in  1819,  the  Turks 

did  not  kn.jw  w]i;ir  Parga  was. 

*  To  this  period  belongs  the  fountain  at  Candia,  described  by  I^hley  (L  203), 
and  still  stuidiiig.  An  inscription  on  it  states  that  it  was  erected  fay  AntOfkiiift 
Priolus  io  1666,    when  the  war       been  raging  for  four  lustres." 
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For  two  years  and  a  half  KOpiifi  patiently  besieged  the  to wn,  with 
an  immense  expenditure  of  ammunition  and  a  great  loss  of  life. 
Worse  and  wor^e  grew  the  condition  of  the  garrison,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  brave  Francesco  Morosini,  who  was  destined 
later  on  to  inflict  such  tremendous  blows  upon  the  Turks  in  the 
Morea.    A  ray  of  hope  illumined  the  doomed  fortress  when,  in  June 
1669,  a  force  of  8,000  French  soldiers  imder  the  Due  de  Navailles, 
and  fifty  French  vessels  under  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  arrived  in  the 
harbour,  sent  by  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  urgent  prayer  of  Pope 
Clement  IX.,  to  save  this  bulwark  of  Catholicism.    But  these  French 
auxiliaries  met  with  no  siiooesB.   Four  days  after  their  arrimU,  the 
Due  de  Beaufort  fell  in  a  sally  outside  the  wallsi  where  the  author 
saw  his  monument  still  standing  in  1898.^   His  colleague^  the  Due 
de  NavaiUesi  soon  lost  hearty  and  sailed  away  to  Fhmcet  leaving  the 
garrison  to  its  Cute.  His  departure  was  the  tumiqg-point  in  the 
siege.  The  houses  were  riddled  with  shots*  the  diurches  were  in  ruins, 
the  streets  were  strewn  with  splinters  of  bombs  and  bullets,  every 
day  diminished  the  number  of  the  defenders,  and  sickness  was 
raging  in  the  town.   Then  Morosini  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  1^0  on 
fighting.    He  summoned  a  council  of  war,  and  proposed  that  tiie 
garrisoii  should  capitulate.    A  few  desperate  men  opposed  his  pro- 
position, saying  that  iliey  would  rather  blow  up  the  place  and  die, 
as  they  had  fought,  like  heroes  among  its  niins.    But  Morosini's 
opinion  prevailed,  the  white  flag  was  hoisted  on  the  ramparts,  and 
two  plenipotentiaries — one  of  then^  an  Englishman,  Colonel  Thomas 
Anand — were  appointed  to  settle  the  terms  ot  capitulation  with  the 
Grand  Vizier,  who  was  represented  at  the  conference  by  a  Greek, 
Fanagidtes  Nikoiises,  the  first  of  his  race  who  became  Grand 
Dragoman  of  the  Porte.^   Koprili  insisted  upon  the  complete  cession 
of  Ciete^  with  the  exception  of  the  three  fortresses  of  Suda,  Spina- 
longB,  and  Grabusa,  with  the  small  ishmds  near  them;  but  he  showed 
his  ai^nedation  of  the  heroic  defence  of  Candia  by  allowing  the 
g^vrison  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war.  On  Septem*^ 
ber  27  the  keys  of  the  town  were  handed  to  him  on  a  silver  dish, 
and  on  the  same  day,  the  whole  population,  eicept  six  persons,  left 
the  place.  There,  at  leas^  the  Greeks  preferred  exile  to  Turkish 
rule,  and  one  of  Koprili's  first  acts  was  to  induce  fresh  inhabitants  to 
come  to  the  deserted  town  by  the  promise  of  exemption  from  taxes 
for  several  years. 

*  Zinkeben,  iv.  992.  Admina  Spratt  (r^nwiSr  in  Cnte,  I  45)  enotwously 
calls  it  that  of  Ifassan  I'ash:!. 

*  Fapanhcg^uloB,  v.  522. 
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The  cost  of  thii  licge^  one  of  the  longest  in  histoiy,  '^Tio/s  rival,'' 
as  Byron  called  t^^  had  been  enormous.  The  Venetians,  it  was 
calcolated,  had  lost  30,985  men,  and  the  Ttirks  118,754,  and  the 
Republic  had  spent  4, 25  3,000  ducats  upon  the  defence  of  this  one  dty. 

Sonic  idea  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  this  long  war  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  tfiL-  population  of  Crete, 
which  had  risen  to  about  260,000  before  it  began,  was  estimated  by  the 
EngH'^h  traveller  Randolph,  eighteen  years  after  the  Turkish  conquest, 
at  only  80,000,  of  whom  30,000  were  Turks.  Even  before  the  siege  it 
had  been  said  that  Crete  cost  far  more  than  it  was  worth,  and  from  the 
pecuniary  standpoint  the  loss  of  the  island  was  a  blessing  in  disguise. 
But  a  cession  of  territory  cannot  be  measured  by  means  of  a  balance- 
sheet  The  prestige  of  the  Republic  bad  been  shattered,  her 
greatest  possession  in  the  Levant  had  been  torn  from  her,  and  once 
more  the  disunion  of  the  Western  Powers  had  been  the  Turk's 
opporttmity.  Both  the  parties  to  the  treaty  were  accused  of  having 
concluded  an  unworthy  peace.  Every  successful  Turkish  com* 
mander  has  enemies  at  home^  who  seek  to  undermine  his  influence ; 
but  Kdprili  was  stiOQg  enough  to  keep  his  place;  Morosini,  less 
fortunate,  wa%  indeed,  acquitted  of  the  chaiges  of  bribery  and  mal* 
versation  brought  against  him,  but  he  was  not  employed  again  for 
many  years,  until  he  was  called  upon  to  take  a  noble  revenge  for  the 
loss  of  Candia. 

Venice  did  not  retain  her  three  remaining  Cretan  fortresses 
indefinitely.  Grabu-.a  was  betrayed  by  its  venal  commander  to  the 
Turks  in  1691  ;  Suda  and  Spinalonga  were  captured  in  1715  durmg 
the  Turco- Venetian  War,  and  the  treaty  of  Passarovitz  confirmed 
their  annexation  to  Turkey.'' 

So,  after  465  years,  the  Venetian  domination  came  to  an  end. 
From  the  Roman  times  to  the  present  day  no  government  has  lasted 
so  long  in  that  restless  island ;  and  the  winged  lion  on  many  a  build 
ing,  the  old  galley  arches  on  the  left  of  the  port  of  Candia,  and  the 
chain  of  Venetian  fortresses  remind  us  of  the  bygone  rule  of  the 
great  republic  But  the  traveller  will  inquire  in  vain  for  the  desceo* 
dants  of  those  Venetian  colonists  whose  names  have  been  preserved 
in  the  archives  at  Venice.  Rather  than  remain  in  Crete,  most  of 
them  emigrated  to  Corfii  or  to  the  iflgean  ishmds,  or  else  returned 
to  Venice — ^reluctandy,  we  may  be  sure^  for  Crete  has  ever  exer- 
cised a  strange  fascination  on  all  who  have  dwelt  there.   Now  that 

•  Childt  Harold,  iv.  14. 

*  Von   Hammer,  Ceschichte  cUs  osmofUsclun  Reich ts^  vi.  573,  vii.  ; 
Toumeiort,  Voyagt  du  La/atUt  i.  62« 
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Crete  is  once  more  emancipated  in  all  but  the  nnine  from  the  Turk, 
It  is  possible  to  compare  the  Venetian  and  the  Ottoman  rule,  and 
even  Greeks  themselves,  no  lovers  of  the  Latins  in  the  Levajit,  have 
done  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark,    The  yoke 
of  Venice  was  at  times  heavy,  and  her  hand  was  relentless  in  crush- 
ing out  rebellion.    But  a  Greek  writer  of  eminence  has 
that  the  Venetian  administration  in  Crete  was  not  exceptionally  dud^ 
if  judged  bf  the  low  standard  of  humanity  in  that  period.'  Some 
penoni^  on  the  strength  of  certain  striking  iniitancei  of  ferodous 
punishment  inflicled  on  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  Cretan 
lisings,'  have  pronounced  the  Venetians  to  have  been  worse  than 
the  Turks.  But  in  our  own  day  the  Germans,  who  boast  of  their 
superior  education,  have  extenninated  the  inhabitants  of  a  Sontfa 
Sea  isknd  as  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  one  missionary,  Itshould 
be  reckoned  to  the  credit  of  Venice  that  she^  at  least,  did  not  attadt 
the  religion^  or  attempt  to  proscribe  the  language,  of  her  Greek 
subjects,  but  sternly  repelled  the  proselytising  zeal  of  the  Papac} ,  so 
that  the  Orthodox  Church  gained  more  followers  than  it  lost. 
The  permission  accorded  in  Crete  to  mixed  marriages  tended  to 
make  the  children  of  the  \'cnctian  colonists  good  Cretans  and  luke- 
warm Catholics,  where  they  did  not  go  ox  ei  10  the  Orthodox  creed. 
The  Greeks  were  given  a  share  in  the  ad:nini<;tratinn,  trade  was 
encouraged,  and  many  of  the  native  amassed  large  fortunes.    At  no 
time  in  the  history  of  the  island  was  the  export  of  wine  so  consider- 
able  as  during  the  Venetian  occupation.    So  great  was  the  wine 
trade  between  Crete  and  England  that  Henry  VIII.  appointed  in 
1522  a  certain  merchant  of  Lucca,  resident  in  the  island,  as  first 
E^lish  Consul  there— the  beginning  of  our  consular  service. 
Various  travdlers  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries  aUude  to  this 
traffic,  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  his  play  of  **The  FoV'       of  "rich 
Candhm  wine"  as  a  special  vintage.  In  return,  we  sent  woollens  to 
the  islanders,  dll  the  French  managed  to  suppknt  us.'  Nor  was 
learning  neglected  under  the  Venetians.  The  15th  and  i6th  cen- 
turies produced  many  Cretans  of  distinction.  One  became  a  fiunous 
engineer,  two  others  g^ned  renown  as  printers  at  Venice  and 
Rome ;  one  Cretan  author  edited  the  Moral  Treatises  of  Plutarch ; 
another,  Jodnnes  Bergfkios,  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  island  in 
Italian.    It  was  a  CreUn  of  \'enetian  origin,  \  incenzo  Cornaro,  who 
wrote  the  romance  of  *'  Erotokritos,"  whicli  was  "the  most  popular 
reading  of  the  Levant  from  the  16th  to  the  19th  century,"  and  in 
wliich  Herakles,  "  king  of  Athens,"  his  lovely  daughter  Aretotlsa,  and 
*  Stoviike^  1^  tqq.  '  Faahlqr,  it.  150-156.         ■        L  54. 
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her  lover  EtobSkritos  are  the  principal  figures,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
priDcelets  obviously  modelled  on  the  Fiankish  dukes  and  mar- 
quises of  mediaeval  Greece.  Other  novelists  were  produced  by  the 
island,  but  when  Crete  fell  all  the  lettered  Cretans  left,  and  witli 

their  dcpariure  the  romantic  spirit  in  literature,  which  they  had 
imbibed  from  the  West,  ceased.^  A  Greek,  school  had  been  founded 
at  Candia  in  1550,  and  many  young  Cretans  went  to  Iialy  for  pur- 
poses of  study.'-  Compared  with  the  present  day,  when  the  island 
has  just  emerged  from  the  deadening  effect  of  229  years  of  Turkish 
rule,  its  civilisation  was  materially  more  advanced  in  \'cnetian  times. 
The  Venetians  made  roads,  bridges,  and  aqueducts  ;  the  Turks 
created  nothing,  and  allowed  the  former  loeans  of  communication  to 
decay.  Yet,  r\s  we  have  seen»  Venice  was  never  popular  with  the 
Cretans,  and  the  reason  is  perfectly  obvious  to  those  ^v!lo  have 
observed  the  Greek  character.  Be  the  material  advantages  of  foreign 
domination  never  so  great,  the  Greek  resents  being  governed  by 
those  of  another  race  and  creed,  especially  if  that  creed  be  Roman 
Catholicism.  The  history  of  the  Ionian  Islands  under  the  British 
Protectomte^  of  Cyprus  under  the  existing  anangement^  of  the  Moraa 
under  the  Venetians^  of  Athens  and  of  Naxos  under  the  Latin 
dukes,  all  point  the  same  moral  The  patriotic  Greek  would  rather 
be  free  than  prosperous,  and  most  Greeks,  though  sharp  men  of 
business,  are  warm  patriots.  That  is  the  lesson  of  Venetian  rule  in 
Crete — a  lesson  which  Europe,  after  the  »igony  ui  n  century  ot 
insurrections,  has  at  last  taken  to  heart  by  granting  the  Cretans 
autonomy. 


WILLIAM  MILLER. 


Pc|Muifact6pouk>s,  V.  6oa-6o4. 


*  StavhUces,  T39-141. 


rou  ccxctv.  Ka  30(7. 
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'  FRANTIC  FEARr 

FEAR  is  one  of  the  moit  singular  and  one  of  the  most  terrible 
of  the  emotions  which  take  liold  of,  and  at  times  dominate, 
the  minds  and  bodies  of  men  and  animals.     Its  expression  in 
irrational  and  grotesque  forms  is  apt  occasionally  to  provoke  the 
merriment  of  bystanders,  but  in  itself  it  contains  no  comic  element 
It  is  a  tragedy  in  miniature,  a  freezing  up,  and  then  an  eruption  of 
the  passions,  an  earthquake  of  the  soul.    Probably  no  living  bdng 
with  a  brain  to  understand  and  nerves  to  transmit  the  dictates  <^ 
the  bcain  is  devoid  of  fear  in  all  circumstances.   Certain  leaders  of 
men  beer  the  reputation  of  being  absolutely  feariess  ;  bal  it  will  be 
found  on  inquiry  that  these  dauntless  heioes  aie  usnally  aoldieis^ 
and  that  for  the  most  part  their  nerves  of  steel  have  won  them  &me 
in  the  duh  and  thnist  of  sabte  and  lanoe,  and  amid  die  atom  of 
shotandsheUof  batdefields.  It  is  notorious  that  men  distingoisbed 
for  their  biavery  often  tremble  when  first  they  stand  in  fine  of  an 
enemy ;  but  discipline  and  use^  together  with  pride  of  mce  and 
position,  overmaster  the  incipient  terror^  mitil  at  last  they  go  into 
action  as  calmly  as  into  a  mimic  combat. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  his  "Soldiers  of  the  Queen,"  vrhich 
closes  the  "  Jungle  Book,"  has  graphically  shown  how  the  troop  horse, 
the  baggage  mule,  the  gun  bullocks,  the  camel  and  the  elephant, 
which  are  under  certain  conditions  impervious  to  fear,  are  all  thrown 
into  paroxysms  of  terror  by  unexpected  or  apparently  trivial  adver- 
saries. Men  and  animals  have  joints  in  their  armour,  and  he  who 
at  one  time  will  meet  death  >Yithout  flinching,  at  other  times  is 
prostrated  by  physical  fright  or  becomes  a  moral  coward.  The 
horse  is  perhaps  an  extreme  example  of  this  combination  of  reason- 
able courage  and  unreasoning  dread,  being  at  one  moment  the 
embodiment  of  dauntless  recklessnes%  and  at  another  the  incarnation 
of  abject  terror.  The  first  quality  has  never  been  dq[»cted  in  loftier 
or  more  pictoresqae  language  than  in  the  Book  of  Job. 

*'  He  pflwetb  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength ; 
He  foeth  oat  to  meet  the  anned  owB. 
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He  nodkdh  at  tet  and  is  doC  dlnnigred ; 

Ncidier  toiiieth  be  bock  from  the  tmd. 

The  quiver  nttleth  against  him, 

The  flashing  5p<^  and  the  javelin. 

He  twalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness  and  rage  ; 

Neither  belkvcth  he  that  it  is  the  sound  of  the  tnimpeu 

As  oA  at  the  tnimpet  soundeth  he  saith,  *  Aha ! ' 

Aod  he  ■Miltflh  tibe  tattle  aftf  off. 

The  thmidcf  of  Ihe  apteins  attd  the  shoolhiK.'* 

And  yet  this  nagnifioent  creitnr^  whose  high  hearing  is  not  eng- 
geraled  in  this  descripdon,  is  the  only  quadraped  known  which,  in 
a  fit  of  oervousnen  at  perhaps  a  few  leaves  hloira  by  the  wind,  loses 
contiol  of  the  will  and  rushes  at  full  gallop  to  destruction.  It  is 
possible  that  his  nervousness  has  been  increased  by  intercourse  with 
that  bundle  of  nerves  called  Man,  for,  as  far  as  I  know,  this  abandon- 
ment to  what  Collins  terms  "frantic  fear"  has  not  been  observed 
among  horses  in  a  wild  State.  It  seems  to  be  a  product  of  the 
higher  culture. 

Fear  is  to  a  large  extent  a  question  of  race,  having  been  alm<Mt 
eliminated  by  centuries  of  evolution  in  the  tiger,  and  wrought  into 
the  very  marrow  of  such  creatures  as  the  rabbit  The  chiefs  of 
many  savage  tribes  are  distinguished  by  physical  superiority,  as  well 
as  by  the  possession  of  the  quality  of  supreme  courage,  the  latter 
beiqg  to  some  extent  the  oflbpring  of  the  former.  The  chiefs  are 
better  fed  than  their  foUowenb  and  are  therefore  in  a  better  physical 
condition,  and  this  accentuates  the  tendency  in  the  naturally  brave 
to  aoqmie  a  noUe  qnrit  and  a  contempt  of  craven  fear.  Not  with- 
oiit  cause  was  it  said  in  the  song  of  Moses  that  Jeshonm  waiad 
fitt  and  kicleed.'*  The  chieft  are  well  fed,  predominant  and  free^ 
and  tfaenfaie  they  are  fearless. 

The  subjective  canie  of  the  emotion  we  call  fear  is  hard  to  find, 
and  although  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  it  is 
doubtful  if  they  have  furnished  much  illumination.  We  can  only 
say  that  the  emotions  are  the  result  of  an  appropriate  response  of 
the  brain  to  extraneous  sights,  sounds,  and  tactile  impressions.  It 
is  as  easy  to  ask  "  ^^'hat  is  life  ?  "  as  to  inquire  "  What  is  mind  ?"  and 
the  answer  to  one  question  is  as  easily  furnished  as  to  the  other. 
In  other  words,  it  is  practically  I'eyond  the  solution  of  finite  beings, 
or,  if  solved,  the  solution  is  not  intelligible  to  the  ordinary  mind. 
When  we  seek  for  objective  reasons  for  the  presence  of  fear  we  tread 
on  finner  ground. 

Danger  braces  one  nature  to  meet  it  unflinchingly,  while  in 

sa 
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another  it  relaxes  the  very  sinews  of  life.  But  the  danger  to  be 
operative  must  be  recognised,  and  much  of  the  happiness  of  animals 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  often  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
deadly  peril.  A  mouse  thrown  into  the  cage  of  a  carnivorous  serpent 
appears  quite  unconcerned,  and  at  last  unwittingly  provokes  the 
attention  of  the  reptile  by  running  over  its  scaly  coils.  On  the 
Other  hand,  monkeys,  which  of  course  are  far  higher  in  intellectual 
power,  have  an  intense  dread  of  serpent^  dead  or  ative^  knowing  by 
instinct  and  eiperieoce  their  dangerous  character.  Small  birds  mob 
hawks  with  great  pertinacity,  trusting  in  their  numbers  to  secuie 
safety,  but  single  birds  appreciate  the  peril  and  disappear  from  the 
vicmity  of  the  raptorial  intruder.  Fear  of  danger  or  of  pain  catues 
the  frightened  ones^  whether  they  be  men  or  beasts,  to  crouch  into 
the  smallest  space  the  body  wiU  allow,  to  hide  when  opportmiity 
offers^  and  to  run  if  escape  be  possible.  The  writer  when  a  boy  was 
once  impudent  enough  to  open  the  door  of  the  house  of  a  village 
shoemaker,  and  to  shout  some  opprobrious  remarks.  His  triumph 
was  short  lived,  for  the  shoemaker  suddenly  appeared,  and  the  terror- 
stricken  culprit  only  just  managed  tu  escape  unharmed.  For  months 
after,  whenever  he  was  compelled  lo  pass  that  blameless  tradesman's 
house,  he  walked  sedately  until  within  a  convenient  distance,  and 
then,  with  a  dash  which  would  have  done  credit  to  a  champion 
athlete,  spurted  past  the  terrible  door,  only  recovering  breath  and 
courage  when  far  away  on  the  other  side. 

The  unknown  is  a  prolific  parent  of  fear,  especially  among  the 
ignorant  and  in  remote  and  sparsely  populated  countries.  A 
foceigner,  and  even  a  stranger,  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  his 
movements  are  invested  with  m)*stery,  and  his  designs  are  set  down 
as  mischievous.  Readers  of  Dr.  A,  K.  Wallace's  "Malay  Aichi* 
pelago**  will  remember  a  diverting  passage  which  tells  that  in  the 
island  of  Celebes  he  excited  tenor  both  in  man  and  beast  Wher- 
ever  he  went  dogs  barlud,  children  scteamed,  women  ran  awiy,  and 
men  stared  as  though  he  were  some  strange  and  terrible  cannibal 
monster.  Even  the  buAloes  broke  loose  from  their  halters  at  his 
appeaitnce,  and  rushed  away  in  headlong  flight ;  so  that,  to  avoid 
a  catastrophe,  he  had  to  turn  aside  into  the  jungle  and  hide  himself 
until  they  were  out  of  i>ighL  Again,  in  Borneo,  he  says,  a  girl  al>out 
ten  years  of  age,  who  had  just  brought  a  bamboo  of  water  from  the 
river,  threw  it  down  with  a  cry  of  horror  and  alarm  the  moment  she 
caught  sight  of  him,  amd  then  turned  round  and  Junipcd  into  the 
stream.  Inanimate  objects  can  inspire  intense  fear,  as  well  as 
Itraoge  and  therefore,  it  is  supposed,  dangerous  persons.  I  have 
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jntt  been  watching  the  movements  of  a  cat  gaxtng  for  the  first  time 
at  a  couple  of  rabbits,  which,  to  be  sure,  were  revealed  to  her  in  an 
imiiatuial  ftshion.  The  rabbits  had  been  placed  head  downwards 
in  a  deep  waste-paper  basket,  from  which  only  their  hind  legs 
protruded.  Probably  the  cat  would  have  seized  die  animals  if  they 
stood  upon  their  feet  and  Uved  and  walked,  and  would  have  stolen 
them  from  the  larder  had  life  been  extinct  if  their  whole  length  were 
visible ;  hot  this  uncanny  apparition  of  four  lurry  legs  upside  down 
was  more  than  her  nerves  could  bear.  She  sntflfed,  recoiled,  ardied 
her  back  and  growled,  and  finally  rushed  out  of  the  room.  Legs 
which  suddenly  sprouted  wrong  side  up  from  the  familiar  waste-paper 
l»sket  were  things  to  be  dreaded  and  shunned. 

Lonely  buildings,  gloomy  recesses  of  forests,  dark  caves,  and 
the  like  are  avoided  and  feared.  The  writer  has  indelible  memories 
of  an  ordeal  he  was  compelled  to  undergo  when  a  boy.  It  was  his 
fate  to  spend  parts  of  many  nights  alone  at  a  solitary  spot  by  the 
side  of  a  tidal  river,  where  every  jilash  of  the  ripples  against  the 
black  boats,  every  plunge  of  a  water-rat,  and  every  creak  and  gioan 
of  the  rigging  of  deserted  vessels  seemed  to  speak  of  awful  mysteries 
and  to  suggest  weird  and  nameless  enemies.  After  this  dismal  pie* 
paratson  a  mile  of  country  had  to  be  crossed,  consisting  of  narrow 
lanes  and  a  pathway  through  the  fields.  By  the  side  of  one  part 
of  the  lane  stood  a  wretched  tumble-down  bam,  wUch  the  noctinnal 
tmveller  invested  with  f<mnless  tenors.  For  some  reason  he  never 
attempted  to  run  past  the  bam»  but^  with  nerves  quivering  and  hair 
erect,  steeled  himself  to  walk  slowly  along,  his  head  automatically 
turning  on  its  pivot  so  as  to  keep  his  frice  towards  the  dreaded  spot 
In  curious  contrast  with  this  resolution  to  keep  the  eyes  turned 
towards  the  foe,  was  the  fact  that  the  hands  were  always  thrust  deep 
into  the  pockets  so  that  not  an  atom  of  them  might  be  visible. 

The  unexpected  is  always  a  source  of  fear,  the  nerves  and  the 
brain  apparently  requiring  an  appreciable  space  of  time  to  accom- 
modate themselves  to  sights  and  sounds.  A  sudden  commotion 
has  the  same  effect  upon  the  nerves  that  a  hurricane  has  upon 
telegraph  wires  and  poles.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  is  afforded 
by  fishesi  especially  on  a  night  when  the  sea  sparkles  with  phos- 
phorescence. A  stamp  of  the  foot  on  the  bottom  of  a  boat  floating 
over  a  shoal  of  pilchards  sends  every  one  downwards,  leaving  behind 
ten  thousand  trails  of  living  light  There  is  absolutely  no  danger, 
but  the  unexpected  concussion  demoralises  all  witMn  its  laqge* 
A  common  method  of  upsetting  the  nerves  of  timid  persons,  and 
even  of  startling  the  stout-hearted,  is  that  of  filling  a  bag 
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with  air  and  suddenly  shattering  it  between  the  hands.  A  sublime 
example  of  the  same  principle  was  once  witnessed  by  the  writer.  A 
steann^er  iaden  with  excursionists  had  just  reached  a  landing  stage 
in  the  dim  light  of  evening,  when  without  any  warning  a  tremendous 
peal  of  thunder  fell  from  the  sky.  So  awe-inqiiiing  was  this  on* 
eiqMcted  discbaige  of  celestial  artillery  that  there  was  a  momenlfs 
deatb-likc  silence^  and  then  a  simultaneous  shriek. 

A  qrnical  person  once  observed  that  he  had  seen  too  nksnj 
ghosts  to  believe  in  them.  Oidinaiy  frail  humaattf,  howevefi  is 
unable  to  display  this  sublime  composine  in  the  presence  of  tbe 
sttpematutal,  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  more  or  less  substantial 
apparitions,  or  is  merely  a  mysterious  impalpable  intruder.  Animals 
are  subject  to  nervous  fear  in  the  neigbbouihood  of  objects^  or  sup- 
posed objects,  which  they  cannot  undentand ;  and  a  shudder  has 
been  seen  to  pass  through  a  dog  set  before  a  portrait  placed  on 
the  giDund,  and  iherclorc  on  a  level  with  its  line  of  vision.  Most 
nun  ar(^  ready  to  defy  ghosts — when  they  are  out  of  sight,  but  few 
have  the  stoical  courage  of  an  individual  of  the  last  century,  who  is 
said  to  have  f^und  a  gho.st  in  his  arm-chair,  and  to  have  extinguished 
the  unvvc  Icdiiie  visitor  by  siuing  upon  it.  Savages  recognise  and 
fear  the  supcrnatuml,  whether  it  be  visible  or  invisible,  as  is  shown, 
for  example,  by  the  fact  recorded  by  Professor  Moseley,  that  a  chief 
of  the  Admiralty  Islands  and  his  warriors  were  terrified  beyond 
measure  by  a  squeaking  doll  which  threw  its  arms  and  legs  about ; 
and  by  the  system  of  **  taboo,"  under  which  property  is  entrusted 
to  the  protection  of  invisible  deities.  What  is  described  in  the 
Bible  as  "the  fear  of  God"  partakes  more  of  the  qoslily  of  reverence 
than  of  abject  tenoTi  and  cannot  be  dealt  with  here. 

Dreams  are  ofken  a  source  of  fear,  especially  in  youth,  when  the 
untutored  and  fertile  imagination  recoils  in  the  n^  hours  from 
fierce  fires,  which  send  up  their  flames  and  heat  through  the  lattice* 
work  ibrming  (for  those  occasions  only)  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  and 
from  giants  and  dragons  which  emerge  from  noisome  dens  to  seise 
and  feast  upon  trembling  wayfarers.  The  animate  foes  which  inspire 
dread  in  visions  of  the  night  often  differ  strangely  from  those  which 
appear  terrible  or  dangerous  in  the  dav,  and  they  are  met  with  quite 
a  diiTercnt  sort  of  courage,  the  truth  being  that  in  dreams  we  are 
what  we  wish  to  be.  The  orator  then  wins  his  greatest  triumphs, 
the  inventor  achieves  his  greatest  success,  the  brave  soldier  easily 
wins  his  Victoria  Cross,  and  the  coward  acquits  hinnself  like  a  hero. 

Fear  is  a  complex  emotion,  so  acting  upon  both  body  and  mind 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  of  any  particular  efiea  that  it  belongs  to  the 
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physical  or  mental  category.  But  beginning  with  the  mind,  or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  with  its  instruments,  the  brain  and  the  nerves, 
fear  passes  on  to  all  the  extremities  of  the  body,  stopping,  retarding, 
or  accelerating  their  proper  action.  Thus,  many  catii  taken  to  new 
houses  are  almost  instantaneously  attacked  by  vomiting  and  purging, 
while  the  digestive  processes  in  human  beings  are,  out  of  sheer 
nervousness,  hastened  to  the  point  of  acute  disfasf.  Real  or 
siqiposed  danger  causes  faintness,  especially  in  women ;  and  even 
a  monkey  has  been  known  to  faint  at  the  sight  of  a  dead  snake. 

Sudden  overmastering  fear  paralyses  Uie  tongue  so  tbat  no  cry 
for  help  can  be  uttered,  and  the  limbs  so  tbat  for  the  moment 
tbey  cannot  be  used  in  flight  In  many  animals  fear  induces  a 
stale  which  simulates  death,  and  the  evil  is  turned  to  good  by  the 
Act  tiuit  absence  of  motion  is  in  itself  a  source  of  safety.  A  com- 
moo  effect  of  fear  is  a  chill  perspiration  which  bursts  out  over  the 
body,  accompanied  by  a  movement  of  the  flesh  and  the  rsising  of 
the  hair.  When  the  efficient  cause  is  long-lived,  the  hair  sometimes 
loses  its  colour  and  becomes  blanched.  The  writer  once  passed 
through  a  field  in  intense  darkness,  quite  unconscious  that  any 
Other  living  beings  were  inside  the  hedge.  Suddenly  the  ground 
shook,  and  a  peal  of  thunder  seemed  to  arise  from  the  earth.  The 
traveller's  heart  stood  still,  cold  drops  started  from  every  pore,  and 
the  flesh  of  his  scalp  perceptibly  moved.  It  was  only  the  simulta- 
neous flight  of  a  troop  of  horses,  but  for  a  moment  it  was  [)aralysing. 
This  curious  and  instantaneous  response  of  the  ner\'ous  system  to 
outside  influences,  and  even  to  subjective  **  visions,"  was  noted  long 
ago  by  Eliphaz  the  Temaoite.  "  Fear  came  upon  me  and  trembling; 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my 
fiice ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up." 

The  closeness  with  which  body  and  mind  are  linked  is  shown  by 
the  fiKt  that  fear  can  be  kept  at  arm's  length  by  the  piesence  of 
some  other  sentient  beingi  Grown-up  persons  are  not  afiaid  of 
walking  on  londy  paths  so  long  ^  they  have  company,  even  when 

company  is  only  that  of  a  little  child,  or  of  a  dog  too  fiail  to 
render  substanthd  asnstance.  When  the  companion  is  powerful, 
confidence  is  complete.  "Are  you  not  afraid?"  my  little  nephew 
was  asked,  on  going  out  of  doors  for  the  first  time  in  the  dark. 
V  Not  with  you,  father/'  was  the  instant  respon:>e. 

JOHN  ISABKLL. 
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A  CYNICS  LOVE-LETTERS, 

CHARMING  Mrs.  Beatrix  Esmond,  intemiptiiig  that  tirade 
against  parsons — bishops^  bonzes^  or  fakiis^to  submit  her 
litde  stockinged  foot  to  her  colonel's  homage^  was  fiur  from  snipect- 
ing  that  "  the  horrid  Irish  wretch  ^  who  had  just  served  as  iilustratioD 
for  her  youthfully  sweeping  denunciations  was  capable  of  an  ardour 
and  tenderness  equalhng  even  that  of  the  lover  who  would  be 
"papist  to  her  Pope."  One  is  apt  to  imagine  that  a  sensation  of 
diamond-cttt-diamond  must  have  piqued  Mrs.  Beatrix  of  a  Sunday 
at  court,  detecting,  for  all  Jonathan  Swift's  natural  fluency  of 
compliment,  the  indiffcicncc  of  a  man  to  whom  another  woman  had 
already  taught  Love's  motto—"  We,  and  the  world.  "  Harsh,  biting, 
terrible  as  the  Irishman  showed  himself  to  all  else,  to  one  black- 
haired  woman  living  among  the  canals  and  willows  near  Laracor  be 
was  tender,  fervent,  lovable. 

Among  the  books  of  all  ages  which  come  under  Forster's  term 
"microcosms  of  human  life,"  Swift's  "  Journal  to  Stella  '  ranks  high. 
Pepys's  diagrams  of  a  sordid  little  soul  in  the  setting  of  his 
picturesque  century,  Marie  Bashkirtseff's  applications  of  an  egoistic 
sbilpel  to  individuality,  are  rivalled,  in  even  the  minor  points  of 
detail  and  colour,  by  the  Journal,  which  "  has  no  parallel  in  literature 
for  the  historical  importance  of  the  men  and  events  that  move  along 
its  pages,"  and,  in  tiie  matter  of  personal  revelation,  are  surpassed 
by  these  letters,  which  for  three  years  "received  every  fear,  hope^  or 
fimcj  in  its  undress."  Stella  learns  that  Patrick — who  irresistibly 
reminds  one  of  the  orthodox  Irish  servants  of  the  plays — is  gone  out, 
and  the  fire  has  followed  his  example,  and  his  master  cannot  find  his 
nightgear ;  that  a  letter  must  be  interrupted  because  Swift's  hands 
are  starving  while  he  writes  in  bed  ;  she  is  anxious  over  that  ill- 
omened  dizziness  which  Lady  Kerry's  letter  was  powerless  to  cure : 
but  she  knows  also  the  secret  of  the  authorship  of  the  "  Rod  of  Sid 
Hamet,"  ascribed  by  the  town  to  IVior;  she  is  familiar  with  every 
fluctuation  of  the  ncgoti  iiions,  conducted  through  Swift,  with  the 
Hatley  Ministry,  for  the  restoration  to  ecclesiastical  purposes  of  the 
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firstfruits  of  IHsh  benefices ;  she  is  relied  upon  for  intelligent 
sympathies  at  Anne's  vacillations  between  Wliigs  and  Tories.  For,  in 
that  night  of  desolation  when  Stella  lay  dead,  worn  out  with  the 
mortifications,  unrest,  and  passionate  ciEYing  bred  of  "  the  liiie  by 
stealth "  which  since  her  eighteenth  year  had  existed  between 
herself  and  Swift,  the  man  whose  wiil  had  inflicted  such  exquisite 
mflieriDg  threir  on  paper,  in  burning  irords,  a  tardy  acknowledgment 
of  what  the  dead  woman  had  been  to  him.  **I  cannot  call  to 
mind,"  he  says,  ^tfaat  I  ever  heard  her  make  a  wrong  judgment  of 
persons,  books^  and  aibirs.  Her  advice  was  always  the  best  She 
had  a  gracefulness  more  than  human.  The  truest,  most  virtuous, 
and  most  vahiable  friend  that  I,  or  perhaps  any  other  person,  wa» 
ever  blest  with."  The  eulogy  seems  to  break  off  with  an  esduiusted 
sigh,  a  childlike  pathos  of  exclamation  at  the  headache  which— did 
Swift  think? — would  but  a  few  hours  ago  have  stirred  Stella  witii 
that  maternal  solicitude  which  mingles  indissolubly  with  a  woman's 
love.  Stella  is  avenged  by  the  inexorable  champion  D^th ;  the 
promised  avowal,  the  lack  of  which  had  turned  what  should  have 
bcLTi  the  sweetness  of  her  life  into  its  corroding  bitterness,  is  choked, 
as  it  were,  back  on  the  Dean's  lips  by  the  dying  woman's  sigh,  "  It 
is  too  late  ! 

That  the  affinity  of  souls  can,  in  the  mould  of  circumstances, 
assume  the  guise  of  friendship  instead  of  love  is  an  incontrovertible 
fiict ;  but  in  the  case  of  Swift  and  Stella  biographers  in  vain  try  to 
dedde  the  nature  of  the  bond  between  them.  That  any  tainted 
passion  was  involved  in  it  is  imposable  to  imagine  in  the  foce  of 
Swifts  national  and  individual  purity,  even  without  Mrs.  Dingfe/s 
^mpathetic  but  perpetual  chaperonage^  and  the  womanly  ddicaqf 
evidenced  by  Stdla^ls  martyrdom  of  silence.  Perhaps  Ridttid  Ashe 
Kioft  m  his  brilliant  essay,  "Swift  in  Ireland,'^  makes  the  most 
dnvalrous  and  most  probable  suggestion :  that  the  man  who  at  thirty 
had  resolved — the  resolution  reads  more  as  an  act  of  renunciation — 
"not  to  be  fond  oi  children,  or  to  let  them  come  near  me  hardly," 
had  already  set  his  flintlike  will  against  entailing  the  doom  of 
insanity  on  child  of  his ;  yet  the  words  that  the  Dean's  housekeeper 
overheard  wrung  from  him,  in  the  "white-hot  agony**  of  seeing 
Stella  die,  "My  dear,  if  you  wish  it,  it  shall  be  owned!"  point 
^most  inevitably  to  the  form,  nt  least,  of  marriage — which  poor 
Vanessa,  with  the  sharps ightedness  of  love,  had  long  ago  dimly 
divined — having  passed  between  them.  One  is  thrown  back  on 
Swift's  constitutional  r^ervc^  and  that  Moloch  selfishness,  manifested 
in  the  episode  with  Vanessa,  ruthlessly  cultivated,  and,  in  a  moment 
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of  passion,  as  ruthlessly  dashed  aside,  to  explain  why,  if  united  even 
platonically  to  the  woman  he  loved,  almost  every  page  of  the 
Journal  testifies,  as  Swift  could  love,  he  yet  should  subject  the 
delicate  submissive  soul  to  the ^ine  JarU  et  dure  of  the  judgment  of 
an  essentially  vulgar  world. 

The  square  yellow  sheets  of  the  Journal — the  first  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Dingiey,  at  her  Lodgings^  over  against  St.  Mary  Churchy  near 
Capel  Strtetf  Dublin^  Ireland — purport  to  be  written  to  the  "  two 
young  women,"  the  M.  D.  (my  dears)  of  Swift's  fiuniliar  pbiaseolQgy, 
but  their  endorsement  in  Stella's  writing  shows  a  quiet  certainty  as 
to  who  was  their  inspiration.   Swift  "will  pay  for  M.  D.'s  letten  at 
St  James's  Coffee-House,  that  he  may  have  them  sooner  "  than  the 
lest  of  his  mail,  forwarded  to  the  Codcpitt^  near  Whitehall ;  but  it  is 
Stella  about  whom  Swift  b  almost  cmaed  to  think  she  should  stiaiti 
her  little  dear  eyes,**  StdU  who  is  pkyfully  scolded  for  her  blutideta 
at  ombre  in  the  Dublin  caid  parties.    Diq^^  is  asked  ''Will  Skih 
make  a  figure  in  a  little  country  church?"  It  was  the  age  of  letter* 
writings  and  Swift  writes  as  he  flpeaks,  ranging  from  State  business  to 
playful  apostrophes  to  the  "nauti-nauti-nauti  dear  girls  " — ^he  "i&m 
not  say  nauti  without  dear " — ^amusingly  broken  sometimes  by  the 
yawn,  conveying,  one  fancies,  a  like  contagion  to  Stella  reading, 
"Pa-aa-st  twelv-v-e  o'clock,  and  so  good  night!"    The   "  Hltle 
language,"  defaced  though  it  has  been  by  pragmatical  editors,  is  not 
without  a  pathos  of  its  own,  the  coaxing  prattle  of  the  nursery 
recurred  to,  as  is  sometimes  ihe  case,  between  ruan  and  woman  for 
whom  love  has  created  all  things  new.    "Nite,  deelest  logues  " — the 
consonants  come  as  though  softened  in  kisses — "  a  sousand  meily 
new  eals  to  deelest  richar  M.  D." ' — the  pen  must  have  trembled  in 
Swift's  hand  as  he  sat  obliterating  such  erotic  qrpher  after  Stella's 
death.  If  here  and  there  the  coaise  outspokenness  of  his  times  jars 
CO  a  later  century's  refinement- 
Yet  your  critic's  right  you  waive  it. 
Whirled  along  the  fever  tiuoU, 
For  Its  iovch  of  traHi  shall  wot  it. 
Aad  its  teader  nia  iliall  lave  it. 
For  at  least  you  read  Awmmt 
Writtea  Uwre  in  tMiB  ofUood. 

The  Journal— begun  when  Swift,  in  the  character  of  accredited 
agent  of  the  firstfruits "  negotiations,  was  forced  to  desert  the 
hoUies  and  fish*ponds  of  his  living  at  Larscor— posiesaes  the  tone  oC 

*  "A  ibouMod  merry  New  Years  to  deacest*  charmii^  little  M.  Dw" 
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that  firelit  hour  in  the  home  life,  when  the  man,  returned  from 
breasting  the  world  without,  relaxes  his  mood  as  he  reviews  his  day 
in  the  restfulness  of  a  sympathetic  atmosphere.  From  the  outset  of 
this  residence  in  London  dates  Swift's  rise  to  power,  *'  clutched  at " 
as  he  ms  bf  the  Whig  party  (ruined  by  the  Churchills'  disgrace  and 
the  impeachment  of  SachevcreU)  and  oonrted  by  Harley  w  the 
ooljr  R^Mibtable  Whig  writer.  Notwithstanding  the  piess  of  wofk 
inTohed  by  political  pamphleteering,  editiitg  of  the  "  Examiner,"  tfae 
Tocy  oigan,  thvoiigh  the  oondnct  of  whidi  Swift  rendered  hiaadf 
tndispttuftbte  to  the  Tory  party,  and  inoesnnt  going  tmipesing,'' 
good  boys  must  write  to  naui^ty  girls,"  Stella's  commissions  of 
chocolate,  palsy  waters,  and  handkerdiiers  «e  fiuthfuUy  fulfilled. 
**  Friendships  are  all  monsters  but  M.  D.'s."  Swift  declar^  vexed  at 
the  suspicion,  evinced  by  Addison  and  Steele,  of  his  kindly  efibrts  to 
save  the  latter's  office  of  stamped  paper,  after  the  unlucky  "  Tatler  " 
which  ungrateful  Dick  had  indited  against  Harley,  author  of  much 
of  bis  fortunes.  The  popular  chaney  mania  has  bitten  Stella,  and 
her  requests,  only  "some  salad-dishes  and  plates,"  are  to  be  granted, 
in  spite  of  the  mock-sardonic  protest,  "  I  suppose  you  have  named 
as  much  as  will  cost  J^^^^"*  Irish  wit  scintillates  through  the  pages, 
as  in  the  pun  that  hit  the  fancy  of  Jocasta's  beau,  when  the  quack 
doctor  in  the  street  hard  by  sets  out  his  sign  To  curt  egoes  ("  agues 
and  Swift,  observing  the  inscription,  cries,  "  Sure,  not  by  a  speii  I  " 

M.  D«  are  invited  to  smoie  (notice)  the  politics,  which  the 
clever  busy  statesman  finds  that  "  he  can  write  much  easier  to  tiiem 
than  to  any  one  else."  The  quick  generosity  which  formed  one  of 
Swift's  most  lovable  points  is  apparent  in  the  picture  be  draws  of  the 
Duke  of  Mariboroogb,  **  covetous  as  Hell  and  ambidous  as  the 
Prince  of  it,"  yet  **  worn  out  with  age^  fiuigues,  and  misfiiitnnes,"  so 
that  the  Irishman  flouted  by  him  in  his  heyday  swears  that  *'it 
pities  him,"  and  would  bin  throw  his  influence  with  the  Mintttry  on 
the  side  of  the  fallen  rival  The  weakness  ingrain  in  Stuart  blood  is 
apparent  in  the  one-sidedness  of  Anne's  judgment,  warped  by  the 
lifelong  habit  of  credulous  submission  to  the  most  plausible  adviser. 
Red-haired  Abigail  Hill  is  the  favourite  now,  and  she  doubtless 
makes  merry  witii  her  marionette  majesty  over  Mrs.  Freeman's 
desperate  offer,  never  to  come  into  her  quondam  dearest  Mrs. 
Morley's  presence,  "if  they  will  let  her  keep  her  employments," 
No  wonder  that  the  backstairs  atmosphere  should  sicken  Swift, 
proud,  vindictive  Celt,  who  in  the  rising  springtide  of  his  success 
wishes  he  "  were  this  moment  with  M.  D.  at  Dublin." 

The  letters  are  as  kHig  and  as  frequent  as  ever  to  ''the  little 
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monkies  mine,"  the  girls  dimpling  over  Stella's  malicious  patriotism 
in  setting  "  London,  England,"  on  her  sheets,  in  answer  to  Swift's 
address  of  "Dublin,  Ireland,"  or  laughing  over  their  boliea  at  the 
story  of  the  linnet  destined  by  Patrick  as  an  offering  to  Mrs,  T)ing!cy, 
**  a  bird  who  does  not  know  he  \%  a  bird,  and  sci'ms  to  Ikivc  neither 
hope  nor  fear,"  notwithstandmg  commodious  quarters  ui  the  coal- 
closet  Yetsuch  comedy  seems  but  the  curtain-raiser  to  the  tragedy 
of  Vanessa,  the  first  hint  of  which  is  read  so  unsuspectingly  by  Stella 
in  the  lodging?  over  agiunst  St.  Maiy  Church.  A  ^  btm  on  the  part 
of  a  pretty  madcap  and  an  older  aunt  summoned  Swift  to  the  house 
of  the  mutual  friend,  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh,  whose  eldest  daughter — 
archly  receiTing  the  divine  coming  in  hot  haste  to  read  prayers 
-^little  guessed  that  it  would  have  been  well  for  her  if  the  friend's 
bite"  of  her  fatal  illness  had  proved  reality.  The  cutting  short  of 
the  young  life  would  have  been  the  mote  merdful  lot  Fste  had 
another  in  store  for  Vanessa,  that  of  straying  in  blind  alleys  till  the 
burdens  of  shattered  Illusions  and  wasting  suspense  crushed  out  even 
the  capability  of  living  from  the  woman.  To  the  last  her  figure 
wanders  like  a  ghost  through  the  yew  arhoiir  and  box-edgings 
which  had  been  the  setting  of  her  happier  days  in  the  house  near 
Celbridge,  where,  for  love's  sake,  the  English-bred  girl  bad  made  her 
home. 

"  Stella's  little  handwriting  "  seen  on  the  glass  case  of  the  coffee- 
house, provokes  Minister  Harley  to  ask  how  long  Swift  had  learnt 
the  trick  of  writing  to  himself ; "  awakening  fond  reminiscences  of  the 
days  in  the  Temple  household,  when  the  tall,  blue-eyed,  young  secre* 
taiy  was  little  M.  D/s  "  writing-master.  Stella*^  spelling  sometimes 
comes  in  for  mischievous  bits :  the  mU  Swift  supposes  means  ale** 
^e  that  think  he  has  turned  Tory,  '<which  Wiggs  and  wai 
do  you  mean  ?  Pray,  SteUa»  eacplain  those  two  words,  what  do  you 
mean  by  miHam  and  Mnger  I  A  full  and  true  account  of  SteUals 
new  spelling  "  is  given  at  the  foot  of  one  letter,  corrected,  one  sees, 
la  the  original,  by  herself,  with  that  childlike  tubmissivenesa  to 
ciitidsm  characteristic  of  the  women  with  whom  love  has  cast 
out  self. 

Yet  mentions  of  visits  lo  r^Irs.  Vanhomrigh  become  more  and 
more  frequent,  inspired,  they  may  have  been,  by  that  paradoxical 
sense  of  honour  apparent  in  some  men,  adhering  scrupulously  to 
some  one  nicety  of  conduct,  though  settting  all  others  at  defiance. 
A  naive  hint  of  jealousy  in  .Stella  is  airswerod  by  Swiff's  assurance 
that  the  "  Van  's  "  arc  of  consequence  ;  he  meets  *'ail  the  drabs  of 
quality  "  with  tbem,  but  he  slides  off  the  subject  by  a  recommenda- 
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tioa  to  li.  D*  to  walk  in  the  green  of  St  Stephen,  idim  the  waUsB 
are  finer  graveUed  than  the  London  MalL 

Guiscard's  attempted  assassination  of  Harley  quenches  ail  playful- 
ness for  sonic  days  in  the  Journal,  but  with  the  news  of  his  mending 
"Presto  is  pert "  again,  and  recommends  the  new  paper,  thtSpeciaiGr, 
to  the  attention  of  "  iiis  saucy  Gog  and  Magog,"  as  superior  to  even 
Steele's  former  "  Tatlers."  An  instance  of  the  volcanic  sensitiveness 
of  the  nature  to  which  Stella's  normal  sweet  submission  must  have 
come  as  balm,  occurs  at  this  time,  caused  by  a  fancied  coldness  in 
Secretary  St.  John's  manner.  1  warned  him,"  writes  Swift,  "  never 
to  appear  cold  to  me,  for  I  would  not  be  treated  like  a  schoolboy, 
that  I  had  felt  too  much  of  that  in  my  life  already  "  (meaning  from 
William  Temple^  that  I  expected  every  great  Minister  who  honoured 
ne  with  his  acquaintanoe^  if  he  heard  or  saw  anythii^  to  mj  dind- 
vantag^  would  let  me  know  in  plain  wordi^  and  not  pot  me  in  pain 
to  gneas  fay  the  change  or  coldness  of  his  countenance  or  behaviour, 
for  it  was  what  I  would  hardly  bear  from  a  crowned  head,  and  I 
thought  no  subject's  favour  worth  it"  But  the  recollection  of  Stdla's 
bixtbday.soCtas  the  diafed  spirit  '*  God  Almighty, . . .  send  her  a 
grsat.many  biitbdays^  all  happy,  healthy,  and  wealthy,  and  with  me 
ever  together  and  never  asunder  again  except  by  chance."  One  of 
the  unconscious  touches  which  continually  evince  the  familiarity  of 
intimate  relations  is  given  by  Swift's  enclosure  of  a  note  on  his 
Laracor  agent,  that  Stella  may  travel  to  the  liatb,  "  do  something  for 
her  hving,"  as  he  playfully  expresses  the  hope  that  English  air  may 
correct  the  disorder,  which  masculine  perceptions  fail  to  recognise  as 
the  heart-sickness  of  hope  deferred. 

The  affair  of  the  *'  firstfruits  "  was  unconscionably  protracted, 
notwithstanding  the  creation  of  Harley  as  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Lord 
Treasurer.  Presumably  to  hasten  events,  Swift  passes  some  days  at 
Windsor,  through  the  avenues  of  which  the  Queen  hunts  paat^  driving 
henelf  in  the  one-horse  chaise  which  she  employs  in  chasing  the 
stag.  An  amusing  picture  is  given  of  the  drawing-room,  whete  Anne 
looked  round  on  the  silent  couitien  "  with  her  ian  in  her  mouth, 
and  once  a  minute  said  about  three  woids  to  some  that  were  nearest 
her.*  The  toast  and  maid  of  honour  who  stands  with  her  hat  off  as 
her  Majesty  drives  by  is  no  rival  of  Stella's;  she  gallops  with  Swift 
over  the  oountiy,  but  he  does  not  like  her,  ''though  she  be  a  toast 
and  drest  likea  man." 

The  '' firstfruits "  nq^ttations  are  at  last  successfiiUy  concluded, 
but  Swift  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  power  and  lingers  in  London, 
although  Hester  Vanhomrigh  will  journey  to  Ireland  to  seek  her 
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fortune  in  more  senses  than  one.    All  alarm  of  a  Whig  return  to 
power  passes  over,  in  spite  of  Prince  Eugene's  advent  at  Court,  his 
reception  at  which,  notwithstanding  the  little  black-avised  hero's 
failure  at  borrowing  a  long  periwig  among  his  valets  and  footmen, 
appearing  sinister  to  the  Tories.    Yet  an  impression  of  the  faint  straia 
of  coldness,  which  Scott  ascribes  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Journa.^ 
seems  gradually  to  steal  on  the  sympathetic  reader.    It  is  not  to  be 
ignored,  in  spite  of  intervals  of  exaggerated  use  of  the  "  little  Ian* 
guage,**  and  an  increase  of  the  gfoops  of  the  capitals  ending  many 
lettei%  which  Lecky  compares  "to  the  sbrivdled  petals  fottnd 
between  the  leaves  of  some  old  romance^"  onneani^g  in  tbemadvesy 
yet  pcofoUog  a  **dimiPonder  what  waa  the  memge th^ earned  to 
the  eyea  which  bnghtened  aa  they  aaw  them.**  Meiiages  to  Diqgtey 
ate  aown  note  thickly  through  the  pages ;  Swift  beoomea  aomething 
pointed  In  hia  aUoiKHia  to  hia  "itawdooddaUaiai"  one  incUnca  to 
awpect  an  eacuaahle  jealousy  in  Stdk  fiom  the  Jownal's  injunctkma 
not  to  quanel  with  poor  Dingley,  not  to  be  angry  because  the  Ivory 
snufT-rasp  has  been  sent  to  A^r— sure,  is  not  Stella's  green  silk  apron 
as  good  ?    Did  Vanessa's  twenty- year  old  charms  temporarily  be- 
witch Swift's  heart?  or  is  such  apparent  playing  fast  and  loose  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  arrogance  which  the  consciousness  of  inspiring 
affection  imparts  to  some  characters,  not,  one  would  say,  of  wholly 
the  higher  type  ? 

To  the  woman's  heart,  silently  absorbing  the  Nessus  poison  of 
its  shghted  love,  the  sorrow  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  over  the 
news  of  her  husband's  miurder  by,  rather  than  duel  with,  Mohunand 
Macartney,  probably  went  unheeded.  Nevertheless,  even  to  us  to- 
day»  CQOfersant  with  Thackeny's  powerful  delineation  of  Beatrix 
Esmond's  stony  defiance  to  fate,  the  real  picture  of  the  anguish  to 
which  the  only  pang  that  could  be  spared  waa  keeping  the  noise  ol 
**the  Grub  Street  acreamen  with  their  broadstdea"  from  the  young 
widow's  ears,  is  instinct  with  a  sharp  pity. 

Quaint  vignettes  of  the  time  abound  in  the  Journal,  sketched 
by  the  keen  observer  for  the  ddectation  of  the  atay-at-homes.  The 
minion  lottery  dmwn  at  GuiUhal],  where  ^  the  Jadmnapes  of  blue> 
coat  boys  "  presiding  at  the  wheels  "  gave  themselves  such  airs  in 
pulling  out  the  tickets,  and  showed  white  hands  to  the  company 
Christmas  1  ay  at  Court,  when  ihe  Knights  of  the  Garter  wear  their 
collars  ;  the  Twelfth  Day  e4ikesliops,jwith  booths  two  yards  forward 
into  the  streets,  all  spread  with  great  cakes  frothed  with  sugar  and 
stock  wiih  streamers  of  lin'^el."  Mrs.  Dmt^ley  follows  the  fashion 
when  she  requires  a  great  piece  of  Brazil  tobacco  to   lasp  "  into  the 
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tnvffsbe  affects ;  and  doubtte  the  and  Stefla  ipm  vastly  fiun  to 
have  been  of  Ac  party  with  tiliom  Swift  went  "trapesing  to  see  the 

sights,"  a  varied  programme,  from  the  lions  at  the  Tower  to  the 
lunatics  at  Bedlam,  concluding  with  a  puppet-show,  and  where  *'  the 
ladies  were  all  in  mobs — undressed — and  it  was  the  rainiest  day  that 
ever  dripped." 

The  old  order  was  changing ;  and  yet  the  past  to  our  century 
had  scarcely  ceased  to  be  the  present,  yielding  the  foreground  of 
the  stage,  perhaps,  yet  still  distinct  in  its  outlines  as  the  Ghost  in 
"  Hamlet,"  before  the  broadening  hght  of  a  fuller  day  blurs  it  into 
intangibility.  A  daughter  of  Oliver  Cromweirs  is  fellow  sponsor 
with  Swift  at  a  christening ;  J<^n  Evelyn's  little  friend,  that  Duchess 
of  Grafton  married  at  twdve  yean  of  age  to  one  of  Charles  IL's 
sODfli  is  Swift's  hostess  of  an  evening  and  is  somewhat  unchival- 
totisly  described  by  him  as  looking  **  like  a  madwocnan  in  the  great 
higli  head-diess  of  a  fiuthion  fifteen  years  bed^"  yet  showing  "great 
lonalns  of  beauty."  Yet  ihat  the  yeast  of  the  rights  of  Uie  indivi- 
dual Is  already  penetrating  the  mass  of  socie^  is  amusii^y 
evidenced  by  Patrick's  canvassing  among  his  acquaintanoe  of 
**gendemen's  gentlemen"  for  votes  oo  behalf  of  that  black  Pompey, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  master's  rdationship  to  Mr.  Ifasham,  designs 
to  stand  Speaker  for  the  footmen  in  attendance  at  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  deliberative  body, 
debating  the  same  points  with  their  masters. 

Sedan-chairs  are  yet  general  in  towii  (Stella  is  asked,  would  she 
not  call  the  shilling  fares,  thirteen  pcnnys  /),  though  they  must  make 
a  clutter  in  narrow  streets,  for  Swift's  chairmen  jostle  "  a  great  fellow 
against  a  wall,"  one  of  the  side  glasses  is  broken,  and  the  cargo  falls 
a-scolding,  being  "plaguily  afraid his  "honour''  might  be  called 
upon  to  make  good  the  damage. 

The  bmtalil^  of  an  age  which  gave  birth  to  the  Mohocks  gloats 
over  the  raree-show  made  of  Guiscard's  gashed  corpse  *'{»ckled  in  a 
trough  ; "  on  the  Chdsea  road  Patrick  and  his  master  must  interpose 
in  the  fight  between  the  seaman  and  the  drunken  parson^  fit  lo  be 
the  instrument  of  some  Sir  Hargmve  PoUeifen.  The  Venetian 
Ambassador's  monstrous  rich  gilt  coach"  rolls  to  royal  audiences 
at  Kensmgton  through  the  town  scented  with  haymaking ;  duels  are 
still  fought  in  Tutde  Fields  with  sword  and  pistol»  but  "a  kind  of  a 
Cnhion  to  walk"  has  got  as  (ar  as  seveml  young  lords — many  young 
fdlows  have  got  swingeing  strong  shoes'*  on  purpose.  Women 
with  old  satin  and  taffeta  cry  their  wares  of  a  morning  ;  faith,  there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  for  the  modem  cinematograph  has 
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been  foiesudled  by  **the  fiunous  moving  picture^  where  the  shipi 
Mil  in  the  dischaiging  their  cumoa  under  a  great  sky  with 
moon  and  stars." 

Stdla  may  gather  together  her  letters  now  into  some  Japan 
cabinet,  filled  already  with  eye  lotions  and  half-drawn  sampler 
patterns,  ivory  card  markers  and  bottles  of  Hungary  water.  The 
writer  is  coming  home  to  her,  hardly  disguising  hia  reluctance  to 
return  to  Ireland,  poorly  enough  rewarded  for  three  years' fa ithfal 
service  by  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick Daily  intercourse,  oppor- 
tunities for  the  tender  motherly  services  without  which  he  once 
declared  himself  "as  helpless  as  an  elephant" — will  these  com- 
pensate for  the  lifelong  heart-sickness  that  casts  ever-deepening 
shadows  over  her?  Proud,  uncomplaining,  the  woman  must  run 
her  career,  till  at  the  end  she  sinks  upon  the  arena,  her  life  drained 
fiom  her  by  the  bleeding  of  the  sotil-wotmds  dealt  her  by  the  man 
whom  she  had  been  Osted  to  love. 

K.  L.  1«>NT00MBRY. 

Norm.— To  obviate  ooofiuioQ,  Uie  nuMs  SUlki  and  FnsU  an  uaed  in  this 
vtidc^  IbUovii^  the  cmtom  of  vaiiontcdtlofB,  aldioi^  dieyweieiiot  appanntly 

used  by  Swift  till  some  years  bier  tlmn  the  actual  date  of  the  Journal,  in  the 

orJfjinal  of  which  Stella  i<;  usually  aliuiled  to  as/'/  /  ("poor  pretty  lliing/'  or 
•»  jxippot  ").  Swift  also  designates  bimrclf  hy  V,  D.  F.  R.  or  F.  R.  (apparently 
^*  poor  dear  foolish  rc^e,"  or  simply  **  foolish  rogue 
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THE  NIECES  OF  MAZARIN. 

IT  has  often  been  said  that  the  Papaqr  is  the  most  democmttc 
institution  in  the  world.  Any  baptized  Christian  man  is 
d^ble  to  it  There  is  some  truth  in  the  saying ;  for  though  usually 
the  priest  chosen  to  occupy  a  position  that  made  him  the  equal,  and 
more  than  the  equal,  of  secular  princes  came  of  a  fiimily  of  long- 
standing wealth  uid  power,  theie  were  in  all  ages  exceptions  enough 
to  show  that  in  the  Sacred  Cbllcgc  an  able  man  could  "  break  his 
birth's  invidious  bar"  and  become  the  centre  of  a  world's  deare.*' 
In  the  two  centuries  covered  by  Ranke's  History  we  meet  with  four 
pontiffs  at  least — Pius  IV.,  Pius  V.,  Sixtus  V.,  and  Innocent  XI. — 
whose  origin  was  humble.  A  man  thus  taken  up  out  ot  the  duit  to 
be  set  with  the  princes  of  his  people  would  generally  carr)  him 
one  or  more  relatives,  a  nephew  or  a  brother-in-law,  who  would 
share  his  elevation  and  herome  the  founder  of  a  great  political  family. 
But  no  relatives  of  a  Pope  ever  had  a  more  strange  and  dazzling 
elevation  than  those  of  a  member  of  the  Sacred  College  who  never 
became  Pope— Giulio  Mazzarmi,  the  son  of  theiSicilian  man  of  business 
of  the  great  Roman  family  of  Colonna,  who  received  a  good  educa- 
tion from  his  father's  patrons,  and,  when  still  a  lad,  was  taken  by 
Cardinal  Colonna  as  vakt  dc  dwmbre  (wc  may  say  "gentleman  of 
the  bedchamber  ")  on  his  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Madrid.  He  did 
some  useful  diplomatic  work  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  served  as  a 
soldier,  agam  under  a  Colonna,  and  won  some  distinction  in  the 
Valteluie  war.  The  profession  of  arms  was  probably  that  which 
would  have  suited  him  best^  and  he  is  said  to  have  rejoiced  in  the 
many  opportunides  of  a  temporary  return  to  ft  that  his  stormy  career 
aflbnled.  But  his  good  looks,  his  good  temper,  his  invincible  gaiety, 
which  carried  him  through  one  or  two  very  awkward  crises,  in  which 
the  gambling  spirit,  which  was  characteristic  of  him  through  life, 
involved  him,  fitted  him  also  for  diploaiacy  ,  and  we  find  him  in 
1634,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  already  in  minor  orders,  nuncio 
at  Paris,  where  he  pleased  Richelieu  and  by  h  IS  influence  was  made 
a  cardinal.  In  or  about  the  same  year  two  of  his  sisters  were 
vou  ccxciv.  NO.  2067.  T 
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mairied  to  Roman  gentlemen,  the  elder  to  Girolamo  Martinoca,  the 
younger  to  Lorenzo  Mandni.  The  marriages  were  thought  brilUant 
for  pcrttonless  girls,  and  we  may  probably  conclude  that  the  prospect 
of  their  brother's  advancement  counted  in  their  favour.  Of 
Martinozzi's  family  we  know  little,  except  that  they  were  counts  at 
Fano;  but  the  Mandni  genealogy  went  back  to  the  fourteenth 
century  and  was  authentic  enough  to  satisfy  so  stem  a  precisian 
in  such  matters  as  St-Simon.  Lorenzo  Mancini  was  all  his  life  a 
dabbler  in  astrology,  but  he  would  hardly  have  ventured,  in  casting 
the  horoscopes  of  his  five  daughters,  to  predict  that  one  of  them  would, 
but  ii)T  her  uncle's  misplaced  prudence,  have  been  queen  of  Charles 
II.  of  England,  while  another  would  conceive,  and  nearly  achieve 
the  design  of  sharing  the  throne  of  the  Grand  Monarque  himself. 

Late  in  1642  Richelieu  died,  and  six  months  later,  in  May  1645, 
Louis  XIII.  '1  lie  King  had  appointed  Mazarin,  as  the  friend  of 
Richelieu  and  inheritor  of  his  ideas,  his  successor  as  Minister  ;  and 
on  the  King's  death  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Regent  for  her  son,  then 
only  five  years  old,  continued  him  in  that  position.  She  was  a  weak 
and  vain  woman,  and  soon  fell  completely  into  the  power  of  the 
brilliant  Italian  ecclesiastic,  as  clever  as  be  was  handsome  and  mag- 
nificent. At  one  time  De  Retz  tells  us  that  he  was  advised  by 
Madame  deChevreuse  to  attempt  to  supplant  Mazarin  in  the  Queen's 
favour.  She  said  to  him :  **  Faites  seulement  le  r6veur  quand  vous 
6tes  aupr^  de  la  Reine ;  regardes  oontinuellement  ses  mains."  She 
was  very  vain  of  her  hands,  and  by  nature^  De  Rets  again  tells  us, 
ttht  coquette.**  Buckingham's  affected  adomtion  of  her  is  one  of 
the  commonplaces  of  histoiy  and  romance.  Mazarin  was  just  the 
man  to  utilise  this  vanity  for  his  own  advancement— to  pose  as  her 
distant  and  humble  adorer ;  but  we  need  not  suppose  he  was  secretly 
married  to  her,  as  his  enemies  said,  though,  as  he  was  not  in  priest's 
orders,  his  marriage  would  not  have  been  impossible. 

No  public  man  was  ever  more  iradu<  i  tl  than  was  Mazarin  in  the 
political  strife  that  followed  on  his  ;uh  ancemcnt ;  liis  luxury  and 
magnificence  were  the  constant  theme  of  satire  in  verse  and  prose, 
sometimes  witty,  sometimes  coarse.  He  was  reproached  with  his 
pictures  and  statues,  with  the  artists  brought  over  to  decorate  his 
hotel,  the  soifis  gahnfs  he  gave  to  his  person  and  his  dress,  the 
pomades  that  idle  Itnli:^n  monks  had  taken  three  years  to  compound 
for  making  his  hands  white,  the  lemonades  and  pastry  and  fancy 
bread  named  after  him,  his  scented  gloves,  and  the  apes  he  so  loved, 
scented  like  himself. 

Among  the  articles  of  luxury  sent  to  him  from  Italy  were  three 
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nieces,  stiil  of  schoolroom  age,  the  eldest  only  thirteen.  The 
Cardinal  probably  thought  that  young  Italian  ladies,  beautiful  and 
clever,  which  the  girls  promised  to  become,  would  be  an  additional 
attSBcdoD  to  the  pictures  and  statues  and  aU  the  other  luxuries  of 
the  new  palace  he  was  building.  They  came  in  1647.  Madame  de 
MotteviUe  ('*  Fetitot,"  t  37,  pp.  270-4)  tells  us  of  the  almost  royal 
hcmoor  wit^  which  they  were  received,  and  describes  their  appear- 
ance. The  eldest  of  the  threes  Lama  Mandni,  was  a  pleasing  brunette 
of  twelve  or  thirteen.  Olympia  Mandni,  the  second,  was  also  dark, 
with  a  long  fiice  and  pointed  chin,  and  small  bright  eyes  that  gave 
reason  to  hope  that  her  fifteenth  year,  if  she  reached  it,  might  give 
tbem  some  agrimetU^  Anna  Maria  Martmozsi,  the  third,  was 
blonde^  with  beautiful  features  and  gentle  eyes.  She  and  Olympia 
were  of  the  same  age,  between  nine  and  ten.  The  Queen  saw  them 
as  soon  as  they  arrived,  and  thought  them  pretty.  Madame  de 
Moitcville  thought  that  the  Cardinal  affected  indifference  lo  them; 
she  heard  Marshal  de  \'iileroy  speculating  on  the  fine  castles,  the 
rentes,  the  jewellery  and  plate  and  dignities,  these  little  maidens,  now 
so  poor,  would  soon  possess.  They  were  brought  to  the  Palais  Royal, 
where  their  uncle  was  established  with  the  Queen,  and  were  educated 
with  the  King,  who  was  of  the  same  age  as  Olympia.  The  Queen 
her?elf  presided  over  their  devotions,  and  frequently  took  them  with 
her  on  her  visits  to  the  nuns  of  Val  de  Grace. 

The  words  spoken  by  Villeroy  show  that  he  thought  the  girls 
were  brought  to  Paris  to  make  great  marriages  that  would  give  the 
Cardinal  powerftil  allies  in  his  very  slippery  position — that  of  a  foreign 
linrourite  in  a  court  seething  with  turbulent  ambitions.  The  same 
suspicion  was  present  to  others — to  Cond^,  for  instance,  who,  afler 
the  first  Fronde,  when  still  on  the  side  of  the  Queen  and  Cardinal, 
had  forced  the  latter  to  promise  not  to  marry  any  of  his  nieces 
without  his  consent  The  Matarinaiest  the  bitter  political  hunpoons 
thai  during  all  these  years  were  showered  upon  Mazarin,  did  not 
spare  his  three  little  nieoes,  the  ''Mazarinettes."  It  was  natural  to 
compare  to  his  pet  apes  the  nieces  who  had  "  bidden  adieu  to  their 
beggarly  kinifolk  to  make  the  best  matches  they  could  with  r^t^i^t 
or  Richelieuz  or  grand-masters  of  artillery."  * 

'  EUes  avaient  fait  lean  odieilz 
A  leurs  parents  dc  puetisrnc. 
Pour  s'accoupkr,  a  qui  aueux  mieux, 
Aux  Candales,  aux  RichcUeux, 
Attx  grands  mattrcs  il*arttllerte. 

Hm  Due  de  Candaie  was  soo  of  UiC  Due  dTpernon  by  a  natural  daughter  oi 
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In  165 1,  when  tlus  lampoon  mw  written*  the  lint  mtiriage  of  a 
niece  of  the  Cardinal  had  pcobaUy  already  taken  place.  Lama 
Mancini,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  was  mairied  at  Bruhl,  near  Cologne,  to 
which  Mazarin  had  retired  with  his  family  when  Cond^  had  obliged 

the  Queen  to  dismiss  him.  Her  husl)and  was  the  Due  de  Mercoeur, 
whose  brother,  the  Due  dc  Beaufort,  had  been  ihc  darling  of  the 
cummon  people  of  Paris  at  the  tune  ui  ihe  first  Fronde,  and  nick- 
named "  Le  Roi  des  Halles."  The  two  Dukes  were  sons  of  the  Due 
de  Vendome,  a  natural  son  of  Henri  IV.,  and  Cond^  furiously 
denounced  the  mhalliana\  while  a  Masarinadc  appealed  to  all  the 
world  to  lament  "  tbnt  a  t^randson  of  Henri  IV,  should  take  to  wife  the 
daughter  of  a  coachman,  who  used  once  to  sell  plaster,'  a  libel  on  the 
respectable  Roman  gentleman  who  represented  the  ancient  family  of 
Mancini.  The  Parlement  of  Paris,  then  governed  by  Cond(?  and  hos- 
tile to  Masaiin,  ordered  ladite  Mancini "  not  to  enter  the  kingdom 
as  Merooetir's  wife.  Mercoeur  was  loyal  to  bis  engagement :  unlike  his 
father  and  his  brother,  he  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  "gentle, 
pioua^  and  tnmquil.''  These  were  not  qualities  to  make  a  natk  in 
the  world  of  intrigue  in  which  he  was  thrown,  and  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  leam  that  be  was  treated  with  contempt  in  the  Court. 
His  son,  the  great  soldier,  Marshal  Venddme^  was  asked  by  Philip  V. 
of  Spain  how  he  came  by  bis  great  talents,  coming  from  so  mediocre 
a  father,  and  replied:  "C'est  que  mon  esprit  vient  de  plus  Idn,** 
meaning  from  his  great  grandfather,  Henri  IV.  He  might  eqttaUy 
well  have  imputed  his  talents  to  the  Mazarin  blood  that  flowed  in 
the  veins  of  his  mother. 

The  Duchess  of  Mercoeur  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  after  four 
year.s  of  married  life,  during  much  of  which  her  Imsband  was  away 
serving  with  the  army  in  rruvcnrc  or  Italy.  She  was  a  virtuous  and 
saintly  lady,  who  spent  most  of  her  time  in  devotion  and  works  of 
charity.  The  Duke,  her  husband,  after  her  death,  became  a  priest, 
and  died  Cardinal  Legate  in  France. 

The  next  of  the  nieces  to  marry  wis  Anna  Maria  Marlinozzi,  the 
blonde  cousin  of  the  Mancini.  The  Cardinal  had  at  first  designed 
her  for  the  same  Due  de  Candale  I  lately  mentioned,  the  gayest  and 
handsomest  and  best-dressed  young  man  in  the  Court,  at  whose 

Henri  IV.,  whom  good  looks  and  co«ra{je  enabled  to  play  n  conspicuous  part  in 
fashionable  life  till  an  early  death  cv.l  %hnx\  hh  TnttteTfly  existence.  Had  he  lived 
he  would  probably  have  married  iiortensia  Maacuii,  whose  actual  husband,  the 
ridiculous  and  tynumical  Due  Mamin,  is  the  "  grand-master  of  artillery  "  referred 
to.  I  do  ttot  know  of  any  pcQjeet  of  marrying  one  of  the  nieoet  to  tie  Maiqds 
d«  Rklieiieii. 
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early  death  a  few  years  later  more  than  one  fair  lady  is  said  to  have 
sacrificed  her  love-locks.  But  Candale  had  no  desire  to  fetter  his 
liberty  by  marriage,  and,  as  the  Cardinal  bad  younger  nieces,  pre- 
ferred to  wait  till  one  of  them  had  grown  up;  all  he  desired  was 
an  alliance  with  the  Cardinal,  and  he  was  indifferent  which  niece 
became  his  wife;  The  Cardinal  was  quite  willing  to  agree,  and  a 
iiew  ffitendant  was  at  hand  in  Conti,  Condi's  younger  brother,  a 
real  prince  of  the  blood  without  the  bar  smister.  The  persons 
aggrieved  were  first  the  poor  girl,  who  had  to  exchange  the  gallant 
and  beautiful  Candale  for  a  little  hunchback,  who  was  said  to  be  of 
uncertain  disposition,  with  alternate  fits  of  devotion  and  debauchery ; 
and  secondly  Cond^,  who  had  been  furious  at  the  notion  of  the 
blood  of  the  Mazzarini  mingling  with  that  of  Henri  IV.,  and  now 
had  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  own  brother's  connection  with  the 
same  family.  However,  Conti,  in  hopes  of  the  ofUce  of  Constable 
or  one  of  the  great  provmcial  governments,  pressed  on  tlic  marriage, 
which  took  place  in  1654.  It  did  not  turn  out  so  badly  as  it  might 
have  done ;  for  the  lady,  who,  besides  beauty  and  gentleness,  had 
much  wit  and  sense,  but  had  been  up  to  her  marriage  an  '*  honest 
pagan  "-—she  was  only  seventeen — ^was  converted  in  consequence  of  a 
dangerous  illness,  and  became  a  Jansenist  saint,  reforming  her  toilet 
and  renouncing  her  ''ajustements,"  and  devoting  her  life  to  good 
works,  not  only  visiting  the  poor,  for  whom  she  sold  60^000  crowns 
worth  of  jewels  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  but  bdng  the  '*patronne 
mSitante  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  before  the  Kin^  with  whom 
she  had  great  influence.  As  C6nti's  character  also,  after  long  oscil- 
lations, rested  in  the  end  on  the  side  of  devodon,  the  two  lived  an 
exemplary  life  in  Guienne  and  Languedoc,  where  he  was  governor, 
till  he  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  leaving  her  a  widow  at  the  age 
of  twenty-nine.  She  also  died  in  1G72,  when  she  was  but  thirty-five, 
of  apoplexy.  Madame  de  S(^vignd  gives  a  touching  account  of  her 
sufferings  and  death,  a  death  "cruelle  pour  tout  autre,  mais  heureuse 
pour  elle  qui  nc  I'a  point  sentie  et  qui  ^toit  toujours  pr^par^e."  * 
There  is  much  to  be  read  about  both  Prince  and  Princess  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  Ste- Beuve's  "Port  Royal." 

The  hrst  two  of  the  Cardinal's  nieces  with  whom  we  have  made 
acquaintance  have  been  saints ;  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  any  of 
the  others,  least  of  all  of  Olympia  Mancini,  the  third  of  the  first 
detachment,  who  came  to  France  in  1647.  the 
unfavQUcable  report  that  Madame  de  MotteviUe  made  of  her 
pcfsonal  cfaarma  when  she  was  a  little  girl  of  ten,  with  a  brown  face 

*  Letter  of  Fcbnuy  5,  1672,  ii.  p.  316,  ^  of  i8i8» 
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^^^^5^'^  this  lampoon  WIS  wri^ 

.   .  "^^^^  *»Mf  ito  Coo«  had  obliged 

Tnil^  ^^T**^^^       ^  McrcoHir, 

****  ^  ^^-e  d^li^-^g  of  the 
1  • tiiK  of  the  first  Fronde,  and  oick- 
^™  ^0  f^Jtes  were  sons  of  the  Due 

*  ^«»*^  *  »n  01  Henri        md  Cond^  fimooslf 

oet^-.- ^  - ;  while  a  Mazannade  appealed  to  aU  the 

wan: kacs  *  ±i:  a  oaudson  of  Henri  l\\  shouJd  take  to  wife  die 
iiapsr  =^  i  €Qi«ii!ur;miw  used  OfKe  to  seU  plaster/  a  libd  00  tte 
Ttsaecabie  Rceaia  r^-J-aan  who  refiacnted  the  andeot  of 

IkePtekxiraoi  P^- thengoveinedhyCdodiiad^ 
-^_»* — •MkeMandm"  art  to  Otter  the  kngdoB 

nM«BiofaltoUieqgigemett:iiiiIiblRi 

.  ke  w  of  a  poKdid  di^oadoi^ -fBolfav 
Tine      not  qnlitiei  to  nnkei  a 
wQd2  ff  ■iqpe  iivlich  hew  throvn,  and  we  need  not  be 
» .rsed  »  Ibbi  tint  he  wit  ticrted  with  contempt  in  the  Co^^. 
Hj;  --ca  ±i       soJdaer,  Mar^  Vendome,  was  tiskd  i^j/'hup  V. 
I  xwr       bi  cise  by  hxi  jre^:  talents,  coming  from  so  mediocre 
Lzysi  Eli  rswed :  "  Cest  que  men  esprit  \ient  de  plus  loin," 
pcir-gTandfatheT,  Henn  IV.  He  might  qually 
hi  caknis  U>  the  litaiana  bkxid  that  &>w€d  in 
rfbsaocier. 

of  KooBV  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  aAerte 
ife.  dffi^s  aach  of  which  her  luubiDdwas  anf 
■  Aoicoaeorliaif.  ShewistiiitnoniBd 
it  Mtof  her  tw  in  denxknandwoibof 
her  deitl^  becaaieaprieil^ 


nj  MS  Anna  Kiiia  Maftinon^  the 
The  Gndoial  hid  at  first  designed 
vw  aif  «M      de  Gndde  I  Itfe^r  oieotKMied;  the  gayest  and 

fooDg  nan  m  the  Couiij  at  whose 


*  laofe  mi  mtrngt  tmkhdt^fby  a  compicuous  part  im 

-^^^  J^"^  '^"^  Bmmm  MmtU,  wkwe  actalMm|,  the 
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Hbj  death  a  few  yean  later  more  than  one  fair  lady  is  said  to  have 
sacrificed  her  love-locks.   But  Candale  had  no  desire  to  fetter  his 
lilxrty  by  marriage,  and,  as  the  Caidinal  had  younger  nsecet,  pre- 
Cened  to  wait  till  one  of  them  bad  grown  op;  all  he  desired  was 
axa  aOtanoe  with  the  Cardinal,  and  he  was  indifoent  which  nieoe 
t^ecame  his  wife^  The  Cardinal  was  4|oite  wilfing  to  agree,  and  a 
^ew  prikmiani  was  at  hand  in  Conti,  Cond^  younger  brother;  a 
real  prince  of  die  blood  without  the  bar  nmster.    The  pertoos 
aggrieved  were  first  the  poor  girl,  irbo  had  to  exchange  ih^  'pL'ju.i 
and  bcauiuui  Canu^Ie  for  a  uulc  hu.'icLLjaxk,  wLo  »as  said  lo  of 
uncertain  disposition,  with  aitemate  fits  of  derotion  and  dtLa^Ji^ ; 
2Ln<i  secondly  Condc,  who  had  been  furioos  at  the  notico  of  the 
blood  of  the  Mazzarini  minting  »ith  ihu  of  Herri  IV^  anl  Bcnr 
VT^aH  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  owtj  br".'^'-^?^  '^•:r'?^-'r;  -t^*!  the 
same  family.    However,  Conti,  in  hopo  oi  tbc  omce  ot  CoimkhMe 
or  one  of  the  great  f^oiriDda]  ro-vemnrtru,  preseid  on  ihie  mama^ 
iHuch  took  piaoe  in  1654.     It  tA  urx.  r=ra  ool  10  ba<£7  at  h 
b«ve  done ;  for  ti^  lady,        bendes  beasij  and  jmrkw,  had 
nracb  wit  and  senses  hot  bad  been     to  her  MRri^pe  as  "  boneH 


;  a  Jiayijtf  wrrr,  K^arxiac  her  tout 
«nd  renouncing  her  '*a^^?«esagaea,*'  xarf  dewdpf  her  Ht;  10  faotf 
works,  not  ooAy  ^kidag  the  poor,  $7  wtrjo  ifee  tri^  ^ 
worth  of  jewek  in  a  fsar  <tf  aar^*  hoe  besag  * 
miiitnnte*or Iheweik  zsii  -j-sx*m*:&  'rtdaBt^  gjsig, 
she  had  great  infiicaot-  'L  vm  i  'iL^i^^a^Sff"  imic  >^ 
latfons,  resitc  in  'jjt  -eaC  irr  -:»t  mC^*  '-C  O  "  v_r^  tit^t  •^'^  -  '*ri  1:2 
exemplaxy  I:^  in  G~.  «*' — vixt  Lfc-ir"-'*-^'-*'—  rv»«nrjr, 
till  he  died  m  •J:>e  cif  MHrr.r     j^-^rff  ii*tr  i  -r^i  .'v  i*  *-iitr  hje*: 

of  tweaxy-nine.  Soft  ijirj  Oi^sc  it  :l  v  :/tr:  t'.it  v  •.«  —  \ 
of  apcplcx}'.  ^kladiJ-ie  h^  i^ut  t  v*r^  i  '-v.j'ji::-  r  a^^vj-sx  licr 
sofferings  and  death,  a  6*airj  *•  •j'u^ili',  yju-  i**nr^;iaft 
pour  e!le  qui  ne  la  yj-nt  Be-r  *  t  m  ir.'^r  \'jv/jvn  yr-ji:r*si,^  ■ 
There  is  miicb  to  be  r^ad  sivyryr  lAnv  r  'rirjt  auL  i"rjuat  Xt  laK 
fifth  volume  of  Sic-ii^rjrc'f  >^r- 

The  first  two  of  ibe  Caffdma' .  vi^  -ruw  -we  nar 

acquaintance  have  been  Bznu    lsf^  tnmt  ^omsc  vt  s^C  '/  sr^  ^ 
the  others,  least  of  all  «^  <jMm^  Mnttsmv  ti«  'Suri  «^ 
detachment,  who  came       >  nss»@^       i<4^    -li  t 
unSavotirable  report  thig  Jfaihwn^  ^ 

potaonal  charia,  whe»  Ae  ^  »  ha*  ^"^^  \Bt,  wii  a 
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and  poiiiicd  chin,  but  with  bright  eyes  that  gave  some  promise  ot 
improvement  by  the  time  she  was  fifteen,  the  age  at  which  these 
Italian  girls  were  held  to  arrive  at  womanhood.  ^V'hen  she  was 
eighteen  and  a  married  vvoman,  the  same  critical  obsen'er  gives  us 
another  portrait  of  her.  "Her  age,"  she  says,  "her  embonpoint, 
her  beautiful  arms  and  hands,  la  faveur  et  le  grand  ajustement 
donn^rent  du  brillant  ^  sa  mediocre  beauts."  From  the  nursery  she 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  King,  and  from  an  early  date  there 
had  been  speculation  whether  she  would  win  his  heart  Besides  the 
bdUianey  lent  to  her  moderate  beauty  by  her  skill  in  dressy  she  nas 
dever  and  wit^,  and  in  particular  billed  at  the  faaUets  and 
comedies  that  the  young  King  delighted  in  getdng  iqi.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Cardinal  thouglit  a  royal  marriage  possible ; 
he  may  even  have  contemplated  without  repugnance  a  less  tqspdtr 
leladoo.  such  as  those  the  King  very  soon  began  to  form.  The 
Queen-rootfaei^  Bladame  de  MotteviOe  teHs  us,  did  not  distress  her- 
self at  the  King's  attachment  to  Olympia,  but  would  not  suffer  his 
friendship  {amitif)  for  her  to  be  spoken  of  evcii  in  joke,  as  a  thing 
"qui  pouvuiL  lournei  au  legitime  ;  '  "  her  grealness  of  soul  had  horror 
for  such  a  degradation."  But  others  did  not  scruple  to  talk  of  a 
marriage.  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  was  then  no  longer 
Queen,  but  going  about  France  in  casaquc  and  justaucorfs,  and  had 
amongst  her  other  eccentricities  something  of  the  match-maker,  in 
order  to  pay  court  to  the  Cardinal,  had  praised  Olympia's  charms  to 
the  King,  and  expressed  to  others  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wrong  not  to  many  at  once  two  young  people  who  suited  one  another 
so  wett.  Lesser  people  followed  her  example  :  Loret,  the  Court  poet, 
odebFited  this  divine  Olympia,  whose  power  <^  could  eopave  its  roaik 
upon  tbe  heart  of  monarcbS)''  and  when  she  afterwards  maniedt 
lefened  in  an  eptthalamium  to  the  darts  from  her  fair  ^es  with  whidi 
Love  had  wounded  even  our  gods.^ 

But  the  Cardinal,  like  many  others  at  the  French  Court,  rdied 
much  on  astrology,  and  the  horoscopes  were  against  a  marriage 
between  the  King  and  Olympia.  The  lady  herself  may  have  shared 
her  uncle's  beliefs,  but  more  probably  her  own  shrewdness  showed 
her  in  time  that  nothing  would  come  of  Louis"  partiality  for  her. 
She  accordingly  set  to  work  in  earnest  to  find  herself  a  husUuid. 
She  would  have  accepted  Conti ;  but  Conti,  wisely  guided,  preferred 
her  beautiful  and  amiable  cousin ;  the  Prince  of  Modena,  a  sovereign 
prince,  also  preferred  a  younger  cousin,  Laura  Martinozzi ;  Armand 

>  See  die  psMgei  froin  Locet't  Mm*  Mbttrigm  qaoted  in  KeaSe,  La  Mm 
d$  JfaMoiw,  pp.  i79-'i8a. 
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de  la  Meilleraie,  the  grand-master  of  artillery,  who  was  destined  to 
make  her  sister  Hortensia  miserable  and  himself  ridiculous,  refused 
at  first  Olympiads  hand,  which  the  Cardinal  pressed  upon  him,  and 
afterwards,  wbeo  he  wished  to  change  his  mind,  was  rejected  by  her 
with  a  scorn  that  was  creditable  to  her  high  spirit  and  ready  wit 

Olympia  was  fortunate  in  escaping  all  these  suitors  and  being 
mairied,  when  stitt  little  over  eigjhteen,  to  Prince  Eugene  Maurice  of 
Carignan,  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  who  was  also  Comte  de  Soisaons, 
and  a  prince  of  the  blood  in  Fiance  by  right  of  his  mother,  a  Bourbon 
princess.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  who  had  fought  mth  distinction 
under  Turenne,  but  had  not  the  reputation  of  being  intellectually 
brilliant,  though  he  is  probably  to  be  credited  with  the  authorship  of 
one  of  the  most  fimous  witticisms  ever  spoken.  Al  least,  Madame  de 
S^vign^,  without  apparently  intending  to  quote  the  "  Bourgeois  Gentil- 
homme,"  says  in  a  letter  of  i6Sc  ;  "  I  am  as  much  astonished  as  the 
Comte  de  Soissons  when  it  was  explained  to  him  that  he  was  speak- 
ing prose."  After  his  marriage  he  was  L^encraily  at  the  French 
Court,  where  Olympia,  now  known  as  Madame  la  Comtesse,  held 
the  most  important  post  open  to  a  lady  at  the  Court,  that  of 
**  surintendante  de  la  Maison  de  la  Reine,"  and  was  in  the  most 
intimate  and  confidential  relations  with  the  King.  Her  husband 
was  devoted  to  her,  and  only  too  indulgent,  turning  a  blind  eye  to 
the  many  scandals  in  which  she  was  involved,  and  of  which  we  can 
read  in  die  S^vign^  correspondence.  He  died  in  1673.  In  i68e 
she  got  into  serious  trouble^  not  on  account  of  any  of  Yk^fx  geUcmitrm 
that  had  been  the  talk  of  the  Court,  bnt  through  the  taste  for  astrology 
and  magic  that  she  inherited  from  her  fiither  and  shared  with  her 
unde  die  Cardinal  Four  years  before  this  time  Parisian  society 
had  been  horrified  by  the  poisonings  for  which  the  Marquise  de 
Brinviliiers  had  sufiTcrcd.  bince  her  trial  there  had  been  much  talk 
of  pQudrt  de  succession — that  is,  the  poison  that  opened  to  expectant 
heirs  a  short  road  to  their  inheritances— and  a  special  court  called 
"  Chambre  ardente  "  had  been  set  up  for  trying  and  sending  to  the 
stake  poisoners  and  witches.  A  woman  named  La  Voisin  was  one  of 
those  who  had  met  with  punishmc-nt,  which  she  at  least  seems  to  have 
richly  deserved,  from  this  court.  She  was  a  midwife,  whose  profession 
was  not  only  to  bring  into  the  world  babes  who  had  no  lawful  title 
to  a  place  there,  but  to  remove  them  from  it  quiedy  and  surely. 
But,  besides  these  atrocities,  she  also  told  fortunes  and  prac- 
tised palmistry  and  crystal-reading  and  clairvoyance,  and  in  thtt 
d^adty  had  been  visited  by  many  fine  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  Court,  amongst  others  by  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons  and  her 
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sister  the  Duchesse  dc  BouiUon.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  great  ladies  were  gtiilty  of  anything  worse  than  a  silly 
superstition,  that  was  widely  prevalent  in  England  as  well  as  France, 
as  readers  of  the  Grammont  Memoirs  will  remember.  Madame  de 
Sevignd  said  of  them  :  "  II  ne  paralt  pas  qu'il  y  ait  hen  de  noir  aux 
sottises  qu'on  leur  impute  ;  il  n'y  a  pas  meme  du  gris  bnio."  ^  Bufc 
enqiiiries  as  to  whether  a  sick  husband  would  die  or  leoover,  or  far 
philties  to  bring  back  a  lover  who  had  forsaken  you,  may  easilf 
Mnime  a  criminal  aspect  The  Ducfaesse  de  Bouilloii,  confident  in 
her  innocence,  submitted  to  an  intenogatoiy  and  was  not  anested 
Olympia  does  not  seem  to  have  been  more  guilty;  batwhenLaVoini 
liad  eiamined  the  lines  of  her  hand  and  told  her  she  bad  been  loved 
by  a  great  prince,  she  had  been  tempted  to  ask  if  his  love  ooiild  be 
regained,  aiid  the  sorceress  had  added  that  she  said,  if  he  did  not 
return  to  her,  he  would  repent  There  was  danger  in  this,  and  she 
was  conscious  that  Louvois,  the  most  powerful  minister,  and  Madame 
de  MoiUt;s|)an,  the  reigning  mistress,  were  for  private  reasoiis  her 
enemies.  The  King,  though  inclined  to  viuw  the  whole  matter 
tn  noir^  so  far  remembered  his  old  cunipanion  as  to  pive  her  a  hint 
to  leave  the  country.  Madame  de  Sevigne*  tells  us  what  followed  at 
the  Hute!  de  Soissons.  "She  was  playing  basset  on  Wednesday; 
M.  de  Bouillon  "  (the  Duke,  iier  brother-in-law)  "entered  ;  he  begged 
her  to  come  into  her  boudoir,  and  told  her  she  must  leave  France  or 
go  to  the  Bastille.  She  did  not  hesitate ;  she  made  the  Marquise 
d'AUuye  "  (who  had  been  to  \a  Voisin's  with  her)  leave  the  game  ; 
they  did  not  appear  again.  The  hou  r  of  sapper  came ;  it  was  said  that 
Madame  bi  Comtesse  was  supping  in  town,  £very  one  went  home^ 
persuaded  there  was  something  extraordinary.  Meanwhile  there  was 
a  paddng-up ;  money  and  jewellery  were  takeil ;  the  lacqueys 
and  coachmen  were  put  into  grey  jackets ;  eight  horses  were  put  to 
the  carriage.  She  phiced  beside  her  mside  the  carriage  the  Marquise^ 
whO|  they  say,  did  not  wish  to  go^  and  two  maids  in  front  She  told 
her  people  not  to  distress  themselves  about  her;  that  she  was  inno* 
cent,  but  these  wicked  women  had  taken  pleasure  in  naming  her ; 
she  wept;  she  went  thcace  to  the  house  of  Madame  de  Cangnan" 
(her  mother  Hi-iaw),  "and  left  Paris  at  %  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
It  is  said  that  she  is  going  to  Namur ;  you  wiil  believe  that  no  one 
intends  to  follow  her."*  It  was  believed  in  Paris  that  the  King 
had  said  to  Madame  de  Carignan  that  he  would  one  day  have  to 
give  account  to  God  and  his  people  for  his  leniency  in  letting 

■  Leiterof  Janoary  31,  1680,  vi.  p.  137,  1818. 
*  Letter  of  Jaaniiya6, 1680^  vL  pp.  i3s*3>  <d.  iStS. 
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the  Countess  escape.  What  he  meant  by  this  has  never  been 
ei^pbuned* 

The  Countess  never  letunied  to  France ;  for  thirty  yeais  she  was  a 
mmderer.  We  hear  of  her,  in  Madame  de  Stfvign^'s  letters^  m  the  Low 
Coontries  or  at  Hambuig.  Eferywhere  her  reputation  as  a  poisoner 
had  preceded  her ;  the  great  inns  refused  to  take  her  in,  the  gates  of 
towns  even  were  shut  againsther,  and  she  had  sometimes  to  sleep  on 
straw  in  any  hut  where  she  could  get  shelter.  At  Brussels  she  had 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Bcguinage  from  a  mob  of  three  thousand  persons 
wanting  to  tear  her  in  pieces.  Jiut  she  managed  to  stay  six  years  in  the 
Low  Countries,  the  Prince  of  Parma,  who  was  governor  tlierc,  protect- 
ing her  from  the  popular  hatred.  Then  she  passed  into  Spain,  where 
she  had  many  friends.  She  took  with  her  her  son  Eugene,  who  was 
already  distinguished  enough  to  warrant  her  in  hopmg  to  get  him 
made  a  grandee  and  a  knight  of  the  Golden  l  leece.  He  was  small, 
sickly,  and  slightly  deformed,  and  had  been  intended  for  church  pre- 
fennent ;  Louis  XIV.  called  him  the  Little  Abb^.  But  he  cared  for 
nothing  but  soldiering,  and  after  the  peace  of  Nim^gnen  went  with 
the  young  Prince  of  Conti  and  other  French  gentlemen  to  serve 
against  the  Turks  on  the  Danube.  When  his  companions  returned 
to  F^anoe^  he  was  induced  to  stay  in  the  Imperial  service  and  re- 
nounce his  French  allegiance.  Louis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  been 
angty  and  reouukedy  **  Ne  trouvez-vous  pas  que  j'aie  fait  Ik  une 
gnuide  perte  ?  "  and  his  words  were  only  too  true^  for  the  Little  Abb^ 
grew  up  to  be  the  great  Prince  Eugine^  who  twenty  years  after  this 
was  helping  Marlborough  to  crush  the  power  of  France.  He  is  the 
second  great  warrior  \vc  liavc  met  with  among  the  descendants  of 
the  Mazzarini.  His  mother's  career  at  the  Spanish  Court,  that 
Court  of  Charles  II.  of  which  Macaulay  has  given  us  so  gloomy 
a  picture,  was  as  adventurous  as  any  part  of  her  life.  In  time  she 
became  high  in  the  favour  of  the  Queen  Louise,  daughter  of 
Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  Charles  I.'s  daughter,  who  had 
been  associated  with  Oiympia  in  many  an  escapade  at  the  French 
Court  twenty  years  before.  The  Queen  was,  like  her  mother, 
lively  and  spmtmUe^  delighted  with  French  gaiety  that  contrasted 
with  the  gloomy  morgut  of  the  Spanish  court ;  and  she  attached 
herself  closely  to  Madame  de  Soissons.  So  when,  in  1689,  the  poor 
Queen  died  after  a  short  illness  in  a  manner  that  suggested 
poison^  Spanish  ill-will  towards  France  revived  all  the  stories  that 
had  been  told  in  Paris  nine  or  ten  years  before^  to  the  eflfect  that 
the  Onmtess  had  been  a  magician  and -a  poisoner.  When 
St-Simon  was  ambassador  at  Madrid,  thirty  yean  after  the 
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Queen's  death,  he  was  told  a  circumstantial  stor)*  of  a  cup  of  iced 
milk  given  to  her  in  very  hot  weather  by  the  Counteiss  of  Soissons, 
and  he  was  always  ready  to  believe  a  tale  of  poisoning,  e^)ecially 
if  it  incriminated  one  of  the  puvenu  fiuntly  of  Maarin.  But  the 
Queeo's  death  seems  to  have  been  expBcable  enouc^  without 
poison ;  and  if  it  in»  doe  to  poison,  tlim  ireie  maiijr  about  the 
Qoeen  more  liable  to  stupidon  tiian  the  Coontess  of  Soiasonsi  wfao 
had  mach  to  lose  by  Louise's  death.  Neither  Rriienac^  the  Fmch 
ambassador,  nor  Madame  de  S^vtgn^  mentioos  the  Coontess  as  sos* 
pected. 

She  appeals  to  have  left  Spain  after  the  Queen's  death,  and 
perhaps  kept  out  of  the  Spaiush  dominions  for  some  yean ;  but  in 

1692  and  again  in  1695  we  find  her  mentioned  as  a  leader  of  high 

society  at  Urassuls,  and  there  she  died  in  October  lyoJ",  an  old  lady 
of  seventy -one  or  seventy-two.  Prince  Eugene,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  milit^iry  glory,  had  come  from  camp  to  Brussels  to  see  her  in 
the  July  before.  The  death-bed  of  the  old  f^gan  must  have  been 
cheered  by  the  knowledge  of  the  successive  blows  by  which  her  son 
was  avenging  her  wrongs  upon  the  friend  of  her  childhood,  who  had 
for  so  long  been  her  relentless  enemy.  His  enmity  lasted  after  her 
death  ;  for  the  Court  of  Versailles  was  not  allowed  to  wear  mooming 
for  her. 

The  second  detachment  of  nieces  that  arrived  in  France  (in  1653) 
consisted  of  Latua  Martinozzi  and  Maria  and  Hortensia  Mai^^i 
The  fiist  two  wece  then  just  fourteen,  Hortensia  mider  ten.  Th^ 
were  all  kept  for  eight  months  at  Aix  pour  u  fiiftmter^  and  wen 
then  for  two  yeais  in  the  oonventol  the  FOles  Ste.  Msiie  at  Chaillot, 
near  Paris.  Of  Laura  Martinocsi  much  need  not  be  said.  Wehvve 
no  description  of  her  person  or  of  her  disposition  while  in  the 
bloom  of  youth.  She  had  been  a  veiy  short  time  in  the  Loom 
when  she  was  married  at  Compile  to  Alfonso,  the  hdr-apparent 
of  the  Duchy  of  Modena.  The  young  man  was  married  to  her  by 
proxy,  and  had  never  seen  her  till  she  arrived  at  Modena  as  his  wife. 
His  fatf^cr,  the  reigning  Duke  Francis,  was  one  of  the  best  generals 
in  the  service  of  France,  and,  needing  Mazarin's  alliance  against 
Spain,  was  anxious  to  have  one  of  the  nieces — he  would  not  have 
cared  which — as  his  daughter  in-law.  His  son,  however,  seems,  like 
Conti,  to  have  fought  shy  of  Olympia  Mancini,  who  was  mortified  at 
two  Martinozzi  cousins  being  preferred  to  her.  About  a  year  after 
Laum's  marriage  her  father-in-law  died,  and  her  husband  did  not 
long  survive  him.  When  he  died,  in  i66a,  the  Duchess  Laum 
became  regent  for  her  sont  and  for  twelve  yean  governed  the  dndiir 
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with  a  firm  and  gentle  hand.  She  leant  constantly  on  the  French 
alliance,  and  was  a  very  devout  person.  \Vhen  relieved  of  the  regency 
she  retired  to  Rome,  and  ended  ber  days  there  in  1687.  Only  two 
events  made  her  regency  famoiu :  first,  a  war  she  dedared  against 
another  lady,  the  R^at  of  Mantua,  for  the  possession  of  two  little 
Islands  in  the  Po,  as  to  which  the  grave  and  learned  Mtuatori, 
himself  a  subject  of  Modena,  makes  himself  merry  at  the  general 
eipecfarton  of  some  terrible  feat  of  arms  by  these  new  Amaaons," 
till  the  Spanish  governor  of  Milan  was  ordered  to  snuff  out  the 
iUune ;  and  secondly  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Mary  Beatrice  to 
James,  Duke  of  York,  an  ill-omened  alliance  that  brought  little 
happiness  to  the  bride,  and  was  one  of  die  remote  causes  of  much 
disaster  to  France,  that  her  mother  loved  so  well. 

Maria  Mancini  is  a  rcniarkablc  person,  who  was  very  near  playing 
an  important  part  in  history.  When  she  at:  first  appeared  at  the 
LouvTC,  a  girl  of  seventeen  or  eighteen,  the  same  candid  critic, 
Madame  de  Mottcvilie,  who  had  given  a  portrait  of  her  sister 
Olympia  dL\-,cril)Ld  Maria  as  tall  and  so  thin  that  her  neck  and  arms 
seemed  fleshless,  brown  and  yellow  in  complexion  ;  '*  her  great 
black  eyes,  having  as  yet  no  6re,  appeared  coarse  \pides\  her 
mouth  wide  and  dull,  and  except  her  teeth,  which  were  fine,  she 
might  then  have  been  called  absolutely  ugly."  ^  And  the  picture  of 
her  mind,  which  another  acute  observer  gave,  was  scarcely  more 
amiable.  Madame  de  la  Fayette  saw  no  charm  in  her  person,  and 
very  little  in  her  devemess,  thoiigh  of  that  she  had  an  infinity,  but 
of  a  bold,  resolute^  violent  kind,  lioentioas  and  fiv  removed  fimn 
every  sort  of  ctvitity  and  polish."  Somaise^  in  his  Dicttonnaiie  des 
Prkieuses,"  the  a^oit  flatterer  of  all  the  ladies  fiequenting  the  Hdtel 
de  KambouiUel^  while  gliding  over  her  personal  charms,  enhuges 
on  her  intdlect :  "She  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  has  read  all  good  books, 
writes  with  an  ease  that  cannot  be  imagined  and  in  a  style  that 
makes  the  forty  barons"  (it,  the  French  Academy)  "confiKS  that, 
though  a  foreigner,  she  knows  all  the  Attic  delicacy  of  the  language  ;  " 
and  he  ventures  to  add  that  Heaven  has  given  her  not  only  a  mmd 
fit  to  excel  m  letters,  but  one  capable  of  reigning  over  the  hearts  of 
the  most  puissant  princes  in  Europe.^  A  poet  attached  to  tbc 
same  coterie  celebrated  her  as  "  la  perle  des  Pr6cieuses." 

It  is  probable,  from  the  portraits  of  her  that  we  possess,  that 
Madame  de  Motteville  esaggerated  her  plainness.   It  is  certain  that 
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she  bad  improved  in  bciii^  by  16581  when  she  was  nineteen ;  and 
tfaeie  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  her  mental  qualities  were  less  con- 
spicuous than  Somaize  painted  them.  MThether  they  would  have  won 
the  Kiqg^  heart  by  tbemselves  may  be  doubtful ;  what  really  took 
him  captive  was»  as  no  doubt  has  often  happened  in  other  case^  die 
discoveiy  that  she  was  in  knre  with  him.  It  was  natond  enoi^  that 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  young  King,  which  we  can  bdieve, 
making  aU  aUowsnoe  for  iattenri  to  have  been  consummate,  shoidd 
have  vividly  impressed  a  young  girl  fresh  from  the  doister,  btoqght 
into  intimate  relations  with  him  amid  scenes  that  seemed  to  ber  fike 
paradise.  When  in  1658  he  contracted  in  the  camp  in  Flanders  a 
fever  tliat  soon  brou^iu  hi  in  to  death's  door,  when  hall  the  courtiers 
were  turning  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Mazarin  was  stowing  away 
his  treasures  in  the  vaults  of  \  incennes,  her  despairing  and  evidently 
genuine  grief  showed  all  ilic  Court  how  things  stood.  When  I^ouis 
recovered,  his  gratitude  to  her  was  unbounded.  Soon  he  began  to 
study  with  her.  Till  now  he  had  cared  for  little  but  tournaments  and 
pageants ;  she  introduced  him  to  the  Italian  poets,  that  she  had  read 
in  the  conventSi  and  to  French  romances  and  Conieille's  tiagedieiy 
^•hich  she  read  akmd  with  a  "  voix  passionn^  amouieoae ; "  she 
first  gave  him  a  taste  for  art  We  are  told  that  she  was  greedy  of 
insbucdon  with  toates  les  curiosity"  that  she  could  hold  her  own 
in  conversation  with  politicians,  philosopheiSi  and  soidien^  with 
Lyonne,  St-£vcemond,  La  Kochefoncauld  and  Tnrenne.  She  tanght 
the  King  to  admire  die  generous  sentiments  and  loftiness  of  Q>iiit 
that  animate  the  polidcal  maxims  in  Comeille^s  p]ay&  Mile,  de 
Montpensier  (k  giande  Mademoiselle)  testifies  to  the  great  improve* 
ment  in  the  Ring's  tone  from  the  time  of  his  frlfing  in  love  with 
Maria.  Till  then  he  had  been  not  only  frivolous  in  his  tastes,  but 
for  one  who  was  altcrwards  so  nnperious  strangely  subsenient  to 
his  mother  and  the  Cardinal.  Either  the  serious  studies  to  which 
he  began  now  to  devote  himself,  or  more  proijably  the  influence  of 
Maria's  enthusiastic  affection,  aw  )kc  in  him  the  sense  of  his  great 
position  as  the  ruler  and  tlie  cjid  'odimenr  of  a  great  nation,  and  have 
therefore  made  hmi,  notwithstanding  failings  from  which  his  successors 
and  posterity  have  suffered  much,  a  grand  and  imposing  figure  in 
history,  which  few  Frenchmen  can  regard  with  indifierence  or 
dislike. 

Mazarin  was  not  quite  a  great  enough  man  to  wdoome  the 
growth  of  this  independence  of  spirit  in  the  King*  But,  on  the  other 
hand)  he  did  not  catch  at  the  diance  of  manying  his  niece  to  the 
King.  It  may  have  been  that  he  did  not  think  a  manisge  with 
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Maria  would  have  made  the  King  more  subservient  to  him«  None 

of  the  nieces  or  nephews  of  the  Cardinal  regarded  him  with  affection. 
*'  It  is  inconceivable,"  says  the  Duchess  Mazarin  in  her  Memoirs, 
"  that  a  man  of  this  merit,  after  having  worked  all  his  life  to  raise 
and  enrich  his  family,  should  have  received  from  them,  e\'en  after 
his  death,  nothing  hut  marks  of  aversion.  But  if  yon  knew  with 
what  rigour  he  treated  us  in  all  things,  you  would  be  less  surprised 
at  this.  Never  had  any  one  manners  so  gentle  in  public,  and  so 
rough  in  the  home  circle ;  and  all  our  whims  and  our  inclinations 
were  contrary  to  his."  Maria's  mental  power  and  high  spirit  made 
her  the  least  likely  of  all  to  submit  to  his  dictation.  But  better 
motives  also  must  have  led  Mazarin  in  the  same  direction :  gratitude 
to  the  Qaeen-inotber,  to  whom  he  owed  eveiything^  who  was  bent 
on  her  son  manying  a  Spanish  princess  of  her  own  honse ;  duty 
to  Fiance,  whose  interest  made  the  Kingi's  marriage  necessarDy  a 
matter  of  hauU  paUiifue,  Fiance  was  at  war  with  Spain,  over 
whom  she  had  fauely  won  a  gieat  victory  at  Rocroi ;  and  Spain  was 
stiatmng  every  nerve  to  get  alfies  against  Fmnce.  Savoy,  lying  between 
Fiance  and  the  Duchy  of  Mikn— the  Utter  a  Spanish  possession  of 
precarious  tenure— was  an  important  ally  for  either  PVuice  or  Spain, 
and  the  Duchess  Kq;ent  of  Savoy,  Chri^ine^  Henri  IV.'s  dau^ter, 
though  sympathising  with  Rnmce^  was  prepared  so  far  to  listen  to 
the  overtures  of  Spain  as  to  induce  Mazarin  to  purchase  her  fidelity. 
The  price  at  which  he  might  purchase  it  was  the  marriage  of  the 
young  Louis  XIV.,  her  nephew,  to  her  daughter  Marguerite.  The 
first  step  to  this  was  to  be  a  meeting  between  the  King  and  the 
Princess  at  Lyons,  and  this  came  off  in  November  1658.  l  iie  King 
was  accompanied  by  his  mother,  by  Mazarin  and  no  less  than  four 
of  Mazarin's  nieces — the  Countess  of  Soissons  and  her  three  younger 
sisters-™ and  by  other  great  ladies  of  the  Court,  amongst  them  Mile, 
de  Montpensier,  from  whose  Memoirs  the  accounts  given  of  this 
memorable  progress  are  derived.  The  King  rode  nearly  all  the  way 
on  horseback,  and  Maria  Mancini  was  always  at  his  side,  and  at 
the  resting-places  on  the  way  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  her. 
But  notwithstanding  this,  he  expressed  admiration  of  the  Savoy 
princess  and  threw  himself  with  aeal  into  the  project  of  a  marriage 
with  her.  It  was  broken  off  on  a  sudden,  while  all  the  company 
was  still  at  Lyons,  not  by  the  King's  manifest  preference  ibr  Maria, 
but  by  the  arrival  of  an  envoy  from  the  King  of  Spain,  sent  post 
haste  and  in  disguise,  to  propose  a  treaty  of  peace  and  a  mairiage 
between  the  Kit^  and  the  Infimta  Maria  Theresa.  The  poor  Savoy 
princess,  who  had  once  already  been  rejected  by  the  heir  <tf  Bavaria, 
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retiurned  home  muSSL  imbetrodied,  and  Anne  of  Austria  lejoked  at 
the  fUfitanent  of  her  dearest  hopes. 

It  was  at  this  stage  of  the  prooeedings  that  the  King's  affection 
for  Maria  Mancini,  and  her  pretensions,  threatened  to  thwan  her 
uncle's  plans  and  delay  the  re-establishment  of  European  peace. 
On  the  journey  back  to  Paris  the  King  again  rode  generally  by  her 
side,  and  before  Mazarin  started  in  the  summer  of  1659  for  the 
Pyrencan  frontier  to  negotiate  the  peace  the  King  told  him  he 
wished  to  marry  Maria.  Mlk,  dc  Montpensier  tells  us  that  he 
went  down  on  his  knees  to  the  Cardinal  to  entreat  him  to  consent 
The  Queen-mother,  who,  if  we  are  to  heUeve  the  Court  gossip,  had 
some  time  before  said  that  if  the  King  had  the  Idcheti  to 
wish  to  many  Maria,  all  France  would  revolt  agpdnst  it,  and  she 
would  lead  the  rebels  with  her  younger  son,  was  now  indined  to 
jridd  But  Mazarin  was  obdurate.  We  may  give  him  credit  for 
haviqg  thought  first  of  France  and  her  interest  in  making  peace  witti 
Spain,  and  not  attribute  his  resistance^  as  his  contemporaries  did» 
entirely  to  his  knowledge  of  Maria's  resolute  and  defiant  spirit  The 
King  promised  her  to  marry  her  in  spite  of  all  obstacles ;  but  when 
the  Oudmal,  starting  for  the  Pyrenees,  sent  Maria  with  her  two 
younger  sisters  to  the  castle  of  Brouage  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  she 
felt  she  was  abandoned.  "You  love  me  :  you  are  King,  and  I  am 
sent  away  " — her  passiofiatc  appeal  to  Louis — got  nothing  from  him 
but  tears.  The  Cardinal,  when  on  his  journey,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
King,  scolding  him  like  a  schoolboy  for  ailowmg  his  private  a/fec- 
tions  to  interfere  with  his  public  duties,  and  warnincr  him  that  the 
revolutions  and  humiliations  of  which  history  i>  full  are  tiie  punish- 
ments Providence  inflicts  on  laches  of  this  kind.  Yet  he  reluctantly 
allowed,  at  the  Queen-mother's  intercession,  a  last  interview  between 
the  loversi  at  St.  Jean  d'Ang^ly.  With  this  exception,  the  three 
sisters  were  kept  locked  up  at  Brouage  till  the  King  was  safely 
maxried.  The  King  seems  to  have  behaved  throughout  the  affiur 
with  a  singular  want  of  spirit  While  he  was  promising  eternal 
fidelity  to  Maria,  he  never  thought  of  throwing  over  the  Spanidi 
marriage  for  her  sake.  He  probably  wished  to  have  the  Infimla  for 
a  wifo  and  Maria  for  a  mistress,  or  perhaps  for  a  left-handed  wife; 
There  seems  no  doubt  that  his  mother  wished  this.  But  Maria  was 
not  the  woman  to  accept  an  mferior  position  of  this  kind.  If 
religion  and  morality  did  not  influence  her,  her  pride  and  afTecdon 
would  not  be  content  with  half  the  King's  heart.  She  took  the 
initiative  in  breaking  of!  the  correspondence.  Mazarin  wrote  to 
Madame  de  Venelle,  the  gouvernanie  of  the  sisters,  that  he  was 
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{Hoad  to  have  a  niece  who  could  behave  with  such  dignity,  and 
advised  Maria  to  reed  Seneca,  just  as  F^don  (Mons.  Ren^  observes) 
would  have  sent  her  to  the  '*  Imitation.^  He  told  Colbert  that  this 
a&ur  was  the  most  delicate  he  ever  had  to  manage. 

Maria  was  amdoos  to  find  another  husband,  to  show  she  was  not 
broken-hearted,  but  outraged,  at  the  treatment  she  had  received  ;  and 
as  long  as  her  uncle  lived  and  was  in  power  ihere  was  no  lack  of 
suitors.  Two  Dukes  of  Lorraine  offered  themselves,  a  nephew  first 
and  then  his  uncle,  both  penniless  adventurers,  the  nephew  hand- 
some and  gallant,  the  uncle  a  condottiere  of  the  roughest  kind. 
The  former,  Maria  would  gladly  have  married ;  but  the  Cardinal,  who 
was  anxious  to  get  her  out  of  France,  just  before  his  death  arranged 
that  she  should  marry  Prince  Lorenzo  Colonna,  the  hereditary 
Constable  of  Naples,  the  representative  of  the  branch  of  that  great 
Koman  family  in  whose  service  he  had  begun  his  own  career ;  and 
the  King  would  not  suffer  the  Cardinal's  wishes  to  be  disregarded. 
She  was  disoUe  at  leaving  France  ;  but  this,  too,  the  King  insisted 
00.  She  went  away  in  a  flood  of  tears  in  the  eaily  summer  of  x66i» 
onder  the  escort  of  Madame  de  Venelle,  her  gBmimiatUe^  and  at 
Milan  found  the  Constable  waiting  for  her  and  was  married  to  him- 
Thence  they  went  to  live  in  his  palace  at  Rome.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  dull  man,  not  of  very  sensitive  honour ;  for  he  had  acquiesced 
in  the  notion  that  he  was  marrying  the  French  King's  cast-off 
mistressi  and  was  pleased  to  find  out  his  mistake.  For  some  years 
they  lived  happily  together  in  Rome,  and  three  sons  were  bom  to 
diem.  We  hear  much  of  the  artistic  grace  and  luxury  of  their  palace, 
and  of  the  Parisian  foshions  of  cards,  theatricals,  and  dances,  and 
ihe  Parisian  freedom  of  conversation,  that  shocked  Roman  prejudices, 
and  caused  few  husbands  to  allow  their  wives  to  be  seen  in  the  Palazzo 
Colonna.  There  were  also  villas  at  Frascati  and  elsewhere,  and  estates 
in  the  Sabine  Mountains  or  the  Abruzxi,  where  great  boar  hunts 
were  held,  in  which  the  Princess  (la  Connetable,  as  she  is  generally 
called),  who  had  been  a  fearless  huntress  at  Versailles  and  Fontaine- 
bleau,  greatly  delighted.  The  Constable  was  admiring  and  indul- 
gent, but  he  cannot  have  been  exactly  a  suitable  husband  for  the 
clever  and  high  spirited  wife  who  h^id  been  given  him.  When  the 
President  de  Brosses  visited  Italy,  he  was  told  that  the  Constable^ 
when  showing  his  wife  over  his  palace,  pointed  out  the  room  where 
her  grandfather  was  lodged  when  he  was  maitre  de  chambre  of 
his  grandfather,  and  that  she  was  piqued,  and  replied  :  "  Je  ne  sais 
ce  qu'teit  mon  grand-p^e,  mais  ce  que  je  sais  fort  bien,  c'est  que 
de  toutes  mes  soeurs  je  suis  la  plus  mal  marine." 
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Blaria  must  have  been  oonyinoad  that  she  eiiggemed  in  this 
when,  in  i67i«  her  unTortitnate  sister  Hortensia  Joined  her  at  Rome ; 
for  the  Constable  was  a  greater  personage^  and  certatnlj  a  better 
httsband»  than  the  Doc  Mazarin.  With  their  brother  Fhilippei  Due 
de  Nevers,  a  whimsical  geniiis»  who  wrote  pleasant  vers  de  sodHi^ 
and  another  butterfly  from  the  French  C6urt,  the  Chevalier  de 
Loni&ie,  tiie  two  sisters  threw  themsdves  widi  diaracteristic  energy 
into  a  life  of  pleasure  They  were  at  Venice  for  the  carnival  and 
back  at  Rome  for  the  summer,  where  Maria  took  great  pleasure  in 
bathing  parties  on  the  Tevcronc  or  the  Tiber,  at  whicii  bhc  scandal- 
ised sober  people,  and  gave  occasion  to  Pasquin  to  blaspheme,  by 
the  thinness  of  the  gauze  robe  in  which  she  walivcd  from  the  river  to 
her  cabane.  Would  not  this  picture  of  the  diversions  of  "  une 
Fran^aisc  en  Italic  "  make  a  pretty  '^iibji-!  i  for  the  pencil  of  Watteau 
or  Pater  ?  'i'he  Constable  grew  mure  and  more  malcontent,  and  no 
doubt  Hortensia  cncoiiraL:;ed  her  sister  in  resistance  to  marital 
authority.  At  length,  in  June  1672,  things  came  to  a  crisis  with  the 
two  sisters  leaving  Rome  in  men's  clothes,  and,  after  thrilling  adven- 
tures by  land  and  sea,  appearing  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  After 
they  separated  Hortensia  took  refuge  in  Savoy,  where  the  Duke  had 
been  once  her  suitor.  Maria  also  tried  to  speculate  on  the  attach- 
ment of  an  old  lover,  and  went  to  Paris ;  but  Louis  was  discretion 
itsel(  lefosed  to  see  her,  and  banished  hat  to  fifty  lesgues'  distance 
from  the  Court.  For  some  years  she  led  a  wandering  life ;  we  hear 
of  her  with  Hortensia  at  Chamb^ry,  where  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  not 
caring  to  make  his  dominions  a  general  sanctuary  for  rebdUious 
wives,  advised  her  to  go  back  to  Rome  and  submit  to  her  husband. 
She  preferred  to  cross  the  St  Bernard  into  Switierland,  and  ui 
November  1673  Madame  de  S^vign^  teUs  her  daughter  of  Bfadame 
Colonna  having  been  seen  in  a  boadoad  of  peasant  women  on  the 
Rhine,  on  her  way  to  "  le  fond  de  I'Allemagne."  Then  we  hear  of 
her  impriboucd  in  the  Castle  of  Antwerp,  llcr  husband  was  an 
important  person,  whom  neither  Louis  XIV.  nor  the  King  of  Spain 
was  willing  to  offend.  The  latter  allowed  her  to  sail  from  Antwerp 
to  St.  Sebastian,  but  she  found  in  Spain  nothing  open  to  her  but 
submission  to  her  husband  or  confinement  in  a  convent.  N(  ither  of 
these  was  her  vocation  ;  but  having  tried  the  first  for  a  short  time  at 
Madrid,  she  prei^'rred  the  second.  The  Marquise  de  \'illars,  who 
remembered  her  in  her  heyday  at  the  French  Court  and  now  saw 
her  terribly  ennuy/e  in  a  convent  near  Madrid,  said  that  she  was 
more  beautiful  at  forty  than  she  had  been  at  twenty,  that  she  wore 
the  Spanish  dress  more  graceftilly  than  any  lady  at  the  Court,  that 
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km  conversation  was  charming.  Her  husband  grudged  the  expense 
<£.  maintaining  her  in  the  several  convents,  and  was  constantly 
moving  her  from  one  to  another,  where  she  was  sometimes  very  iil> 
treated.  When  he  died,  in  1689^  she  was  no  longer  in  Spain :  five 
years  before  she  had  escaped  from  her  convent  to  Fiance^  and  was 
allowed  to  live  in  a  house  beloogiqg  to  the  Due  de  Nevers  at  Bss^. 
On  her  hushand's  death  she  is  said  to  have  leturoed  to  Italy,  but  we 
know  that  in  1705  she  again  appeared  in  Fiance.  She  had  still  ten 
years  to  live^  but  from  this  date  she  pa&ses  into  obscurity.  Whether 
she  spent  them  in  Italy  or  Spain  we  do  not  know.  On  the  occasion 
of  her  fattt  visit  to  France,  in  1705,  St-Simon  passed  his  Judgment  on 
her  as  ''la  plus  folle  et  toutefots  la  meilleure  de  ces  Mazarines,"  but 
passes  by  the  delicate  question  whether  she  was  "  la  plus  galante.'* 
It  IS  difficult,  in  reading  of  her,  not  to  sympathise  with  her  high 
spirit,  her  gaiet)',  and  the  dignity  she  showed  in  her  relations 
with  the  King.  France  seems  to  have  owed  gratitude  to  her  for 
being  the  main  cause  of  Louis  XIV.  not  sinking  to  the  level  of 
Louis  XV. 

Hortensia  Mancini,  the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Cardinal's  nieces 
was  destined  to  as  adventurous  a  career  as  her  sisters  Olympia  and 
Maria.  Madame  de  ia  Fayette  celebrated  her  as  "  one  of  the  most 
perfect  beauties  of  the  Court,"  and,  if  wanting  in  the  vivacity  that 
comes  from  intellectual  power,  all  the  more  charming  to  her  contem- 
pomries  from  the  languishing  air  that  we  know  so  well  from  Lely's 
portraits.  Most  of  the  portraits  of  Hortensia  justify  this  aiticisai. 
But  other  contemporaries,  even  when  she  was  no  longer  youn&  aie 
enthusiastic  in  their  admiiation.  St-£vremond,  always  her  most 
devoted  serrant^  wrote  of  her:  "Cestle  plus  beau  tour  de  visage  que 
la  peintuie  ait  jamais  imaging and  La  Fontaine^  addressiqg  her 
as  ^^Mttaiin  det  Amours  dtese  tutdlaiie^" cdebiates,  besides  her 
beauty,  gmoeb  and  intellect,  a  certain  nndefinable  chaim  that  made 
the  vdude  world  her  worshippers.  She  was  also^  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  os^  endowed  with  ftr  the  largest  share  of  her  undefs 
wealth,  and  was  to  bring  to  the  husband  who  should  be  fortunate 
enough  to  win  her  hand  the  Palais  Mazarin,  with  all  its  statues  and 
pictures,  and,  if  not  already  of  superior  rank,  the  dignity  of  duke  and 
peer  of  France  that  the  Cardinal  was  ambitious  to  attach  to  his 
fiunily.  Fortune  never  more  **  wished  to  jest "  than  when  she 
bestowed  these  manifold  gifts  on  the  "grand-master  of  artillery  "  we 
have  seen  referred  to  in  a  Mazarinadc^  Armand  de  la  Porte,  Due  de 
la  Meilleraye,  known  after  his  marriage  as  Due  Mazarin.  It  was  not 
from  lack  of  competitors  that  the  prize  came  to  him.   In  1655 
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Charles,  titular  Prince  of  Wales,  but  then  an  exile  and  a  mendicant, 
asked  for  flortonsia's  hand ;  but  lie  was  no  match  for  so  great  an 
heiress,  and  was  twice  rejected,  as  was  also  the  heir- presumptive  of 
Portugal  and  the  reigning  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  English  and  Savoy 
offers  were  both,  as  we  shall  see,  of  iuiponance  in  her  future  life. 
Several  French  aspirants  were  also  in  the  field,  but  the  Cardinal 
preferred  La  Meilleraye  to  all  of  them.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  who 
know  the  ridiculous;  personage  which  the  Due  became  in  mature 
yearsi  to  anderatand  Mazarin's  choice  of  him  to  perpetuate  his  name 
and  hit  fortunes  in  Fiance ;  but  probabkjr  as  a  yooQg  man  La 
Meilleraye  mzs  looked  upon  as  of  high  promise,  and  we  know  that 
Louis  XIV.  always  appreciated  and  esteemed  him.  For  some  time 
the  Dttke  and  Duchns  Maarin  lived  together  amieaiily,  but  his 
afitetion  soon  turned  to  jealousy,  and  this  in  tsme  amounled  to 
■insanity.  He  dragged  his  wile  aboot  Fhmoe  with  htm  became  he 
was  aliiaid  to  let  her  be  out  of  his  sight ;  he,  for  the  good  of  her  soul, 
deprived  her  of  moudies"  and  confiscated  her  d'H^Tvmdf.  His 
devotion  vras  more  insane  than  hb  Jealousy ;  he  hacked  with  his  own 
hands  die  nude  statues  of  the  Fdais  Masaiin;  he  had  nudities  of 
Titian  and  Correggio  painted  over ;  he  said  the  lot  was  the  judgment 
of  God,  and  so  ordered  his  household  to  exchange  places  by  lot,  so 
thcii,  as  Voltaire  wrote  of  him,  his  postilion  became  his  secretary,  his 
coachman  his  man  of  business,  his  almoner  his  cook.  He  was  so 
litigious  that  he  liad  lawsuits  in  every  Parlemenl  of  France,  most  of 
them,  it  is  said,  at  the  expense  of  his  wife's  fortune,  who  meanwhile 
was  often  in  straits  for  want  of  money.  His  matrimonial  quarrels 
gave  employment  for  years  to  the  Parlement  of  Paris.  When  he 
applied  to  the  Grand'  chambrc  of  the  Pariement  to  confine  his  wife 
in  a  convent  or  the  Bastille,  she  lost  patience  and  fled  from  Pahs  on 
horseback  in  man's  clothes.  At  Nancy  tlie  young  Duke  of  Lorraine 
gave  her  an  escort  to  Geneva,  where  we  hear  of  her  in  the  wildest 
spirits^  delighted  at  her  escape  from  marital  tynnay.  Keckkss 
insouciance  is  the  quality  that  marks  more  than  any  oth^  fSoit  rest 
ofherlifoL  I  have  referred  to  her  freaks  with  her  sister  Maria  m 
Italy ;  afterwards  she  made  her  abode  at  Chamb^,  at  the  COoit  of 
her  former  aspirant,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  where  she  was  the  lifo  of  the 
IVench  higb  society  that  was  always  passing  to  and  fio  over  the 
Mont  Cenis,  and  where  she  got  her  Memoirs  written  by  a  hnmUe 
adorer,  the  Abb^  de  St  When  the  Duke  of  Savoy  died  in 

t67S,  a  diange  of  residence  became  destiable^  and  before  the  end  oC 
that  year  she  arrived  in  Engfand,  which  she  never  afterwards  left. 
yihf  she  came  there  has  never  been  known  for  certaui.    It  was 
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olmoot  to  inppoie  tluit  a  ftniNis  French  bcautfi  an  dd  aoqllaill^ 
•noft  of  Chatles  II.,  had  oome  to  lus  dominloiis  on  the  nine  enand 
as  the  Duchess  of  Pottsmontb,  and  this  vas  believed  by  SQdi  various 
peiaons  as  Nell  Gwyn,  Bdmnnd  Waller  the  poel^*  and  Loavoia^  the 
Mhiister  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Rench  ambasssdoff  watched  her 
dosely  and  reported  all  her  <toingB  to  his  master,  nakiAg  his 
ooRCspondenoe  thereby  move  amnsing  to  modem  readers.  But^ 
if  ahe  tried,  she  never  saooeeded  In  displacing  the  Duchess 
of  Poitsmoath,  though  Charles  gave  her  rooms  in  St  James's 
Palace  and  a  handsome  annuity,  and  always  admired  her  and  enjoyed 
her  company.  She  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in  England,  lasting 
through  Charles  II.'s  (she  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  figures 
in  Evelyn's  famous  description  of  the  Whitehall  gallery  on  the  night 
of  Charles's  fatal  seizure),  James  II.'s,  and  nearly  all  of  William  III/s 
reigns.  She  was  not  molested  after  the  Revolution,  though  she  lost 
her  annuity,  and  had  to  provide  for  her  necessities  by  keeping  a 
basset  table  at  Chelsea,  where  she  gave  concerts  of  Italian  music,  at 
which  the  invited  guests  were  expected  to  leave  money  under  their 
plates  to  pay  for  their  entertainment  It  is  sad  to  find  St-Hvremond, 
the  scholar- soldier,  her  devoted  knight-errant  through  all  her  years 
of  enle,  deticatdy  hinting  in  a  copy  of  verses  that  she  was  too  much 
addicted  to  strong  wateis.  But  the  hint  was  most  delicate^*  and  in 
anitlngs  of  the  same  time  he  describes  her  as  having  never  been 
BK»e  beaudfiil  than  at  fifty»  an  opinion  in  which  less  psitial 
ailuuiista  tpee.*  She  was  only  fifty-two  when  she  died.  Her 
Imsband,  who  had  squandered  her  wealth  and  let  her  end  her  days 
m  penury,  had  to  appeal  to  the  Bnghsh  law  courts^  and,  we  may 

*  See  his  *'  Triple  Combat  "  at  p.  94  of  GiUillan's  Walkr  b*  Dtnhatji^  where 
the  Roman  champion  is  Hortensta  Maocini,  who  challenges  the  British  (Louise 
de  Karaesne^  the  Bcctonne),  bet  h  is  her  tmn  iqadsea  by  tibe  Bpi^b  heraine, 
BailMMa,  Dadics  of  OcvdaiidL 

^  "  Moins  d'eaaa  IbfftM,  de  vins  blancs,  Vous  ires  jatqn'A  eeot  las." 

■  "Hie  portrait  of  her  in  a  plate  to  the  iditicn  de  luxe  of  Reni*e*«;  Ni}cf^  di 
Mazarin  (Paris  :  JS58,  large  8vo)  is  certainly  disnjipointinp.  The  cluster  of 
curls  low  down  on  her  forehead,  which  is,  I  believe,  called  "la  coiflbre  it  la 
KiooQ^'-  adds  to  the  insipidity  which  is  the  chief  defect  of  Lel/s  faces.  The 
pottiaits  of  Mit  of  tbe  nieoci  in  Rca£e  partake  of  tUt  defect--'UM7  atoall,  I 
lUiikiiroBpoiiitiiigiiofLdy.  The  only  one  with  toy  vivad^  or  intellect  it  die 
Duchesse  de  Bouillon.  A  picture  of  Hortentb  Mignard  in  the  galloiy  of  Lord 
Sandwich  at  Hinchingbrookc,  which  \%  reproduced  in  ?*fr.  O'^mond  Airlcy's 
'*  Churles  II.,''  is  much  more  beautiiuL  She  has  there  luxuriant  black  hair 
fioaliDg  oyer  her  shoulders  and  dark  eyes,  while,  in  the  engraving  in  the  second 
▼olume  of  the  English  translation  of  St-Evremond,  in  which  ^  fece  is  not 
vnSke  fth,  the  boir  a|ipeoit  to  be  Uglbt  But  frir  bidiet  in  all  ifes  bave  bad  ttie 
piMlaa^  of  wddcn  eonvcnloB  fton  bwDolte  to  btonde  or  vftv  Mfw> 
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hope,  to  expend  money,  to  get  her  body  out  of  tlie  hands  of  her 
creditors.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  it  about  with  him  for  a  year,  till 
he  laid  it  at  last  by  the  side  of  the  Cardinal,  her  uncle,  in  the  CoU^e 
des  Quatre  Nations  in  Paris.  St-Simon  noted  ber  death,  as  was  hit 
way ;  but,  on  the  plea  that  her  life  had  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
ivorid, dispensed  himself  frotn  sayiog  moie  than  that  "her  death 
ccnreqiODded  to  her  life,  and  left  regret  to  no  one  but  St-Eviemond." 
ICadame  de  S^vigii^  ^  kinder  ji]40e»  Mud  of  her  disicgud  of 
ordinaiyiules :  **0n  vott  sa  jostificatkm  en  voyant  M.  de  Masarin." ' 
Marianne  (so  she  almys  signed  her  name ;  in  Italian  I  sufipose 
it  will  have  been  MariinaX  the  youngest  of  the  Mandni  sistei%  was 
certainly  the  most  charming.  As  a  child  she  had  been  the  darling 
of  her  unde,  as  well  as  of  the  Queen^nother  and  all  the  Court,  to 
whicb  she  first  came,  when  onfy  sk  or  seven  years  oM,  in  1655,  her 
mother,  who  was  idready  especting  the  death  that  overtook  her  in 
the  next  year,  wishing  to  have  her  youngest  child  near  her  at  the 
last.  She  was  piquant  in  appearance,  with  plenty  of  grace  and 
aplomb,  which  made  her  the  most  successful  performer  in  the  Court 
ballets.  The  verses  she  wrote  at  this  early  age  were  handed  about 
the  Court  ;  at  ten  she  wrote  letters  to  the  Cardinal,  ver>'  ill  spelled, 
but  precocious  in  their  intelligence  and  their  self  confidence.  She 
was  thirteen  \vhen  her  uncle  died,  and,  though  wanting  the  classical 
beauty  of  her  sister  Hortensia,  her  expressive  face,  her  rctroiiss^  nose, 
her  eyes  sparkling  with  wit,  her  delicate  smile,  added  to  a  graceful 
figure,  small  hands  and  feet,  a  brilliant  complexion,  and  magnificent 
hair,  made  her  a  most  attractive  peisonage.  Besides  these  graces^ 
she  bad  the  solid  attractions  of  a  portion  of  400,000  crowns  and  the 
government  of  Auvergnc  attached  to  it  The  Ducde  Bouillon,  head 
of  the  great  house  of  La  Tour  d'Auvergne,  was  a  suitor  for  her  handi 
and  Ttuenne^  his  uncle,  the  most  heroic  Frenchman  of  that  day, 
went  to  see  the  Cardinal  on  bis  death-bed  to  settle  the  match  if 
possible  J  but  the  dying  roan,  though  aflecttonatdy  embtadqg 
Ttirennc^  and  giving  him  hb  most  valuable  ring  as  a  souvenir,  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  about  the  marriage^  and  fought  shy  of  the 
subject  After  his  death  the  Queen-mother  was  more  pliable^  and 
in  April  i66a,  when  Marianne  could  not  yet  have  completed  her 
fifteenth  year,  she  was  married  to  the  Duke,  Maurice  Godeftoi  de  la 
Tour,  at  the  II6tel  de  Soissons,  her  sister's  house.  Her  husband 
was  a  good  soldier,  blunt  in  his  manners,  and  with  far  less  mental 

*  I  may  perhaps  refer  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  Dnchen  to  an  artide  I  eoa* 
tributed  to  Tmmpk  Bm  fof  Aog^tt  1900  on  St-EnoBoad  sad  tht  Dachas 
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cultifatioii  than  his  wife»  but  without  the  tynuuious  jealousy  that 
ndned  the  conjugal  peice  of  her  unfortoittte  sister  Hortensia. 
Three  years  after  his  marriage  be  went  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  army 
against  the  Turks  in  Hungary.  In  his  absence  the  young  Duchess 
left  her  Paris  house,  the  Hdtel  de  Bouillon,  in  the  Rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Champs,  but  had  the  castle  and  park  of  Chateau  Thierry,  with 
its  shady  walks  and  arbours,  in  which  to  instal  the  Academy,  which 
she  had  founded  after  the  fashion  of  the  Hdtel  Rambouillet,  and  a 
menagerie,  inherited  from  the  Cardinal,  for  the  animals  she  dearly 
loved.  There  she  was  not  surrounded  by  so  brilliant  a  circle  of  wits 
as  had  thronged  her  salon  in  Paris,  but  she  casually  fell  in  with  the 
man  who  has  made  her  and  her  Academy  famous,  the  poet  La 
Fontainei  althis  time  no  looger  young,  and  pronounced  by  St-Simon 
to  be  heavy  and  dull,  as  be  very  likely  seemed  to  the  Duke^  for  he 
rescnred  aU  his  happiest  etforts  in  conversation  for  the  other  sex,  to 
lAom  be  was  musical  as  Apollo^s  lute.  At  the  Duchesse  de  Bouillon's 
command  he  composed  the  Fables^  finding  the  Gsxdinal'a  oieDagerie 
uiefttl  in  suggesting  incidents  for  them.  She  also  may  have 
suggested  the  less  innocent  ''Contes,**  for  the  fine  hdies  of  that  time^ 
even  Madame  de  SMgn^  and  her  austere  daughter,  were  not  above 
taking  pleasure  in  a  merry  tale  from  Boccaoe."  La  Fontaine  had 
originally  found  a  patnm  in  the  Surintendant  Fouquet,  and  the 
vivfldons  Duchess  at  ChAteau  Thierry  came  opportunely  lo  fill  the 
void  made  by  Fouquet's  fid).  The  patronage  of  a  great  lady  iias 
never  more  gracefolly  repaid  than  by  the  flattery  of  such  lines  as 
these : 

Feal-w  s'cuiDiiftr  en  des  lion 
Hooovfil  par  les  pot,  ^dair^  par  ki  y«Ui 

D'one  airoable  et  vive  princesse 
A  pied  blanc  et  mignon,  h.  brunc  et  longne  trc5'!(?  ? 
Net  trouss^,  c*est  un  channe  encor,  selon  mes  sens ; 


La  mlie  des  Amoun  et  la  idiw  dil  Giioest 
Cett  BoniUoo. 

When  the  Duke  returned  from  the  wars  and  removed  his  wife  to 
Paris,  La  Fontaine  became  an  habitu^  of  the  Hotel  de  Bouillon, 
where  the  Duchess's  court  was  attended  also  by  Moli^e  and 
ComeiU^  now  an  old  man,  as  well  as  by  his  contemporary,  the  great 
Turennc^  who  loved  the  company  of  gay  poets  and  fine  ladies. 

Moli^  may  have  found  in  the  sodety  of  the  H6tel  de  Bouilkm 
itndies  for  his  portaits  of  '^Mdeuses."  Though  not  ridiculous^ 
the  Duchess  was  not  without  aome  of  their  weaknesses..  Fradon, 
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OOA  of  the  membeiB  of  her  coterie^  had  wxhten  a  tii^ 

BouiUoiv  and  perhaps  also  a  little  jealou^  of  the  younger  md  of 
Conicilk^  led  the  Duchess  into  the  extnnn^gsnoe  of  paddng  tfaet 
theatre  for  sa  nights,  at  the  cost  of  moie  than  i5»ooo  limi^  for  the 
sake  of  dammng  Racine's  play ;  bnt  even  she  could  not  make 

Pradon's  play  a  success.  Her  conduct  also  was  not  altogether  free 
from  reproach — though  we  need  not  suspect  her  of  anything  worse 
than  levity  and  t'tounUric — and  a  family  council  under  the  presidency 
of  the  by  no  means  austere  Turenne  relegated  her  for  a  short  time 
to  a  convent.  She  got  into  more  serious  trouble  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  1680  in  consequence  of  the  disclosures  of  La  Voisin.  She 
had  gone  like  her  sister  Olympia  to  the  sorceress,  and  bad  very  likely 
in  joke  asked  her  how  to  get  rid  of  an  old  husband  in  order  to  many 
a  yauqg  lover.  Madame  de  S^vign^  heard  that  she  asked  this 
questicm  with  the  Duke  on  one  side  of  her  and  her  nephew,  youqg 
Venddme,  on  the  other.  She  also  tells  us  how,  when  ha  sister 
Olympia  did  not  venture  to  fiice  the  juds^  of  the  Chambie  ArdeatCb 
the  Duchess  went  boldly  into  their  presence  ''comme  une  petite 
reinc^**  answered  all  their  questions  "d^un  air  fort  riant  et  Ibit 
d^ia^neux^"  and  was  reoeivedy  as  she  left  the  chamber,  by  her 
relations  and  fiiends  **avec  adoration,  tant  die  teit  jolie,  nwvc^ 
natureUe,  bardie  et  dHm  bon  air  et  d'nn  esprit  tranquiUe.**  ^  The 
court  considered  her  explanation  satisfactory,  and  did  not  have  her 
arrested  ;  but  the  King,  who,  as  wc  have  seen,  took  this  matter  very 
seriously,  banished  her  to  Nerac,  near  the  Pyrenees,  as  a  punishment 
for  the  levity  of  her  answers.  After  a  short  time  she  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Paris,  but  seldom  appeared  at  Court,  where  the  constraint 
was  disagreeable  to  her,  and  her  bold  carriage  and  loud  voice,  as 
St*Simon  tells  us,  displeased  the  King. 

In  16S7  she  came  to  England  to  see  her  sister  Hortensia,  and 
stayed  so  long  that  La  Fontaine,  whom  she  had  not  been  able  to 
persuade  to  cross  the  Channel  with  her,  wrote  to  her  that  if  the 
£n|^h  would  let  her  go  before  autumn,  France  would  cede  them  in 
eichange  two  or  three  islands  in  the  ocean,  and  he^  for  his  own  put, 
would  gladly  give  the  whole  ocean.  Some  grave  lines  that  follow 
lookasif  her  journey  to  Eogbmd  had  really  been  a  banishment  for 
some  impntdoioe,*  and  when  she  returned  to  France — not  hindered 
by  the  Revolutioo  of  1 688,  wfaidi  occurred  during  her  vtstt*-ehe  was 
stOlcxdnded  from  the  Court  and  Paris.  She  was  in  England  again 

*  See  letter  of  January  31,  t68o,  vl  pp.  140-144,  ^  \%\%*  ' 

*  A.  Rco^,  Ltt  Niic$s  di  Mauuin,  p.  41&.  * 
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in  1699^  arriving  just  too  late  to  see  her  sister  Hortensia  alive.  She 
lived  herself  till  17 14,  sometimes  paying  visits  to  Rom^  where  her 
bcother  the  Due  de  Nevers  was  olten  to  be  found;  sometimes  at 
Venice^  where  her  eldest  son,  who^  on  hb  great-uode's  death,  took 
the  title  of  Prince  de  Turenne^  was  held  in  high  honour  for  dbtin- 
guished  services  to  the  Rqwblic  in  the  Morca,  He  afterwards 
served  in  French  armies^  under  Oitsnat  in  Italy,  and  under  Luem* 
burg  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  was  killed  at  Stemkeriu^  itiU 
a  youqg  nno»  another  distinguished  soldier  descended  from  the 
IfassarinL  In  France  his  mother  was  always  tris  grmmk  dam» 
St-Simon*s  obituary  notice  of  her  says  :  "  Elle  ^tait  la  reine  de  Paris 
et  de  tous  les  lieux  ou  elle  avoit  cte  exilce.  Mari,  cnfants,  tous  ki 
Bouillon,  le  prince  de  Conti,  le  due  de  Bourboii,  (  jui  ne  bougeoient, 
k  Paris,  de  chez  elle,  tous  ^taient  plus  petits  dtvaut  elle  que  1  herbe. 
Sa  maison  ctajt  ouverte  d^  le  matin — cY-tait  grande  table  matin  et 
soir,  grand  jeu.  Jamais  femme  qui  s'occupat  moins  de  sa  toilette; 
point  de  beaux  et  singuliers  visages  commc  Ic  ^ien  quieussent  moins 
besoin  de  sccours,  ct  a  qai  tout  allait  si  bien :  toutefois  toujours  dc: 
la  panire,  et  de  belles  picrreries.  Elle  savoit,  parloit  bien,  disputait 
volonliers,  et  quelquefois  allait  k  la  botte.  Uesprit  et  la  beaut^  la 
soutinrent,  et  le  monde  s'accoutuma  k  en  ^tre  doming." 

Such  A  tribute  from  the  great  "  duke  and  peer  "  to  a  parv  enue 
would,  we  may  think,  have  satisfied  the  Cardinal  in  his  tomb  at  the 
College  des  Quatie  Nations  that  he  had  not  wasted  his  labour  in 
biiqging  his  nieces  to  Fiance. 

F.  C.  BODGSOir. 
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INNS  PAST  AND  PRESENT, 

WHAT  a  host  of  associations  are  awakened  by  the  word 
"inn  '  !  We  are  insensibly  reminded  of  the  varied  classes 
of  inns,  such  as  ''town  inns/*  "country  hostelries,"  "coaching 
inns,''  and  so  on. 

Moreover,  what  a  singularly  realistic  picture  of  old  Spain  is 
reproduced  for  us  in  the  alluring  pages  of  "Don  Quixote,"  when  we 
read  of  those  wayside posadas  of  Andalusia,  no  less  than  the  strange 
adventures  which  there  befell  the  knight  of  La  Mancha  and  his 
stout  squire  1  To  treat  of  the  subject  of  ions  and  their  manifold 
associations  in  any  general  or  esfaaustive  sense  would  entail  much 
more  space  than  I  have  at  my  disposal ;  therefore  the  reader  must 
be  content  if  in  this  article  I  merely  touch  the  fringe  of  the  subject 
There  is  possibly  no  object  more  cbaiacteristic  of  rural  life  and 
manners  than  the  viUagie  inn.  It  may  in  a  sense  be  legaided  as  a 
sort  of  leposttoty  for  the  cianks  and  wits  of  Uie  irillageb  wheie 
they  nightly  assemble  in  oider  to  discuss  and  canvass  the  doitigs  of 
the  whole  pafish.  In  the  snugpailour — assuming,  gentle  reader,  yon 
are  of  an  observant  turn  of  mind — you  will  come  across  many  queer 
samples  and  types  of  the  genus  Homo,  some  entertaining,  others  the 
reverse.  The  wise,  the  dull,  and  the  meriy  may  all  be  found 
here. 

Pray  do  not  mistake  my  meaning  and  assume  that  these  remarks 
have  reference  to  the  low  pot-house,  concerning  which  the  least  said 
the  better. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  cosy  old-fashioned  ale-house,  as  typified 
for  us  in  the  delightful  exploits  of  the  inimitable  Mr.  Pickwick.  If 
we  but  try,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  not  a  few  of 
these  old-world  inn%  situated,  it  may  be^  on  a  village  green,  where 
you  are  ever  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome  combined  with  good 
substantial  fara  Not  unlike  the  house  which  Goldsmith  described 
in  bis  days : — 

IVhere  grey-bevrd  inlrtb  and  imiling  toil  retircd, 
Where  yiUege  stetesmen  talked  with  looks  pvofbaod, 
And  news  much  older  tbu  their  tie  went  looiid. 
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These  coantry  iims  of  which  I  am  spetking  vary  mtich  in  stxe, 
some  large,  others  small,  and  have  usually  one  marked  characteristic 
common  to  nil,  namely,  cleanliness.  Beyond  this,  a  restfulness 
broods  over  them,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  UQCeasing  worry  and 
bustle  which  mark  the  present  day. 

It  has  been  wisely  remarked  by  Miss  Tendon  that,  "after  all, 
the  English  hotel  owes  much  of  its  charm  to  Chaucer  ' — our  associa- 
tions are  of  his  haunting  pictures — his  delicate  prioress,  his  comely 
young  squire,  with  their  pleasant  inteichange  of  talk  and  legend. 
Still  less  remote  and  more  personal  associations  endear  and  identify 
these  landmarks  of  tnvd  and  sojourn  in  Great  Britain.  Scarcely 
a  record  of  life  and  manners  during  the  last  century  is  destitute  of 
these  memonble  resorts.  We  are  told  that  when  Scott  visited 
Woidswofth  at  Grasmere  he  daily  strolled  to  the  ^Snan"  beyond 
Gtasmefe^  to  atone  for  the  plam  fare  of  the  banl%  cottage*  ^  We 
foar/*  quaintly  remaiks  the  Rev.  Aidiihald  Garlyle,  speaking  of  his 
liteiaiy  oomndes,  ''frequently  resorted  to  a  small  tavern  off  Cockspur 
Street,  the  '  Golden  Ball,'  where  we  had  a  frugal  supper  and  a  little 
punch,  as  the  finances  of  none  of  the  company  were  in  very  good 
order  ;  but  we  had  rich  enough  conversation  on  literary  subjects, 
enlivened  by  Smollett's  agreeable  storieSi  which  he  told  with  peculiar 
grace." 

It  may  be  noticed  en  passant  that  inns  played  a  very  important 
part  in  the  social  life  of  the  people  before  clubs  superseded  them  in 
Britain  and  cafes  on  the  Continent.  An  Italian  nobleman  of  our 
day  was  much  impressed  with  the  influence  and  agency  of  the 
English  inn  in  public  affairs.  ''Taverns,'*  he  remarks,  "are  the 
forum  of  the  English  ;  it  was  here  that  arose  the  triumphs  of  Burdett 
when  he  left  the  Tower,  and  the  curses  of  Castlereagh  when  he 
dOMended  into  the  tomb ;  it  is  here  that  b^an  the  censure  and 
die  appmal  of  e  new  law."  Charles  Lamb  delisted  to  smoke 
his  pipe  at  the  old  '^Queen's  Head,"  and  to  quaff  ale  from  the 
tankard  presented  hy  one  Master  Cranch  to  a  former  host  in  the 
old  oak  parlour  where^  tradition  says,  the  gslkmt  Raleigh  recehred 
full  souse  in  his  boe  the  contents  of  a  jolly  black  jack  from  an 
affrighted  ckywn,  who,  seeing  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  curling  from 
the  knight's  mouth  and  nose,  thought  he  was  all  on  fire." 

How  happily  has  Washington  Irving  hit  off  the  best  features  of 
the  old-time  country  inns,  which,  alas  1  are  becoming  fewer  every  day. 
He  remarks  that  **  to  a  homeless  man  there  is  a  momentary  feeling 
of  independence  as  he  stretches  himself  before  an  inn  fire;  the 
armchair  is  his  thronei  the  poker  is  his  sceptre,  and  the  little  parlour 
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vdlei  HMMm^  to  hk  ''&«|irift  Skeicfaes,"  "and  put  up  at  the 
*MckSMiL'  HadlloBQmvlmtt^fiiidi^I  iioold  ndwr  hm 
fijaMMwd  MfKif  aft  the  ma  kept  bf  Ml  Booite^  and  ao  fiunone 
lor  its  ale  in  Faiqahai^a  tiaw.* 

The  goanp  and  gttod-frniwihip  which  wen  ao  aoathed  a  ieatnie 
ID  the  English  mns  of  Ae  past  have  conlknied  to  impart  an  almost 
human  sentiment  which  defies  more  exact  definition.  Beethoven, 
we  read,  when  satiaicd  I'V  the  luxury  of  his  palace  home  and  the 
siatd'ly  houses  ojx^n  lo  him  in  town  and  country,  often  forsook  all  for 
solitude  in  obscure  inns,  thus  escaping  from  all  conventionalities  to 
be  alone  with  iiimseif.  Perhaps  the  temporar)-  and  ca-sual  siielier 
which  the  inn  affords  explains  in  some  degree  the  source  of  its 
attractiveness  to  contemplative  minds.  Such  a  view  accords  weU 
with  Goethe's  desire  '*  to  cast  ourselves  ioto  the  sea  of  accident,** 

In  meduewd  liniei»  owing  to  die  took  of  fittilities  of  tavelv  inni 
wcie  lew  in  conpariaoo  with  move  modem  days.  Theie  aeem,* 
•ayv  an  ohl  writWi  '*to  have  hecn  no  unit  or  houses  of  CDtcrtaioaMnt 
for  the  woeption  of  tmrdleni  dnring  the  lliddte  Ages.*  This  is  a 
peoof  of  the  little  intcroonm?  which  f»*TtTii  b^^ffgfi  difiercnt  imi^iwi^ 
Thedn^  of  hftq?itw1ity  wa%  wo  leaniy  so  neoemiy  ui  that  state  of 
society  that  It  was  enfoioed  by  statutes,  and  secnied  the  stranger  a 
kindieceptionniideranyfocf  where  he  chose  10  take  shelter.  The 
multiplication  of  inns  during  the  last  two  centuries  is  quite  remark- 
able.  Before  the  Reformation  these  hostelries  were  exceedingly 
few  in  number,  the  need  not  being  great,  since  travellers  could  aJvs-ays 
be  accommodated  at  the  large  monasteries  which  then  abounded  ; 
each  monastery  being  provided  with  a  hospiiium,  or  guests'  house, 
where  their  wants  were  supplied.  The  destruction  of  the  monasteries 
was  the  means  of  introducing  many  changes.  It  made  necessary 
some  provision  foe  the  poor  which  the  poor  law  eventuaUy 
supplied. 

In  medhwal  times  the  inn  wa%  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent 
than  now,  the  maetiqgiilace  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  rich 
and  poor  miaiog  together  move  or  less  on  a  toting  of  equali^*  We 
ftil  to  find  any  tiaoe  of  that  esdnave  spiiit  idiich  suhsaqnendy 
followed,  whecet^y  men  ate  split  op  into  numberless  dicpies  or 
fibdjoMb  which  is  apt  natniaUy  to  prodnoe  n  nanowt  provincial 
ton&  Nobtemenb  pessantiy  nioidt%  and  soldien  sat  aRmnd  tho  same 
stove^  shared  the  oonlents  of  the  same  pot,  exemplifying  tbasphk  of 
the  old  proverb,  "  Inns  are  not  built  for  one"  Notwithstanding  the 
kudable  spirit  of  (amarcukrie  which  prevailed,  there  was  another 
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iide  to  the  pictiiK^  pmenting  fiv  lets  pleasing  featuici»  namely,  the 
minilj  scenes  that  were  often  eneded  under  the  inn  roof,  which 
amply  attest  the  disturbed  stale  of  sodeQr  geneiaUy  in  those  distant 
days.  Many  inns  in  lemote  disnicti  enjoyed  fay  no  means  enviable 
rqmtationii  ibr  some  appear  to  have  been  litde  better  than  man* 
tmpa  where  unwary  travelers  were  robbed  and  murdered.  Land- 
lords were  accused  pretty  generally  of  being  in  league  with  the 
bfgjhwaymen  in  their  iieigbboorhood»  pointing  out  the  baggage  of 
their  guests  worth  plundering^  and  sharing  in  the  proceeds. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  the 
h&s^Umm  served  as  accommodation  for  travellers.  We  may  ap- 
propriately, I  think,  regard  Chaucer's  famous  Southwark  inn,  the 
**  Tabaid,"  as  a  good  type  of  this  class  of  accommodation  provided 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  I  rom  early  records,  we  learn 
that  a  house  of  entertainment  was  built  early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  Abbot  of  Hyde,  who,  tradition  states,  purchased 
the  land  there.  Further,  this  place  seems  to  have  been  used 
mainly  by  ecclesiastics.  But  gradually,  owing  to  its  position  on  tlie 
main  southern  road,  its  scope  was  somewhat  enlarged.  Hither  came 
a  motley  assemblage  of  characters,  among  whom  the  travellers  and 
pilgrims  roingled,  together  withji]gglers»  morrice  dancers,  and  baUad 
singen^  all  drawn  by  one  incentive^  namely,  to  parttctpate  in  the 
money  gntnities  freely  made  by  the  guests. 

We  can  well  undcntand  that  pilgrims  joum^ing  to  Canterbmy 
wenld  naturally  seeik  out  the  Abbot's  house  for  rest  and  refreshment 
Thus  m  course  of  lime  it  would  assume  the  characteristics  of  an 
oidinaiy  house  of  entertainment^  carried  on,  mnreover,  on  identically 
rfnularlinestothoeeof  any  other  mn.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to 
give  a  geneial  idea  of  this  type  of  inn.  We  find  that  usually  iSaef 
were  built  around  a  courtyard  with  which  the  guest-chambers  coaa* 
mnnicatcd.  They  were  provided  with  wooden  giUeries  on  Ifareeor 
four  sides,  these  bebg  approached  ftom  below  by  flights  of  siepa. 
Chaucer  tells  as  that  these  houses  were  often  the  scene  of  bcawb  and 
quarrels.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  inns,  we  find  that  at  this  time 
it  was  customary  among  the  town  burghers  to  receive  guests  for 
profit.  These  keepers  of  private  houses  of  entertainment  were  known 
as  "  herbereors,"  that  is,  people  who  gave  harbour  to  strangers.  This 
class  were  bound  to  secure  a  licence  from  the  municipality,  which 
seems  to  have  been  highly  necessary,  since  we  read  that  as  a  class  . 
"they  were  largely  given  to  extortion  and  doubtful  dealing." 

We  all  remember  the  striking  picture  of  a  fourteenth-century 

tavon  which  Langland»  the  popular  poet  oC  that  period,  haa. 
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bequeathed  to  us.  With  a  vigour  worthy  of  Rabelais,  he  iotroducea 
us  mto  the  tumultuous  scenes  which  pass  in  the  alehouse  of  that 
period  We  aie  made  to  witness  the  discuniooai  the  quanelsi  and 
the  big  bumpers;  10  accunte  is  bis  language^  that  sometimeB  we 
can  recognise  every  face  and  diHtnguish  the  aound  of  every  voice  of 
his  motley  throng.  One  mig^  almost  take  part  in  "  that  strange 
anemUy  where  the  hermit  meets  the  cobbler,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Church  a  band  of  cutpurses  and  bald-headed  toodmlrawers.'*  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  graphic  pictures  which  this  writer 
has  dmwn  for  us,  aixl  fiom  which  I  have  quoted,  all  classes  of  rural 
labour  find  place;  He  tells  us  of  the  village  alehouse  wherein  tiiere 
gather  for  a  convivial  evening  the  hedger,  the  ditcher,  the  rat-catcher, 
the  ostler,  the  warren-keeper,  and  men  of  similar  occupations.  He 
recounts  further  that  the  p*irish  clerk  and  the  curate  of  the  village 
church  often  honoured  the  conipany  with  their  presence.  When 
times  are  bad  and  money  scarce,  it  not  seldom  appears  that  some 
l^ve  a  part  of  their  clothing  behind  in  payment  of  their  score  or  in 
pledge  that  they  will  pay  At  these  taverns  peasants  are  also  found 
drinking  all  day.  Many,  we  read,  "find  it  the  thing  to  come  there 
in  order  to  drink  ;  they  spend  there,  'tis  perfectly  true,  more  than 
they  have  gained  all  day.  Do  not  ask  if  they  fight  when  they  are 
tipsy ;  the  provost  has  several  pounds  in  fines  for  it  during  the  year. 
And  there  are  seen  those  idle  gallants  who  haunt  taverns,  gay  and 
handsome.** 

In  one  particular  the  inns  of  this  period  seem  to  compare 
fitvourably  with  those  of  the  later  Tudor  times,  since  the  company  in 
Langland's  pages  are  represented  only  as  sittiiig  over  their  ale  till 
evensQQg,  whilst  at  the  latter  period  sitting  was  often  prolong^ 
tiirovgh  the  night  and  until  dawn.  In  Tudor  times,  inns  were 
marked  by  eiceedin^y  rich  and  handsome  signs.  Harrison  tells  us 
that  signs  at  the  doors  of  these  inns  were  so  gorgeous  that  they  had 
sometimes  cost  landlords  thirty  or  forty  pounds^a  sum  equal  to  three 
or  four  hundred  pounds  of  our  money. 

At  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  in  England  the  poet  Skelton 
amuses  himself  by  describing,  in  one  of  his  most  popular  ballads,  a 
typical  alehouse  on  the  road.  The  house  resembles  those  which 
Langland  knew  a  century  and  a  half  before.  The  ale-wife,  who  brews 
— God  knows  how  —  her  beer  herself,  is  a  detestable  old  creature,  with 
a  hooked  nose,  humped  back,  grey  hairs,  and  wrinkled  face,  very  niuch 
like  the  "  magots  "  painted  by  Teniers.  She  keeps  her  tavern,  we 
are  told,  near  the  high  road,  and  she  sells  her  wares  to  travellers,  to 
tiokersi  and  to  others.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century 
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beer  was  sometimes  imported  into  England  from  Prussia ;  but  towards 
the  latter  part  of  the  century,  English  beer  began  to  gain  a  reputation 
on  the  Continent,  and  much,  we  read,  was  exported  from  England 
to  Flanders.  In  the  subsequent  century  beer  became  the  staple 
poor  man's  drink,  and  it  was  "  found  ia  other  places  besides  the  inn 
where  the  traveller  slept  at  night."  At  the  cross-roads  of  frequented 
highways  there  were  houses  where  beer  was  retailed.  These  ale- 
houses were  readily  recognised  by  travellers,  owing  to  a  long  pole 
projecting  above  the  door.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Chaucer's  pilgrims, 
liding  on  their  way  to  Canteriniiyf  dismounted  at  a  house  of  this 
description.  In  miniatores  of  the  fourteenth  century  we  invariably 
find  the  alehouse  represented  with  its  long  horisontal  pole  holding 
its  tuft  of  foliage  well  out  in  front  These  larger  inns*  irtiich 
Chancer  has  described  in  his  Canterbury  Tales,"  possessed 
diambers  and  stables  of  considerable  siae.  We  are  told  that 
foreign  visitors  to  England  wondered  at  the  abundance  of  the  food* 
especially  at  the  quantity  of  meat  spread  on  the  tables. 

As  we  recall  the  many  stories  and  traditions  that  time  has  woven 
around  these  old  village  inns,  we  realise  in  some  degree  the  abidmg 
interest  that  must  ever  attach  to  them.  We  are  reminded  that  they 
provided  a  meeting-place  for  plotters  and  conspirators  ;  then  again 
we  think  of  the  distinguished  men  who  lodged  at  these  humble  but 
comfortable  hostelries.  These  old  country  inns,  too,  were  admirably 
adapted  retreats  for  freedom  and  comfort.  Their  portals  suggested 
old-time  hospitality  dispensed  with  lavish  hand.  Cleanliness  and 
good  fiure  were  the  marked  characteristics  of  the  old-fashioned  English 
innsy  which  fully  justified  their  renown. 

There  are  still  with  us  some  noted  inns  where  great  events  have 
taken  places  prominent  among  which  I  may  mention  the  Bull "  iim 
at  Coventry.  Here  tradition  tells  us  that  Henry  VIL  was  enter* 
tained  the  night  before  Bosworth  Field.  Here  also  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scota^  was  detained  by  order  of  Elisabeth.  At  this  inn  tiie  con« 
spirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  met  to  discuss  means  for  blowing 
up  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

When  next  we  come  to  review  some  of  the  famous  coaching  inns 
of  the  past  which  merit  special  notice,  one  is  reminded  of  the  "  Bull 
and  Victoria  Inn,"  Rochester,  renowned  for  its  associations  with  Mr. 
Pickwick.  "  Good  house,  nice  beds/'  remarks  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle, 
when  he  puts  up  here  with  the  Pickwickian s ;  and  he  recommended 
"  broiled  fowl  and  mushrooms,  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  dictate.*' 
At  the  "  Bull,"  which  is  as  fine  a  specimen  of  the  inn  of  old  days  as 
one  need  wish  to  see^  everythiiig  connected  with  the  stay  of  the 
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Pickwickian?  is  presenred  with  scrupulous  care.  We  are  shown  the 
long  room  where  the  ball  took  place,  "  with  crimson-covered  benches 
and  wax  candles  in  glass  chandeliers  ;  the  elevated  den  in  which  the 
musicians  were  securely  confined  ;  the  corner  of  the  staircase  where 
the  indignant  Slammer  met  the  victorious  Jingle  returning  after 
escorting  Mrs.  Budger  to  her  carnage,  and  said  Sir "  in  an  awful 
voice,  ptodudng  a  card ;  the  bedroom  of  Winkle  "  inside  that  oC 
Mr.  Tupman— an  ainuigeinent  which  enabled  Mr.  Tupman  to  restore 
his  borrowed  plumage  "  unbeknownst "  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ball  *'  A  famous  inn.  The  hall,  a  very  grove  of  dead  game  and 
^wgliwg  jdnts  of  mutton  ;  and  in  one  comer  an  ilhistrious  larder 
with  glass  doors,  developing  cold  fowls  and  noble  joints.  And  taits 
wherein  the  raspberry  jam  coyly  withdrew  itself,  as  socfa  a  predoos 
creatare  should,  behind  a  bitticework  of  pastry."  Another  notaUe 
soath-coontry  coaching  inn  is  the  **  Anchor  *  at  Ltj^iook,  on  the 
old  Portsmouth  Road  Here  we  are  able  to  meet  in  the  imagination  a 
long  line  of  noble  guests  of  all  centuries  and  all  ranks,  kings^  states- 
men, sddiers,  admirals,  even  indnding  clerks  in  the  Admirtlty — 
for  we  read  that  Samuel  Pepys,  having  missed  his  way  to  Guildford 
while  coming  over  Hindhead,  arrived  at  the  "  Anchor "  at  ten 
o'clock  on  August  6,  1668,  "exceedingly  tremulous  about  high- 
waymen," in  company  with  an  old  man  whom  he  had  obtained  for 
guide.  **  Here  good  honest  people,"  he  writes,  **and  afler  supper  to 
bed."  Edward  II.,  who  loved  the  good  hunting  which  W'oolmer 
Forest  offered,  made  this  inn  his  headquarters  on  more  than  one 
hunting  expedition.  Among  the  many  other  royal  personages  who 
have  visited  thi.s  famous  inn  we  must  be  content  to  mention 
Queen  Anne,  who  came  to  Liphook  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
her  stags,  which  in  those  days  wandered  over  ^e  royal  focest  of 
Woolmer. 

While  dealing  with  the  subject  of  inns  generally,  perhaps  I 
may  be  permitted  to  introduce  a  few  remarks  in  r^ttd  to  the  old 
American  inn  or  tavern,  to  %hich  special  significance  attaches.  It 
seems  that  these  taverns  were  much  resorted  to  by  gentlemen,  the 
consequence  being  Aat  they  became  notorious  for  deep  drinking. 
They  sought  to  fulfil  the  purpose  of  newspaperi.  The  names 
posted  on  the  several  tavern  doors  were  a  sufficient  notice  for  jurors* 
These  taverns  also  served  as  marts  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of 
merdiandise.  During  the  winter  months  they  were  filed  to  the 
doors  by  fiumers  of  miscellaneoos  produce.  Most  fiimilies  supplied 
themselves  from  this  source,  and  purchased  the  best  articles  at 
moderate  prices. 
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Space  will  not  allow  of  my  recounting  the  memorable  associations 
connected  with  the  inns  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
being  that  which  identifi^  the  City  Hotel  with  the  naval  victories  of 
the  last  war  with  England.  An  English  travener  in  the  States,  in 
alluding  to  the  marked  resemblance  he  discovered  to  what  was  fiunfliar 
at  homei  speaks  of  one  relic  which  was  calculated  to  awaken  memo- 
ries of  ^e  old  conntiy.  There  is,"  he  observes,  ''in  Baltimore  a 
picturesque  Inn  with  an  old  sign»  standing  at  the  comer  of  Fiankltn 
Stmt,  Just  sudi  as  may  still  be  seen  in  the  towns  of  Somersetshtre^  and 
belbie  stare  to  be  seen  old  wagons,  covered  and  soiled  and  battered, 
about  to  return  from  the  city  to  the  country,  just  as  the  wagons  do 
in  our  own  agricultural  counties." 

In  how  remarkable  a  manner  have  inns  conduced  to  the 
happiness  of  true  poets  !  The  great  American  Irving  has  com- 
mended in  most  emphatic  language  these  vagabond  shrines  and 
accidental  homes.  He  comments  upon  the  "honest  bursts  of 
laughter  in  which  a  man  indulges  in  that  temple  of  true  liberty,  an 
inn,"  and  quotes  gleefully  the  maxim  that  "  a  tavern  is  the  rendezvous, 
the  exchange,  the  staple  of  good  fellows." 

Lockhart,  when  an  assiduous  Oxford  scholar,  found  his  choicest 
recreation  in  a  quiet  row  on  the  river  and  a  fish  dinner  at  Godstow, 
and  there  is  not  one  of  his  surviving  associates,  says  his  biographer, 
'^who  fails  to  look  back  at  this  moment,  with  melancholy  pleasure, 
on  the  brilliant  wit,  the  merry  song^  and  the  grave  discusrion  which 
gave  to  the  sanded  pariours  of  the  village  aldiouse  the  air  of  the 
MKStm  at  Tusculum  or  the  Amaldieom  of  Cumse." 

Goldsmith  has  celebrated  that  deligjhtful  feature  of  country  life^ 

humble  rustic  inn,  in  the  Deserted  Village,"  and,  what  is  more^ 
his  own  practice  showed  his  love  for  the  inn,  for  we  read  that  hts 
favourite  festivity,  his  holiday  of  holidays,  was  to  have  three  or  four 
intimate  friends  to  breakfast  with  him  at  ten,  afterwards  settinj:^  out 
for  a  walk  through  the  fields  to  Highbury  Bam,  where  they  dined 
at  an  ordinary,  frequented  by  authors,  templars,  and  retired  citizens, 
for  tenpencc  a  head,  to  return  at  six  to  "White's,"  Conduit  Street,  and 
to  end  the  evening  with  a  supper  at  "Temple  £xchange  Coffee 
House." 

Again,  we  may  recall  the  iact  that  "  What  befell  them  at  the  Inn  " 
is  the  heading  of  Don  Quixote^"  best  cbaptenb  for  the  knight 
always  mistook  mns  fcMT  castles* 

It  is  recorded  of  Socrates  tiiat  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a 
travdler  who  halts  at  the  public  inn  of  the  earth.  Were  I  m  a 
condition  to  stipulate  with  death,"  writes  Stein^  **!  should  certainly 
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declare  against  sobmlttiiig  to  it  before  my  friends,  and  tfaerefaie  I 

never  seriously  think  up>on  the  mode  and  manner  of  this  great 
CiiUslrophe  but  I  constantly  draw  the  curtain  across  it  wiih  this  wish, 
that  the  Disposer  of  a.11  things  may  so  order  it  that  it  bappeo  not 
to  me  in  my  own  house,  but  rather  in  aomc  decent  inn." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  make  a  few  general  remarks  concerning 
the  curious  nomenciaturc  of  some  of  ihc  old  London  taverns.  "The 
Eagle  and  Child"  figures  prominently  among  irm  names.  It,  of 
ooiine,  forms  the  crest  of  the  Stanley  familjTt  and  has  a  very  interest* 
iqg  l^end  connected  with  it,  and  when  used  as  a  sig^  of  taran  or 
inn  may  be  leguded  as  a  sure  indicattoii  that  at  one  time  or  anodier 
the  house  has  been  the  property  of  that  iamOy.  What  possible  ooo- 
nection,  it  may  be  asked,  can  a  oock  have  witihaboCHe?  yettfaereaie 
several  taverns  rejolcuig  in  the  appellation  of  the  ''Cock  and  Bottle.* 
*'The  Magpie  and  Stump"  (of  a  tree)  was  by  no  meus  an  un- 
common sign  for  an  inn  in  days  gone  by.  The  Sdssois  and  Pin* 
strikes  us  as  a  curious  combiiiation,  and  yet  a  house  of  this  name 
existed  in  London  durmg  the  seventeenth  century.  It  needs  no 
stretch  of  imagination  to  believe  that  the  house  in  question  must 
liave  had  close  associations  with  the  tailoring  trade.  The  sigi^  of  ihe 
**  Pi^  and  Whistle"  is  a  fairly  reasonable  one  for  a  country  pub.  In 
the  same  category  may  be  included  The  Cat  and  Bagpipes,"  a  by 
no  means  rare  sic^n  in  some  parts  of  England.  Many  of  the  old 
names  of  taverns  and  inns  seem  almost  nonsensical ;  thus  we  have 
"The  Shovel  and  lioot,"  ''The  Leg  and  Seven  Stars,"  "ThelUzor 
and  Hen,"  and  numbers  of  others  equally  incomprehensible. 

A  highly  curious  sign  was  that  attached  to  a  tavern  in  Upper 
Thames  Street,  The  next  Boat  by  St  Paul's."  This  did  not  apply, 
as  one  might  have  assumed^  to  the  nearest  steam>boat  pier,  but  bad 
reference  to  the  nearest  ** stairs,"  where  '^a  joUy  young  wateRnan** 
in  his  '*trim*built  whenry"  stood  in  readiness  to  row  a  party  to 
Westminster  or  elsewhere. 

Thereisagoodstocytoldof  that  ecmtic  genius.  Dean  Swilt  On 
one  occasion  the  witty  Doctor  was  sojourning  in  the  old-world  village 
of  Wtlloughby,  in  Warwickshire^  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  com* 
pared  to  Goldsmith's    Deserted  Village : " 

Sweet  Auburn,  loveliest  village  of  the  plain, 
Where  smiliog  plenty  cheen  the  kbouiiiig  twain. 

The  village  inn,  a  plain-looking  structure,  but  in  the  old  coaching 
days  a  flourishing  roadside  hostelry,  bore  the  ubiquitous  sign  of  the 
**  Three  Crosses."  Tradition  reports  that  the  worthy  Dean's  stay 
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was  marred  by  the  ungracious  behaviour  of  the  host's  wife,  a 
**crankie  body."  We  can  easily  imagine  with  what  glee  Swift  would 
seek  to  be  revenged  upon  the  cross-grained  dame,  and  need  not  be 
surprised  if  the  result  of  his  cogitations  took  the  form  of  the  sub> 
joined  couplet : 

Mr.  LiadM»  I  obiem  three  crosses  at  fO«r  door} 
Hmg  ttp  your  ivifey  snd  yooll  ooniit  four* 

ARTHQlt  B.  CKOmft. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MADAME 

ROLAND. 

MAGNIFICENT  as  a  patriot,  ideal  as  a  woman,  devoted  ai 
a  daughter,  assiduous  as  a  wife,  unselfish  as  a  mother, 
Madame  Roland,  the  famous  French  Republican,  was  in  addidoa  a 
philosopher  of  no  mean  order. 

True,  she  founded  no  school  ;  liers  was  rather  the  philosophy  of 
all  time,  the  philosophy  of  sound  common  sense,  of  acute  penetra- 
tion, of  keen  observation,  and,  above  all,  of  that  golden  rule  fiof 
everyday  life  we  call   making  the  best  of  things." 

She  made  the  best  of  her  opportunities  for  study,  of  her  rascaOf 
father,  of  her  irritable  husband,  and,  when  the  tune  came^  of  \ax 
imprisonment 

Of  the  ordinaiy  consolations  of  religion  during  this  last  the 
possessed  none^  nor,  so  far  as  we  are  awaie^  did  she  ever  seek  ai^. 
The  French  Rqmblic^  pcodaimed  September  1799,  looked  askance 
upon  priests  and  priestly  offices ;  comparstiveljfew  of  the  vietmis  of 
the  guillotine  were  shriven  before  executioiL  France^  sickened  at 
the  horrible  travesty  of  religion  which  had  been  among  the  causes 
of  that  country's  appalling  misery  before  the  year  1789,  ¥ras  about 
to  exchange  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romish  Church  for  a 
blaspheaious  adoration  of  Reason. 

Madame  Roland  herself  most  certainly  believed  in  a  future 
reunion  of  departed  spirits,  and  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme 
Deity,  the  fountain  of  adl  that  was  highest  and  noblest  in  man,  but 
nothing  further. 

One  call,  after  all,  hardly  wonder  that  it  was  so,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  Church  at  the  era  in  which  she  lived,  or  that  a 
study  of  philosophy  should  have  appeared  infinitely  preferable, 
in  her  eyes,  to  the  study  of  a  creed  oveigrown  with  the  weeds  of 
falsehood,  self-seeking,  and  childish  mummeiy.  Pure  in  an  impure 
age  she  certainly  was ;  brilliant  in  intellect  with  unusual  powers  of 
nund  and  body,  these  powers  were  sternly  kid  upon  the  altar  of 
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duty*  and  detoled  to  wtait  she  oononved  was  the  highest  good  oC 
lier  fieUoiw  cMttiies. 

One  prayer,  we  sie  told  in  the  memoiff  of  tbii  celebrated  martyr 
to  liberty,  and  only  one,  fell  daily  from  her  lips  : 

•*  O  Thou  who  hast  placed  me  upon  this  earth,  grant  that  I  may 
obey  Thy  Holy  Will  in  all  things,  and  live  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
my  fellow-creatures.'*  The  capitals  are  ours.  Could  the  aspirations 
of  the  most  orthodox  believer  be  set  to  more  beautiful  harmony? 
The  philosophic  bent  of  this  remarkable  mind  had  been  fostered 
and  encouraged  from  her  infancy,  one  might  say,  by  ihe  perusal 
of  the  writings  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  her  own  or  any  other 
age :  in  fact,  the  list  of  books  read  and  digested  by  this  daughter  of  a 
FicDch  buigher  before  she  was  out  of  her  teens  is  nothing  short  of 
marvellous. 

Well  might  she  exclaim  : 

**  What  I  might  have  become  had  I  been  taken  in  hand  by  some 
defer  teadieri  I  do  not  know." 

French  iodely»  the  French  pkyhouse^  dt^sted  her ;  she  pie- 
fened  the  company  of  her  books.  Consequently  Madame  Roland 
befofe  her  mairiage  and  acquaintance  with  ooognual  q)ints  had  but 
lew  fiknds  and  almost  no  acquaintances.  To  makecaUs  upon  people 
for  whom  you  entertained  no  respect,  and  who  considered  life  under 
%  completdy  different  aspect,  seemed  to  her  nothing  short  of  ridicu- 
lous. She  lepubed  most  of  her  suitors,  and  firmly  made  up  her 
mind  never  to  many  without  a  kinship  of  sympathy,  a  mutual 
similarity  of  tastes  which  alone  in  her  eyes  could  render  the 
marriage  bond  desirable  or  endurable.  Sucii  a  dccisi^jn  on  the  part 
of  a  Frenchwoman  of  that  time  was  unheard  of,  but  with  a  per- 
sistency of  purpose  in  keeping  with  the  good  sense  and  philosophy 
actuating  the  same,  she  remained  single  until  Fate  appeared  in  the 
form  of  a  man  of  high  literary  attainments  and  irreproachable 
morality,  who  wooed  and  ultimately  won  the  hand,  the  object  of  so 
many  other  admirers'  desire.  In  this  union  philosophy  most  cer- 
tainly played  the  chief  rdU  ;  unfortunately  the  bride  was  after  all  a 
ivoman  even  before  she  was  a  philosopher,  and  was  bound  sooner  or 
later  to  &U  a  victim  \s>9Lffrande  passion  before  which  the  philosophic 
spirit  was  to  retire  vanquished.  The  unhappy  attachment  of 
BCadame  Roland  to  the  high-souled,  ideahstic  Buaot  is  now  a  matter 
cf  histofy,  bat  the  biogmpher  of  both  is  proud  to  know  that  the 
love  between  the  two  was  resolutely  and  unflinchingly  crashed 
under  and  trampled  upon  by  the  iron  heel  of  duty,  which  forbade 
the  sffking  of  personal  giatificadon  at  the  eipense  of  others.  One 
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curious  coincidence  which  occurred  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Madame  Phlipon,  the  well-beloved  and  devoted  mother  of  a  more 
famous  but  no  worthier  daughter,  must  be  here  related. 

A  ccrtaiti  Monsieur  de  Boismorel,  formerly  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Madame  Phlipon,  Madame  Roland's  maternal  grandmother, 
had  conceived  a  warm  admiration  for  the  su[>erior  intellect  and 
philosophic  bent  of  mind  which  distinguished  the  granddaughter  of 
his  former  guardian ;  filled  with  distress  at  the  loose  habits  contracted 
by  his  young  son,  he  approidiod  Jeanne  Marie  PhUpoo  with  a  aoit 
extraoixlinaiy  puipow. 

This  puipOM  was  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  earnest  reqoest 
to  the  young  lady  to  act  the  Hk  of  Mcnior  to  his  idle  son  by  means 
of  a  **  I^er  of  Good  Advioe"  to  be  sent  aaoaymoudy  to  the  object 
of  his  solicitude. 

Witli  this  rgquCT^  after  CTnfidcniMie  ittffniffhiiMiiit  at  sncli  an 
tuittsual  mark  of  esteem  from  a  man  so  mncfa  older  than  henoi^  and 
some  heritatioiv  the  young  phUoaophert  then  Just  out  of  her  teens^ 
coBiplwd* 

We  iuaert  a  portioii  of  the  letter,  the  first  part  of  wUcli  was 
uodoobtedly  more  flattering  than  instroctife : 

imagine  mysdf  ooofrooted  by  Mtnenra,  arrayed  in  6iat 
majestic  yet  unassuming  manner  characteristic  of  wisdom,  her  dis- 
creet counsels  still  echo  in  my  ears,  the  recollection  of  them  haunts 
me  continually ;  enaljle  mc  to  forget  them  by  tmnsferring  to 
yourself  the  persistency  with  which  they  have  taken  possession 
of  me. 

" *You  wish  to  be  happy/  said  Minerva ;  *leani  therefore  how  to 
become  so. 

" '  It  is  I  who  placed  in  your  heart  that  first  aspiration,  source  of 
motion,  principle  of  life,  without  which,  on  a  level  with  the  brut^ 
you  would  have  remained  soulless  as  it  It  IS  upon  tne  correct 
direction  of  that  feeling  that  you  should  concentrate  your  energies. 
When  one  walks  itrai^t  before  one  the  goal  is  reached.  Surrounded 
by  feUow-creatuie%  all  dq>endiqg  upon  Natnre^  it  is  on  the  testnint 
of  yovr  afiections  and  the  woitfainess  of  your  oonnectioos  that  yonr 
happinesi  depends ;  poisesiing  a  qght  knowledlge  of  what  is  best 
for  on^  eieiythi^g  else  win  Ibllow  as  %  natter  of  oonise ;  it  is  the 
^*ine  of  pmdenoe  to  mdentand  onrt  interests  ari|^L 

^^Never  inagine  that  yoo  can  be  happy  akme^  that  is  to  saff 
uidepentefly  of  the  happiness  of  your  idlow  creatures ;  imity 
pervades  the  univerN^  and  in  Nature  there  esisto  no  such  thing  as 
independent  h^ipiness* 
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*  Those  self-centred  minds  who,  mingling  in  a  crowd,  see  no  one 
in  it  but  themselves,  are  in  a  perpetual  state  of  uneasiness  through 
the  inequality  of  weight  belonging  to  their  powers  of  resistance  ; 
ever  in  opposition  to  their  surroundiDgs,  they  wear  out  in  these 
cadiausting  coUisioos  £M»ilties  intended  to  mainUiui  the  hannony  of 
the  whole. 

"'In  every  machine  the  value  of  each  portion  depends  upon  its 
idatkm  to  the  whole ;  thus,  in  monl  mechanics,  so  to  spnki  the 
iu^ipy  man  is  one  who  best  accommodates  himself  to  his  smxound- 
iagii  that  is  to  say,  to  his  species,  his  feUoir-citizens^  his  neigfaboiiitt 
his  conditioiii  his  own  places  and  ereiyihing  which  telates  to  man  In 
his  social  statg. 

"  'BCake  youiself  beloved,  be  free ;  that  is  your  duty,  and  therein 
lies  your  welfiue; 

■<*The  love  of  one's  nci^bour  is  a  response  due  to  thoee 
lunonnding  us,  and  is  necessary  to  the  pteservation  of  a  r%ht 
eqoiltbrium  ;  liberty  is  the  exercise  of  a  reason  free  from  degrading 
prejudices  which  corrupt  and  enslave  it.  .  .  .  Every  position  brings 
with  it  its  own  responsibilities,  but  there  exist  some  from  which  none 
are  free,  and  wiiich  weigh  upon  each  of  us.  To  be  useful,  which  is 
only  attained  by  capability,  is  among  these.  That  is  the  first 
business  of  every  one  and  a  never  completed  task  ;  age  and 
circumstances  change  situations,  widen  one's  relations,  ^ary  obliga- 
tions, and  exact  fresh  acquaintances,  new  attainments,  further  virtues. 
It  is  in  the  cultivation  of  his  reason,  his  mind,  and  his  heart  that 
man  will  iind  his  happiness.  .  .  .  Only  allow  me  to  breathe  into 
your  heart  the  divine  fire  of  enthusiasm  for  beauty,  honesty,  truth  ! 
A  cold-blooded  man  who  is  touched  by  nothing  can  do  nought  but 
aawl.' " 

This  unusual  letter,  liom  which  the  above  are  extmcts,  was 
addressed  to  and  duly  received  by  the  idle  youth  for  whom  it  was 
Iplttided,  and,  as  its  writer  informs  u%  produced  some  efiect^  its 
ledpient  supposing  it  to  have  been  written  by  the  celebiated  Dudosi 
who^  as  may  be  supposed,  denied  all  knoiriedg^  of  it 

in  common  wiUi  the  greater  number  of  her  countiywomen,  the 
vfritings  of  the  great  Jean-Jacques  made  a  profonnd  impressioii 
apon  the  mind  of  Biadame  Roland.  MThen  ovenriiefaned  with  grief 
at  the  loss  of  her  beloved  mother,  the  Abb^  Lcgnnd,  scekmg 
to  distract  her  attention,  put  into  her  hands  *<La  Nouvelle 
H^oise."  It  was  the  warm  breath  of  a  fervid  imagination 
which  enchanted  the  mind  of  a  woman  hitherto  contented  with 
the  dry  bones  of  philosophy  pure  and  simple,  the  descnptiuas 
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he  is  in 
on  tfml  siaprcrae 

pa.rauc:c  axBOOg  MQi  VKI  OOOBCMmiie  poLins  to  point  Gu:  that  this 
higb-souxuinig  plOK  ii^     taality,  nonsense, 
others. 

Man  is  ^<?r«  free  as  regards  the  nobler  part  of  himself,  viz.  the 
mind  and  spirit  (except,  of  coarse,  incapaWes),  and  it  was  the 
persecutioa  of  these  which  ultimately  helped  to  dnve  the  author  of 
••Emiliiis"  to  despair  and  madnes'«, 

Kererthdeifi  freedom  is  a  relative  condition.  Tbe  mere  act  of 
birth  takes  p^^^e  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Natine^  «id  those  who 
ob^  BOi(  fntfainttf  her  beneficenl  iiilei»  which  enstne  heskh  of 
body  wbA,  wauadaem  of  mind,  are  the  most  fcec,  seeing  that  thtf 
diocfaf  rinkeoffthetinHidsor  ashmh  sob|60lioii  to  thdr  am 


The  great  Apoatfe  of  libei^  was  himadf  an  abject  dave  to  hit 
own  passions,  his  oundoiK^  his  every  caprice  and  slightest  whin ; 
by  and  by  these  flung  theoBselTes  upon  dieir  captive  and  destroyed 

hira.  Madame  RoLind,  his  warmhearted  and  devoted  admirer,  on 
the  contrary,  -oared  high  above  her  own  personal  wishes,  kept  her 
body  m  niarvelious  subicclion  io  her  aiind  ;  and  just  as  the  master 
g^us  made  of  his  liie,  in  almost  every  respect,  a  mere  parody  of 
bis  own  teachuig,  so  in  the  disciple  a  harmony  sonorous  and 
majestic  characterised  all  her  actions. 

Wc  h«fe  on  the  one  hand  a  pitwble  spectacle  of  a  youth  throw- 
ing op  one  sitoation  after  another  merely  out  of  disgust  for  anything 
approaching  to  settled  occupation;  of  a  man  deserting  his  friends  to 
save  hitftffi*',  refusing  to  confer  upon  the  womaiit  m  reality  his  wifi^ 
the  kgal  claim  to  call  herself  by  that  name,  because  be  had  no  fancy 
to  fettar  himself  trrecoveimbly;  a  fttber  coolly  handing  over  his  five 
diildren  to  the  care  (Mothers  to  save  himsdf  the  trouble  and  eipense 
of  leatiDgthem;  a  man  who  perished  finally,  a  miaemble  victim  to 
suspicion  and  hk  own  lack  of  seU>coiitioL 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  the  picture  of  a  mmd  at  ease^  at 
leisure  from  itself,  a  nature  strong  in  selteastery,  an  ardent  devotee 
of  liberty  but  no  advocate  of  license  ;  so  soon  as  she  perceived  the 
approach  of  unbridled  retaliation,  so  soon  did  she  lift  up  her  voice 
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•gttnit  m  ^^nuiny  soucdy  lets  hatdal  than  the  old  H^mi^  the 
tyiaiuiy  of  a  brotal  and  in^seriminate  tevenge. 

*'Iibttly,'*  she  eoDdaims  only  a  few  days  before  her  death,  *'is 
for  high  ndnda  .  .  «  not  for  this  corrupt  nation  who  leap  from  a 

bed  of  sin,  or  the  iangs  of  misery,  only  to  wallow  in  license  and  dye 
themselves  red,  boasting  meanwhile  in  the  blood  which  flows  in 
streams  from  the  scaffold."  It  is  a  significant  fact  to  those  who 
make  a  study  of  the  character  of  this  remarkable  woman,  that  her 
first  action  on  hnding  herself  in  prison  with  no  immediate  prospect 
of  release  was  to  sit  down  and  inoraHse. 

This  is,  we  believe,  no  ordinary  proceeding,  but  then  Madame 
Koland  was  no  ordinary  woman.  "  Here  I  am  in  prison  I "  she 
said  to  herself,  then  continued :  I  would  not  exchange  the  momenti 
which  followed  for  any  which  other  people  might  Gonsider  amongst 
the  happieat  of  my  life.  I  shall  never  focget  them.  It  was  then, 
in  a  poskian  of  extreme  petti,  with  a  stonny  wicertain  future  staring 
ne  in  the  foce,  that  I  experienced  all  the  beneficent  effects  of  a 
stvoiv  mmd  and  honesty  of  purpose  which  proceed  from  a  dear 
oonsdeaceand  undiminished  courage.  ...  I  resigned  myself,  so  to 
speal^  to  my  fole^  whatever  that  might  be.  I  eodeayoiired^to  culti* 
▼ate  a  condition  of  mind  in  which  the  employment  of  the  present 
moment  alone  is  considered,  nothing  beyond.  But  this  resignation 
as  to  my  own  fate  in  no  wise  extended  to  that  of  my  country  and 
friends  ;  I  awaited  the  evening  paper  and  street  cries  with  indescrib* 
able  impatience. " 

In  strUung  contrast  to  this  anxiety  on  the  part  of  Madame 
Roland  concerning  the  fate  of  her  country  and  friends  may  be 
quoted  the  sophistical  reasoning  of  Rousseau,  who  coolly  argued 
that  to  grieve  over  the  unhappy  condition  of  others  was  an  act  of 
ingratitttde  to  the  Creator  should  our  own  path  happen  to  be  strewn 
with  lOies^  and  who  proved  satisfactorily,  to  himself  at  all  eventi^ 
ttiaft  the  persecution  of  some  honest-minded  cleigymen  must  have 
onginaled  in  some  line  of  action  taken  by  themselTes  prior  to  their 
misenUe  tieatmen^  which  latter  was  doubtless  intended  for  the 
good  of  their  sonb.  We  do  not  imagine  that  sophistry  of  that  type 
oonaoled  its  promulgator  for  the  hardships  and  persecution  which 
attended  the  last  years  of  Akt  life 

But  Madame  Roland's  philosophic  acceptance  of  her  own  imprison- 
ment and  possible  execution  was  assuredly  not  shared  by  her  friends 
and  admirers.  In  compliance,  therefore,  with  their  wishes,  she  dashed 
off  one  letter  after  another,  demanding  justice  of  those  from  whom 
she  felt  intuitively  it  was  useless  to  expect  it. 
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Metmifailc^  the  qukk^witted,  methodical  RendiwouMttt  set  Co 
woric  to  neke  die  beit  of  her  dunged  ciicniiistMicesi 

^An  ugly  little  tables"  the  tajt,  <«I  oomed  friili a nhile doth 
and  pat  beiide  the  windowi  hilending  to  uae  it  as  a  writing-desk, 
as  I  made  up  my  mind  to  tdce  way  meals  olf  the  conier  of  the 
mantelpiece  in  order  to  keep  my  table  dean  and  tidy.  Two  thick 
hat-pins  driven  into  the  woodwork  made  my  wardix>be.  I  had 
in  my  pocket  Thomson's  '  Poems.'  I  made  a  note  of  what  I 
should  like  brought  to  me:  first  of  all,  Plutarch's  'Lives'  .  .  . 
David  Hume's  'History  of  England,*  with  Sheridan's  'English 
Dictionary,'  as  I  wished  to  improve  my  knowledge  of  that  language. 
I  smiled  as  I  made  my  preparations  ;  a  great  commotion  was  goiog 
on  outside,  I  had  no  idea  what  would  happen  next. 

"They  will  not  prevent  me  from  living  up  to  the  last  moment, 
I  said  to  myself,  in  a  happier  frame  of  mind  than  their  ftiry  will 
be  violent ;  I  shall  go  to  meet  them,  and  quit  life  as  one  who  enters 
into  rest." 

A  few  days  after  Madame  Roland's  arrival  at  the  Abbaye  she 

wo  '*  interviewed "  by  a  group  of  commissioners.  One  of  dieae 
advanced :  " '  Good  day,  Citizosesa'  '  Good  day,  sir.'  *  Ate  yon 
satisfied  with  yonr  quarters?  Have  yon  any  reqaests  to  make^  or 
do  yon  complain  of  the  treatment  yon  leoeive  here?'  *I  complain 
of  being  here  at  all,  and  demand  permission  to  quit  the  place.' 
'  Do  you  find  It  wearisome?  Are  you  quite  wdl?'  *  I  am  quite 
wdl,  and  I  do  not  find  it  wearisome,  immi  is  a  malMl^  pecoliar 
to  those  who  have  an  empty  soul  and  a  mind  wfthaot  resooroes, 
hot  I  fed  injnstioe  keenly ;  I  denomwe  that  wliidi  has  arrested  me 
without  assigning  a  reason  wherefore  and  whidi  keeps  me  here 
without  bringing  me  to  trial.*  *  Ah  !  in  a  time  of  revolution  there  is 
so  much  to  be  done  that  there  is  no  time  to  attend  to  every  one.' 
*  When  King  Philip  made  a  remark  of  that  sort  to  a  woman,  her 
reply  to  h\m  was :  "  If  you  have  no  time  to  execute  justice,  then  you 
have  no  time  to  be  king."  Take  care,  or  oppressed  citizens  may  be 
forced  to  say  the  same  thing  to  the  people,  or  rather  the  arbitrary 
rulers  who  lead  them  astray.'  '  Farewell,  citizeness,  farewell ; '  and  my 
voluble  interlocutor  retired,  feeling  doubtless  quite  unable  to  r^ly 
to  my  arguments.  All  these  men  had  evidently  come  for  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  how  I  bore  mysdf  in  my  imprisonment,  but  they 
would  have  to  travd  fu  ere  ever  they  encounlsred  people  as  footish 
as  tbemsdvest" 

One  other  extract  ^  pro^s  of  Madame  Roland's  illegal  delentioii 
in  the  Abbaye  will  be  read  with  interest:— 
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**  The  desire  to  test  and  ascertain  to  what  minimum  the  human 
will  may  reduce  the  necessities  of  the  body  took  possession  of  me; 
nevertheless  one  must  always  proceed  by  d^ees,  that  being  the 
only  pcmible  way  to  go  any  length. 

"  On  the  fifth  day  of  my  captivity,  therefore,  I  began  to  retrench 
in  my  breakfasts,  and  substituted  bread  and  water  for  cofifee  and 
chocolate ;  now,  it  is  genexaUy  understood  that  I  should  have  for 
my  dinner  merely  a  plate  of  common  meat,  with  a  few  greens  added ; 
in  the  evening  a  little  vegetable,  no  dessert  I  took  beer  at  first,  in 
Older  to  accustom  myself  to  do  withoat  wine  \  finally  I  did  without 
tiMt  alsa  As  all  this  discipline^  however,  was  pnctised  for  a  monl 
pmpOM^  and  I  despise  merely  uselen  eoonomj,  I  gave  away  a 
•midl  som  of  money  to  be  spent  on  behslf  of  tiie  pooler  prisoners^  in - 
Older  tliat  I  mighty  when  eating  my  dry  bread,  bave  the  pktsure  of 
knowing  that  by  so  doing  a  few  ^oat  wietcbes  would  be  able  to  add 
tometfaing  to  tbeir  dinner.'  I  bave  besidee^  but  fiom  another  modfe, 
piesented  a  few  grMities  to  those  employed  aboot  the  prison*. 
When  one  is,  or  appears  to  be^  eHrcmelyeoooomicsl  as  ngiiids  one* 
sel(  soch  economy  should  be  justified  by  generosity  towards  otfaeis ; 
above  all,  when  so  situated  that  those  around  you  expect  your 
expenditure  to  add  to  their  receipts. 

"  1  have  required  no  assistance,  neither  have  I  bought  anything; 
nothing  is  brought  to  me  here  ;  I  employ  no  one;  most  assuredly, 
then,  those  who  gain  small  sums  by  means  of  such  errands  would 
regard  me  as  a  most  niggardly  prisoner,  did  I  not  ransom  my  inde- 
pendence, which  in  so  doing  becomes  more  complete  and  gains  me 
their  aflection  as  well" 


The  philosophic  resignation  of  the  prisoner  was  shortly  to  be 
subjected  to  a  severe  test 

With  a  remorseless  cruelty  absolutely  Nero-like  in  its  refinement, 
she  was  set  at  liboty  to  be  rearreited  on  setting  foot  onoe  moce 
inside  her  old  dwellinq§^  The  blow  was  a  ctud  one; 

Sslnte-Pdsgie  was  to  be  her  new  plioe  of  confinement,  but  ere 
being  conducted  thither  Madame  Koland  was  conveyed  to  the 
mayoi^  residence,  where  she  awaited»  impatienily  enoogbt  the 
pkesQie  of  those  in  cbatge  of  her  perm. 

Finally,  after  a  consitoible  amount  of  taUdug,  accompanied  bgr 
that  gesticuktioo  so  dear  to  our  ne^hbours  across  die  Channel,  the 
indignant  csptive  and  her  bodyguard  set  out  for  die  prison  of 
nainir  lYIagir 

On  entering  that  abode  of  horror,  in  whicfa  oimmals  were  herded 
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together  without  the  lightest  consideration  to  the  type  of  accusatioa 
which  had  brought  them  thither,  the  new  arrival  was  peremptorily 
ordered  to  pay  a  month's  rent  in  advance  for  a  cell  large  enough  to 
contain  two  beds  and  two  tables ;  all  other  accessories  to  be  purchased 
by  the  occupant 

Can  wc  wonder  that  Madame  Roland's  philosophic  serenity  of 
spirit  deserted  her  for  a  short  space  ?  Her  depression,  nemtbeies^ 
was  not  of  long  duration. 

A  violent  sUle  of  mind  is  never  with  me  of  long  dnntioii»'' 
ihe  Sift.  **I  am  compeUcd»  so  to  spesk^  to  regain  my  self- 
flmsBsmioiL  mpIh^  fKaf  1  am  aociiitanfiil  to  kesD  itawglf  in  ^ti^ir 

with  m  hand  of  iron :  it  would  be  a  fooUsh  prooeediag  on  my  pait 
ipcve  I  to  gnCify  peneoutois  by  flinching  befoie  dieir  injnsttce  I 
they  had  merdy  loaded  themselves  with  fresh  opprobrium,  and  had 
dianged  ever  so  alii^y  the  ooodition  in  which  I  had  learned  to 
wMafL  Heie^  as  at  the  Abbaye,  had  I  not  time  for  myself,  hooka? 
Had  I  not  retained  my  identity  ? 

"Verily  I  was  vexed  with  myself  for  having  exhibited  such 
indignation^  and  I  no  longer  thought  of  anything  beyond  making 
the  best  use  of  ray  life,  by  dint  of  employing  my  powers  with  that 
freedom  which  a  strong  nature  preserves  even  in  chains.  .  .  . 

"Strength  of  character  does  not  merely  consist  in  raising  oneself 
above  one's  circumstances  by  a  single  eflort  of  will,  but  in  the 
maintenance  of  such  a  state  of  mind  by  strict  discipUne  and  suitable 
occupation.  ...  I  therefore  arranged  my  daily  programme  with  as 
much  regularity  as  possible.  In  the  morning  I  studied  English  in 
Oe  admirable  "  Essay  on  Virtue  "  by  Shaftesbury,  and  tiamlated 
Terses  from  Thomsoa  The  healthy  metaphysics  of  the  one  and 
tiie  delii^ul  descriptiona  of  the  other  imfted  oie  by  tnms  into 
legions  where  intellect  reigned  supreme^  or  into  those  where  Nature 
II  pieseted  under  the  most  deUgfatful  aqiect  Shaftesbvy^ 
intellect  strengthened  my  own,  his  thoughts  encouraged  fiutfasr 
mosiDg ;  the  fine  lieding  of  Thomson,  his  picture^  either  amiliag  or 
amjesH^  went  stmig^  to  my  hcait  and  captiialed  my  imsgina- 
tlon.  Afterwards  I  drew  until  dinner-time.  It  was  so  long  since  I 
had  held  a  pencil  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  I  should 
have  retained  any  proficiency  in  the  use  of  it ;  one  is  always, 
however,  able  to  Like  up  again  with  some  degree  of  pleasure,  or 
regain  with  easCi  what  has  been  attempted  with  success  in  one's 
youth." 

Truly  in  the  case  of  this  woman  "stone  walls  did  not  a  pnson 
BOAkCy  nor  iron  bars  a  cage*"  After  three  weeks  of  detention  in  the 
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priioii  of  Sainte-Pilagie,  Madame  Roland  was  onaUedt  fhiOMch 
the  kindheaitediiaa  of  tier  gaoler,  Madame  Boaehatid,  to  eiehange 
her  stifling  cell  for  a  small  room  just  under  that  belonging  to  the 

latter. 

Here  a  piano  was  added  to  the  list  of  her  means  of  beguiling  a 
captivity  rendered  anything  but  pleasant  through  the  intense  heat  of 
a  Paris  summer;  here  the  three  faithful  friends,  Grandpr^,  Bosc, 
Champagneux,  came  to  visit  the  famous  Girondist  prisoner  ;  Roland 
was  in  safety,  so  was  Eudora,  Madame  Roland's  only  child  ;  she  was 
allowed  to  write  and  receive  letters,  and  as  sbo  was  perfectly  indif- 
foent  to  her  own  impending  fate,  the  captive  now  took  up  her 
pen  once  more  and  filled  sheet  after  sheet  with  that  fine  methodical 
handwriting  ao  familiar  to  aU  thoae  acquainted  with  the  French  style 
of  caligmphy. 

It  was  merely  a  lull  in  the  stonn,  abated  fior  the  nonce  to  hunt 
forth  in  renewed  fuiy. 

Her  change  of  cell  and  the  appearance  of  comfort  now  chamc* 
tvUng  Madame  Roland's  room  met  with  no  fovoor  in  the  eyes  of 
so-called  justice.  Equality  nmst  be  preserved ;  she  was  thmfore 
ordered  to  return  to  her  former  filthy  cell  and  abominable  sur- 
roundings. At  this  juncture  the  indignation  of  the  insulted  woman 
overcame  the  serenity  of  the  sage.  As  the  grief,  however,  of  her  good 
gaoler  surpassed  even  that  of  the  captive,  the  latter  was  compelled, 
by  a  strange  irony  of  circumstances,  to  lay  aside  her  own  sorrow  to 
assuage  that  of  her  guardian. 

One  blow  after  another  now  followed  in  quick  succession.  The 
Tisits  from  her  friends  became  less  frequent ;  the  imprisonment  of 
the  Vingi-Deux^  their  subsequent  trial  followed  immediately  by 
mcution,  filled  the  heart  of  their  fonner  fiuiest  ornament  with 
unutterable  dismay. 

She  resolved  to  destroy  hecsel(  but  was  foially  dissuaded  fkom 
such  an  act  by  the  representattons  of  Bosc,  iwlio  pointed  out  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  die  opeiily,  and  pmh  as  a  martyr  to  liberty. 

We  all  know  the  story— the  scarlet  tumbril,  the  wfaite^robed 
occupant,  the  hideous  guillotine  1  In  the  eircumstances  attending 
liie  estecntion  of  this  wonderful  victim  of  the  Terror,  we  note  a 
beautiful  blending  of  the  woman  and  the  philosopher.  The  one 
we  see,  sensitive  to  her  appearance  yet  absolutely  fearless,  stooping 
down  to  encourage  and  console  the  shivering  old  man  lying  at  her 
feet,  even  bringing  a  few  wintry  f^miles  to  his  tremulous  lips,  and 
requesting  the  executioner  to  allow  the  old  man  to  sulTer  hrst^  so  as 
to  spare  him  the  pain  of  seeing  her  die.   In  the  other  we  have  a 
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HBCpMSit  fbv  p^wf  And  pencil  Ip  mile  down  Uie  iitiimR  fhoni^hti 
tliAt  woe  riting  within  her,  a  leqnest  whidi  was  refilled. 

Neferthden  Madame  Roland^  last  woids  were  those  of  a 
philosopher:  "Ah  Libeity,  Liberty  I  whst  crimes  have  been  com* 
mitled  in  thy  name  t "  or  as  some  say :  O  libera*  liber^  I  how 
yoo  have  been  deceived  t " 

Shortly  before  her  removal  to  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie, 
that  vestibule  of  death  during  the  Terror,  Madame  Roland  drew  up 
her  last  will  and  testament,  and  penned  her  "Demi^ies  Pens^es." 
From  these  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts : 

"  As  for  my  effects  they  will  pass  to  my  daughter,  who,  even 
should  the  fortune  of  her  father  be  confiscated,  will  have  a  legal 
claim  to  all  which  belongs  to  niyself,  and  to  cverythinp;  now  under 
seal.  She  will  have  besides  12,000  livrcs,  the  sum  Bxed  on  myself  at 
my  marriage,  which  took  place  before  Dumnd,  the  Notary  of  Paris, 
Place  Sinphin^  in  the  month  of  February  1780 ;  also  a  plot  of 
ground,  a  small  wood  and  meadowi  bought  by  mysdf  in  accordance 
with  the  stipulations  of  my  msnisge  contract 

<*I  have  as  well  a  thousand  crowns  in  paper  money.  I  desire 
that  with  that  sum  the  harp  she  now  nse%  and  which  I  hired  from 
KdOiherj  should  be  purchased.  One  can  never  measure  the  consohi- 
lation  afoded  by  music  in  soKtnde  and  misfortune^  nor  the  pleasuie 
derived  from  it  in  prosperity.  Let  the  lessons  on  the  harp  therefore 
be  continued  for  some  months  to  come;  There  is  also  a  [nano  in 
good  order,  imder  seal,  bought  out  of  my  own  savings,  i]ie  receipt 
Ibr  which  is  in  my  own  name^  as  will  be  seen  by  my  papers ;  let  that 
be  reclaimed  by  all  means. 

have  never  possessed  any  jewellery ^  but  two  rings  which  belonged 
to  my  father  arc  now  mine  ;  they  are  of  no  particular  value,  but  I 
should  like  them  handed  over,  the  one  (an  emerald)  to  my  daughter's 
adopted  father,  the  other  to  my  friend  Bosc,  as  souvenirs." 

This  will,  it  should  be  added,  was  drawn  up  under  tlie conviction 
tiiat  its  testator  was  to  perish  by  her  own  hand,  and  thus  secure  her 
own  personnl  property  to  her  child,  but,  as  we  have  stated  above, 
Madame  Roland,  at  the  instigation  of  Bosc,  threw  away  the  poison 
destined  at  one  time  to  end  her  existenoei  and  resolved  to  die  upon 
the  scaffold.  It  was  the  same  idea  of  insuring  his  own  effiscts  to 
Eudom  which  caused  Roland  to  commit  suicide  rather  than  run  the 
risk  of  a  public  trial  and  encution  with  subsequent  confiscation  of 
bis  goods. 
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**MjES  DERNlkRSS  PENSifiS: — 

"To  be  or  not  to  be;  that  is  the  question. 

**Thal  qaestion  will  ?ery  shortly  be  solved  for  me.  Is  life  n 
beneficent  1^  wbich  belongs  to  each  one  of  usf  I  bdieve  so  1  but 
this  gift  is  ours  on  cooditioos  about  wlucb  there  exist  many  fobe 
notioos. 

We  are  bom  to  make  others  happy,  and  to  be  of  use  to  our 
fellow-creatures  ;  our  social  condition  merely  enlarges  this  goal  of 
our  existence  without  creating  anything  new. 

"  So  long  as  we  have  a  career  before  us  in  which  we  may  do  go(3d 
and  furnish  a  noble  example,  one  should  on  no  account  resign  it ; 
courage  consists  in  remaining  in  our  position  in  spite  of  misfortune. 
But  should  malice  set  a  limit  to  the  same  one  is  allowed  to  anticipate 
one's  fate^  above  all  when  a  further  eodunuice  does  no  good  to 
any  one. 

"...  I  was  anxious  a  few  months  ago  to  mount  the  scaffold. 
It  was  stUl  possible  at  that  time  to  speak,  and  the  influence  of  an 
undaunted  courage  would  then  have  been  of  use  to  the  cause  of 
truth;  mm  all  is  lost 

^This  natknit  bnttalised  by  the  abominable  apostles  of  cainsge^ 
vegaids  the  true  friends  of  huouuiity  in  the  light  of  conspirstocsi  and 
hii|;i  to  itself  as  defenders  those  Ibul  bemgp  who  cover  with  a  mask 
of  fiioetiottsness  their  vile  passions  and  their  cowardice.  To  live  in 
its  midst  is  to  degrade  oneself  by  submission  to  its  horrible  aufliority, 
and  provide  occasion  for  further  atrocities. 

"  I  am  convinced  that  the  rule  of  wicked  men  cannot  be  of  long 
duration  ;  they  must  fall  victims  to  their  own  power,  and  receive  in 
almost  every  case  the  punishment  they  have  deserved." 

We  gather  from  the  foregoing  lines  that  their  author,  like  Rousseattt 
beheved  in  the  Iqptimacy  of  sudden  only  that  in  the  case  of  the 
ktter  the  motive  was  a  different  one  from  that  inspiring  the  Conner. 

In  the  one  snldde  is  allowed  in  order  to  escape  from  ooesd(  in 
Uie  other  in  onler  to  escape  from  the  degradation  of  even  a  passive 
sobmission  to  the  crimes  of  othqs. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Madame  Roland  was  not  cited  to  appear 
in  the  trial  of  the  Girondists,  What  judge  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  would  have  cared  to  face  the  indignant  eloquence  of  a 
nature  such  as  hers  on  such  an  occasion  ? 
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One  more  extract 

"  October  i8,  1793. 

"To  My  Daughter, — 

I  do  not  know,  my  darlings  whether  I  shall  ever  see  or  write  to 
jou  again. 

"  Remember  your  mot/L£r.  I  can  say  nothing  better  than  those 
few  words.  You  have  seen  the  happiness  I  have  derived  from  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  and  the  service  of  those  around  me.  This  is  the 
only  way  in  whidi  one  can  be  said  to  really  live. 

«  Yoo  have  seen  me  serane  in  misfortune,  becanse  it  has  not  been 
mixed  with  remorse,  and  on  aocount  of  the  joy  caused  by  the  memoiy 
of  kind  actions;  by  these  means  alone  one  is  enabled  to  enduie  the 
ills  of  this  life  and  tlie  vicissitades  of  fiite. 

'*Faiewen»  darling  ditld;  the  time  will  come  when  yoM  will  be 
able  to  gauge  the  intensity  of  the  effort  I  am  now  making  not  togive 
way*  As  I  think  of  your  sweet  &oe  I  clasp  yon  to  my  heart 

«FarewelL** 

"To  My  NuRsi,— 

**  My  dear  mirse>  yon,  whose  fiddity,  services^  and  afibotion  have 

been  so  deair  to  me  ever  since  my  thirteenth  birthday,  receive  my 

caresses  and  adieux.  Cherish  the  remembrance  of  what  I  was. 
You  will  then  be  consoled  for  what  I  have  endured  ;  those  who  have 
lived  well  pass  to  glory  when  they  go  down  to  the  tomb.  My 
sorrows  are  about  to  end  ;  assuage  yours,  and  think  of  the  pe^ce  I 
am  about  to  enjoy,  which  no  one  will  henceforth  be  able  to  disturb. 
Tell  ray  Agatha  that  I  shall  take  with  me  the  swetness  of  bcin<^ 
beloved  by  her  smcc  my  childhood,  and  my  sorrow  at  not  being  able 
to  tell  her  how  I  love  her. 

"  I  would  be  of  use  to  you  even  now  could  I  do  so  without  causing 
you  grief. 

'*Faiewel]»  my  muse^  fiuewdL" 

More  than  a  hundred  yeait  have  come  and  gone  nnoe  the 
Terror,  but  the  memory  of  Madame  Rriaad,  one  of  its  noblest  victima^ 
is  immortal  1 

In  the  words  of  Carlyle,  bitter,  scathing,  FveocMating  Carlyle— 
**  Like  a  white  Grecian  statue^  serenely  complete,  she  shines  in 
that  black  wreck  of  things—long  memorable  ! " 

EL£ANOR  BOSW£LL. 
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THE  YOUNG  PRETENDER 
IN  LONDON. 

ALTHOUGH  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  failed  to  reach 
London  in  his  hittofic  march  to  Derby,  it  is  a  common 
error  to  suppoie  that  he  never  entered  the  capital  of  the  country  of 
which  he  became  the  i$  jun  king.  The  only  bright  interludes 
in  his  wretched  careert  aller  his  flight  from  Scotland  to  France  in 
1746^  were  the  brief  appeamncea  he  succeeded  in  mtkii^;  seciedy  in 
Loodoit  On  each  of  tliese  occasionB  he  seems  to  have  been  on 
bis  best  behaivioiirt  and  to  have  eihibited  none  of  the  penonal  vices 
and  nngiaddas  conduct  which  were  at  once  die  dtagost  and  t!ie 
despair  of  lliose  who  followed  his  faOen  fortunes  on  the  Continent 
Some  doubti  it  is  trae^  has  been  cast  upon  the  Usloiical  accuncy  of 
the  accounts  ibrtiiooming  in  support  of  his  presence  ki  England  after 
tte  fiulure  of  the  '451  but  cor  researches  show  that  he  paid  at  least 
two,  if  not  dffee,  visits  to  London  durmg  the  last  ten  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  II. 

Tradition  says,  indeed,  that  rrincc  Charles  even  accomplished 
no  fewer  than  four  journeys  to  London  after  his  escape  from  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  Continent  These  excursions  are 
reported  to  have  been  made  in  the  years  1750,  1752,  1754,  and 
1761  ;  whilst  he  seems  to  have  entertained  some  idea  of  entering 
England  again  in  1775,  but  he  did  not  leave  Florence,  although  in 
Lord  Dartmouth's  MSS.  we  read  (September  2,  1775)  that  "Alex. 
Dorrett  is  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Leslie,  of  a  Coffee  House,  Leicester 
Fields,  who  knew  the  Pretender,  and  states  that  he  is  in  England, 
and  that  she  has  had  an  interview  with  him."  Dufioig  each  visit  he 
preserved  a  strict  incognito^  and  only  ventured  to  remain  a  £bw  days. 
Particulars,  unfortunately,  are  wanting  in  regard  to  the  route  he 
travelled  from  the  sea-coast  to  London,  and  the  pott  of  his  anivaL 
His  first  visit  was  undonbtedtjr  the  most  important  and  the  EngUsb 
Jacobitei^  who  met  and  entertained  him  then,  buoyed  him  np  with 
fidse  hopes  as  to  the  ftmue.  His  presence  in  London  during  these 
initisl  negotiations  was  so  deveily  concealed  that  it  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Government. 
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At  to  the  fiiit  of  these  flyiqg  visits  to  London,  theie  can  lemaiD 
no  donlyt  of  its  oocnnence,  for  the  evidence  lecoided  in  its  fimnir  is 
condusive.  PtinceC3»riesaimedinthenetropolis  on  September  5, 
1750,  travelling  under  the  name  of  "Smith,"  and  left  it  on  the 
13th  of  the  same  month.  Brief  as  was  the  duration  of  his  stay,  he 
managed  therein  to  transact  a  good  deal  of  business.  Living, 
apparently,  in  lodgings  near  Pall  Mali,  he  held  an  important  meet- 
ing of  Jacobites,  present  among  whom  were  Lord  Westmorland 
and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  renounced 
his  behcf  in  the  Roman  Cathohc  religion,  and  subscribed  to  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  was  accompanied  00  this  jotuney  to 
England  by  his  Iriend  G^lonel  Biett 

The  Prince's  second  appearance  m  efiected  lete  an  Deoenilier 
I75s»  and  ktfted  into  the  followii^  month  ;  hence  1753  is  general^ 
given  as  its  date.  That  this  actually  took  place  also  admits  of  Uttie 
doubt  Of  that  potpofting  to  have  oocttired  in  1754  we  cannot  be 
so  suie^  although  we  are  told  that  the  Prince  stayed  m  Essex  Straet» 
Stnnd,  but,  oa  being  recognised  in  Hyde  Paifc»  left  hurriedly  far 
France^  after  a  short  apioorn*  It  is,  I  oon8ider»  likdy  that  oar 
authority  for  this  story  (Philip  Thicknesae)  has  eonftised  the  two 
•dates,  and  really  refers  to  die  visit  made  in  1753-53. 

Dr.  William  King,  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  relates 
that "  in  September"  (evidently  the  6th)  "  1750, 1  received  a  note  from 
my  Lady  Primrose,  who  desired  to  see  me  immediately.  As  soon 
as  I  waited  on  her  she  led  me  into  her  dressing-room,  and  presented 
me  to  .  .  .  If  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  there,  I  was  stilJ  more 
astonished  when  he  acquainted  me  with  the  motives  which  had 
induced  him  to  hazard  a  journey  to  England  at  this  juncture.  The 
impatience  of  his  friends  who  were  in  exile  had  formed  a  scheme 
which  was  impracticable :  but  although  it  had  been  as  feasible  aa 
they  bad  represented  it  to  him»  yet  no  ptepatatioo  had  been  madob 
nor  was  anything  ready  to  carry  it  into  eiecutkm.  He  was  soon 
ooovinoed  that  he  had  been  deceived,  and  dierefore^  after  a  sti^  in 
London  of  fife  days  onl^  he  retnmed  to  the  place  froin  whence  he 
came*  •  «  « 

**He  came»  one  eveningi  to  my  lodgings  and  dnmk  tea  with  ne 
My  servant,  after  he  was  gone^  said  to  me  that  *  he  thOQght  my  new 
visitor  very  like  Prince  Charles.'  *  Why/  said  I,  '  have  you  ever  seen 

Prince  Charles?'  'No,  sir,'  replied  the  fellow,  'but  this  gentleman, 
whoever  he  may  be,  exactly  resembles  the  busts  which  are  sold  in 
Red  Lion  Street,  and  are  said  to  be  busts  of  Prince  Charlie.'  The 
truth  is,  these  busts  were  taken  in  plaster  of  Paris  from  his  (ace.** 
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Concerning  the  mysterious  renunciation  of  Romanism,  enacted 
at  the  church  of  St.  Maiy,  then  called  the  "  New  Church  "  (it  was 
finished  in  1717),  in  the  Strand,  we  are  left  with  practically  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  it,  for  the  Prince  has  left  two  papers, 
signed  by  himself,  now  in  the  Royal  Collection  at  Windsor,  in  which 
he  refers  to  this  recantation.  Of  this  pair  the  most  explicit  (dated 
1759)  runs  as  follows  : 

"  in  order  to  make  ray  renunciation  of  the  errors  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  the  most  authentick,  and  the  less  liable  afterwards  to 
malicious  interpretations,  I  went  to  London  in  the  year  1750,  and 
in  that  capital  did  there  make  a  solemn  abjuration  of  the  Romish 
religion,  and  did  embrace  that  of  the  Church  of  England  us  by 
law  established  in  the     Articles,  in  which  I  hope  to  live  and  die." 

But  this  secession  from  the  Ronum  Catholic  Church,  carried 
out  widi  the  greatest  seciecy,  came  too  late  to  cany  any  poHdcal 
importance  with  it  The  tidings  were  not  made  known  to  the 
Jacobites  as  a  body,  and  even  when  the  news  first  leaked  out  it 
met  with  little  credence^  It  provesb  however,  that  Prince  Charles 
was  never  a  devout  Catholic,  and,  although  he  afterwards  retomed 
to  the  fiuth  of  his  childhood,  he  probably  recanted  in  order  to  curry 
favour  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  his  brother  the  Cardinal,  and  his 
friends  in  Italy.  Of  the  bigotry  possessed  by  both  his  father  and 
his  grandfather  he  inherited  no  bhare. 

His  negotiations  with  the  English  Jacobites  in  1750  were 
entered  into  with  a  view  to  getting  them  to  take  part  in  a  general 
rising,  regardless  (as  Dr.  King  points  out)  of  the  total  lack  of 
preparation  for  an  insurrection.  Vet,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes 
in  his  introduction  to  "  Redgauntlet,"  "it  is  probable,  indeed^  that 
the  Jacobites  of  the  day  were  incapable  of  considering  that  the  very 
small  scale  on  which  the  effort  (1745-46)  was  made,  was  in  one 
great  measure  the  cause  of  its  unexpected  success.  The  remarkable 
speed  with  which  the  insurgents  marched,  the  singularly  good  dis- 
cipline which  they  preserved,  the  union  and  unanimity  which  for 
some  time  animated  theur  councils,  were  all  in  a  considerable  degree 
produced  by  the  smallness  of  their  numbers.  Notwithstanding  the 
discomfituie  of  Charles  Edward,  the  nonjurors  of  the  period  con< 
tinned  to  nntse  unlawful  schemes,  and  to  drink  treasonable  toasts, 
until  ag^  stole  upon  them.  Another  generation  aros^  who  did  not 
share  the  sentiments  which  they  cherished ;  and  at  length  the 
sparks  of  disaflection,  which  had  long  smouldered  but  had  never 
been  heated  enough  to  burst  into  actual  flames  became  entirely 
extinguished.  But,  in  proportion  as  the  political  enthusiasm  died 
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gradually  away  among  men  of  ordinafy  tempecameat,  it  influenced 
those  of  wann  Imaginations  and  weak  understandings,  and  hence 
wild  schemes  were  fonned,  as  desperate  as  they  were  adventurous. " 
One  of  these  "wild  schemes  "  seems  to  have  had  for  its  objeci 

the  seizure  of  the  Tower  of  London,  and  that  too  whilst  the  i'rince 
was  in  London  in  1 7  50.  Later  on,  another  such  adventure  com- 
prised a  conspiracy  to  kidnap  George  IL  (whilst  returning  late  at 
night  from  the  play),  place  him  on  board  a  vessel  waiting  in  the 
Thames,  and  carry  him  off  to  France. 

A]l  such  conspiracies,  iiowever,  could  hut  end  in  failure,  and  as 
time  went  on  Trince  Charles  disgusted  the  English  Jacobites  more 
and  more  by  reason  of  his  refusal  to  pact  company  with  Miss 
Walkenshaw  (whom  they  suspected,  seemingly  without  cause,  of 
betraying  his  plans),  although  she  left  him  eventually  of  her  own 
accord,  refusing  to  bear  any  longer  his  brutality.   Increasing  habits 
of  intoxicatiott  helped  also  to  sap  the  Prince's  energy  and  alienate 
his  followers.  Other  charges  too  were  laid  against  him :  that  he  was 
mean  and  nnprincij^  in  money  matters,  that  he  was  most 
ungratefiil  to  all  who  had  served  him,  that  his  obstinacy,  vanity,  and 
selfishness  constantly  maned  all  the  plans  devised  by  others  for  his 
benefit  Writmg  from  Rome  in  the  year  1770,  John  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  says  :  "  I  meet  the  Pretender  in  the  streets ;  he 
looks  very  stupid  ;  bends  double;  and  is  quite  altered  ^ince  I 
5aw  him,  twenty  ycar;^  ago,  at  Paris. "    A  decade  later  the  climax 
came  in  the  scandal  created  by  his  wife's  elopement  with  Alfieri, 
the  poet. 

In  the  midst  of  his  reverses  the  rnnce  never  seems  to  have 
realised  how  fatally  Cuiloden  had  shattered  all  his  cherished  hopes 
of  ever  regaining  the  lost  crown  of  his  ancestors.    He  still  clung  to 
the  idea  that  France  would  one  day  help  him,  and  that  be  would 
take  part  in  the  invasion  of  England  on  a  grand  scale.   The  English 
JaoobiteSi  who  had  throughout  stipulated  on  aid  being  sent  from 
Fiance,  encouraged  him  in  this.  They  represented  to  him  that  they 
hadoota  fair  chance  given  to  them  in  the  '4$ ;  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  dedare  themselves  until  his  men  had  advanced  south  of 
Derby ;  and  that  had  his  army  continued  its  march,  instead  of 
letreatmg  northwards,  they  would  have  flocked  to  his  standard. 
Whilst  in  London,  both  in  1750  and  in  1752,  all  their  efforts  were 
directed  towards  advising  him  still  to  strive  to  obtain  concessions 
from  France.    But  such  help  was  never  to  be  given.    On  one 
occasion,  it  is  said,  the  French  Government  seriously  thought  of 
endeavouring  to  furnish  him  with  an  army  of  invaiiiua.    But,  on  the 
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Minister  who  had  an  appointment  to  discuss  the  scheme  arriving  at 
the  Prince's  abode,  he  was  kept  wailing  some  time  till  the  Piince 
returned — in  a  hopeless  state  of  intoxication.  I^isgustcd  beyond 
measure,  the  Minister  went  back  to  his  colk-ai^ues,  and  represented 
to  them  how  futile  it  was  to  treat  v.ith  so  unstable  a  person. 

Of  the  Prince's  visit  to  En^^land  in  1752-53  we  get  an  interesting 
glimpse  in  the  correspondence  of  David  Hume,  the  historian,  who 
obtained  his  information  from  Lord  Marischal.  He  is  also  an 
authority  for  the  legend  that  the  Pnnce  was  present  at  the  coronation 
of  King  Geoij^e  III.,  as  a  silent  witness  in  the  crowd.  This,  how- 
ever, seems  unlikely ;  and  even  if  he  were  present  it  is  improbable 
that  he  would  have  uttered  the  comment  on  the  festivities  attributed 
to  him.  Hume's  information,  however,  with  regard  to  the  visit  of 
1753  reveals  Geoige  11.  in  a  strangely  favourable  light,  and  the  act 
of  generosity  recorded  of  him  was  not  in  keeping  with  his  harshness 
to  the  Jacobites  captured  in  or  after  the  '45. 

Hum^  in  his  letter  dated  February  10,  1 7  73,  to  Sir  John  Fringle, 
says  :  ••That  the  present  Pretender  was  in  London,  in  the  year  1 753, 
I  know  with  the  greatest  certainty.  .  .  .  The  Pretender  came  to  her  " 
(probably  Lady  Primrose's)  '  liuuse  in  the  evening,  without  giving  her 
any  preparatory  information,  and  entered  the  room  where  she  had  a 
pretty  large  company  with  her,  and  was  herself  playing  cards.  He 
was  announced  by  the  servants  under  another  name  ;  she  thought 
the  cards  would  have  dropped  from  her  hands  on  seeing  him.  .  .  , 
After  he  and  all  the  company  went  away,  the  servants  remarked  how 
wonderfully  like  the  strange  gentleman  was  to  the  Prmce's  picture, 
which  hung  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the  very  room  in  which  he 
had  entered. 

**  My  lord  "  (Marischal)  "  added  that  the  Prince  used  so  little  pie- 
caution  that  he  went  abroad  openly  in  daylight  in  his  own  dress,  only 
laying  aside  his  blue  ribbon  and  star. 

*'  About  five  years  ago^  I  told  this  story  to  Lord  Holdemesse,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  In  the  year  1753,  and  I  added  that  I  supposed 
this  piece  of  intdligence  had  escaped  his  lordship  !  *  By  no  means,' 
said  be ;  *  and  who  do  you  think  fiist  told  me  ?  It  was  the  King ' " 
(Geoige II.)  "'himself,  who  subjoined,  "And what  do  you  think, 
my  lord,  I  should  do  with  him  ?  .  .  .  My  lord,  I  shall  just  do 
nothing  at  all ;  and  when  he  is  tired  of  England  he  will  go  abroad 
again."' 

"  But  what  will  surprise  you  more,  Lord  Marischal,  a  few  days 
after  the  coronation  of  the  present  King  "  (George  III.),  "  told  me  that 
he  believed  the  Young  Pretender  was  at  that  time  in  London  or  at 
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least  had  been  so  very  lately,  and  had  come  over  to  see  the  show  ol 
the  coconation,  and  had  actually  seen  it. 

I  asked  my  loid  the  reason  for  this  strange  fact.  '  Why/  said 
be,  <  a  gentleman  told  me  he  saw  him  there ;  and  that  he  even  spoke 
to  him,  and  whispered  in  his  ears  these  words :  ''Your  Royal  High- 
nest  is  the  last  oif  all  mortals  whom  I  shonld  expect  to  see  here." 
**It  was  curiosity  that  led  me,"  said  the  other,  *'but  I  assure  you 
that  the  person  who  is  the  object  of  all  this  pomp  and  magnificence 
is  the  person  I  envy  the  least." ' " 

Lord  Marischal,  Hume  goes  on  to  tell  us,  held  ai>  unfavourable 
an  opinion  of  the  rnval  ^vandcrcr  as  thai  of  Di'.  King.  He  even, 
inter  alia,  accuses  the  I'riiK  e  of  cowardice,  a  charge  which  seems 
incompatible  ^vith  the  record  of  ihe  courage  and  resolution  he  dis- 
played unliinciiingly  during  the  march  lo  Derby.  A  friend  of  Lord 
Marischal's  is  quoted  as  having  testified  to  the  fact  that  the  Prince 
showed  the  white  feather  immediately  prior  to  his  setting  out  on  his 
expedition  of  the  '45.  "  I  have  been  assured,"  says  he,  "  when  he 
went  down  to  Nantz,  to  embark  on  his  expedition  to  Scotland,  that 
he  took  fright  and  refused  to  go  aboard,  and  his  attendants,  thinking 
the  matter  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  they  would  be  afTrontcd  for  his 
cowardice,  carried  him  in  the  night  time  into  his  ship*  *  pieds  ct 
mains  li6s.' "  In  replying  to  Hume,  Sir  John  Pringle  lefeis  as  follows 
to  this  chaige  of  cowardice :  **  The  most  extraordinary  circumstance 
is  that  of  the  *  pieds  et  mains  li^s  ; '  and  yet  your  authority  seems  to 
be  unexoeptionahle.  What  could  be  expected  fiom  an  adventurer 
whom  they  had  been  obliged  to  treat  in  that  humiliating  manner, 
and  whose  timidity,  they  must  believe,  was  evidently  now  and  then 
to  recur,  to  affront  those  who  set  him  upon  the  enterprise  ?  I  know 
that  (our)  people  were  at  great  pains  to  decry  lus  courage  after  the 
4)att1e  of  CuUoden,  but  that  I  considered  always  as  done  upon  a 
political  rather  than  an  historical  principle.  I  had  good  reason  for 
believing  thai  at  I  )erhy  he  was,  of  the  council  of  war,  the  person 
wiio  blood  lungc.^l  out  against  the  motion  for  reluming,  and  not 
advancing  to  London.  Again,  he  was  for  standing  at  the  Spey,  and 
lastly,  he  did  not  retire  from  CuUoden  till  his  wliolc  band  was  put  to 
flight  ...  I  may  add  that  both  of  us  have  been  informed  that  he 
betrayed  no  unmanly  concern  when  he  skulked  so  long  with  his 
female  iieruine"  (Flora  Macdonald),  "and  then,  surely,  he  was  daily 
in  the  greatest  danger  of  his  life.  .  .  .  But,  after  all,  these  testimonies 
in  favour  of  his  courage  must  yield  to  such  proofs  as  you  bring  to 
the  contrary.'' 

That  Prince  Charles  was  a  coward  appears,  notwithstanding 
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Hume's  information,  to  be  more  than  doubtful.  If  he  refused,  at 
the  last  moment,  to  embark  for  Scotland,  it  certainly  docs  not  follow 
that  he  ^v:ls  afraid,  for  he  must  have  been  only  too  well  aware  of  the 
Quixotic  nature  oi  the  enterprise  he  was  about  to  undertake,  and  he 
knew  that  all  the  English  Jacobites  were  dead  against  his  setting  out 
without  a  French  army  at  his  back,  as  were  the  greater  number  of 
the  Scottish.  If,  therefore,  he  drew  back  at  the  eleventh  hour,  his 
determination  may  liave  been  shaken  more  by  feelings  of  prudence 
than  of  timidity.  Moreover,  had  he  been  a  coward,  he  would  never 
have  dared  to  enter  London  during  the  reign  of  King  George  II. 
Again,  Hume  cannot  be  accepted  as  an  infallible  guide,  for  he  is  in 
error  as  to  the  date  of  the  Prince's  $ece$$ion  from  Romanism,  of 
which  he  writes  as  having  occurred  in  1753  instead  of  175a 

Pathetic  and  romantic  in  the  extreme  as  was  the  career  of  Prince 
Charles  Edward  Louis  Philip  Casimir  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany, 
commonly  called  '*the  Young  Pretender,"  no  portion  of  it  was  so 
remarkable  as  the  glimpse  which  we  get  of  these  visits  in  stealth  to 
London.  An  outcast  and  a  wanderer,  with  a  price  upon  his  head, 
the  fascination  of  England  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  could  not 
resist  the  icaipuiion  of  roaming  about  the  .streets  of  London  as  a 
traveller  in  disguise.  Miserable  indeed  were  the  obscure  years  that 
he  lived  after  the  coronation  of  George  III.  Descried  by  his  wife, 
repudiated  by  nearly  all  his  friends  and  former  adherents,  at  enmity 
with  his  brother,  the  Cardinal-Duke  of  York,  and  without  a  child  to 
succeed  him  in  his  barren  honours,  his  end  was  desolate  and  cheer- 
less. But  tlie  evil  omens  of  his  life  did  not  desert  him  even  at  the 
last,  for  he  expired  on  January  30,  1788,  the  anniversary  of  the 
execution  of  his  great-grandfather.  King  Charles  L ;  although  bis 
attendants,  terrified  at  this  unfortunate  coincidence,  gave  out  to  the 
world  that  their  master  had  passed  away  at  seven  in  the  morning  of 
January  31,  whereas  he  had  been  no  more  since  about  ten  o'clock 
of  the  previous  night  Curiously  enough,  his  wife  is  reported  to  have 
died  at  Florence  on  January  agth  (1824),  although  it  is  possible,* 
too,  in  her  case  that  the  exact  date  was  falsified,  and  she  may  have 
lived  until  the  dawn  of  the  latal  thirtieth. 

PHIUP  SIDNEY. 
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T^BLB  TALK. 

Tu£  Future  of  the  Elbphamt. 

IS  the  elephant  to  share  the  iate  of  the  huffiilo,  and  to  fall  a  victim 
to  human  love  of  destracdon  and  lust  of  slaughter  ?  I  am  aony 
to  think  that  the  answer  to  this  question  must  be  in  the  affinnatiTe. 
With  its  disappeaianoe^  human  recklessness  will  suiely  have  reached  its 
climax.   In  India,  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  elephant  have 
been  taken.    It  forms  an  essential  portion  of  Oriental  state,  and  the 
feelings  of  nati\-tj  princes  arc  enlisted  ni  its  ])rci>crvaLion.     In  the 
recent  Durbar,  ihc  part  lakea  by  Lhc  elephant  in  imperial  processions 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  things  that  most  impressed  Occi- 
dental imaginations.    Englishmen  who  arc  residents  in  India  kno^r 
well  how  indispensable  to  their  enjoyment  uf  sport  is  the  elephant, 
and  have  a  general  sense  of  his  value  and  importance.  Stitistics 
concerning  elephants  in  Indi:i  fail  me,  but  I  know  of  no  reason  to 
anticipate  their  immediate  or  speedy  destruction.    It  is  otherwise, 
however,  with  the  African  elephant.    From  an  article  contributed  by 
Mr.  H.  A.  Bryden  to  the  Jufrtmightiy  Ratkm  of  January  I  learn 
that,  whereas  elephants  were  once  abundant  over  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  the  elephant  south  of  the  Zambesi  is  little  more  than  a 
memoiy,  and  the  tiaveller  can  place  his  finger  on  the  map  on  **the 
piecise  locality  where  they  still  linger,  the  haiassed  remnants  of  once 
Innumemble  herds." 

Attempts  at  thl  Conservation  oi  the  Elephant. 

THE  ravage  is  not  in  this  case  wholly  or  piincipaUy  tiie 
woric  of  Englishmen,  though  such  are  as  destructive  and  as 
greedy  as  other  laoes.  Englishmen  established,  however,  in  1830 
protective  measures,  so  for  as  their  power  extended,  and  ele|»hant- 
hunting  was  prohibited  in  Cape  Colony.  Englishmen  and  Dutchmen 
are  mainly  responsible  for  the  dimini^ing  numbers  of  the  elephants^ 
in  ufaicb,  however,  the  natives  have  taken  some  part  A  small 
troq>  or  two,"  says  Mr.  Bryden,  **  may  yet  be  found  towards  the 
Zambesi  in  the  broken  and  difficult  veldt  of  Northern  Mashonaland, 
and  occaiiionally  perhaps  of  North  Matabeleland.*'    A  few  other 
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places  aie  mentioned  where  linger  *'the  poor  remnants  of  the  once 
innumerable  heids  of  elephants  that  sixty  or  seventy  years"  ago 
*<  roamed  in  freedom  over  most  of  the  South  African  interior.**  Near 
the  southern  littoral  of  Cape  Colony  some  protected  herds,  not  too 
highly  esteemed  by  the  colonists,  are  to  be  found.  No  attempt  at 
taming  or  domesticating  these  has  been  made.  I  do  not  despair- 
now  that  settled  government,  it  may  at  least  be  hoped,  is  established 

 that  efforts  in  this  direction  will  being.     From  humanitarian 

legislation  I  am  hopeless  of  any  but  trivial  results.  Profit  may, 
however,  attend  the  process  of  domestication  ;  and  while  the  voice 
of  humanity  is  a  whisper,  that  of  gain  is  a  clarion  note. 

Vanishing  Life. 

MEANWHILE,  as  I  am  once  more  on  familiar  ground  and 
occupied  with  protest  against  wantonness  of  destruction, 
I  may  recur  to  my  favourite  subject  of  bird  life,  and  quote  a  few 
statistics  on  which  I  have  lighted  since  last  I  wrote  on  the  subject 
In  the  IVesiminskr  GautU  a  scientific  but  anonymous  contributor 
takes  up  the  parable  as  regards  AMca,  and  says,  without  mentioning 
elephants,  that  unless  further  steps  are  taken  to  limit  the  incredible 
destruction  of  anunal  life,  ^the  ultimate  disappearance  of  a  noble 
fauna,  the  last  remains     the  animal  life  of  the  Tertiary  epoch,  is  a 
lucre  matter  of  time.**  For  the  wanton  ravage  the  writer  holds 
e(iuaUy  responsible  the  sportsman,  the  collector,  the  savant,  and 
the  savage.    My  special  aversion,  as  my  readers  know,  is  the  self- 
styled  "  naturalist,"  who  adds  to  liis  other  atrocides  hypocrisy,  and 
slays  those  he  professes  to  cherish.    Of  the  beautiful  Mamo  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  almost  all  that  is  Ictt  is  a  right  foot  at  the  Ashmo- 
lean;  and  concerning  the  Pied  Duck,  once  coaunon  in  Labrador, 
it  b  said  that  fewer  specimens  cxi^t  than  of  the  Great  Auk.  In 
our  own  country  the  boom  of  the  Bittern,  most  pleasantly  suggestive 
of  sounds,  has  not  been  heard  for  thirty  years ;  the  Spoonbill  has 
not  visited  us  for  250  yeais.   "  Nothing  but  an  accident  in  migration 
will  bring  the  oane  to  our  shores."  Innumerable  other  instances  may 
be  advanced.  South  America,  I  am  told,  is  the  only  country  which 
p5>ssfiff^  a  piehistoric  fauna  in  some  measure  of  completeness ;  and 
even  this  is  threatened  by  the  marauder,  savage  and  civilised.  In 
England,  I  fear,  things  have  gone  too  far,  and  the  damage  done  is 
irremediable.  When,  however,  Government  shall  do  its  duty,  double 
the  close  time  for  birds  and  deprive  the  cockney  of  his  gun,  I  win 
engage  that  the  process  of  re-stocking  rural  England,  and  especially 
our  Eastern  Fenlands,  shall  begin. 
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The  Farxb  Islands — A  Contrast. 

THE  Fame  Islands  tiic  sacred  in  public  nicniory  lo  the  deeds 
of  Grace  Darling,  ihc  NorlliunibLTland  iieroinc  whose  grave 
at  Baaiborough  was  long  visited  as  a  shrine.    Two  generations  have 
passed  since  this  rustic  heroine,  then  a  mere  girl,  was  instrumental  in 
saving  nine  lives  of  shipwrecked  travellers,  and  her  name  still  stands 
high  in  public  estimation.     The  Fame  Islands  have  since  then 
ac(]uired  a  less  enviable  notoriety.    So  soon  as  the  all  ton  l)rief 
"close  season"  is  over,  and  before  the  youn^  tjirds  nre  strong  on  the 
wing,  boatloads  of  self-styled  "sportsmen  *' — who  are,  ni  fact,  the  scum 
of  humanity — visit  the  Island.s,  and  pour  into  the  cliffs  volley  after 
volley  of  shot,  which  soon  strews  the  sea  with  dead  and  wounded 
victims.    The  authority  for  the  statement  that  these  proceedings  are 
still  permitted  is  Mr.  Oliver  G.  Pike,  who  in  his  "  Hillside,  Rock, 
and  Dale    pleads  for  a  stoppage  of  this  kind  of  devilry.^  *^ 
says  fae^  "the  Islands  could  be  protected  for  another  month,  it  would 
give  a  chance  to  the  birds  to  leaver  for  then  the  young  would  be  able 
to  look  after  themselves.  As  it  is,  all  the  Islands  are  visited  and 
hundreds  of  terns  and  the  beautiful  Idttiwakes  are  shot  for  the 
purpose  of  adorning  ladies'  hats*   More  often  than  not  the  wounded 
birds  are  captured,  and  their  wlng9  arc  then  cut  off  and  the  bird,  still 
alive,  is  thrown  into  the  sea.** 

DnsTRVCtioir  or  Biio  Life. 

SOMETIMES  a  large  gun  has  been  taken  on  a  steamer  and  fired 
Into  the  midst  of  the  sea-fowl,  producing  a  scene  of  in- 
describable "  destruction,  desolation,  and  agony."  Men  capable  of 
sueh  actions  are  fit  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  buccu  ni  crs  who 
ravaged  the  "Spanish  Main."'  Not  wholly  influenced  by  considera- 
tions of  miscalled  "  sport  "  are  these  wretched  beings.  There  is, 
as  Mr.  Pike  has  pointed  out,  a  mercenary  side  to  these  proceedings. 
The  feathers  of  birds  are  merchandise,  and  command  a  sufficient 
price  in  the  market  to  render  profitable  the  ravage  that  is  committed. 
My  readers  know  with  what  persistence  I  urge  the  fair  sex  to  stop 
these  hideous  processes  of  ravage.  They  alone  arc  capable  of  doing 
this.  My  hopes  diminish  as  I  grasp  better  the  absence  of  imagina- 
tion and  feeling  which  leaves  woman,  in  the  matter  of  personal 
decoration,  deaf  to  reason  and  inaccessible  to  appeal.  I  shall  persist 
in  casting  my  bread  upon  the  waten,  but  I  know  not  of  which  I 
despair  the  more — the  conquest  in  man  of  the  lust  of  slaughter,  or 
that  in  woman  of  insensibility  to  the  suifering  she  does  not 
personalty  see.  svlvanus  uxBAif. 

*  IfaldiiDsoa* 
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THE  SAVANT. 

A  GHETTO  SKETCH. 

By  Enoch  Sckiue« 

IN  the  small  and  suigbg  world  of  the  Ghetto,  agitated  by  a 
thousand  babbUog  pasnoiu  and  palpitating  with  the  ceaseless 
pulse  of  life,  there  moves  a  man  in  cool  philosophic  calm.  The 
waves  of  human  stnig^  rush  and  roar  about  his  path;  the  storms 
of  economic  unrest^  the  simooms  of  synagogsl  pditics,  rage  and 
bluster  about  his  eats;  but  with  a  serene^  contemplative  brow  he 
passes  on,  untouched,  unruffled.  His  neat,  Uadt-coated,  slightly 
stooping  form  cleaves  a  way  through  the  reigning  turbulence ;  his 
tall  glossy  hat  wards  off  the  violent  winds  firom  his  proud  capaciuus 
head  j  and,  umbrella  in  one  hand  and  the  other  in  his  overcoat 
pocket,  he  pursues  his  apparently  aimless  progress  along  the  mud- 
smeared  pavements  of  his  quarter.    A  pair  of  pince-nez  rests  daintily 
on  his  ample  nose,  secured  against  a  fall  by  a  thick  thread 
which,  passing  over  his   ear,  becomes   lost  in  the  folds  of  a 
muffler  ;  and  behind  this  glassy  ornament  ghmmer  a  pair  of  shrewd 
penetrating  eyes.    An  untrimmcd  black  beard,  somewhat  beslob- 
bered, and  a  heavy  moustache,  somewhat  more  beslobbered — betray- 
ing the  nature  of  their  owner's  last  repast— contribute  with  the  other 
features  of  his  peison  to  mark  him  out  as  being  distinct  from  the 
common  crowd,  as  a  superior  and  sage,  if  not  sacred,  individual. 
For,  in  truth,  he  is  endowed  with  much  Icamiiig,  and  commands  the 
VOL.  ocxciv.  wou  aQ68.  % 
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respect  of  his  fellow-men ;  he  muses  on  the  mutability  of  human 
affairs  and  the  immutability  of  his  own  importance ;  he  gives  advice 
on  any  question  of  the  day,  like  some  high  ennobled  judge ;  and  the 
stream  of  life  flows  on  beneath  his  meditative  gaze. 

The  Savant  is  unique  among  the  scholars  of  his  community,  for 
he  combines  an  intimate  knowledge  of  Talmudical  lore  and  its  v.ist 
array  of  attendant  subjects  with  a  fair  and  practical  acquaintance 
with  secular  wisdom.  In  matters  rabbinical  he  holds  his  own  with 
the  Rav  (minister)  him.^cl!,  whose  profundity  is  unfathoinable, 
and  he  is  even  said  to  possess  the  letters  patent  of  a  Rav.  But 
in  the  other  section  of  his  intellectual  equipment  thi  re  is  none  to 
be  compared  unto  him,  for  it  is  of  a  truly  singular  description.  He 
lays  claim  to  a  kiKiwlidL^e  of  four  modern  languages.  "Four!" 
exclaimed  the  Shammes  once,  when  this  qualification  was  ttiged 
to  procure  the  Savant  a  front  seat  near  the  ark  on  the  occasion 
of  a  famous  preacher's  discourse;  "four!  then  he  can  tell  four 
times  as  many  lies  as  any  ordinary  man."  GrantiQg  the  beadle's 
conclusion,  uttered  in  the  interest  of  humour  rather  than  that 
of  truth,  it  cannot  be  drawn  from  the  linguistic  pretensions  of 
the  Savant,  for  these  have  at  least  an  audible,  if  not  intelfipble, 
foundation. 

The  tongues  that  are  privileged  to  convey  to  mankind  the 
thoughts  of  this  incomparable  personage  are  as  follows :  Russian, 
German,  Firench,  and  English.  The  order  here  given  simply  denotes 
the  chronological  sequence  of  their  promotion,  not  the  reMve 
degree  of  ease  and  Uking  with  which  he  handles  them.  The  first 
did  not  come  to  him  naturally,  although  it  was  the  vernacular,  for 
the  traditional  aversion  of  his  people  prevented  him  from  having 
sufficient  intercourse  with  his  fellow-citizens  of  another  faith  to 
acquire  a  mastery  of  their  speech.  But  by  a  plentiful  use  of  mid- 
niglu  oil  and  the  hiding  of  primers  between  the  leaves  of  a  Tal- 
mudical tome,  he  grew  to  understand  the  language  of  his  per.secutors, 
though  their  motives  still  remained  a  myster)'  to  him.  French  and 
German  he  studied  likevHse  amid  chillinL^  circumstances,  both 
personal  and  cHmatic ;  hut  English  alone  did  he  add  to  his  stock  of 
accomplishments  by  immediate  contact  with  those  to  whom  it  was 
a  mother-tongue.  In  the  two  former  he  can  express  himself  with  a 
wonderful  wealth  of  vocabulary  and  an  amazing  poverty  of  grammar. 
His  face  is  quite  a  study  when  he  delivers  himself  of  some  short 
monologue  in  French,  which  he  is  quite  eager  to  do,  at  the  mm 
request  of  the  curious,  for  the  sake  of  admtratioB.  If  a  fly  were 
crawling  along  his  nose,  and  a  hot  potato  were  scalding  his  moutht 
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:be  were  racking  his  jaw8»  and  his  nostrils  were  tingling 
iiuH^  bis  physiognomy  would  not  present  a  more  tragic  aspect 
when  he  is  engaged  in  tliis  innocent  task.   His  pronunciation 
Jennan  usually  becomes  inextricably  confused  with  the  mode  of 
.terance  of  that  hybrid  speech  Yiddish  \  and  the  moie  he  tries  to 
,  rame  his  words  according  to  the  fashionable  accent,  the  more  per- 
sistciUly  do  liis  lips  give  forth  contrary  sounds.    But  he  knows  the 
names  of  many  great  svriiers  in  these  two  languages,  and  even  of 
many  great  works,  so  his  frequent  niisiakes  in  the  respective  ascrip- 
tion of  the  lalter  to  the  former  may  perhaps  bo  pardoned.    Nay,  he 
can  quote  >  ou  many  a  passage  from  "  Nathan  der  ^^'eise,"  and  con- 
trast the  merits  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  ;  he  can  tell  you  the  plots  of 
some  of  Molibre's  plays,  and  sum  up  the  doctrines  of  Kousseau  while 
you  stand  on  one  leg. 

But  it  is  in  universal  history  that  the  Savant  excels.  It  is  in 
this  subject  that  he  loves  to  revel,  that  he  can  di^lay  the  immensity 
and  profundity  of  his  learning.  He  will  strike  up  a  quasi- 
prafessorial  attitude^  with  his  k^s  wide  apart,  his  kft  hand  on  his 
faifV  and  his  silk  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  while  dilating  with 
iN>hil»lity  and  gestm:e  on  the  various  qpochs  in  the  history  of  man* 
kind,  from  the  Creation  till  the  present  day.  He  will  speak  of 
forces  and  periods,  of  progress  and  revolution,  dividing  the  events 
that  have  befoUen  this  country  under  so  many  heads,  and  those 
that  have  befallen  that  country  under  so  many  other  heads*  and 
estimating  their  relative  importance  for  the  particular  state  and  the 
world  in  general.  Then  he  will  stop  and  look  round  at  his  admiring 
audience  (in  the  kitchen,  where  the  informal  lecture  takes  place)  : 
a  Talmudical  scholar  or  two,  his  landlady,  her  children,  und  the 
milkman,  who  may  just  happen  to  call  with  the  milk  aiid  is  a 
n^uted  auth(»rity  on  the  Midrash. 

'*  How  can  one  know  so  much?  "  einlaims  the  landlady,  clasping 
her  hands  in  an  ecstasy  of  joy. 

"This  is  much?"  returns  the  Savant  with  feigned  surpriaa. 
^  This  !  Ah  !  what  know  you  of  a  world  ?  What  kind  of  an  id^  can 
you  have  ? And  he  considers  the  question  suffidendy  answtred. 

The  milkman  makes  a  mistake  in  nckoning  up  the  family's 
weetij  aecoont,  so  impressed  Is  he  by  this  exhibition  of  scfaidarship; 
and  the  fear  suddenly  seiang  him  that  his  own  especial  ftuna  may 
be  out^ione  by  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  the  Savant's  piesenoe^  he 
boniedly  departi. 

The  Savant  is  a  harmonwwr  of  Scriptnre  widi  science;  Not  that 
he  lacks  any  faith  in  the  words  of  Holy  Writ,  as  he  energetically 
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tnd  mdignantly  protests,  but  onl^r  to  confound  this  fank  unbelievtqg 
age.   He  can  expound  the  theory  of  evolution  with  an  aoconcy 

that  cannot  be  beaten  by  any  of  his  circle  of  learned  acquxuntances, 
and  he  can  even  point  to  a  foreshadowing  of  the  doctrine  of 
I>arwin  (whom  lingual  limitations  consuntly  oblige  him  to  call 
Darvin)  in  some  obscure  passage  in  a  mediaeval  commentary.  The 
!>iMIcal  account  of  the  Creation  does  not  present  the  slightest 
difficulty  to  him.    Indeed,  there  are  few  thin^  that  he  prefers  to  a 
thorough  two  hours'  discussion  of  this  event  with  an)-  sceptical 
soul,  wherein  he  tries  to  convince  his  inquirer  by  an  appeal  to 
the  leoent  advances  in  geology,  astronomy,  archaeology,  and  pale- 
ontolog7*-of  all  of  which  he  knows  the  names,  and  just  a  little  more 
— of  tbe  complete  and  unassailable  truth  of  the  first  chapter  of 
GenesiSL  Further,  he  can  reduce  any  nunide  to  the  semblance  of 
the  most  natuial  and  ordinary  phenconenon ;  he  can  establish  the 
traditional  auUiofship  of  any  book  of  tbe  Bible  by  prooft  and 
arguments  derifod  from  internal  evidence  and  imagination ;  he  cw 
lationaHie  all  prophecy  and  religious  symbolism ;  he  can  defend  all 
creeds  and  dogmas.  His  pious  ftiends  are  by  no  means  pleased 
with  this  reconciling  practice,  for  they  think  it  aigues  a  want  of 
iusiiactive  belief,  however  much  he  may  assert  to  the  contrary ;  and 
whenever  they  hear  him  thus  employed  they  immediately  check  the 
flow  of  his  eloquence  by  loudly  exclaiming  "Enough,  enough!'* 
and  shaking  their  heads  with  an  expression  of  intense  displeasure- 

Indeed,  it  must  l>e  admitted  that  there  is  an  ineradicable 
suspicion  in  the  minds  of  most  who  know  him  that  he  is  at  heart 
somewhat  of  an  £ptkoun>s  (heretic).  To  all  appearances  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  mistrust,  for  he  seems  observant 
of  precepts  and  JDinim  (laws),  no  matter  whence  their  origin  or 
what  their  authority ;  though,  to  be  sure,  he  is  not  rigidly  pious. 
He  is  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  synagogue ;  he  dons  big  phy- 
lacteries j  and  he  is  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Rav's  house.  StiU, 
despite  this  doubting  disposition,  which  perhaps  is  due  to  the 
thou^t  that  the  acquisition  of  secular  knowledge  must  be  achieved 
by  a  sacrifice  of  fiuth»  the  admirers  of  the  MaskD,  as  he  is  locally 
called,  are  indeed  legion.  They  are  always  desirous  of  obtaining 
bis  presence  at  any  festhre  event  that  may  occur  in  the  fiunily,  for 
the  sake  of  the  glamour  which  he  will  reflect  upon  it,  and  of  tbe 
speech  which  he  is  ever  ready  to  d^ver.  But  they  are  somewhat 
reluctant  to  entrust  their  children's  Hebrew  education  to  his  care, 
an  occupation,  however,  which  he  pursues  only  at  the  command  oi 
necessity. 
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The  Maskil  is  a  born  Hebraist.    He  knows  the  whole  of  the 
Tanach  (Old  Testament)  by  heart,  and  can  with  remarkable  case 
introduce  any  out-of-the-way  word  or  phrase  into  his  composition. 
He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  two  Hebrew  periodicals  published  in 
Russia,  which  owe  their  importance,  of  course,  to  his  brilliant 
articles.    He  could  indite  a  floritl  epibile  in  the  language,  though 
not  the  diction,  of  Isaiah,  at  the  age  of  twelve  ;  and  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Bar-Mit.Tvnh  be  rom posed  an  ode  of  three  dozen 
stanzas,  which  was  written  in  apparent  rhyme  and  obscure  reason. 
Such  budding  talent  ootUd  not  be  allowed  to  remain  untended,  so  in 
process  of  time  he  wis  piocuied  the  situation  of  compositor  in  the 
printing  office  of  a  Hebrew  newspaper  in  his  native  country. 
Whilst  engaged  in  this  employment  he  received  occasional  tuition 
in  writing  from  the  editor,  and  he  carefully  studied  that  master's 
style  with  a  m1  worthy  of  a  noble  object  So  successfully  did  he 
apply  himsdf  to  this  task  that^  in  a  year  or  two^  his  own  effusions, 
whidi  began  to  appear  in  the  paper,  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  his  master— except  by  these  two  themsdves.  The  Savant 
alleges  this  as  the  reason  for  the  termination  of  his  connection  with 
the  famous  editor ;  not  that  he  resented  the  attribution  to  bis  pen 
of  the  articles  of  his  teacher,  but  that  the  latter  feared  that  his  own 
fiune  might  be  surpassed !  Such  is  the  story  of  the  MaskiL  But 
that  he  possesses  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer  is  a  fact  to  which  all 
the  learned  population  of  the  Ghetto  attest  with  unanimous 
enthusiasm,  for  he  circulated  amongst  them,  \\\  the  early  days  of 
his  sojourn  in  this  country,  an  unfinished  manuscript  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  the  history  of  Israel. 

The  Savant  considers  himself  naturally  obliged  to  dissemmate  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  wherever  there  is  an  apparent 
need  for  it ;  and  what  surer  proof  of  such  need  can  there  be  than 
the  absence  of  a  Hebrew  paper  in  a  Innd  containing  a  hundred 
thousand  of  his  co-religionists  ?  Thus  did  he  muse  some  years  ago, 
and  be  contemplated  this  pitiful  state  of  things  with  a  sadness  that 
soon  gave  way  to  an  ambition.  He  would  establish  a  Hebrew 
Zeihtng  himself  in  this  benighted  city  of  London ;  he  would  diffuse 
a  knowledge  of  his  ancestral  tongue  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  "Isles  of  the  West";  he  would  exalt  the  language  of  the 
Bible  to  its  rightful  position  in  this  land  of  light  and  liberty. 

A  financier,  a  wholesale  grocer,  whose  learning  was  as  hollow  as 
his  credit  was  sound,  was  soon  won  over  to  his  ambitiotts  project, 
and  a  local  habitation  was  secured  for  it  in  an  attic  above  a  diess^ 
maker's  shop  in  Brick  Lane.  A  signboard  piojectnig  into  the  street 
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was  nailed  to  the  doorpost,  and  on  it  shone  forth  in  yellow  paint 
and  stupendous  letters  the  brief  legend  "  Ri^daction,"  so  that  all 
who  ran  might  stop  and  read.  Ihe  grocer,  with  a  tnist  that 
betokened  the  most  generous  of  hearts,  e:rive  the  Savant  complete 
liberty  of  action  as  to  tlie  pDlic)  and  guidance  of  the  journal,  stipu- 
lating only  that  half-a-page  should  be  permanently  reserved  for  the 
blazoning  of  his  excellent  and  manifold  wares.  Accordingly  the 
Smut  set  to  work,  announced  in  all  the  varied  circles  of  his  exten- 
sire  acquaintanceship  the  forthcoming  pablication  of  his  historic 
newspaper,  found  himself  assailed  with  eager  offers  of  contribatioiis 
from  a  host  of  learned  friends,  and  received  numerous  proioises  of 
subscriptions  from  enthusiastic  well-wishen*  His  heart  sireUed 
within  him,  and  he  pushed  his  ruffled  silk  hat  to  the  bai^  ofhis 
head  as  he  reflected  on  the  momentous  event  of  which  he  was 
destined  to  be  die  author.  His  landbdj  was  a  prouder  woman 
from  the  day  he  imparted  to  her  his  undertaking,  and  could  have 
saved  him  all  (urther  trouble  of  ctrcukting  the  interesting  neiw8» 
so  rapid  and  fiy-reaching  were  her  means  of  cosmnmication.  To 
lodge  in  her  house  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  only  Hebrew 
journal  in  England,  to  minister  to  his  material  wants  and  comforts, 
to  watch  over  his  welfare,  his  goings  out  and  comings  in,  to  proflTer 
counsel  in  the  afliirs  of  everyday  life,  and  to  inspire  tiun  with  hope 
and  courage  in  his  lofty  enterprise — this  surely  was  a  position  of 
dignity  and  responsibiUty  which  any  mother  in  Israel  might  reason- 
ably covet. 

At  last,  after  many  days  of  heart-burning  and  many  nights  of 
[z;.is-hurniog  ;  after  countless  consultations  with  author  and  pastor, 
with  printer  and  bookseller,  and  <  :ni:uless  visits  from  ardent  con- 
tributors, who  tramped  untiringly  up  the  bare  wooden  stairs  to  the 
editorial  sanctum ;  after  placing  attractive  bills  in  choice  Hebrew 
heraldiDg  the  great  periodical  in  butchers',  bakers',  and  chaodlen' 
shopsy  and  affixing  them  to  synagogue  notice-boards,  and  pasting 
them  on  advertisement  hoardings ;  after  debating  with  the  patron- 
grocer  the  tide  of  the  literary  venture  and  silencing  the  doubts  of 
his  hmdlady  as  Id  its  financial  success^— ^ronghout  which  period  the 
Savant  wore  the  air  of  one  upon  whom  rested  the  fiite  of  enqmi — 
at  last  an  eight-paged  sheet  made  its  humble  bow  one  FInday 
morning.  There  was  no  such  rush  for  copies  as  the  founder  had 
gflowingly  anticipated,  and  in  the  seclusion  of  his  office,  wfakh  was 
litteeed  with  a  thousand  fragments  of  paper,  he  perused  and 
explahied  to  his  dull-witted  Mtcoenas  the  contents  of  the  redoubts 
able  organ. 
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Fully  (JHL  iialf  of  the  front  page  was  CKiCupied  by  the  name 
Hashofar  (The  i  rum  pet),  which  was  printed  in  huge  bkck  characters ; 
by  a  scale  of  subscnp lions,  which  was  presumptuously  drawn  up 
according  to  the  monetary  systems  of  half-a-dozen  European 
countries  and  the  United  States;  and  by  a  list  of  contents,  which 
included  the  titles  of  two  articles  that  could  not  possibly  be  dis- 
covered, and  excluded  those  of  reports  of  news  from  home  and 
abroad.  One  and  a  half  pages  were  devoted  to  the  leader — a 
pfophecy  of  success — which  was  headed  "  Good  Tidings,"  and 
signed  ^The  R^dacteur."  Numerous  adverdsements  turned  op  in 
the  most  unexpected  places,  occa<^ionally  serving  as  prologues  to 
poems  and  commentaries  to  brief  dissertations,  thus  leavening  the 
heavy  quality  of  some  of  the  contributions.  One  of  the  principal 
feetmes  ma  a  satirical  dialogue,  in  very  small  and  illqpble  type^ 
between  two  characters  rejoicing  in  the  appellations  of  Scfamerrel 
and  BeneL  It  was  entitled  FeuiUeton,*'  the  tmnsliteradon  of 
whkh  into  Semitic  guise  fonned  a  most  perplexing  puzsle  to  the 
reading  public  of  the  Ghetto.  There  was  also  the  first  of  a  series  of 
articles  on  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  Ei^land,  by  a  writer  who  sub- 
scribed himsdf  "  Son  of  the  Pen,"  and  a  riddle  in  three  rhymed 
stanzas  was  followed  by  the  promise  of  a  solution  in  the  next 
number.  The  right-hand  side  of  the  last  page  was  adorned  with  a 
striking  l)ut  faithless  reproduction  of  the  wholesale  grocer  .s  linea- 
ments, beneath  which  stretched  in  serpentine  fashion  a  detailed 
description  of  his  delicious  wares.  On  the  other  side,  incredible 
though  it  seem,  appeared  the  first  instalment  of  a  thrilling  romance 
erf  modern  hfe — in  English  1 

The  grocer,  with  an  air  of  wisdom,  expressed  his  profound  admira- 
tion for  this  signal  production,  and  offered  the  Savant  a  cigar.  The 
latter  immediately  proceeded  to  smoke  the  fragrant  roll,  and  as  he 
emitted  curling  wreaths  of  cloud  he  glowingly  dilated  on  the  future 
that  was  in  store  for  his  epoch-making  journal :  how  it  would  advance 
from  "strength  to  strength,**  receiving  the  sturdy  support  of  the  best 
talents  in  the  country,  creating  here  a  new  school  of  Hebrew  writen^ 
fartering  in  every  Jewish  home  a  love  for  the  anoesCial  tongue  and 
die  national  Htemture,  earning  perchance — ^who  could  say?— a 
l^orious  pag^  in  the  annals  of  the  communi^.  The  gp>oer  was 
overcome  by  this  brilliant  vision,  and  leaned  his  massive  forehead 
on  Mb  knobby  fist. 

'*The  editor  here? "  asked  a  voice,  as  its  owner,  a  short,  podgy- 
faced,  youngish  individual,  with  a  few  days'  growth  of  beard,  and 
wearing  a  bladL  soft  hat,  opened  the  door  and  coolly  walked  in. 
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The  grocer's  hand  came  doun  on  the  table  with  a  thud,  and  the 
Savant's  cigar  was  hastily  withdrawn  from  the  eloquent  hps. 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  the  editor,"  proudly  replied  the  founder  of  Hashafar^ 
rising  with  dignity  and  two  fingers  on  bis  breast  "And  who  aie 
yon?" 

I  am  die  *Son  of  the  Pen,'  answered  the  visitor. 
Ah,  how  do  you  do?"  esdaimed (he Savant   *<T1iis»'*  pointing 
to  the  pOfHy  piovision-deater,  *'this  is  the  foiindatioQ^tone  of  the 
noble  &bric  we  have  reared  to-day." 

The  "  foondatiop-stone  *  bowed  humbly  and  tendered  a  hand  to 
the^'SonofthePen." 

*'Yei^  a  glorious  work  have  we  aooomplidied  to^y— a  glorious 
worit  in  Israel,"  pursued  the  Savant,  resuming  his  seat  and  his  cigar. 
"And in  the  generations  to  come  they  will  speak  with  loving  accents 
and  with  pride  in  their  hearts  of  Hashojar — The  Trumpet  that 
sounded  forth  in  this  great  and  free  country  the  beauty  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  holy  language,  doomed  so  long  to  remain  dumb  and 
silent  as  a  furtive  in  a  strange  land." 

*'  True,"  observed  the  "  Son  of  the  Pen."  "  But  what  about 
payment  ? " 

"  Oh  ! "  exclaimed  the  editor  and  the  financier  simuitaneouslys 
with  looks  of  consternation. 

"  Yes,"  responded  the  other  curtly. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  editor,  "  only  the  first  instalment  of  your 
article  has  so  fiir  appeared.  Wait  till  it  is  concluded,  or  at  least  till 
a  month  fiom  now,  and  then  we  will  consider  the  matter.  And 
besides^  surely  this  should  be  with  you  a  labour  of  love.  *Make 
not,'  said  our  sages, '  makenotthe  Law  a  crown  to  aggrandise thysdf 
therewith,'  and  would  you  make  the  language  of  the  Law,  our  sacied 
tongue^  a  source  of  gain?** 

Would  you  make  Hasliofar  a  source  of  gain  ?  "  coolly  queried 
the  visitor. 

**  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  my  soul  livcth,  surely  tliis  thing  is 
far  from  me,"  exclaimed  the  Savant  in  Hebrew  with  some  warmth. 
"  It  is  to  keep  alive  the  ancient  flame,  to  preserve  in  all  its  purity 
the  tongue  of  King  David  and  Isaiah  the  Prophet,  that  we  have 
founded  this  journal  —not  to  make  money,  nor  to  win  fame.'' 

The  grocer  gravely  nodded  assent 

"  Well,  I  shall  continue  my  article,"  said  the  "  Son  of  the  Pen," 
rising.  "  But  when  it  is  finished  I  shall  espect  to  veoeiTe  what  my 
labour  is  w(»th.'' 

With  this  parting  speech  the  lucre-loving  littteteur  withdrew 
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from  the  sanctum,  and  as  the  echo  of  his  last  footstep  on  the  wooden 
stairs  died  away  the  mighty  duumvirate  drew  a  simultaneous  sigh  of 

profound  relief. 

But  the  articic  of  the  "Son  of  the  Pen  "  was  not  destined  to  be 
concluded  in  the  learned  columns  of  Hashofar,  for  that  organ  itself 
expired  very  soon.  The  Savant  endeavoured  with  restless  eneigy  and 
infinite  art,  butaliiD  vain,  to  circulate  his  brilliant  periodical  inallparts 
of  the  metropolis  and  in  every  important  provincial  town.  In  vain 
did  be  foigediiUy  leave  a  copy  on  the  table  at  Nochum  Kugelmacher's 
lestauiant,  or  on  the  top  of  a  tramcar,  or  at  the  local  Beth  Hamidrash* 
In  vain  dM  he  send  copies  to  the  rival  organs  of  the  Anglo-Jewish 
community,  the  Jewish  Record  and  the  Jtmsh  GkU,  to  the  office  of 
the  Rabbinate,  the  Seminary  for  Ministers,  the  British  Museum,  the 
Whitechapel  Library,  and  to  every  Hebrew  scholar  and  philanthropist 
of  repute  in  the  kingdom.  In  vain  did  he  paste  whole  copies  him- 
sdf  at  daybreak  on  advertisement  hoardings,  and  have  them 
displayed  in  booksellers'  and  stationers'  shop  windows.  In  vain  did 
he  himself  speak,  write,  think,  dream  of  nothing  else  but  Hashofar 
and  the  Renascence  of  IIcDraic  studies  lhat  it  was  to  bring  about — 
all  in  vain  and  for  nought.  He  was  lined  and  laden  with  Hashofar: 
he  pulled  out  his  handkerchief,  and  with  it  the  immortal  sheet ;  his 
pocket-book,  and  the  huge  title  stared  at  you  from  inside  his  frock- 
coat  ;  he  took  off  his  silk  hat,  and  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  scale 
of  subscriptions.  Once,  indeed,  he  was  leaving  his  office,  almost 
cn  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  with  inky  fin^^ers  and  hat  awry,  when  he  was 
met  half-way  down  the  stairs  by  an  ardent  student  in  search  of  "the 
only  Hebrew  journal  redacted  and  published  in  England"  So  over- 
whelmed was  the  Savant  by  the  eager  request  that  he  gave  the  youth 
two  copies,  which  were  closely  folded  together,  and  he  did  not  dis- 
cover his  mistake  until  it  was  too  late  to  be  remedied.  But  at  last, 
after  a  heroic  struggle  of  four  weeks^  Hask^at  blew  its  last  blast,  a 
veritable  deatlHTy,  and  then  sank  to  resound  no  more*  The  whole- 
sale grocer  apparently  had  suddenly  withdrawn  all  faith  in  the 
momentous  enterprise^  and  with  his  stoppage  of  funds  the  paper  had 
perforce  to  cease*  The  office  was  vacated,  the  signboard  was  taken 
down,  and  nought  remained  to  commemorate  the  noble  hut  Ill-starred 
project  save  the  broken  heart  of  die  disappointed  Savant 

In  the  privacy  of  his  sitting-room  sat  his  landlady,  consoling 

If  thou  hast  (ailed,  then  no  other  can  succeed,"  said  the  gushing 
niatron. 

•*  Goy/m  (heathens)  are  they  all  here  in  this  accursed  kingdom  !  ** 
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exclaimed  the  poor  man  in  a  fit  of  rage.  "  They  know  nothinp^,  and 
they  do  nut  vvi^h  to  know.  Not  a  line  ut  Hebrew  can  they  read 
properly—  a  line? — not  a  word  !  No  wonder  Uicy  did  not  buy  my 
paper,  Peop/e-of'the-earth^  blockheads  are  they  all,  haters  of  the 
Torah  and  of  our  holy  tongue  !  The  wardens  of  their  synagogues 
are  a  pack  of  asses,  their  ministers —pah  !  A  Hebrew  paper  to  live 
in  this  country  ! — how  can  that  be?  The  air  is  too  poisonous — 
nothing  holy  can  live  here  !  " 

"  But  what  helps  it  complaining  ?  "  urged  the  comforter.  "  The 
Most  High  will  send  thee  something  else,  something  much  better. 
He  takes  away,  but  He  sends  too — yes,  He  always  sends.  My 
mother — may  she  rest  in  her  holy  place  I — used  always  to  tell  me 
that.  Ah  !  she  was  really  a  saint  1  Where  can  one  now  find  her 
like      and  a  profonnd  sigh  escaped  from  the  heaving  bosom. 

In  an  English  letter,  besprinkled  with  intarjection  marks  and 
bestrewn  with  Talmudic  quotations*  the  Savant  pomed  forth  hb 
grief  at  the  irreparable  loss  he  had  suffered ;  and  be  despatched 
copies  of  the  dolorous  epistle  to  the  two  Anglo  Jewish  wedtliea. 
What  was  his  distress  at  the  end  of  the  week  to  find  that  io  both 
jounials  his  communication  had  been  tampered  with — words  altered 
here  and  there  and  whole  sentences  twisted  about  in  the  most  shame- 
less fashion  I  An  angry  protest  rose  to  hi$  lips,  and  for  the  moment 
he  felt  driven  to  attack  the  ruthless  editors  in  their  very  dens  and 
demonstrate  to  them  the  superiority  and  perfection  of  his  composi- 
tion. Tint  calmer  reflection  pointed  out  to  him  the  futility  of  such 
an  expedition,  and  he  consoled  himself  with  the  thought  that,  despite 
the  overlianging  gloom^  a  bright  and  happy  day  would  yet  assuredly 
dawn  for  him. 

Meanwhile  he  muses  and  is  buoyed  up  with  ambitious  hopes,  and 
when  last  heard  of  he  was  inquiring  his  way  to  the  British  Museum» 
which,  we  trust,  he  reached  in  safety. 
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SHAKESPEAREAN  REPRESENTA- 
TIONS, THEIR  LAIVS  AND 

LIMITS. 

SHAKESPEAREAN  ''revivals,"  as  they  are  called,  have  alvmya 
been  in  high  fiivoiir,  from  the  days  of  Garrick  to  those  of  Mr. 

Beerbohm  Tree— "revival"  being  presumed  to  stand  for  costly  and 
elaborate  adornments  in  the  way  of  drehsiiit^  and  decoration.  Each 
"revivor  '  strives  to  excel  his  predecessor  in  the  sumptuousnciiS  of 
his  "show,"  and  the  piece  selected  is  usually  as  much  burdened, 
ajid  even  overwhelmed,  with  trappings  as  was  the  Tnrpeian  maid. 
The  outlay  is  almost  reckless.  The  superficial  crowd,  no  doubt, 
thinks  that  this  system  is  a  proper  and  Intimate  way  of  illustratijig 
the  text.  To  tell  them  that  the  greater  and  more  lavish  the  decora- 
tum,  the  less  will  be  the  intelligence,  with  an  attendant  certainty  that 
the  meaning  of  the  words  and  significance  of  the  action  and  characteia 
will  be  obscured,  might  seem  to  them  fantastic  and  paradoncal ;  and 
yet  it  is  the  truth :  for  a  Shakespeare  play  unadorned  is  adorned  the 
most  In  such  displays  the  proportion  is  destroyed :  what  is  meant 
to  be  airily  touched  is  overwhelmed— as  in  Mr.  Tree's  late  goigeous 
presentation  of  the  *'  TweUlth  Night/*  where  we  are  shown  the 
beautiful  gardens  of  the  lady,  so  elaborately  laid  out  as  to  bring  us 
down  to  earthiness. 

Elia's  well-known  essay  on  "Shakespeare's  Tragedies"  holds 
within  11  the  correct  principles  that  sliuald  guide  the  Shakespearean 
reviver.  True,  we  find  the  rather  fantastic  and  extravagant  theory 
that  the  plays  should  not  he  acted  at  all,  as  this  process,  he  con- 
tended, brings  down  both  {)erformers  and  audience  to  earthy  depths, 
and  destroys  the  work  of  the  "  imaginative  Oiculty."  But  the  theory 
might  be  amended  into  this  ;  that  the  reader  has  a  greater  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  than  the  qiectator,  which  is  certainly  true.  He 
maintains  that  you  always  confound  the  player  with  the  character. 
You  see  Kemble  or  Irving  before  you  rather  than  Macbeth  or 
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Shylock.  "  .So  to  see  Iaij.:  ^cLcu,  '  he  says,  t.o  see  an  old  man 
loLlcrir.p  abuul  the  stage  with  a  walking-siick,  turned  out  ol  tioors  by 
his  daughters  on  n  rainy  night,  lias  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful 
and  disgusting.  The  rontemptible  machinery  with  which  they  mimic 
the  storm  into  which  he  goes  out,  is  not  more  iciadequate  to  represent 
the  horrors  oi  the  real  elements. It  is  easy  to  apply  and  extend 
this  to  the  principles  we  have  been  considering — ^which  prove  how 
impossible  it  is,  on  the  stagey  to  supply  an  illusoiy  lepioduction  of 
the  things  of  real  life.  The  neaier  the  representation  approaches  to 
the  meie  conditions  of  the  reading  the  better  it  will  be ;  while  scenety 
and  appointments  should  be  supplied,  subject  to  modem  niles^  by  the 
chaiacteis  and  the  interpretations.  It  tsbopdessp  of  course,  in  these 
days^  to  attempt  to  turn  back  the  tide.  The  stage  system  of  painting, 
Hghts,  dresses,  upholstery,  &c.,  is  too  firmly  established  to  be  reformed 
or  abandoned.  Grantin|^  however,  that  we  must  continue  to  accqtt 
them,  we  may  contend  that  even  these  aocqrted  methods  are^  in 
their  way,  most  rude  and  unintelligent,  and  that  if  managers  ^u^t 
an  inspiration,  and  permeated  themselves  with  the  true  Shakespearean 
spirit,  they  could  picscnt  iheir  show  in  a  far  more  plausible  and 
raiiuiial  fashion.  But  no,  they  cling  to  the  old  iru^s^  covering 
them  over  with  modern  tinsel.  Nor  do  they  seek  for  the  Shake- 
spearean illusion,  the  lifting  of  the  s[)cctator  into  the  realms  of  fancy 
and  into  the  spiritual  land.  All  is  gorgeous,  but  mechanical  and 
earthy.  All  stage-craft  and  traditional  devices,  tricks,  &c.,  should 
be  subordinate.  Any  attempts  at  stage  sensation,  realistic  treat- 
ment, should  be  taboo*  I  will  give  some  illustrations  of  what  I 
mean* 

One  of  the  most  difficult,  perplexing  things  to  treat  satts&ctorily 
or  with  conviction  is  the  Shakespearean  ghosts,  spirits,  witches^  and 
other  supernatural  visitants.  We  have  seen  this  attempted  agpin 
and  agnin,  and  in  all  manner  of  feshions,  but  all  with  hardly  an 
approach  to  success  or  to  the  aim  in  view.  Least  ghostly  of  all  in 
their  effect,  and  especially  earthy,  is  the  agency  of  tnmqiarencies  and 
coloured  light^**  mediums"  which,  however  skilfully  treated,  invari- 
ably suggest  the  magic  lantern  or  the  images  "  thrown  upon  the 
screen."  We  are  regularly  prepared  by  the  abrupt  darkening  of  the 
whole  auditorium.  But  before  we  can  reach  any  cfl'ecLivc  result  it 
is  essential  to  find  a  principle  of  some  kind,  and  first  of  all  to  settle 
whether  the  figure  is  to  appear  or  simulate  something  supernatural, 
or  else  be  as  a  common  mortal  being,  trusting  to  the  imagination  of 
the  spectators  for  the  rest 

The  truth  is,  it  is  purely  gratuitous  this  assuming  that  such 
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spectres  should  have  a  non-earthly  aspect,  and  there  is  no  warrant 
for  it.  There  are  many  "creepy"  tales  of  seeing  persons  **in 
their  habit  as  they  lived,"  which  for  this  ver)  reason  have  been 
the  more  ghostly.  There  is  the  story  of  the  newly  arrived  guest  at 
some  old  mansion  noticing  at  dinner  an  old  gentleman  in  antique 
costume  coming  in  and  silently  taking  his  seat  This  figure  he 
would  always  meet  descending  the  stairs  in  the  same  guise.  No  one, 
however,  noticed  him,  or  spoke  to  him,  or  saw  him  save  the  one 
guest.  Here  is  a  "  note  ''—a  true  one — of  what  is  ghostly,  which 
might  be  worked  out  in  various  ways. 

There  has  never,  or  rarely,  been  sufficient  thought  given  to  the 
opening  scenes  of  Hamlet,"  which  take  place  on  the  Platfonn 
befoie  the  Castle^*'  and,  later,  on  *'a  moie  remote  part  of  the  Flat- 
form  **— the  platfonn  of  a  castle  beiqg  the  temce  on  which  the  cannon 
axe  placed.  One  can  hardly  imagine  anything  more  poetical  or 
bvoumhle  to  ghostly  feeling-^the  gloomy  waste  of  stone  wall 
stretching  away,  the  parapet,  the  shadowy  towers  beyond,  the  bine 
haze  as  dawn  dmws  near,  the  pecoEar,  fidnt  tinkle  of  the  dock  in 
the  town  beyond  or  in  the  courtyard  of  the  fortress.  I  would  have 
a  cold  moonlight,  so  as  to  cast  the  shadows  of  figures  on  the  terrace. 
This  terrace,  too,  should  be  a  long  stretch  or  promenade,  and  a 
lonely  one.  And  here  is  usually  the  mistake,  that  there  is  little 
attention  paid  to  the  scale  of  things,  it  beiny  attempted  to  squeeze 
into  the  small  area  all  the  substantial  portions  of  a  castle.  This 
quite  dispels  illusion.  The  ghost  should  be  seen  coming  down  for  a 
long  distance,  first  afar  otT,  then  drawing  near  slowly  and  gradually 
and  unseen  by  the  officers. 

Take  the  very  opening  passages — the  relief  of  the  guard,  so 
mysterious  and  awesome  in  the  reading,  and  upon  which  so  much 
dq)ends  as  a  preparation.  But  who  that  has  seen  it  has  ever  found 
it  properly  interpreted,  or  in  any  &shion  but  the  most  literal,  matter- 
of-fiict,  and  prosaic  fashion?  The  piayer%  genemlly  fifth-  or  siith- 
rate  persons,  seem  to  take  as  their  models  the  common  sentries  they 
have  seen  relieving  guard,  and  baik  out  their  calls  and  replies  in  their 
ownstyle.  «*Standt"  Unfold  yourself  I Long  live  the  King  I 
Francisco  and  Bernardo  are  all  one  to  them,  so  is  the  question  and 
answer,  the  doubt  and  assurance.  It  b  merdy  <me  soldier  taking  the 
place  of  the  other.  And  yet,  how  much  could  be  made  of  the  situa- 
tion— what  graduated  mystery  and  sense  of  some  expected  horror 
conveyed  in  every  word,  meant  to  lead  up  to  the  one  image  tiiat  was 
in  the  mindi$  of  all  !  Here  is  the  way,  or  something  of  the  way,  in 
which  it  should  be  treated.   Francisco  is  pacing  "  on  his  post  ^ 
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Bernardo  enters  to  relieve  him,  but  Bernardo  is  lull  of  but  one 
subject — dreaming^  it  may  be— and  roused  by  the  steps  actually 
chsmengps  the  other,  fiuicying  that  he  himself  is  on  duty  !  The 
factionary  nattu'ally  says:  "Nay,  answer  m:  stand,"  &a  Now, 
what  a  Mui  is  heie»  and  how  effectively  it  could  be  worked  1  The 
guaidp  weary  and  expectant,  the  slow  appioach,  the  starts  of  both, 
the  looking  round  of  Bernardo  in  alarm.  What  acting  could  there 
be^  and  how  different  from  the  mere  give«id-take  repliea  t  Frandaoo, 
glad  to  get  away  and  not  in  the  secret,  compliments  hia  friend  on 
his  punctuality.  He  says  that  he  is  ooild  and  sick  at  heart ;  but 
Bernardo  is  just  as  eager  that  he  should  be  gone.  He  had  "  come  on 
the  stroke  of  twelve^''  and  bids  him  g^  to  bed  at  once.  Bemaido 
eagerly  asks :  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ?  ** — that  is»  "Have  you 
sun  anythiag?**  to  which  the  other  carelessly  repliesi  ^  Not  a  mouse 
stirring."  Then  Bernardo,  somewhat  impatiently ;  "  Well,  good- 
night," and  bids  him,  if  he  should  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus,  tell 
them  to  lull  TV.  They  appear,  he  saying  "  I  ihink  I  hear  them." 
Then  anuiher  cliallenge.  It  niui»L  have  been  excessively  dark,  for 
they  cannot  see  each  other,  and  a'>k  :  *•  What,  is  Horatio  there  ? " 
whicli  shows  that  faces  could  not  be  seen. 

Now,  in  all  this  there  is  a  vast  deal  to  be  suggested,  with  finesse  an  i 
due  deliberation.  It  i<5  a  little  play  in  itself  ;  but  who  has  ever  seen 
it  played  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  these  things?  The  stage 
manager  only  recjuires  that  these  subordinates  should  speak  up  dis- 
tinctly, and  like  officers  on  guard.  The  suggestion  of  graduated 
horror "  or  *'  growing  sense  of  mystery  "  he  would  dismiss  with  an 
emphatic  "  Oh,  rot  I " 

The  fashion  in  which  the  ghost  first  appears  to  Hontio  and 
Bernardo  is  always  of  too  literal  and  piacttcal  a  kind.  A  man*  often 
of  a  stout,  robust  build,  is  seen  to  stride  across  the  stage  in  an 
afiectedly  solenm  way,  and  pass  out  at  the  wu^.  Now,  odo  ooukl 
fiuicy  a  great  deal  being  made  of  thia—an  indistinct  apparition, 
net  a  shadow,  moving  m  an  uncertain  way,  now  pausing  in  a  sort 
of  hesitancy  and  gazing  sadly  on  the  soldiers.  I  could  fiuicy  his 
beiag  unnoticed  for  some  moments ;  then  one  of  the  party,  seeing 
him,  would,  awe-stricken,  touch  hta  comrade^  and  as  silently  point  to 
the  apparition.  Then  it  would  glide  out  as  it  came.  The  notorious 
Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us,"  and  the  speech  that 
follows,  have  been  worked  by  the  tragedians  for  "  all  that  they  are 
worth."  Their  idea  is  a  sort  of  agonised  and  gasping  expression  uf 
aslonishnienl,  which  sliall  be  in  contrast  to  the  previous  tone  of  easy 
conversation.    In  fact,  it  is  well  understood  m  the  profession  that 
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there  is  bat  the  one  way,  to  wit,  the  tradttioiud  rhetorical  or  dedamar 
tory  one.  And  yet,  how  little  ghostly  it  all  is  I  Should  not  there  be 
fear,  awe,  affection,  though  hardly  much  surprise,  for  did  he  not 

expect  to  see  him  ? 

This  ghobt  in  "Hamlet"  is  indeed  a  crux.  B'or  he  talkb  and 
walks  about  heavily,  and  declaims  and  beckons  until  it  becomes 

difficult  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  that  good  elocutionist,  Mr.   ,  who 

used  t<;  discharge  the  character  so  "  ably."  It  seems  a  mistake  to 
introduce  him  abruptly,  as  the  custuni  is,  so  as  to  make  his  son 
start  and  exclaim:  "Angels  and  ministers,"  &c.  He  ought  to  be 
gnulually  and  slowly  approaching  tor  a  little  time  before,  and  then 
remain  quite  unnoticed  until  the  moment  of  recognition.  If  the 
scene  be  designed  with  a  suitable  calm  and  ghostly  tone,  lonelioess, 
and  shadows,  &c.,  the  spirit  will  share  in  the  general  mystery. 
It  is  the  fiasbion  latterly  to  array  him  in  a  soft  of  greyish  veilings 
aqggestive  of  a  coat  of  oiail,  which  supplies  a  misty  air.  Yet  we 
are  told  that  he  was  in  fiiU  armour,  armed  "  ce^-^^fie;  so  I  fiuicy 
the  effect  would  be  increased  if  he  came  on  in  bright  shining  mail,  as 
if  going  to  battle.  This  would  offer  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other 
costumes;  and  I  have  often  speculated  whether  a  better  effwt  would 
not  be  produced  by  wholly  discarding  the  regulation  prtaehmg, 
solemn,  or  "  charnel-house  "  tones,  and  whether  his  warnings  would 
not  be  more  telling  if  given  in  the  ordinary,  natural  way.  There  is  no 
necessary  connection  between  this  lugubrious  and  monotonous 
chant  and  the  other  worid.  The  note  should  surely  be  one  of  palhus. 
I  fancy,  too,  that  the  "strides"  and  long  steps  are  exasperated  ;  the 
walk  should  be  slow,  delibernte,  nnd  even  hesitating.  Somehow,  the 
famous  mounUd  ghost  in  Don  j  uan  "  is  more  c£Qective  and  more 
truly  supernatural  owing  to  the  way  it  is  presented. 

Up  to  a  recent  period,  the  old  and  familiar  square  hole  cut  in  the 
boaids  was  in  use— the  "  trap  door,"  in  fact— up  which  the  super- 
natural ftvenant  is  projected  or  wound.^  Could  anything  more  un- 
sBpcmalunl  be  oonceifed,  or  more  unlike  what  would  take  places 
granting  that  such  visits  were  feasible?  It  is  cut  square,  and 
preceded  by  the  palpable  removal  of  the  **door"  itself  or  bit  of 

•  Connected  with  this  primitive  method  was  the  striking  ghost  effect  in  "The 
Cbmem  Bradm,"  wheie  the  visHaiit  toae  giadiul!^  thiough  a  sUt  in  the  stage 
wUdi  tttaaded  r^it  «ewii--rirfiig  as  he  advanoad.  This  was  nally  e  moat 
mccetafal  and  efiectiTe  tnu^  and  produced  an  almost  thrilling  effect.    It  showa 

how  much  can  be  done  by  taking  a  little  thought,  and  trying  to  get  out  of  the 

beaten  track.  The  devnce,  however,  l>el  n^-  to  this  particular  drama,  and  could 
not  be  used  fur  another.  In  a  Shakespearean  play  it  would  only  produce  E  Smile, 
and  evoke  melodramatic  reminiscences. 
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planking,  which  is  dragged  away,  gmng  a  momentary  glimpae  of  die 
^  cellarage  "  below.  Of  coune,  we  have  leatned  to  alleviate  some- 
wbat  this  native  rougbnesa^  and  the  hole  it  often  concealed  by  a 
M  lake  "or  border,  or  something  of  the  kud  Bot  how  abiuid  tho 
postuUite  and  the  theory  assumed  as  indisputable  that  such  visitants 
must  come  up  from  Mw,  and  out  of  the  ground  1  Not  even  in  the 
ghost  stories,  nor  in  the  cases  in  real  life  where  persmis  delude  them- 
selves that  they  have  seen  ghosts,  is  it  ever  pretended  that  the  earth 
has  opened  snd  the  spirit  slowly  ascended.    This  is  reserved  for 
the  stage  alone.    The  ghost  in  "  Hamk  t  '  used  to  be  always  thus 
"wound  up."     In   Elliston's  droll  Life  is  one  of  Cruikshank's 
pictures  where  some  wags  of  actors  are  below  busy  beating  the  ghost's 
legs  willi  canes.    It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  this  antiquated  device, 
and  anything  based  upon  it,  have  nothing  suggestive  of  ghostliness 
or  mystery,  but  the  contrary  rather. 

For  the  appearance  of  Banquo  at  the  feast  in  "  Macbeth"  the  reviva- 
lists have  expended  all  their  ingenuity,  but  with  little  success.  The 
problcn:  is  a  most  difficult  one,  for  the  spirit  is  invisible  to  the 
company  and  visible  to  Macbeth  only.  The  old  way  was  the  simplest, 
and,  according  to  the  Bard's  own  direction,  Duncan  walked  in  slowly 
and  took  his  seat  at  the  table.   Charles  Kean,  as  I  well  remember  i^ 
used  this  device  :  one  of  the  stout  Norman  pillars  suddenly  became 
illuminated  and  ttansparent,  and  within  it  the  figure  was  seen  to  rise  1 
This  was  simply  an  absurdity,  and  unnatursl  in  every  way.  The  basis 
of  correct  treatment  would  be  for  the  imaginatioQ  to  exert  its  powers 
and  try  to  conceive  how  such  a  scene  would  be  in  reallife^  where  the 
host  was  subject  to  a  haUudnation  of  the  kind.  He  might  see  the 
figure  slowly  {Riding  down  the  hall  and  approaching  the  tablet  or 
else,  which  is  a  better  way,  Duncan  should  be  one  of  the  guests  from 
the  beginning,  but  lost,  as  it  were^  in  the  crowd,  and  unnoticed* 
Gtadually  and  quietly  his  neighbours  should  ''edge  away"  and 
leave  him  isolated.  It  is  astonishing  how  little  an  audience  will 
notice  such  things  as  this  on  the  stage  unless  their  attention  be 
<li.iwn  to  it.    Then  his  identity  is  revealed  by  Macbeth's  gazing  at 
him  in  horror.    Mucli  could  be  made  of  the  attitude  of  the  figure, 
sad,  solemn,  and  abstracted,  leaning  on  its  arm  as  if  far  away  in  some 
other  world.   Some  sort  of  general  tumult  and  agitation  should  be 
on  foot,  but  when  it  came  to  the  disappearance  this  should  be  con- 
trived by  an  agitated  group  rising  and  passing  before  it,  which  would 
cover  his  departure.  In  truth,  every  stage  of  the  incident  should 
be  acted. 

I  well  recall  the  rather  practical  and  literal  way  in  which  that 
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sound  actor,  Mr.  Lewis  WaUer,  dealt  with  his  ghost  in  **  Julius 
Caesar."  As  Brutus,  he  was  in  the  tent  after  dismissing  his  boy 

Let  mc  see  :  Is  not  the  leaf  turned  J  own 

Where  I  left  leading  ?  Here  it  is,  I  think.   {Ffe  sits  dmn,) 

{Enter  tke  Ghost  «f  Ctrsar, ) 
How  ill  this  taper  burns  !    Ha,  w}io  come*  here  ? 

Now,  ihe  text  is  bald  enough,  and  to  give  the  idea  that  his  blood 
had  turned  cold  and  his  hair  bcgiin  "  to  stare  "  it  is  clear  that  the  acting 
must  supply  a  good  deal.  In  passages  like  this,  correct  actors  that 
we  hav-'  seen  do  little  more  than  recite.  And  yet  one  could  see 
how  much  fervour  and  imaginative  feeling  the  situation  would 
supply  ;  the  whole  is  prepared  for  in  the  most  ghostly  way.  Theie 
should  be  the  sense  of  impending  mystery,  a  gathering  slowness  and 
uncertainty.  "  How  ill  this  taper  burns  I "  might  be  said  in  half-a- 
dozen  ways  :  it  suggests  all  manner  of  ideas,  the  actor  first  trying  to 
read,  then  growing  restless,  wondering  what  was  wrong  with  the 
taper.  We  could  conceive  him  glandng  round  with  a  shudder,  and 
even  nervously ;  for  the  ill-burning  taper  is  the  result  of  the  ghost's 
presence^  who  has  glided  in.  He  should  be  standing  just  behind 
Brutus,  who  after  mending  the  candle  should  then  slowly  and 
reluctantly  turn  round  and  see  his  visitor.  He  might  take  a  lesson, 
indeed,  from  Fabien  de  Fiandii. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  favourite  method  of  introducing  such 
spirits— by  placing  them  behind  "  a  gauze."  But  then  the  stage  has 
to  be  slowly  darkened  ii^  advance,  and  as  slowly  lighted  up  behind 
the  gauze  when  the  ghost's  figure  is  revealed.  Nothing  more 
mechanical  or  artificial,  or  less  ghostly,  can  be  conceived.  I'or  we 
know  all  the  time  that  a  ghost  is  "  due,"  and  that  they  are  getting 
ready  to  show  him. 

It  is  only  lately  that  it  has  occurred  to  managers  that  the  methods 
of  changing  the  scenes— a  portion  rising  upwards  and  another  going 
below  or  travelling  to  the  sides—is  antagonistic  to  all  illusion.  So 
is  the  creaking  and  rumbling  and  general  clatter,  with  the  pcepaia- 
tory  shrill  "  bo'sun's  whistle"  aloft.  Now  it  has  become  the  fashion 
to  entirely  darken  the  stage,  and  the  change  is  effected  silently  and 
obscurely.  This  is  really  a  step  in  advance^  and  much  helps  illusion. 
But  as  usual  it  is  overdone,  lliere  is  no  need  of  this  black  Cimmerian 
darkness;  there  should  be  merely  ** inspissated  gloom,"  as  Johnson 
has  it;  tfie  darkening  should  be  gradual,  as  should  also  be  the 
lightening.  This  would  give  the  idea  that  there  was  no  interruption 
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But  now,  when  the  lights  are  suddenly  turned  op/  a  new  and 
elaborate  icene  Is  revealed.  The  stage  manager  seems  to  rf^H 
credit  for  his  promptitiidei  and  the  audience  think  it  a  regular  tow 

The  Witches  of  «* Macbeth"  offer  a  yet  more  difficult  and 
perplexing  subject  for  treatment.    The  vulgar  thcor)  is  that  they 
must  be  presented  as  revolting,  unnatural  monsters,  half  old  women, 
half  old  men,  with  croaking,  "  charnel-house  "  voices.    They  convey 
nothing  probable  and  nothing  horrible  at  all  by  their  croaking 
voices,  only  something  tedious  and  unpleasant,  which  we  nrc  p-f.Td 
to  be  done  with.    The  point  i<?,  how  the  sense  of  awe  and  terror  is 
to  be  induced  ?   I  belie\'e  only  by  touching  the  notes  of  interest 
and  romance.   They  should  be  awful  beings^  not  repulsive  ones. 
Antics  and  grotesque  jumps  and  gestures  are  pantomime  and 
ludicrous. 

I  wonder  no  one  ever  thought  of  trying  comparatively  youthful 
witches,  with  rational  tones  of  voice  and  reasonable  emphasis. 
Some  of  such  commanding  presence  are  to  be  seen  in  the  old 
paintings  of  "Macbeth.**  I  could  iancy  at  the  opening  three  taB, 
gloomy,  but  stately  figures  standing  revealed  on  a  high  place,  and 
beckoning  mysteriously  to  the  thane.  There  should  be  the  fdea  of 
power,  which  cannot  be  associated  widi  decrepit,  unintelligible  old 
hags.  Equally  unpleasant  and  uninteresting  is  the  coarse  and  hoarse 
nasal  chant  with  which  they  usually  declaim.  Of  such  witch 
presentations  Elia  writes.  Tlicsc,  he  tells  us,  "Shakespeare  has 
introduced  to  give  a  wildncss  and  supernatural  elevation  to  his  scenes, 
as  if  to  remove  them  still  farther  from  that  assimilation  to  common 
life  in  which  their  ixcelk'nce  is  vulpirly  supfioscd  to  consist,  ^\^^en 
we/radfthe  mcantations  of  these  terrible  bemgs,  is  the  effect  other 
Upon  us  than  the  most  serious  and  appalling  that  can  be  imagined  ? 
Do  we  not  feel  spellbound,  as  Macbeth  was  ?  But  attempt  to  faring 
these  beings  on  to  a  stage,  and  you  turn  them  instandy  into  so 
many  old  women,  that  men  and  children  ate  to  laugh  at.  This 
exposure  supernatural  agents  upon  a  stage  is  truly  bringing  in  a 
candle  to  expose  their  own  delusiveness."  The  conclusion  he  draws 
Is  that  the  plays  should  not  be  acted  but  read ;  but,  without  going  so 
far,  we  can  deduce  the  principle  that  they  should  be  introduced  with- 
out any  of  die  vulgar  and  grotesque  attempts  to  make  them  hideous 
and  revolting. 

Nothing  more  monstrous  or  inappropriate  can  be  conceived  than 
what  is  called  "the  Witches'  music "  in  "  Macbeth,"  written  by 
Matthew  Locke.    In  the  old  revivals  this  was  de  ngutur^  and  might 
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be  regularlj  looked  for.  We  saw  the  bags  circling  round  with  their 
brooms,  and  croaking  out : 

Let's  have  a  daDce  upon  the  heath,  &c. 

It  aeems  astonishing  how  it  was  tolerated  so  long  I 

That  question  of  elves,  fiuiies^  &c.,  in  pastoral  pieces  b  another 
difficult  and  perplexing  one.  If  it  be  attempted  to  simulate  fiiiries 
by  small  figures,  we  only  get  the  idea  of  children,  and  children  they 
look  as  they  "scurry"  about  executing  serpentine  motions  and 
uttering  infantile  cries.  No  one  is  beguiled  into  taking  them  for 
aught  else,  even  if  they  carry  fiiitiiig  electric  lights  and  wear  gossamer 
wings.  Yet,  full-grown  maidens  suggest  the  ballet  And  whaiare  we 
to  do  with  Titania,  the  King,  and  the  rest?  Unless  you  have 
intelligent  performLrs— that  is,  of  intelligence  —the  parts  cannot  !>e 
"discharged  "  pro[ierIy.  A  cloud  or  crowd  of  dancers  will  not  do. 
Again,  what  foundation  is  there  for  the  theory  that  fairies  muat  be 
efer  skipping  about,  dancing,  or  sunning  in  serpentine  lines  among 
trees?  If  Titan ia  and  the  King  are  full-grown,  intelligent,  speaking 
beings,  so  shcwld  be  their  followers.  Here  is  something  to  start 
with.  If  the  stage  ww  kept  in  alow  light,  and  consequently  in  more 
mystery,  the  diflkulty  would  hardly  aiise^  aa  in  the  obicuiity  we 
should  oat  take  note  of  the  stature  of  the  fiunes. 

Tbia  suggests  the  transformation  of  Bottom,  with  his  ass's  head^ 
always  most  dumsilyooDtri¥ed--clearly  a  papier-mach^  model,  fitting 
most  awkwardly  to  his  neck,  where  we  can  see  the  joinings.  Could 
we  ever  conceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  change  being  made,  it  is 
clear  that  the  human  face  and  head  ought  to  be  somehow  reshaped 
into  the  suggestion  of  an  ass.  We  often  meet  laces  tliat  suggest  those 
of  animals,  and  ii  would  not  be  diitieult  to  model  one  with  human 
ears  pointed  and  developed,  a  nose  drawn  down  and  elongated,  with 
the  other  asinine  points,  'l  iielate  Mr.  Phelps,  I  recollect,  attempted 
somethmg  in  this  way.    I  am  certain  that  it  is  the  true  principle. 

Again,  who  has  ever  seen  a  satisisictory  Puck  or  Ariel  ?  They 
have  been  always  artificial  instead  of  spontaneous  diing^  affecting 
a  ntmbleness  and  elasticity  they  did  not  possess*  and  performing 
cumbrous  gymnastics  to  show  their  sprightliness— overgrown  tom- 
boys, in  iisict  They  were  obliged  to  overdo  the  satirical  smartness  of 
the  parts.  The  moat  terrible  exhibition  that  I  can  recall  was  that  of 
an  Ariel  mounted  on  a  huge  insect,  to  cany  out  the  text,  '*Oiia  bat's 
back  I  flf " ;  so  the  poor  actress  was  hoisted  slowly  up  the  flies 
astride  oa  the  monster,  singing  as  she  rose. 

The  scene  at  Ophelia's  grave  is  a  regular  '* stock*'  one,  and 
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ajrangeti  in  a  **  rtork  "  war,  and  h  is  er  rise  same.  No  Tnjtnj>g^N|p^||f 
oouid  forego  comic  sexton's  singing  as  he  dbords^  iff^d  t  pltici  iqi 
the  dmBs  and  bones.  Yet  who  can  ev^s  associate  these  solemnities 
vilii  aufllnug  Wui  a  giaiv — or  vith  else  btt  a  hole  cut  in  the  bonds 
ofthestage— atia{Mloor,indiOft?  I  never  think  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  bard-Co  have  this  deep  trench  into  which  the  d^ger  ms 
1^  to  bk  ae^;  lor  it  «tt  said  as  the  aocDe  b^|^  '^Make  her 
gmeMigbt"— ^oitmnatTCtbcfBii.  TUs,  tocv  gets  rid  of  the 
avkwaid  snifBf  between  Hamlet  and  Laertes  down  in  tfie  grave,  up 

to  their  dttcnt%  vfaems  if  it  vcre  onlj  a  fDol  or  90  deep  tt  would  be 
more  natnnl and  teenier-  Tliediiection, "Enter priests,  &c.,  in  pro- 
cearion"ii  too  pndons  a  thing  to  be  lost,  and  accordingly  wt  hive 
boys  with  red  skuIl-cqK,  censers,  clergy  in  surplices— the  iiuarable 

"shavdings,  '  who  have  no  business  th-re  with  a  dignitary  at  the 
close.  The  coffin  is  set  down,  and  all  group  round.  Now,  in  the 
reality  all  the  religious  rites  are  done  in  the  church  :  a  «;ine^e  priest 
with  an  acolyte  holding  the  holy-water  stoup  suffices  — and  v,  i'h  how 
infinitely  better  effect  !  instead  of  overcrowding  the  chi:rchyard  and 
overpowering  tliC  leading  character*^,  wl>o  vacantly  stare  at  all  that  is 
going  on.  These  dreadful  processions,  greedily  engendered  on  tlie 
smallest  opening  in  the  text,  are  fatal  to  all  Shakespearean  eflects. 
I  would  "reform  them  altc^ether."  Nor  can  we  suppose  that 
Ophelia's  coffin  was  dumsily  lowered  down  by  ropes  mfco  ffsve^ 
and  that  the  pair  jumped  upon  her.  It  would  seem  from  tiie  ques- 
tiont  What  ceremony  next  that  the  body  was  left  waiting  by  the 
side  of  the  grave. 

Ordinals,  bishops,  and  priests  are  all  effective  figures  in  the 
Shakespearean  r^k;  but  on  the  stage  they  are  invariably  miscon- 
ceived in  spirit,  manner,  and  dress,  and  throw  an  av  of  grotesque- 
ness  over  the  chanu^eis.  We  find  the  Wokeys  and  others 
invariably  striding  about  in  fuD  canonicals  and  arrayed  in  fine  lace 
surplices,  &c.,  their  long  trains  streaming  and  rustling  alter  them. 
Anyone  who  knows  anything  of  these  matters  is  aware  that  in 
private  life  such  dignitaries  have  a  simple  dress,  or  "undress";  it  is 
on  high  occasions  only  that  the  state  robes  are  donned.  The  result 
of  this  false  system  is  to  impart  an  air  of  masquerading  to  the 
characters. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  this  exhibition  of  adorned  ritual  is 
reserved  only  for  high  occasions  of  state.  The  ordinary  course,  of 
things  is  plain,  homely,  and  practical.  A  grand  gate  procession  and 
the  high  altar  are  usually  seen  a&r  off,  because  given  in  a  great 
cathedral  or  church. 
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Many  will  i^call  tlie  prodigious  sensation  In  the  Irving  "  Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  caused  by  the  lovdy  picture  of  the  Church 
Scenes"  as  it  was  called.  Here  is  a  good  **  test  case,"  which  wiU  wdl 
illustrate  the  true  principles  of  dealing  with  Shakespearean  scenes. 
What  Sir  Henry  did  on  this  occasion  was  almost  univeisaUy  reoeiTed 
with  delight  and  enjoyment  as  the  legitimate  method  of  developing 
the  text  And  yet  I  think  it  can  be  shown  that  it  rather  dwindled 
than  expanded  the  meaning.  Here  was  a  grand  cathedral,  with 
lamps,  high  altar,  aisles  \  a  procession  with  aculytes,  friars,  boys, 
fumes  of  incense  ;  great  ecclesiastics  walking  -  all  which  seemed  to 
be  properly  suggested  by  the  scenic  direction,  "  The  inside  of  a 
church."  Eit  passant^  it  may  be  said  that  this  was  all  astray — no  such 
censers,  dresses,  &c.,  being  used  at  marriages.  Moreover,  it  seems 
opposed  to  the  text,  which  runs  :  "  Fhar  Francis,  be  brief  which 
implies  the  plain  form  of  marriage.  But  this  by  the  way.  So  it 
was  a  matter  between  the  Friar  and  the  parties — a  quiet,  retired 
business  in  a  comer  or  side^hapel  of  the  church.  One  feels  as  one 
reads  the  whole  scene  that  there  could  have  been  no  such  marriage 
of  state  with  a  procession,  and  the  parties  standing  at  the  high  altar ; 
for  no  conversation,  jesting,  or  discussions  could  take  phce  there, 
though  in  foreign  churches  this  may  be  done  in  comers,  passages, 
and  side-chapels.  The  simple  Friar,  being  about  to  '*  tie  the  knot," 
begins  at  once  to  put  the  questions  to  both  the  parties ;  then  the 
repudiation  is  made,  and  the  exciting  business  of  the  scene  sets  in. 
Tlie  pompous  show,  censers,  &c.,  it  will  be  seen,  are  thus  an 
excrescence  and  an  encumbrance.  How  improper,  too,  and  profane 
seems  Benedick  and  iicairicc's  flirtation  carried  on  at  the  very  rails 
of  the  altar,  with  their  light  quips  in  actual  presence  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament  which  both  believed  in  ! 

Tn  Shakespeare's  plays,  as  wc  know,  short  scenes  and  changes 
often  follow  each  other  rapidly.  These  are  easily  manageable  if 
they  are  dealt  with  as  "  scenes  "  in  the  strictest  sense  :  just  as  the 
French  have  always  called  a  new  "scene"  the  addition  or  with- 
drawal of  a  fresh  character.  In  fact,  the  scene  is  not,  as  the  vulgar 
think,  a  new  piece  of  painted  canvas.  How  admirably  "  general "  is 
the  bard  in  his  directiocis,  as  at  the  bq;inning  of  "Macbeth,"  when 
the  witches  appear  \  It  is  described  as  "an  open  place."  This,  of 
course,  referred  to  the  heathy  country  or  common ;  but  the  author 
clearly  meant  that  there  should  be  a  large  gtmroUfy^  with  no  par- 
ticulars to  meet  the  eye,  a  waste — something  on  land  sudi  as  we 
feel  in  looking  at  the  sea.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  paint  such 
a  generality.  All  the  scenes  in    Macbeth   have  this  vagueness— > 
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"  A  heath,"  "  Forres,"  "  A  room  in  the  Palace,"  "  Before  Macbeth's 
Cntle  "—which  suggests  Uie  tieatmetit  for  these  casual  scenes.  And 
the  treatment  should  be  casual  For  initance^  this  "  BeCore  Macbeth's 
OMde "  was  sunply  to  show  forth  the  leceptkm  of  Duncan  at  the 
gate  bjr  Lady  Madieth.  When  Sir  Henry  Irving  revived  the  play 
tfaeve  was  a  beautiAilly  and  eiaboaately  painted  monumental  stmctine^ 
with  lowers  and  gateway  and  frtas,  windows,  buttresses,  and 
every  "  cuigii  of  vantage  "  displayed.  The  incident  took  only  a  few 
minutes.  The  hostess  gave  her  welcome,  and  the  royal  guest  went 
in.  But  iliG  castle  was  over-einphasised  ;  it  seemed  a  pity  that  such 
a  work  should  have  so  short  a  spell  of  duty.  It  would  uot  be 
difficult  to  translate  the  shadowy  direction  "  Before  Macbeth's 
Castle  "  into  a  sort  of  sketch  that  would  correspond. 

The  Shakespearean  "battle  scenes,'  with  the  usual  "alarums  and 
excursions  " — what  is  to  be  done  with  them  We  know  the  sort  of 
thing  well  in  "  Henry  V.,"  "  Macbeth,"  and  the  rest  As  the  baide 
rages  the  orchestra  trumpeter  is  heard,  having  gone  behind  ;  and  while 
the  dram  keeps  rolling,  to  signify  rumbling  of  artillery,  half  a 
docen  awkward  fellows  in  helmets  and  chain  mail  hurry  in,  pursued 
by  as  many  of  the  other  side^  all  making  &  great  clatter  with  their 
tin  swords.  Then  one  or  two  tumble  down  over  each  other,  and  are 
presumed  to  be  wounded  or  dead,  the  rest  scurry  out,  and  the 
trampets  flourish "  again.  This  is  the  legitimate  and  only  way. 
An  us  have  seen  it  over  and  over  again— even  at  the  Lyceum. 
But  is  it  in  the  least  like  a  battle?  It  seems  utterly  removed  from 
even  the  notion  of  one.  Neither  now  with  rifles,  nor  then  with 
swords  and  shields,  were  battles  ever  like  this.  It  is  impossible  to 
dismiss  the  nuLioa  of  stage  super;^  luiublini^  uUuuL  ciiid  wrestling. 
The  grccil  panorama  of  the  Siege  of  Paris,  which  has  been  for 
years  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  seems  to  convey  the  true  feeling,  the 
mystery,  the  unseen  cannon,  and  yet  the  stillness  and  calm.  Vou 
cannot  represent  a  battle  or  "  an  army  "  with  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
nor  with  a  couple  of  hundred  which  have  to  be  compressed  on  to 
the  stage.  Numbers  will  not  express  the  army,  nor  even  a  crowd. 
Strange  to  say,  the  greater  the  cro>rd  the  less  like  a  crowd  does  it 
seem ;  the  figures  are  so  artifkaally  herded  together  that  they  look 
just  what  they  are — number  of  hired  and  dressed-up  persons 
exhibited  in  a  recess.  The  late  Sir  A  Harris  in  bis  pantomimes  used 
to  load  his  stage  in  this  way.  I  once  saw  a  ballet  on  a  Parisian  stsge^ 
the  Galt^  where  there  was  a  story  on  the  subject  of  "  Wines  ^ 
exhibited.  There  were  hardly  a  score  of  poformers;  but  so 
diamatic  and  animated  was  the  performance  of  each  that  they 
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seemed  to  fill  the  stage  and  to  be  multiplied  by  hundr^  ds.  One 
brilliant  creature  personified  champagne,  and  with  sparkiiiig  and 
many-twinkling  feet,  a  brilliant  song  delivered  as  if  inspired,  she 
carried  out  the  idea  completely.    But  to  return  to  our  battles. 

No  one  could  see  a  battle  so  closely  as  an  audience  is  privileged 
to  see  it ;  but  that  is  a  detail.  But,  if  the  concession  must  be  made, 
the  battle  should  be  acted  dramaticaliy.  Half  a  dosen  men  could 
convey  that  they  belonged  to  a  gieat  unseen  anny ;  they  should  not 
fight  in  the  established  damsy  way,  but  bIsow  anxiety  and  expres- 
siveness—looking oat  for  the  enemy,  advancing,  retresting,  The 
aimy  ts^  in  foct^  im/  to  be  seen,  but  to  be  felt  We  are  to  be  con- 
scious that  it  is  at  hand.  The  vulgar  methods  of  sounding  cannon 
by  the  agency  of  the  big  drum  aie  never  like  the  "real  thing," 
because  it  is  so  lil»  what  it  is— a  drum.  We  have  only  to  recaO 
the  sound  of  distant  artillery  to  feel  that  these  drum  noises  aie  too 
near  and  too  loud.  Every  sound  on  the  stage  is  too  close — there  is 
no  graduation  ;  the  rat-tat  of  a  knock  is  in  the  room,  and  distant 
music  is  close  at  hand,  at  the  prompicr  i  desk. 

Then  as  to  single  combats,  such  as  those  of  *'  Richard  III." 
and  "  Macbeth  "  ?  As  done,  they  are  always  unreal  and  conventional  to 
a  degree.  There  is  never  anything  vital  or  agitating.  The  detest- 
able strokes  of  the  sword  are  parried  over  and  over  again  ;  they 
have  plainly  been  rehearsed  and  prepared.  Here,  too,  there  is 
undue  length  and  deliberation.  In  real  life  Richard  and  Richmond 
would  have  bad  it  over  in  a  few  seconds ;  two  or  three  despeiate 
lunges^  with  the  exhaustion  and  forcing  back  of  the  weaker  com- 
batant, would  have  been  infinitely  more  eflective.  But  every  leading 
actor  must  have  his  protracted  fight ;  even  for  the  gallery's  sake  he 
will  not  bate  you  a  stroke  of  it 

The  fencing  in  ^  Hamlet "  offers  a  precious  opportunity  which 
in  an  the  revivals  is  made  the  most  of.  It  is  to  be  a  grand  fencing 
match :  the  King  and  the  Court  group  themselves  round,  deliberate 
preparations  are  made ;  the  combatants  try  their  muscles  and  the 
quality  of  their  weapons,  &c.  It  all  takes  time  ;  yet,  what  was  it  but 
a  cabual  buut  ? — as  one  might  say  in  a  country  house,  *'  Have  a  turn 
with  the  gloves?"  or  "  I'll  play  you  a  game  of  billiards,  giving  you  so 
mudL**  The  tremendous  okninity  of  the  "match"  takes  away 
all  probability.  The  wrestling  in  "As  You  Like  It"  is  another 
favourite  opportunity  for  the  revivalist.  As  I  once  saw  it,  tiie 
ground  was  actually  staked  out  and  roped  round.  There  were  pre- 
paratory solemnities,  sthppings,  &c.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
fendog,  it  should  be  merely  a  casual  incident. 
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Maclise's  picture  of  the  "  Play  Scene  in  *  Hamlet'  "  shows  us  a 
regular  stage  with  a  proscenium,  the  King  and  his  Court  ;^roupcd 
symmetrically  as  in  our  day,  which  is  a  mistake.    It  is  clear  from 
the  text  that  the  players  performed  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  perhaps 
on  a  slightly  raised  platform.    The  King  and  courtiers  sat  round, 
just  as  at  a  royal  concert  they  would  sit  and  listen  to  some  great 
smger.    We  can  recall  the  effective  business  Sir  Henry  Irving  made 
of  the  Play  Scene :  his  burst  at  the  poisoning  in  the  garden  ; 
"  his  name's  Gonzago,"  &c.,  all  delivered  in  a  perfect  torrent,  and  his 
sinking  down  into  the  King's  chair.    Nothing  could  be  more  dramatic 
or  effective.    But  in  the  play  it  is  surely  quite  different  Hamlet 
says,  "You  shall  see  anon  how  the  murderer  gets  the  love  of 
Gonzago's  wife,"  which  touches  the  King  to  the  quick,  and  he  rises 
to  go  out   Ophelia  calls  attention  to  it — **  the  King  rises  " ;  the 
Queen«  alanned,  asks  what  ails  him  ;  and  then  old  Polonius  oidcrs 
the  play  to  be  stepped,  and  the  King  calls  out»  *<  Give  me  some 
light  I   Away,"  f>.  I  would  go  to  my  room ;  and  the  obsequious 
Gourtters  echo  the  call  for  lights. 

It  is  clear  that  the  real  centre  of  attraction  is  the  King  and  the 
way  in  which  he  is  affected ;  but  by  modem  readings  all  interest 
is  devoted  to  Hamlet,  who  breeds  a  perfect  riot 

As  we  survey  the  marvel  of  greenery  in  Mr.  Tree's  Twelfth 
Night,"  with  its  termces,  steps,  and  flower-beds,  we  can  only  think, 
**  What  a  business  it  must  have  been  to  arrange  all  this  in  the  time, 
and  what  a  vast  number  of  carpenters  must  have  been  employed  !  ** 
Now,  with  a  Shakespearean  play  we  ought  not  to  ha\  c  even  a  thought 
of  what  scenery  and  apjxn  atus  are  before  us.    And  in  this  particular 
case  we  might  ask  ^vliat  is  gained  to  the  illustration  of  the  play 
and  its  characters  ?   W  ho  can  tell  that  the  owner  actually  possessed 
so  magtitficent  a  **  Plaisaunce  "  as  this  ?    It  is  all  pure  assumption. 
The  stage  direction  is  simply  "a  garden."    Neither  Malvolio  nor 
his  lady  \K)X  anyone  e]se  is  o!ie  whit  bettered  by  these  palatial 
surroundings.   They  arc  rather  worsened.    They  seem  lost  and 
swallowed  up,  scarcely  suited  to  their  surroundings.    In  short,  what 
we  want  in  a  "  revival  "  is  that  there  should  be  a  limit,  and  this  limit 
should  be  the  simplest  possible  illustration  of  the  situation.    In  the 
matter  of  **8olo  singing,"  often  found  in  the  plays,  it  is  wonderful 
how  the  conventions  of  the  scene  have  overpowered  the  meaning 
and  force,  and  missed  the  point 

The  Shakespearean  dance,  again,  b  always  over-emphasised. 
The  decks  are  cleared"  as  it  were,  the  action  stopped;  the 
dancers  form  in  line^  the  rest  look  on.  This  was  so  in  the  Lyceum 
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"Henry  VIII."  The  man  in  the  orchestra,  virtually  among  the 
audiLHce,  raises  his  stick,  the  fiddlers  "  scraping,"  the  double-bass 
player  bending  over  his  big  instrument.  Then  the  dancers  set  to 
work.  It  thus  loses  all  connection  with  the  piece,  and  becomes  a 
detached  show  for  an  audience. 

I  really  believe  that  costume,  in  these  revivals,  should  be  in  a 
manner  generic.  In  the  old  days  there  used  to  be  regular  "  stock  " 
dresses  of  this  generic  kind,  which  the  audience  understood  and 
recQgDised — such  as  red  velvet  and  ermine  for  *'the  king,"  trunks 
and  hose  for  courtiers,"  just  as  the  vurtuous  countryman  in  the 
old  comedies  always  sported  a  red  waistcoat  The  cofiect  aichso- 
logical  dresses  of  modem  days  convey  nothing  to  tl\e  audience,  for 
they  are  not  skilled  in  such  matters.  They  take  tbem  on  trust. 
Such,  therefore,  cannot  add  to  the  drama^  eflect  The  gorgeous, 
glittering  suits,  "  designed  by  Mr.  Percy  Anderson  "  or  Messrs.  Alias, 
and  which  figure,  :>ay,  in  the  Venetian  plays — satins,  silks,  velvets, 
all  bejewelled— are  absolutely  disturbing,  for  no  Venetian  nobleman 
ever  could  have  appeared  thus  arrayed  in  the  public  streets.  Every- 
day costumes  show  signs  of  use  and  wear,  as  though  the  wearers 
were  accustomed  to  wear  them.  On  the  stage  they  seem  to  be  what 
they  are,  mere  fancy  dresses.  Thus  there  is  a  coii^ant  suggestion 
of  unreality  throughout  the  piece  \  the  notion  of  all  being  dressed 
up"  for  the  occasion  forces  on  us  the  conviction  that  here  are 
mere  players*  What  would  you  have,  then  ?  Merc  indications  or 
suggestions  of  sumptuous  dress— low,  well-shaded  colours ;  light  such 
as  is  found  in  an  ordinary  lighted  room,  not  a  general  blaze  as 
from  a  searchlight  directed  from  the  galleiy,  and  giviiig  no  shadows 
or  relief.  The  treatment,  indeed,  of  the  figures  should  be  almost 
sculptural. 

Another  abuse  which  seems  to  be  antagonistic  to  Shakespearean 
scenes  is  the  overwhelming  flood  of  light  in  which  they  are  bathed, 
or  even  steeped.  This  fiery  illumination  is  thought  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  splendour  of  the  colours  and  cast  a  brilliance  on 
the  actors  and  actresses.  Most  of  us  will  recall  the  elaborate  setting 
of  the  Lyceum  "Roineo  and  Juliet" — the  gorgeous  gardens,  liut 
these  gardens,  with  even  their  trees  and  leaves  and  flower-beds,  were 
all  ablaze  with  a  profuse  yellow  light ;  the  lovers  seemed  to  be 
moving  about  in  a  furnace,  the  glittering  dresses  sparkled  in  the 
glow.  Yet  no  one  thought  for  a  moment  that  this  "  blinding  witli 
excessive  light"  was  unnatural  or  like  nothing  to  be  seen  on  earth. 
But  worse  than  this,  the  !)eautiful  speeches  could  not  have  their  full 
efiect  when  delivered  under  such  conditions  of  glare. 
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We  caD  now  lee  at  South  KeDsington  l^itseum  a  whole  series  of 
veqr  beautiful  drawinp  for  "The  Wioter's  Tale**  and  other  pieces, 
and  the  designs  seem  more  refined  and  artistic  than  irtiat  is  in^ogue 
now.  We  had  not  then  the  "  fierce  light,"  electric  or  other,  that 
beats  upon  the  stage,  and  there  was  full  opportunity  for  painting 
and  colouriiii^.  1  hese  chAiiiiiDg  tilings  are  well  worth  inspection, 
and  show  what  pains  were  taken  with  the  famous  revivals. 

What  is  more  depressiny^  than  the  tradiiiuiul  methods  of  present- 
ing the  humorous  Sh.ikc^spearean  personagt-s,  such  as  Dogberry, 
Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  AnJicw,  (lobbo,  Touchstone,  the  Grave-digger, 
ike.}  The  exaggerati  i i  IniiTcf mery  and  overdo?Te  emphasis  make  the 
heart  sick.  The  prcvaihng  mode  is  a  sort  ol  music-hall  treatment  or 
extiavagant  clowning,"  every  sentence  being  absurdly  pointed,  and 
given  **for  ail  that  it  is  worth."  The  thing,  too,  is  dragged  out  and  dwelt 
upon  as  much  as  possible,  as  in  the  drunkenness  of  Sir  Toby  and 
his  companion.  This,  of  course,  is  out  of  all  proportioti  to  the  rest 
of  the  play.  Now,  this  sort  of  humour  requires  quite  another  manner 
of  treatment ;  it  should  have  a  sort  of  dignity*  a  complete  and  con- 
vincing sincerity,  as  though  the  peffarmer  wert  quite  umomaem  that 
he  was  funny— a  general  quietude  and  reserve.  One  might  take  for 
model  some  shrewd,  **  pawky  "  Scot,  who  is  well  persuaded  of  his  own 
importance^  and  does  not  mean  to  amuse  or  cause  Uug^ter.  But 
this  reading  it  would  be  hopeless  to  expect,  for  there  are  so  many 
time-honoured  ''gags"  and  ''wheezes,"  which  with  the  regulsj 
tradition  have  been  handed  down.  Such  is  the  dreadful  bit  of  "  busi* 
ness  "  of  the  grave-digger's  series  of  waistcoats,  which  he  strips  off 
to  the  number  of  a  dozen  at  the  least  -  a  thing  utterly  meaningless 
and  witliout  the  least  humorous  point.  And  who  has  ever  seen  a 
satisfacluiy  Touchstone  ?  His  caustic  speeches  have  a  sly,  hidden 
humour  which  the  performer  thinks  it  needful  to  labour  and  empha- 
sise and  make  appear  extravagantly  comic,  to  the  actual  destruction 
of  the  meaninsj.  The  whole  usually  falls  flat,  the  audience  not 
seeing  the  pomt :  while,  from  the  player's  over-done  enjoyment,  they 
expect  some  exquisite  jest,  which  is  not  revealed  to  them.  The 
drunken  scene  in  "Twelfth  Night"  by  being  overdone  becomes 
almost  repulsive^  a  spectacle  of  fellows  reeling  about  like  navvies  in 
a  pot-house.  Now,  Sir  Toby  and  Sir  Andrew  were  gentlemen,  who 
were  merely  "elevated,"  which  manifested  itself  in  singing  the  songs 
that  roused  up  Malvolio.  They  were  not  "  beastly  drunk,"  as  shown 
in  Mr.  Tree's  version,  and  this  is  proved  by  the  sensible  way  in 
which  they  planned  their  trick  on  Bfalvolio. 

It  wiU  be  remembered  how  the  capable  old  Mrs.  Stirling  alwaya 
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developed  ihc  Xarbc  so  effectively  as  to  overpower  ever}'  other  cha- 
racter that  was  near  her,  so  weighty  and  telling  were  her  methods. 
Yet  it  disturb(  d  the  order  of  the  play.  She  seemed  what  she  was  not, 
the  whole  controller  of  that  liousehold  ;  even  when  she  was  off  the 
scene  w  e  looked  for  her,  she  seemed  so  masterful. 

So  with  Bottom,  who  became  quite  a  protagonist,  and  is  turned 
into  a  most  important  personage.  It  was  merely  the  slightest  sketch, 
tooched  €H  p€usani — a  few  local  tradesmen  attempting  theatricals  in 
their  own  way,  what  was  beyond  them.  A  smile^  a  laugh,  and  we 
are  done  with  them.  They  passed  across  the  scene.  But  at  Her 
Ma|e8t/8  it  became  the  feature  of  the  piece. 

This  working  up ''of  subsidiaiy  characters,  in  truth,  destroys 
the  whole  proportion  of  the  diama.  It  dislocates  the  symmetry 
when  we  ilnd  Bottom,  the  Nurse,  Dogberry,  the  Grave-digger,  and 
the  rest  dereloped  so  extravagantly.  We  b^n  to  think  that  they 
OQ^t  to  have  a  m<»e  important  part  in  the  drama,  and  they  rather 
overpower  the  legitimate  characters.  In  Mr.  Tree's  "Twelfth 
Night''  no  one  could  go  away  without  feeling  that  Malvolio  was  the 
leading  personage  of  the  whole,  and  next  to  him  the  over-boisterous 
drunken  group.  All  the  sweet  and  poetical  portion  seemed  f  idedand 
inefficient  by  comparison.  The  true  method  of  doing  justice  lo  these 
humorous  episodes  is  to  treat  them  en  passant,  as  it  were — lightly  to 
touch  them  and  then  let  them  go  as  ligliil} . 

The  recent  success  of  the  "  old  morality  "  play,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary effect  it  left  on  the  public,  were  really  owing  to  the  sound 
principles  I  have  been  trying  to  set  forth.  Were  Shakespeare's 
pieces  dealt  with  under  conditions  and  modifications  after  the  same 
fiisMon,  they  might  be  found  quite  as  impressive.  There  was  no 
scenery  to  speak  of;  there  was  simply  an  ''abstract  stage,"  somewhat 
after  the  Greek  pattern,  a  sort  of  generalised  ioeus  in  pia^  which  might 
be  anything  or  anywhere.  Indeed,  the  only  weak  points  were  where 
there  was  an  attempt  at  scenic  representation— the  two  alcoves  at  the 
sides  where  the  **  Good  Works'*  were  placed,  which  had  quite  a  dumsy 
air.  The  characters  and  incidents  stood  by  themselves,  unassisted 
and  tmadomed,  and  each,  in  consequence,  seemed  to  fill  the  stage. 
I  could  fancy  some  earnest  revivalist  "coming  along"  and  seeking  to 
treat  the  piece  after  the  popular  methods,  bringing  on  crowds,  &c., 
and  showing  Everyman  as  the  centre  of  a  l)and  of  reveller*?,  with  rich 
dicbses,  ban(|uetings,  and  tht  lik(?.  There  would  be  visions,  the 
electric  light  in  profusion,  and  at  ihe  close  an  apotheosis  of  Every- 
man himself,  all  which  would  be  quite  legitimate  according  to 
revivalist  principles,  and,  it  might  be  claimed,  was  contained  or 
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implied  by  tbe  text.  But  the  whole  chann  of  Eveiyiiian  would 
have  vanished. 

The  finale  of  Hamlet,"  wbeie  nearly  all  the  cfaaracten  areldUed 
together,  has  excited  the  ridicule  of  our  neigliboun,  tlie  Fiencfa. 
We  are  a  very  literal  people  and  have  little  imagination,  otherwise  we 
should  have  long  since  found  methods  to  make  the  scene  appear 
plausible  and  convincing.  This,  I  fanqs  could  be  done  if  we  were 
by  a  strong  effort  to  throw  ourselves  into  the  author's  mind  and  strive 
to  find  what  he  actually  intended,  which  was  certainly  not  the  usual 
grotesque  result.  The  players,  however,  cannot  resist  making  the 
most  of  their  fencing  bout,  dying,  &:c.  We  are  constantly  invited  to 
admire  how  elegantly  such  a  one  used  the  foils,  how  he  had  "  lessons 
from  old  Bertrand,"  &c.  There  is  a  deal  of  by-play  as  to  the 
changing  of  the  foils,  the  killinq;  of  I^aertes,  then  of  the  King, 
and  the  Queen's  death  by  poison.  All  things  are  huddled,  as  it 
were,  upon  one  another,  and  have  to  be  "  got  through  "  somehow. 
And  yet  all  the  time  they  are  not  unnatural  It  is  natural  that  the 
King  should  get  Laertes  to  "pink  "  Hamlet,  that  Hamlet,  discovering 
the  trick,  should  kill  Laertes,  and  also  the  King  who  had  aimed  at 
his  life.  It  is  the  poisoning  of  the  Queen  that  spoils  the  test — it  b 
always  so  unnaturally  done.  The  first  three  killings  should  be  in  a 
whirl  The  Queen  usually  gives  an  absurd  stage  cry  and  dies ;  but 
were  this  done  with  deliberation,  as  in  life,  there  would  be  no 
grotesque  effect  She  should  command  the  scene  for  the  moment. 
There  shouki  be  first  agitation  and  signs  of  suffering  from  the  poison, 
then  a  fiunt  cry.  The  eyes  of  the  others  should  be  drawn  towards 
her.  What  she  says  should  be  in  a  low  voice.  She  should  seem  to 
die  gradually,  l  ut  not  at  any  fixed  moment. 

The  last  stage  clireclion  in  "  Hamlet  "  is  "  A  dead  march.  Exeunt, 
bearing  off  the  dead  bodies,"  after  which  "  a  peal  of  ordnance  "  is 
shot  off.  This  lifting  and  bearing  off  "dead  bodies  "  is  always  an 
awkward  business.  The  "Super  soldiers"  do  it  clumsily  and  with 
difficulty.  We  always  fear  they  may  drop  their  burden.  Then  as  a 
"  slow  march  "  strikes  up  they  must  fall  into  step,  walking  two  and 
two>  &c.,  and  in  time,  which  is  quite  unlike  anything  in  life,  and  in 
a  similar  situation. 

A  favourite  Shakespearean  convention  is  the  march  played  in  tbe 
orchestra  while  the  King,  Queen,  and  the  whole  **  Court"  enter  in 
solemn  state,  almost  walking  in  time  to  the  music;  We  see  the 
conductor  interposed  between  us  and  them,  and  beating  time. 
The  Royal  pair,  say  in  **  Hamlet,"  walk  last  llie  cpurriers  advance 
two  and  two,  or  three  and  two;  "guards,"  it  may  be,  bring  up  the 
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tear.  This  sort  of  stilted  business  is  not  warranted  by  the  text  or 
the  situation.  Royalties  in  real  life  do  not  promenade  it  in  this  way. 
No  doubt  they  should  have  a  retinue  of  two  or  three  attendants  ; 

but  it  is  clear  that  the  King  and  Queen,  having  private  family 
matters  to  discuss,  would  not  do  so  bcioic  such  a  crowd. 

The  whole  of  this  procession  business,  whatever  be  the  shape 
it  takes,  is  always  unnalural  and  unlike  real  life.  It  is  expected  that 
it  must  defile  in  serpentine  fashion  round  the  stage,  obviously  to 
give  the  audience  a  crood  view  of  the  dresses,  &:c.  These  evolutions 
whether  of  "the  army"  returning?  from  victory  or  of  a  religious 
procession,  are  all  panoramic  and  have  naught  to  do  with  dramatic 
acUon.  We  never  can  shut  out  the  idea  of  the  square  enclosed  box 
within  which  they  must  be  executed.  But  the  real  objection  is  that 
it  is  unlike  anything  in  life.  Crowds  arrayed  in  the  streets  or  in 
court-yards  do  not  proceed  to  walk  round  and  round  in  this  way. 
This  truth  should  be  laid  to  heart :  that  it  is  impossible  to  present 
any  idea  of  a  true  crowd  on  the  boards  unless  in  a  symbolical 
fa^on — the  area  is  too  contracted. 

The  "Chorus"  has  always  been  considered  an  old-ftshioned 
excrescence  and  nuisance  by  those  arranging  the  Bard's  plays.  It 
has  been  retained,  however,  on  the  grounds  of  propriety  or  tradition, 
though  treated  as  a  sort  of  recitation  and  without  any  attempt  at 
giving  its  dramatic  meaning  or  inspiration.  I  confess  1  never  saw 
its  full  significance  and  unlity  until  recently,  in  the  very  intelligent 
jMoiiison-Waller  revival  of  "  Henry  V."  There  it  seemed  to  be  an 
essential  element  of  the  drama,  so  admirably  and  dramatically  was 
it  dealt  with.  It  seemed  to  furnish  a  useful  and  intellectual  device 
for  scene-changing,  and  to  expound  how  the  spectator  passed  from 
ICngland  to  France,  so  bright  and  intelligent  was  Miss  Lily 
Hanbury's  declamation,  so  real,  too,  and  earnest  She  sat  enthroned 
in  a  high  Siddons's  chair  as  she  spoke — an  intelligent  idea.  As  I 
recollect,  the  old  fashion  was  that  a  sort  of  Minerva  in  a  helm  and 
holding  out  a  spear  should  stalk  forth  and  '*  spout"  at  the  audience 
— an  artificial,  pantomime  method.  But  Miss  Hanbury's  Chorus 
seemed  an  actual  portion  of  the  play  itself,  so  persuasive  and 
interesting  was  it  It  was  possibly  only  by  an  accident  that  it  came 
to  be  thus  effective^  but  by  and  by  we  may  gradually  reach  to 
the  true  interpretation  of  aU  these  Shakespearean  excrescences,  as 
they  are  thought  to  be,  by  the  simple  recipe  of  presenting  them  as 
the  author  intended,  without  overloading  them  with  additions  and 
decorations.  It  may  be  so.  This  excellent  i)erformance,  by  the  way, 
also  illustrated  the  absurdities  of  the  stage  lighting.    On  being  seated 
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before  a  "  front  doth  the  whole  range  of  the  footlights  was  suArod 
to  play  on  the  actress's  face  in  a  very  disagreeable  way,  to  the  )sm 
of  allefleet 

There  is  nothing  so  destructive  of  illusion  and  dramatic  effect  as 
the  slage  music  in  the  form  it  is  commonly  rendered,  ii  sup- 
posed to  colour  or  intensify  the  situation.  We  know  iliai  tlie  moment 
has  come  by  the  "  conductor "  getting  into  his  seat,  and  beginning 
to  beat  time  for  the  movinp  strams,  his  waving  arms  being  con- 
spicuous in  the  middle  of  the  stage.  Here  is  at  once  a  link  with  ^ 
prosy  outer  world  ;  it  brings  us  down  to  earth  again.  1 1  would  be 
different  were  the  executants  wholly  concealed,  the  music  floating 
upwards  from  some  unseen  region.  How  absurd  in  ^  **  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  when  the  fidries  are  fluttering  abofot  in 
their  dances,  crossing  and  recrossing  in  the  diadoif%  to  see  the 
fiddlers  hard  at  work  over  their  shaded  lamps,  and  the  oondnctBr, 
whose  moment  has  nom  come^  gestiadating  away  at  Mendelssola\ 
music  1  So  with  the  minstrel  who  has  to  warble  some  of  die 
Shakespearean  lilts,  say  ^  Hey  nonny,**  and  who^  we  are  as  certain  ss 
we  are  of  our  existence,  is  Mr.  Jack  Robertson  or  Hr.  Curtice  Pounds 
masquerading  it,  for  so  the  bills  tell  us. 

In  the  common  arrangement  the  play  is  interrupted,  and  the 
song  is  virtually  performed  for  ihu  audience,  d'hc  smgcr  stands 
forward  and  pretends  to  play  his  lute — the  orclieslra  accomfjanies. 
We  turn  to,  say,  a  scene  in  Act  TII.  of  "Henry  VIII. and  get  some 
light.  The  Queen  and  some  of  her  women  are  workmg  together,  and 
she  says : 

Take  thy  lute,  wench  :  my  tool  grows  sad  with  troubles : 
Sing,  uid  disperse  'em  if  thou  canst,  && 

The  other  then  begins  "Orpheus  with  his  lute,"  which  is  quite 
a  prqpoSf  for  she  sings  that 

In  sweet  music  is  such  art, 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 
Fall  asleep,  or,  hearing,  die. 

Is  there  not  here  dramatic  action  and  a  guide  for  treatment  ?  The 
wench  ^  should  unobtnisi^y,  and  unconsdous  of  the  audienoe» 
softly  warble  her  comforting  notes ;  the  others  should  turn  their  laces 
to  the  smger  as  if  enjoying  the  strain  and  comforted  by  it.  Of  course 
it  would  be  more  conventional  and  effective  to  stand  up  and  come 
forward,  ignoring  the  Queen  and  the  other  "wenche^/  and  take  the 
time  from  the  stick-waving  leader.  The  hit,  having  been  set  by  Sir 
^l^w:  Sullivan  or  by  some  one  of  his  measure,  is  sore  to  wind 
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up  with  an  obstreperous  orchestral  passage,  during  which,  unless 
encored,  the  wench  returns  to  her  seat. 

The  "  Hamlet  "  fencing  match  is  always  done  Sti-undum  artem — 
with  the  proper  carU  and  tkrcc^  which  always  suggests  something 
artificial  and  like  an  exhibition.  A  crowd  looi<ing  on  from  sucli  a 
distance  as  the  audience  is  would  gather  no  more  than  that  there 
was  a  general  interchange  of  passes,  rapid  scuffling  going  on. 
The  deliberate  mechanism  of  the  science  is  quite  too  trivial  for  the 
aeene.  The  single  combats  with  broadswords  are^  even  v/cm^  v«y 
moch  after  the  pattern  of  the  Master  Crummles's  encounter.  Who 
has  ever  seen  a  cudgelling  administered  naturally  on  the  icenes 
yet  the  Bard  has  many  such.  It  is  very  evident  how  the  wielder 
of  the  BtidL,  after  his  threatening  flourish,  invariably  checks  its 
descent  as  it  touches  the  shoulder  of  the  victim.  This  dumsy 
method  is  quite  palpable  to  all,  and  does  really  seem  the  one  way 
of  carrying  out  die  stag^  direction  ^  Butts  him.*  But  is  it  worth 
while  eidiibiting  a  beating  when  everyone  knows  and  can  see  that  it 
is  a  mere  sham,  and  that  the  fellow  is  not  being  beaten  ? 

Another  matter  that  is  never  considered  in  these  revivals  ii>  ihe 
direction  that  ends  every  one  (I  ihmk)  of  the  plays  ;  so  soon  as  the 
last  word  is  spoi^en  the  curtain  does  not  descend,  but  the  players  go 
off — ^^Exeuntr  TbLT!  is  as  much  dramatic  interest  or  expression  in 
ti  c  g(  nng-off  from  the  scene  as  in  the  entering  on  it.  But  there  is  a 
total  dearth  of  niterest  or  expression  in  the  regimental  drawing  up 
of  the  players  in  a  row,  and  then  waiting  solemnly  as  the  curtain 
descends  and  covers  them  in.  With  the  final  cessation  of  the  action 
there  is  no  cause  for  them  to  remain. 

JuUefs  balcony,  from  which  so  much  lovely  poesy  is  discoursed, 
cannot  be  accommodated  on  any  average  stage,  the  usual  condition 
being  that  Romeo'b  head  all  but  touches  the  botfeom  miL  A  pair  of 
lovers  are  making  love,  one  on  the  ground,  the  other  in  the  balcany ; 
such  are  the  conditions.  It  is  always  forgotten  that  the  balcony  in 
Italian  cities  is  a  sort  of  hggia  or  pbu:e  of  promenade.  I  coutd 
&ncy  it  placed  comerwise,  with  only  one  end  or  a  side  visible. 

This  balcony  cannot  be  placed  high  up,  as  the  architectural  con 
struction  would  be  difficult  or  impossible ;  if  placed  low  it  is  acces- 
sible to  the  lover.  A  solid  stone  log^a  bucii  as  the  scenic  artist 
would  contrive  would  have  the  effect  of  a  terrace ;  a  mere  small 
balcony  would  offer  no  room,  and  cramp  the  Juliet's  movtnicius. 
We  hear,  and  have  heard,  a  great  deal  about  this  "  Balcony  Scene," 
and  we  have  all  seen  many  a  heroine  of  the  balcony  ;  and  the 
Bard  may  have  felt  instinctively  the  difficulties  to  which  his  heroine 
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would  be  exposed  But  on  kx)kiiig  to  the  text  we  find  that  there 
is  no  balcony  at  all«  and  that  Juliet "  appeais  at  a  window."  How 
infinitely  moie  dnunatiG,  and  what  infinitely  better  facilities  for  pose 
and  gncefttl  gestures,  withdrawals^  and  reappearances  does  this  offer  1 

Variations  of  lev^  on  the  ground  are  not  inconsistent  with 
illusion,  but  variations  or  breaks  in  a  vertical  surface  a.re  so. 
Indication  is  the  true  method  ;  a  balcony  or  its  "quiddity,"  as  Elia 
might  put  it,  should  be  suggested.  All  the  spectacle  requires  is 
that  Juliet  should  be  separated  by  some  sort  of  barrier  from  her 
lover.  Here  again  it  is  imjxjssible  for  a  mere  layman  to  show  how 
the  thing  is  to  be  done  ;  but  it  is  for  the  scenic  craftsman  to  work 
it  out,  having  been  supplied  with  the  principle. 

I  remember  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert,  on  whom  I  was  once  urgiqg  the 
necessity  of  cloths,"  asking  me  how  this  balcony  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet "  was  to  be  treated.  It  must  be  constructive.  Here  was  a  scene 
within  a  scene :  an  adjunct  just  as  much  as  a  practicable''  door 
or  a  window*  I  confess  that  seems  a  serious  objection ;  but  it  merely 
seems  so^  for  in  theory  the  balcony  does  not  belong  to  the  stag^ 
and  is  really  "  off "  it  A  balcony  on  the  sti^e  is  quite  impracticable^ 
and  conveys  no  illusion  ;  for,  from  lack  of  spacer  it  must  be  a  few 
feet  over  the  Romeo's  head.  In  real  life  no  one  could  witness  an 
interview  between  anyone  on  a  balcony  and  a  person  on  the  ground 
If  he  were  near  enough  to  hear  what  was  going  on  he  would  have 
to  be  close  under  it,  while  Juliet  would  be  aloft,  near  the  flies ;  if 
he  were  to  pass  away  to  a  clislance,  so  as  to  have  the  diminishing 
ettect  of  the  perspective,  he  could  not  sec  or  hear  anything.  The 
truth  is,  the  difficulty  is  insoluble;  whence  one  might  draw  ihe 
conclusion  that  the  situation  is  undramatic,  i.e.  not  to  be  treated 
acenically. 

But  unless  we  start  with  the  idea  that  the  stage  is  what  the  name 
betokens — a  raised  platform  in  the  centre  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veniently exhibiting  the  performers — ^we  shall  never  reach  the  true 
principles  of  illusion.  We  now  always  consider  it  a  sort 
enclosed  place,  like  a  peep-show.  In  the  earliest  days,  when  the 
first  notion  occurred  of  making  a  number  of  persons  stand  in  the 
middle  and  give  a  mimic  representation  of  what  goes  on  in  lif^ 
only  the  words  and  acting  would  be  thought  of.  The  idea  of  huge 
screens  and  stretched  canvas  painted  over,  with  blazing  lights  in  all 
di lections,  was  undreamed  of.  The  whole  play  was  comprised  in 
the  individuals  and  in  what  they  said ;  the  imagination  supplied 
the  scene  and  ill  the  rest.  At  a  later  stage  we  find  this  wooden 
platform  enlarged  and  developed  into  the  Greek  stage — a  stone 
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building  with  steps  and  a  canopy,  and  one  scene  ingeniously  made 
general^  outdoor  as  well  as  indoor.  I'his  old  ideal  of  a  platform 
was  maintained  until  very  recently  in  stage  construction,  by  pro- 
jecting the  stage  forwaid  between  the  columns  of  the  proscenium 
into  the  pit  This  conveyed  that  the  st:ige  was  detached  and 
belonged  to  the  mgions  beyond  the  arch.  The  result  was  that  the 
actor  came  forward  into  the  body  of  the  house^  and  that  often  a 
good  deal  of  the  action  went  on  in  front  of  the  curtain  line  This 
seemed,  as  it  were^  to  detach  and  set  free  the  performers,  who  langed 
in  a  space  not  bounded  by  screens.  Within  recent  years  all  this 
has  been  changed,  the  "  fore  stage  "  cut  off  and  added  to  the  pit, 
and  the  players  driven  back  within  the  arch* 

In  our  model  Shakespearean  revival  the  monstrous  structures  of 
builL  up  scenery  should  be  unknown,  and  cloths  the  only  scenery 
used.  This  should  be  the  idea,  though  of  course  concession  must 
be  made  to  modern  fashion.  But  the  cloth  and  wings,  with  a 
low  degree  of  light  and  a  special  system  of  painting  adapted  to 
that  lighting,  should  be  the  method.  If  this  were  all  carefully 
and  scientifically  wrought  out,  we  should  have  an  abstract  and 
generalised  system,  which,  though  far  off  from  what  ought  to  be, 
would  harmonise  with  the  spirituality  of  the  Shakespeare  pieces. 
All  these  elements,  abused  and  exaggerated — dress,  scenes,  colours, 
lights,  crowds —act  and  react  on  each  other. 

PERCY  FITZiiERALD. 


VOL.  ccxciv.  Na  ao6S. 
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THE  MIDLAND  BROOK, 

WE  know  quite  well  what  a  brook  is^  but  we  are  rather  puzzled 
as  to  how  to  define  it  In  scientific  language,  we  suppose, 
it  would  be  classed  as  a  feeder  or  a  tributary,  but  we  cannot  regard 
either  of  these  definitions  as  satisfactory  ;  the  first  is  too  utilitarian, 
and  the  second  is  too  suggestive  of  Cxsar  and  other  forms  of  exact 
knowledge.  Nor  do  we  find  it  more  happily  placed  in  the  popular 
idiom.  A  brook  is  not  a  river,  nor  is  it  a  ditch  ;  the  one  name  is 
inexact,  the  other  insulting.  A  brook  is — —  but  we  are  still  puzzled, 
and  must  go  to  our  task  more  subtly.  WTien  you  find  a  stream  that 
is  neither  so  great  but  that  a  reasonably  active  man  encumbered 
with  rod,  landing-net,  and  creel  can  without  rashness  attempt  to 
jump  across  it  at  least  three  times  in  every  mile,  nor  so  small  but 
that  it  is  capable  of  maintaining  a  few  trout,  then  you  may  conclude 
that  what  you  have  found  may  be  a  brook.  We  say  "  may,**  because 
there  are  also  bums  and  becks  which  would  fulfil  the  conditions  we 
have  laid  down.  As  a  rule,  it  is  easy  to  distinguidi  a  bum  or  beck 
(except  for  the  Hampshire  beck  they  are  practically  the  same)  from 
a  brook.  The  main  point  of  difference  is  mud.  Your  right-minded 
brook  is  rich  in  mud,  while  your  bum  has  little  or  none^  and  seeks 
to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  by  rocks  and  shingle.  The  Hampshire 
beck,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  a  thing  by  itself,  a  sort  of  miniature 
chalk-slream  readily  to  be  distinguished  from  a  brook  by  the  clear- 
ness of  its  water  and  the  consistency  of  its  bed,  which  is  hardly 
more  muddy  than  a  northern  burn.  If  there  is  mud,  it  is  not  a 
beck  at  all,  whatever  the  natives  may  call  it,  but  a  brook. 

We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  draw  tin  so  distinctions,  because 
we  do  not  wish  it  to  be  thought  that  we  are  smging  the  praises  of 
the  small  stream  in  general.  The  burn  has  received  more  than  its 
share  of  adulation  from  angling  writers,  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  it  has  deteriorated  in  consequence.  It  has  begun  to  realise  its 
own  importance  and  is  pudcd  up  with  pride,  and  it  now  takes  as 
good  care  of  its  trout  as  the  Itchen  itself,  which,  when  you  consider 
that  the  said  trout  average  some  six  to  the  pound,  is  clearly  mon- 
strous. There  may  perhaps  be  yet  a  bum  or  two  in  those  very 
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remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  to  which  the  invention  of  printiiig  has 
hardly  penetrated  which  are  still  unspoiled  by  education.  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  knows  one,  and  guides  us  to  it  after  this  fashion : 
**  When,  O  stranger,  thou  hast  reached  a  bum  where  the  shepherd  asks 
thee  for  the  newspaper  wrapped  round  thy  sandwiches  that  he  may  read 
the  news,  then  erect  an  altar  to  Prtapus,  god  of  fishermen,  and  begin 
to  angle  boldly."  This  does  not  help  us  much  to  the  discovery  of 
the  bum,  but  it  induces  the  reflection  that  sandwiches  wrapped  in 
newspaper  are  not  at  all  nice,  and  unless  the  angler  has  reason  to 
believe  himself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  precious  stream  we 
ihiiik  he  wuulJ  do  well  to  wrap  his  sandwiches  in  something  else. 
But  perhaps  Mr.  Lang  has  calculated  on  his  doing  .so,  aiid  thus 
renders  his  bum  doubly  secure.  I*'or  our  part,  we  know  the  bum 
not.  Of  those  whicli  we  do  know,  most  are  under  the  delusion  that 
they  are  salmon  rivers  at  the  least,  and  worth  about  a  guinea  a  foot 
in  good  golden  currency.  If  we  thougiit  it  would  do  any  good  we 
would  endeavour  to  undeceive  them,  but  we  fear  the  mischief  has 
gone  too  far,  and  so  we  will  leave  them  to  their  wrong-headed  pride. 

With  the  brook,  the  honest,  solemn,  Midland  brook,  it  is  diflferent. 
No  one  sings  its  praises ;  few  people  even  realise  its  possibilities.  It 
receives,  perhaps,  a  certain  amount  of  unthinking  acknowledgment 
from  the  neigjhbourhood  as  presenting  some  difficult  jumps  to  a 
young  horse ;  but  only  to  one  or  two  is  it  given  to  understand  that 
in  this  sluggish  obstade  to  the  field  are  such  trout  as  those  who  fish 
in  bums  can  only  dream  of.  We  grant  that  the  appearance  of  the 
brook  18  against  it ;  the  water  is  thick,  not  muddy  exactly,  but  of  a 
dark  complexion  which  makes  it  impossible  to  see  to  the  bottom 
where  it  is  over  eighteen  inches  in  depth  ;  the  bottom  is  principally 
mud  or  muddy  clay,  and  tlif  round  sullen  pools  are  full  of  old 
stumps  and  branches  ,  ilie  whole  is  lanieiiMlily  suLu;c.stive  of  eels. 
And  yet  it  contains  trout,  real  trout,  short,  thick  fish  seldom  weighing 
less  than  a  pound,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  three  pounds.  Young 
Farmer  John  knows  all  about  them,  and  in  answer  to  our  questions 
admits  that  he  generally  gets  a  brace  of  fish,  and  often  two  brace,  of 
which  one  at  least  is  a  two-pounder.  Once  he  got  as  many  as  five 
brace  on  a  single  afternoon  early  in  ApiiL  But  then  John  only 
.goes  out  when  there  has  been  a  heavy  storm  and  the  water  Is  muddy, 
andhe  fishes  always  with  a  big  worm*  He  does  not  seem  to  think 
much  of  the  brook  and  the  trout*  They  are  only  fish  to  him,  not 
the  cfaiefest  jewels  in  his  crown  and  worth  more  than  their  weight 
in  gold;  we  fimcy  he  thinks  much  more  highly  of  his  rabbits. 
We  feel  that  in  asking  his  permission  to  fish  in  the  mile  and  a  half 
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that  runs  through  his  land  wc  are  taking  advantage  of  his  ignorance 
o[  the  proper  balance  of  things  ;  but  as  usual  wc  grasp  our  conscience 
by  the  throat  and  squeeze  it  into  acquiescence.  "Why,  yes,"  he 
says  cheerily,  "fish  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I'm  afraid  you  won't 
calch  much  with  the  water  so  low." 

The  fact  that  ti^c  brook  lias  not  been  exploited  has  its  advan- 
tages. Permission  to  fish  in  a  recognised  trout  stream  is  not 
granted  thus  easily  and  ungrudgingly.  In  the  event,  we  do  not 
materially  dimiiush  the  stock  of  fish  in  the  water.  We  visit  it 
peiliap9  four  times ;  the  first  day  we  catch  nothing  at  all,  the  next 
two  days  we  get  a  biace  of  fish  each  time^  and  the  last  day  (tfaeie 
has  been  some  labi  in  the  interval)  we  are  Uicky  eaoag|i  to  catch 
four  nice  trout  But,  as  John  observes,  there  are  plen^  left,  and 
we  take  his  word  for  it  willin^y,  though  it  is  only  about  onoe  in  a 
season  that  you  can  form  any  sort  of  estimate  of  how  many  trout 
a  Midland  brook  reall>  does  hold.  On  some  warm  July  evening 
perhaps  they  may  suddenly  take  it  into  their  heads  to  rise  all  together, 
and  then  in  pools  which  you  have  fished  over  and  over  again,  and 
in  which  you  are  ready  to  swear  there  is  not  a  single  trout,  you 
shall  see  five  or  six  good  fish  feeding  steadily.  But  on  other  days 
and  evenings  you  shall  not  see  a  sign  of  fish  ;  the  brook  seems 
absolutely  lifeless  except  for  the  water- spiders  and  the  occasional 
bubbles  caused  by  an  eel,  and  you  fish  on  without  the  least 
encouragement,  until  you  begin  to  doubt  whether  there  is  a  trout  in 
the  stream  at  alL  But  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  at  band  on 
the  one  evenbg,  and  to  happen  upon  the  right  fly,  you  may  make 
up  for  a  good  many  blank  days. 

To  be  successful  in  brook<fishing  needs  a  long  and  patient 
apprenticeship.  It  takes  years  to  undeistand  even  one  brook ;  but 
there  is  ibis  much  of  consoUtion  in  the  matter,  that  when  you 
thoroughly  know  one  you  are  mudi  better  able  to  cope  wiA  othen^ 
for  they  iSX  have  many  characteristics  in  common.  They  all  have 
much  the  same  variations  of  stream  and  pool,  of  mill-bead  and  null* 
tail,  they  all  abound  in  old  stumps  and  willow-roots,  and  they  all 
have  an  occasional  waterfall  or  weir,  with  a  floodgate  in  the  pool 
above  it.  So  it  comes  about  that  the  best  places  for  trout  in  one 
brook  have  llieir  eouiUerparts  m  aiiuiher,  and  the  practised  eye  caai 
detect  them  at  once.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  the  fish  are 
to  be  caught  ;  but  it  is  something  to  know  where  one  has  the  best 
chance  of  catching  them,  and  to  feel  that  one  is  not  through 
ignorance  fishing  in  spots  wlici  e  no  trout  can  possibly  be. 

Now  for  brook-fishing  a  man  must  have  an  open  mind;  he 
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must  not  be  wiapped  up  in  theories,  or  too  submissive  to  public 
opinion.  If  one  method  of  fishing  seems  to  him  more  likdy  to 
succeed  than  another,  he  must  be  prepared  to  adopt  it,  and  must  to 
a  certain  extent  disregard  what  is  considered  dignified  in  a  sports- 
man. He  should  be  ready  to—  But  it  occurs  to  us  that  all  this 
preamble  may  have  prepared  the  reader  for  the  worst,  so  we  hasten 
to  say  that  we  do  not  mean  that  he  should  set  nightlines  or  use  a 
net  We  only  intended  delicately  to  introduce  the  question  of  the 
worm.  The  matter  is  sample  enough  in  reality.  Some  parts  of  a 
brook  cannot  be  fished  with  a  fly,  by  reason  of  the  budies  and  trees 
on  the  banks,  and  in  other  parts  (except  on  that  one  evaiing  to 
which  we  have  referred  before)  the  angler  might  throw  flies  for  ever 
without  geUiag  a  lise.  Therefore,  if  these  parts  arc  to  be  fished  at 
all,  there  is  only  one  thing  for  it — a  worm.  Even  in  the  parts  of 
the  stream  where  a  fly  can  be  used  with  effect,  we  do  not  recom- 
mend strict  and  invariable  ortliodoxy.  An  Alexandra — the  poacher  s 
pet — will  sometimes  kill  a  brook  trout  which  would  not  look  at  an 
ordinary  fly,  and  in  that  case  we  think  its  use  quite  legitimate.  In 
fact,  it  comes  to  this  :  brook  trout  are  so  hard  to  catch  by  any  means 
short  of  actual  violence  that  we  would  advise  the  angler  to  be  ready 
to  try  anything  up  to  the  said  limit  He  will  have  been  fortunate  if 
at  the  end  of  a  day's  fishing,  during  which  he  has  tried  every  known 
lure,  his  basket  contains  two  brace  of  fish,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
applaud  him  even  though  he  took  them  all  with  a  worm.  We  are 
not  sure^  thopgh,  that  the  worm  is  altogether  the  best  bait^  except 
when  the  water  is  very  thick.  A  rather  huge  March  Brown  has 
served  us  excellently  at  times,  and  as  a  general  rule  we  should  say 
that  the  fly  has  yielded  us  quite  as  much  result  if  not  more. 
Whether  the  fly  should  be  used  wet  or  dry  depends  entirely  on  local 
conditions.  As  a  rule,  one  is  only  too  thankful  to  be  able  to  get  a 
fly  on  to  the  water  anyhow  ;  but  here  and  there  one  always  finds  a 
certain  amount  of  open  water,  and  if  in  it  a  fish  or  two  may  be  seen 
rising,  a  dry  fly  may  be  put  over  them  with  advantage.  Dry  or  wet, 
only  one  fly  should  be  used,  and  it  should  be  rather  larr^-r  than 
those  employed  on  a  river.  There  is  also  another  method,  which 
we  have  not  mentioned,  well  worth  trying  on  summer  evenings,  and 
that  is  dibbling  with  a  real  moth  or  some  other  laige  insect.  Wc 
incline  to  think  that  the  man  who  fishes  in  this  way  is  the  tni^t 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton,  who  loved  it  beyond  all  other  kinds.  But 
how  you  shall  get  your  fish  out  when  you  have  hooked  him  is 
entirely  a  matter  for  yourself  to  anange  with  Providence. 

Prepared,  then,  to  fish  as  seemeth  htm  best,  the  angler  will 
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proceed  to  investigate  the  stream.  I,e:  us  take  Farmer  Johirs 
water  as  the  scene  of  his  operations,  tor  it  i5  typical  of  the  I) rook  ;n 
general.  It  includes  two  disused  and  dilapidated  mills,  al  )nui  a  mile 
apart,  with  their  mill-pounds  and  mill-tails,  backwaters  and  weirs,  if 
we  can  give  that  name  to  little  falls  aboat  five  feet  wide.  As  the 
mills  have  not  been  working  for  years,  there  is  only  a  tridtle  oC 
water  running  under  their  wheels,  and  the  tails  below  are  shallow 
and  weedy  and  not  worth  fishing.  The  pounds  above  are  in  con- 
sequence stagnant  and  also  weedy  in  parts,  bat  they  are  fiurly  deep» 
in  places  as  much  as  five  feet,  and  they  hold  the  laigest  trout  in  the 
brook.  The  lower  one  widens  out  to  about  thirty  feet  dose  to  tbe 
mill,  and  is  some  forty  yards  long.  The  other  is  longer,  naiiower, 
and  deq)er.  It  is  not  of  much  use  to  fish  them  in  the  daytime,  but  in 
the  evening  a  fish  or  two  may  be  found  rising  round  the  batcb-hdie 
above  the  weir,  or  at  the  top  end  where  the  water  is  shallower. 
Then  a  fly  at  the  end  of  a  long  line  may  tempi  heavy  fish.  In  the 
daytime  the  best  places  to  fish  will  be  the  little  weir-pijols  and  the 
backwaters  below  them,  because  the  main  current  of  the  brook  runs 
through  them  now  that  the  mills  are  not  working.  The  weirs  are 
the  choicest  spots  of  all,  so  we  will  make  our  way  to  the  lower  one 
first.  At  first  sight  it  does  not  look  promising  for  fishing.  From 
the  mill-pound  it  is  a  drop  of  about  six  feet  to  the  pool  below,  and 
the  angler  finds  that  the  wall  above  is  the  only  point  from  which  he 
can  possibly  fish,  for  the  weir-pool  is  a  sort  of  arbour  fmmed  in 
bushes,  through  which  no  human  ingenuity  could  insinuate  a  rod 
unless  an  axe  were  employed  for  half  an  hour  first,  while  across  the 
middle  of  tbe  pool,  just  where  it  is  deepest^  lies  the  trunk  of  a 
recumbent  willow  with  projecting  branches.  This  leaves  about 
three  square  yards  for  fishing,  and  that  leaves  no  room  for  sentiment. 
A  worm  is  essential  to  the  fishing  of  this  place,  and  with  a  worm 
shall  it  be  fished.  The  angler  has  brought  a  stiff  litde  fly-rod,  nine 
feet  in  length,  which  is  sturdy  enough  for  worm-fishing  and  at  the 
same  time  able  to  throw  a  fly  a  long  distance  when  a  heavy  tapered 
castiiig-iiue  is  used  with  it ;  it  is  just  the  thing  for  brook-fishing,  in 
which  power  is  required,  combined  wuh  shortness.  He  fits  it  up 
and  attaches  a  strong  worm-trace  to  the  runninpf  line:  he  uses  a 
large  hook  and  weighs  it  with  a  small  bullet.  On  the  hook  he  places 
a  small  lobworm,  hooking  it  in  the  niiddk;  and  once  only,  for  this 
gives  it  more  freedom  to  wriggle,  and  so  attract  the  lish.  Then  he 
drops  his  baited  hook  into  the  rush  of  the  fall,  and  waits.  Thames 
trout-fishers  know  weU  that  the  trout  in  a  weir  lie  just  where  the 
water  seems  roughest,  right  under  the  foam;  the  fact  is  that 
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immediately  under  the  fall  the  commotion  is  merely  superficial; 
deeper  down  the  water  is  quite  calm,  and  the  fish  may  rest  there  in 

comfort,  and  if  any  tempting  morsel  comes  over  their  heads  they 
can  seize  it  in  an  in>,i:iiit. 

The  worm  has  iioL  been  in  the  water  a  miimte  before  there  is  a 
slight  twitch  at  the  line,  and  the  angler  knows  that  he  has  a  bite. 
There  is  no  violent  rush ;  the  fish  is  at  home,  and  need  not  move 
more  than  an  inch  or  two.  An  unpractised  hand  would  hardly 
realise  that  the  tremor  meant  anything,  but  the  unglcr  understands 
it,  and  after  giving  the  fish  a  few  seconds  to  get  the  worm  well  into 
its  mouth,  he  strikes.  Then  is  proved  the  wisdom  of  bis  strong 
tackle.  It  is  no  joke  at  any  time  to  play  a  trout  of  a  pound  and  a 
half  in  three  square  yards  of  water  with  certain  breakage  ail  round  ; 
add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  man  with  the  rod  is  standing  six  feet 
above  the  fish,  and  you  get  as  delicate  a  combination  of  difficulties 
as  could  well  be  imagined.  He  can  do  nothing  but  hold  on  and 
trust  in  Providence.  Providence  does  not  desert  him»  and  the 
trout's  repeated  efforts  to  reach  the  old  tree  and  the  bushes  are 
checked  by  the  uncompromising  policy  forced  upon  the  man,  and 
at  last  the  victory  is  won,  or  rather  the  fish  is  beaten.  Then  arises 
another  problem  :  how  is  it  to  be  landed  ?  The  victor  casts  himself 
on  the  ground  and  U  Lca  to  reach  duwn  o\  ci  ihc  wall  with  his  landing- 
net,  but  finds  that  he  cannot  conic  wiihin  six  inclies  of  the  water. 
He  must  hazard  all.  Still  lying  down  he  lays  the  ro<l  <>n  the  grass 
and  takes  the  line  in  his  left  hand,  and  then  with  his  heart  in  his 
mouth  lifts  the  fish  out  of  the  water  until  lie  can  put  the  net  under 
it.  It  is  a  risky  manoeuvre,  but  good  tackle  will  always  stand  more 
strain  than  one  expects,  and  one  can  afford  to  take  an  occasional 
liberty  with  it.  The  principal  danger  is  that  the  fish,  finding  itsdf 
in  the  air,  may  begin  to  kick,  or  the  hook  may  lose  its  hold.  But 
our  angler  succeeds  this  timi^  and  secures  his  first  fish^  and  is 
mightily  pleased  about  it.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to 
saooess  in  brook-fishing  than  to  catch  one's  first  fish  early  in  the 
day ;  it  prevents  the  despau:  and  incredulity  which  are  only  too 
likely  to  come  upon  one  when  one  has  fi^ed  for  hours  without 
seeing  a  trace  of  a  fish. 

He  puts  his  trout  in  his  basket  on  a  bed  of  long  grass,  and 
considers  his  next  move.  He  must  give  the  weir- pool  a  rest; 
tliougli,  if  he  returns  to  it  prusently,  it  is  quite  likely  thai  it  may 
yield  him  another  fish.  The  httle  backwater,  which  winds  for  some 
hundred  yards  of  ripple  and  pool  before  it  joins  the  main  brook, 
seems  to  him  the  most  likely  place,  so  he  determines  to  fish  it  next. 
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It  is  a  tiny  stream^  not  more  than  a  yard  wide  in  most  parts,  though 
the  pools  at  the  bends  are  all  of  a  fiur  depth.  It  is  overiiung  with 
trees  and  bushes,  and  is  altogether  most  difficult  to  approach. 
Moreover,  the  water  is  much  clearer  than  that  of  the  main  brook,  so 

clear  in  fact  that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  to  fish  it  wiih  a 
worm.  He  must  try  and  ihr  nv  a  fly  on  such  bits  of  it  as  he  can  get 
at  Accordingly  he  takes  off  his  ^vo^n  trace  and  replaces  it  by  a 
short  fly-cast  on  which  is  a  large  ^farch  Brown.  Then  he  takes  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  meadovs-  to  the  point  where  the  V^'O 
streams  meet  There  is  generally  a  trout  here,  so  as  he  approaches 
the  bank  he  finds  it  expedient  to  go  on  three  legs,  as  Chailes 
KingBley  phrases  it,  until  he  is  within  about  two  yards  of  the  witen 
Then,  crouching  as  low  as  he  can,  he  endeavours  to  flick  liis  fly 
between  two  willows  about  four  feet  apart  on  to  the  pooL  As 
happens  three  times  out  of  four  in  this  sort  of  fishingi  Uie  Afardi 
Brown  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  water  or  trout,  and  dings 
tenaciously  to  one  of  the  willow  twigs.  The  angler  jerks  at 
hoping  to  free  it  without  moving^  but  the  wretched  thing  only  clings 
the  tighter.  What  happens  then  depends  on  the  lutture  of  the  man. 
He  may  pull  till  the  cast  breaks,  put  on  another  fly  and  endeavour 
to  reach  the  water  again,  or  he  may  rise  patiently  and  release  the 
willow.  In  the  one  case  the  odds  are  that  the  second  fly  will  jcnn 
its  fellow  on  the  twig,  for  in  brook-fishing  accidents  have  a  habit  of 
repeating  themselves  ;  in  the  other,  any  trout  that  may  be  lying 
abroad  in  the  pool  will  of  course  see  him  and  depart  hurriedly. 

After  this  occunence  he  goes  cautiously  along  the  bank,  lurking 
behind  trees,  crouching  behind  bushes  and  losing  flies.  We  would 
draw  a  more  cheering  picture  if  we  could,  but  we  must  be  truthful, 
and  in  fact  he  does  lose  many  flies.  It  requires  a  deal  of  skill  and 
more  of  luck  to  flick  a  fly  with  any  accuracy,  and  flick  he  roust,  for 
there  is  not  a  spot  in  the  whole  backwater  to  which  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  legitimate  cast  Flicking  a  fly  is  an  indescribable  process 
by  which  you  make  it  pass  round  or  Uirough  a  tree^  under  a  branch 
and  over  a  bush  until  it  falls  safely  upon  a  square  foot  of  water.  If 
it  gets  round,  under,  and  over  the  mitial  obstacles,  the  chances  are 
largely  in  favour  of  its  alighting  on  the  bush  which  always  waits  for 
it  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  which  is  generally  inaccessible.  There- 
fore it  stands  to  reason  that  flies  must  be  lost  So  for  thii  ty  yards 
or  so  he  wrestles  with  drcttmstance  without  moving  or  seeing  a  flsh, 
but  presently  he  comes  to  a  better  spot  which  is  clear  of  bushes  on 
his  own  side,  though  there  is  a  tree.  Kneeling  behind  it  he  can  get 
his  fly  on  to  the  water  more  or  less  easily.    He  peeps  round  the 
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trunk,  and  finds  that  he  o\  erl()oks  a  tiny  rapid  al'ove  a  pool.  And 
there,  by  all  that  is  fortunate,  is  a  trout  lying  in  the  channel  between 
the  weeds,  a  light-coloured  fish  of  about  a  pound.  He  trembles  a 
little  as  be  prepares  to  flick,  for  it  is  nervous  work  fishing  for  a  trout 
when  you  can  see  him,  but  it  does  not  prevent  him  from  flicking  the 
fly  just  where  it  ought  to  go— a  few  inches  above  the  trout's  nose. 
Much  fltckii^  and  little  water  have  dried  the  March  Brown,  and  it 
floats  nicdy  down^sticam.  As,  other  things  being  equal,  it  wis 
morally  certain  he  would,  the  fish  takes  it  in  a  business-like  way  as 
soon  as  it  reaches  him,  and  the  angler  strikes.  For  about  a  quarter 
of  a  minute  there  is  a  sharp  tussle ;  the  trout  dashes  about  in  the 
shaUow  water,  and  the  man  in  the  foolishness  of  his  heart  thinks  he 
has  him  ;  but  finding  that  the  weeds  are  not  strong  enough  to  help 
him  the  fish  soon  turns  and  bolts  down-stream  into  his  hole,  and 
then  the  fly  comes  away. 

It  is  di.^appoiiuin^,  but  natural.  Pike  tackle  would  hardly  hold 
a  trout  in  this  water,  wliere  it  is  only  a  distance  of  a  foot  or  two  to 
the  nearest  root,  and  only  by  the  merest  luck  could  a  light  fly-cast 
be  expected  to  do  so.  With  human  incunsistency  the  angler,  who 
in  his  calmer  moments  would  defend  the  beauty  of  brook-fishing 
against  all  comers,  mutters  a  wratiiful  wish  that  he  iiad  had  the 
Atlantic  or  some  other  open  piece  of  water  in  which  to  play  the 
fish.  Rather  humbled,  be  then  continues  his  way  up-stieam.  In  a 
deep^  dark  pool  at  a  bend  he  sees  another  fish  rise,  and  again  he 
manages  to  flick  his  fly  aright.  The  trout  takes  it  almost  before  it 
touches  the  water,  and  retires  under  a  root  with  promptitude.  The 
angler  vows  that  Uiis  time  he  will  not  be  done  out  of  his  lawful  prey, 
and  without  pausing  to  dofi'  boots  or  stockings  he  climbs  down  the 
bank  and  commits  himself  to  the  deep.  He  sinks  into  the  mud  at 
once^  sinks  horribly,  but  nothing  daunted  be  wades  out  into  the  pool 
until  he  can  reach  the  root  with  his  net  Then  the  fly  comes  away 
again,  and  he  returns  to  shore  wet,  muddy,  and  furious,  and,  we 
regret  to  say,  he  sits  down  and  abuses  brooks  and  brook-fishing  for 
many  iiiiuutes.  Eventually,  however,  he  becomes  calmer,  reflects 
that  after  all  he  has  one  good  fish  in  his  basket,  and  decides  to  go 
back  to  the  weir-pool,  and  try  for  another  with  a  worm.  This  he 
does,  but  not  getting  another  bite  he  soon  leaves  it  and  turns  to  the 
main  brook. 

For  about  a  hundred  yards  above  the  floodgate  and  the  weir  it  is 
quite  a  considerable  stream,  deep,  sluggish,  and  in  parts  twenty  feet 
wide.  To-day  it  wears  its  most  lifeless  aspect,  and  his  fly  falls  abso- 
lutely unheeded.  Presently  he  finds  himself  by  the  side  of  a  big 
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pool  below  a  brick  bridge  buili  iur  T aimer  John's  hay  waggons. 
There  is  not  a  sign  of  a  moving  trout,  but  he  fishes  over  it  carefully, 
and  at  last,  almost  under  the  arrh,  he  gets  a  rise  and  hooks  his  nsb. 
It  fights  gamely,  but  in  tius  open  pool  it  is  comparatively  simple 
work  to  land  it,  and  ii  duly  goes  into  his  basket,  a  nice  little  trout 
of  nearly  a  pound.  Then  he  goes  on  up-stream  feeling  more  cheer- 
ful. There  is,  we  confess,  rather  a  monotony  about  the  pools  of  a 
biook»  especiall^r  if  one  is  not  sure  whether  they  contain  trout,  and 
one  never  can  be  sure  unless  one  has  seen  them  on  that  July  evening. 
They  are  solemn,  we  might  almost  say  sulky,  pieces  of  heavy  water, 
and  it  seems  of  little  use  to  fish  them.  Our  friend  catches  nothii^g 
and  sees  nothing  for  the  next  half-mile,  though  he  tries  the  worm  as 
well  as  the  fly.  Then  at  a  sharp  comer  he  finds  a  pretty  gravel 
shallow,  at  the  head  of  which  he  gets  another  rise.  He  misses  the 
fish,  though,  and  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  that  it  was  only 
a  smaU  one.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  higher  up  the  brook  runs  under  a 
road,  and  on  a  shallow  above  the  bridge  he  sees  another  fish,  a  big 
fellow,  which  unfortunately  also  sees  him,  and  Jaits  back  under  the 
bridge. 

Yet  anodiLT  quarter  of  a  mile  and  he  comes  to  the  second  mill. 
The  backwater  here  is  short  and  shallow,  but  the  weir  is  very  pro- 
mising, forming  quite  a  large  pool  at  the  back  of  the  mill.  It  is  not 
easy  to  fish,  as  it  is  surrounded  by  tall  osiers,  but  by  kneehng  on  the 
bank  and  flickmg  on  rather  a  large  scale  he  manages  to  get  enough 
line  out.  There  is  very  little  water  coming  over  the  weir  now,  and 
the  pool  is  clear  and  still.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  that  dark 
green  mossy  weed  in  which  trout  love  to  lie.  At  the  very  first  cast 
a  trout  rises  out  of  the  weed  and  is  hooked,  but  it  is  only  a  little 
thing  of  an  ounce  or  two,  and  he  puts  it  gently  badL  It  is  not  till 
he  puts  his  fly  right  under  the  fidl  that  he  gets  another  rise^  but 
then  it  is  a  good  one,  and  a  heavy  fish  feels  the  sted.  It  shows 
fine  sport,  and  rushes  about  all  over  the  pool,  running  out  his  line  in 
grand  style,  but  there  are  no  dangerous  places  eicept  a  tree  in  the 
farthest  comer,  from  which  he  manages  to  turn  it,  and  in  a  few- 
minutes  he  has  it  in  his  net,  a  dark,  burly  fish  weighing  two  pounds 
all  but  an  ounce.  The  pool  is  Loo  much  disturbed  now  for  further 
fishing,  so  he  leaves  it,  climbs  up  a  high  bank,  and  finds  himself  on 
the  edge  of  the  mill-pound.  Farmer  John's  water  ends  with  the 
meadow  in  which  the  pound  lies,  so  he  only  lias  about  a  hundred 
yards  more  water  at  his  disposal.  The  pound  is,  as  we  said, 
narrower  and  deeper  than  the  one  below,  and  here  and  there  it  is 
overgrown  with  bushes.   He  follows  it  to  the  end  of  the  meadow. 
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looking  out  for  a  rising  fish,  but  though  it  is  now  six  o'clock  he 
cannot  find  one.  So  he  goes  back  to  the  ikcjicsi  part  by  the  hatch- 
hole  and  sits  down  to  wait  till  he  does  see  a  rise.  To  while  away 
the  time  he  puts  up  his  worm  tackle,  and  throws  it  in  on  the  chance 
of  getting  an  eel.  For  a  long  time  it  remains  untouched,  but  at  last 
the  line  quivers  a  little^  and  he  picks  up  his  rod  so  as  to  be  in  readi> 
ness  to  strike,  for  you  must  not  give  an  eel  too  long  or  he  will 
swallow  the  hook  and  cause  you  great  tribulation.  Soon  the  line 
begins  to  move  slowly  off  and  he  strikes.  For  nearly  a  minute  the 
eel,  or  whatever  it  is,  moves  slowly  about  in  a  small  circle,  and  the 
angler  congratulates  himself  on  an  easy  capture.  Then,  without  the 
least  warning,  there  is  a  tremendous  rush,  twenty  yards  of  line  are 
off  the  red  before  he  realises  what  is  happening,  a  great  fish  leaps 
out  of  the  water  a  long  way  off,  and  all  is  silence.  The  angler  winds 
in  his  line  reflecting  on  the  pen'ersity  of  things.  It  is  not  often  that 
one  can  meet  with  one  of  the  very  big  i  sh  iliut  these  brooks  .-some- 
times hold,  and  when  one  does  it  is  a  pity  to  mi.^lake  it  for  an  eeL 
That  trout  may  have  been  anything  over  five  pounds. 

After  this  everything  else  seems  of  small  imporlan^(^  and  though 
our  angler  catches  another  trout  of  about  a  pound  in  the  weir-pool, 
he  has  to  a  great  extent  lost  interest  in  his  fishing,  and  presently  he 
takes  his  rod  down  and  starts  off  on  his  four-mile  walk  home.  As 
things  go  he  has  not  done  at  all  badly,  and  his  two  Hrace  oi  trout 
are  at  any  rate  well  earned.  Moreover,  the  big  one  is  still  there,  an% 
he  can  come  again. 

H.  T.  SHERINGHAlf. 
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ARIS  in  the  spring  of  1863,  after  a  series  of  revolutionary 


X  disasters,  had  seemingly  returned  to  a  normal  state  of  business- 
like tranquillity ;  peaceful  citixens  bad  resumed  their  ordinary  occu- 
pationsi  literaiy  men  their  iong>interrupted  devotion  to  the  fine 
arts,  an  was  diversion  in  a  gay  and  festive  court,  and  pleasure  was 
tise  order  of  the  day. 

Ye^  underlying  so  much  apparent  security,  the  snake  lurked  in 
the  grass ;  private  intrigue  and  the  existence  of  secret  associations 
were  more  than  suspected,  and  although  little  was  positively  known, 
much  was  whispered  of  political  quarrels.  The  spirit  of  democracy 
was  by  no  means  laid,  misgiving  attached  to  the  most  crdir.ary 
proceedings,  no  word  or  deed  was  irce  from  espionage,  and  a 
disinterested  opinion  was  not  to  be  found. 

In  the  mi<]st  of  such  dangerous  undercurrents,  that  a  society 
should  have  been  formed  whose  chief  object  was  sincerity  and 
freedom  of  speech  was  no  doubt  sufficiently  remarkable ;  where 
else  could  have  been  imagined  decrees  which  conferred  the  perilous 
privilege  of  truth-telling? 

There  were  to  be  no  secrets,  no  private  convictions^  no  avoid- 
ance of  hazardous  topics,  and  the  revelations  of  such  a  confessional 
cannot  foil  to  be  of  interest,  although,  as  in  some  similar  cases^  there 
may  be  little  to  reveal 

Sainte-Beuve  and  Gavami,  unquestioned  autocrats  in  literature 
and  art,  were  the  chief  promoters  of  the  scheme,  and  not  the  least 
important  point  which  called  for  their  attention  was  the  discovery  of 
a  convenient  meeting-place  for  men  whose  brain*work  naturally 
demanded,  after  then*  daily  business  was  done,  the  support  and  relasca- 
tion  of  good  food  and  pleasurable  surroundings.  These  essentials 
were  presently  fulfilled  in  the  celebra-ted  Magny  ReblauraiU,  much 
frequented  by  bons-vivants^  where  Magny  hunself,  chef  par  exce/lemi\ 
oratorically  demonstrated  that  an  appetising  menu  was  the  most 
potent  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable  of  mental  stimulants. 

At  first  the  number  of  associates  was  limited.  Sainte-Beuve, 
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Gamni,  the  Marquis  de  Chennefviires,  antiquary  and  art  collector, 

Dr.  Veyne,  literary  as  well  as  medical  expert,  Edmond  and  Jules  de 
(loncoLirt  were  the  only  members  present,  but  very  shortly  most  of 
the  brilUaiU  writers  of  the  da)-  took  places  at  the  table,  forming  a 
notable  l^and  of  wise,  witty,  and  prominent  men. 

Sainte-Beuve,  capable  and  merciless  critic,  who  could  make  or 
mar  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen,  took  the  lead  by  virtue  of 
seniority ;  his  recollections  were  full  of  interest,  his  biographical 
notes  inexhaustible.  Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Mme.  R^camieTy 
besides  all  the  veterans  of  the  long-extinguished  C^nacle,  were  names 
a  fiir  less  gifted  story-teller  would  have  made  fascinating,  and  the 
delicate  acrimony  with  which  it  was  his  habit  to  garnish  his  liteiary 
stores  was  found  no  unpaUtable  addition  to  their  flavour. 

But  little  note  was  taken  ostensibly  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Magny  coterie.  It  excited  neither  wonder  nor  curiosity  in  the  outside 
worid,  and  only  in  the  **Goncouit  Journal  is  there  any  record  of 
the  lively  converse  of  the  camwes ;  but  scanty  and  disjointed  as  such 
reminiscences  must  naturally  be,  they  are  valuable  in  their  spirit, 
candour,  and  veracity  as  a  faithful  picture  of  the  time. 

The  brothers,  delicate  and  accurate  observers,  were  accustomed 
to  set  down  the  most  notable  events  of  every  riay — the  people  they 
had  met,  the  things  tliat  they  themselves  had  done ;  but  all  too 
briefly  and  without  any  comment  of  their  own.  Edmond  would  be 
found  at  the  writing-table,  pen  in  hand,  whilst  Jules  lay  at  length  on 
a  divan,  recollecting,  suggesting,  dictating,  and  smoking  any  number 
of  cigarettes.  Their  double  individuality  is  well  known  ;  it  was  so 
strange  as  to  be  almost  incredible — ^  person  in  two  volumes,  as  they 
were  described  by  Gautier.  There  was  but  one  mind  between  them ; 
their  sympathies  and  antipathies  were  the  same^  each  apparently 
receiving  the  same  impression  at  the  same  moment  '*  L'autre  de 
nous,"  was  the  way  in  which  each  would  spesk  of  the  other,  and 
naturally  there  was  no  end  to  the  confusion  occasioned  by  this  simi- 
larity :  a  topic  begun  with  Edmond  would  be  continued  kter  with 
Jules  without  the  change  of  individual  having  been  perceived,  and 
as  exactly  the  same  opinions  were  held  by  both,  it  was  only  the 
bystanders  who  with  great  amusement  perceived  the  mistake. 

At  the  second  Magny  dinner,  Charles  Edmond,  a  journalist  who 
it  was  said,  had  lived  everywhere  and  knew  everj'body,  brought 
with  him  Turgenev.  The  strone^  attachment  of  the  Russian  to  his 
French  friends,  a  source  of  jealousy  to  his  own  countr}'men,  was 
interpreted  as  a  mere  camaraderie  de  rcstaura*if  ;  but  in  truth 
his  popularity  was  not  so  restricted :  his  vast  intelligence  and  the 
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extreme  sweetness  of  his  nature  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 

whole  literary  and  fashionable  world  of  Paris.  He  is  described  in 
the  '*Goncourt  Journal"  as  "  un  Colosse  clKuinatit,  un  Joux  genie 
d'une  montagnc  ou  d'un  forct.  II  est  beau,  grandement  beau,  avec 
le  bleu  de  ciel  dans  les  yeux." 

Enthusiastically  welcomed  by  his  hosts  and  duly  susceptible  of 
Magny's  most  savoury  inspirations,  he  spoke  ven'  frec-ly  of  his 
country  and  its  hterature,  admitting  that  Russian  authors  were  on 
the  high  road  to  the  most  obnoxious  type  of  realism,  although 
Tolstoi's  first  works,  "  Guerre  et  Paix "  and  "  Anna  Karenina," 
were  "  absolftment  du  premier  ordie."  He  himself  was  so  desirous 
that  they  should  be  known  in  France  that  he  had  sent  copies  to  Tainei 
About,  Thewiet,  Daudet,  and  Zola ;  but  as  to  the  author's  later 
works  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  his  philosophy  was  mystic^ 
childish,  and  dia^fcment  fitted  to  spoil  a  romance.  He  added  that 
French  fiction  was  no  longer  popular  in  Russia;  ''that  Russians 
went  to  England  and  America  for  romance ;  that  even  Dickens,  so 
long  the  rage,  was  out  of  date ;  that  there  was  a  peifect  erase  for 
novelty  ;  and  Heinrich  Heine  and  German  writers,  chiefly  poet*!,  were 
all  the  fashion,  and  very  justly  so—'*  Whereupon  Saintc  Leuve, 
displeased  at  eulogiums  wherein  he  had  no  share,  kept  muttering 
the  word  cJuirlatan^  not,  however,  attempting  to  explain  what  he 
meant,  but  speaking  merely  for  the  sake  of  opp  osition.  Turning  the 
conversation  on  Balzac,  he  declared  that  in  "Cousine  Bette  "  and  the 
rest  the  characters  were  overdrawn,  untrue  to  life,  preposterous  ! 

"But  who  has  faithfully  painted  our  own  times?"  Gautier 
demanded.  "  Wliere  is  the  present  state  of  society  to  be  found— 
in  what  book — if  Balzac  has  not  painted  it  ?  " 

"Imaginative— wholly  imaginative!"  cried  Sainte-Beeve.  **I 
know  the  Rue  de  Langlade-^/ a  bit  iike  it/* 

"  But  in  what  wock  of  fiction  do  we  find  reality  ?  "  persisted  Tb^ ; 
and  Renan,  hitheito  sflent,  replied  that  be  found  more  truth  in 
Geofges  Sand  than  in  Balzaa  The  passions  she  depicts  are  not 
uncommon ;  they  are  true  to  file.  Three  htmdred  yeus  hence 
Georges  Sand  will  still  be  read  ! 

"Bahac  is  too  complex,  too  studied,"  said  St.  Victor,  whose 
own  style,  set  in  the  sphere  of  vast  ideas  and  insoluble  problems, 
provoked  a  sniilu  from  his  hearers  ai>  he  proceeded,  (iuitc  un- 
consciously :  "  The  beautiful  is  always  simple — vide  Homer.'* 

**  Your  Homer  only  paints  physical  suffering,"  remarked  Gautier ; 
•*it  lb  easier  to  describe." 

"  '  £t  moriens  reminiscitur  Argos,' "  quoted  St.  Victor.   "  Here 
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lies  the  radical  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  literature. 
How  fully  those  four  words  express  the  regret  of  the  dying  nian  for 
his  country  and  all  that  it  meant  for  him!  There  is  no  writer 
since  Hugo  who  would  not  have  replaced  this  simplicity  by  a 
detail." 

"  I  had  hitherto  held  my  tongue/'  wrote  Edmond,  in  the 
"  Journal,"  "  but  then  by  way  of  pacification  I  had  to  confess  it  gave 
me  more  pleasure  to  Hugo  than  the  '  Iliad.'  This  ivas  voted 
rank  blasi)hemy,  a  perfect  insult  to  human  intelligence ;  whereupon 
I  remarked  that  at  a  table  where  honest  opinion  was  peremptorily 
enjoined  it  was  rather  hard  I  alone  might  not  express  my  own  with* 
cot  so  much  invective." 

There  was  perhaps  no  name  more  frequently  menticmed  at  these 
meetings  than  that  of  Victor  Huga  The  first  overwhelming 
enthusiasm,  when  it  would  have  been  little  less  than  treason  to  cavil 
at  a  word,  was  already  exhausted,  and  even  those  who  still  proclaimed 
him  the  sovereign  poet  of  the  world  were  obliged  to  submit  calmly 
to  adverse  criticism. 

Taine,  a  dinner  guest  as  often  as  his  literary  and  historical  work 
permitted,  and  whose  opinions  were  governed,  as  it  was  suggested, 
by  a  mixture  of  German  metaphysics,  French  positivism,  and 
English  naturalism,  and  to  whom  poetry  was  absolutely  uncongenial, 
declared  that  Hugo  was  carried  away  by  his  imagination. 

**  Do  not  dare  to  speak  of  him,"  thundered  Sainte-Beuve.  "  There 
are  only  two  of  us  here  who  understand  him— Gautier  and  myself." 
This,  needless  to  say,  was  In  the  earlier  days  of  a  friendship 
afterwards  so  embittered. 

**  It  is,  I  suppose^  what  you  caO  poetry,"  replied  Taine :  **  descrip- 
tions of  towers  and  skies— nof  anything  almost  \  but  that  to  my  mind 
is  not  poetry— it  is  painting." 

«  A  mistake  !  a  bourgeois  stupidity,"  said  Gautier.  You  ask 
of  poetry  mere  sentimentalism.  It  is  not  that  1  Brilliant,  melodious, 
rhythmical  words— that  is  poetry  !  Read  the  beginning  of  •  Rathbert* 
—there  is  no  music  in  the  world  like  that !  All  Italy  is  euiblazoned 
there  ! " 

"  Ah  !  the  poet  of  Guernsey,"  laughed  Taine.  "  Guernsey  is 
steeped  in  armoricil  bearings." 

"  Apropos  of  that  book,  Hugo  raconte  par  un  Umoin  de  sa 
said  Gautier  reflectively  :  " '  It  is  full  of  mistakes ;  it  was  not  a  red 
wmstcoat  I  wore  at  the  J*trsi  of  Hemani,  but  a  r^np-coloured  one^' " 
and,  as  much  laughter  followed  this  well-worn  explanation,  he  con- 
tinued:   But  atds  is  important !  Jied  is  the  badge  of  republicanism 
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— ^republicanism  !  Bah  1  we  did  not  even  suspect  what  it  meant  1 " 
After  much  applause^  Dr.  Veyne  said  quietl)r,  ''Magical  woric 
after  all,  these  books  of  Hugo's,  and,  like  all  that  of  the  great  masterik 
apt  to  give  one  a  touch  of  biatn  fever." 

Upon  anotlier  occasion  Thiers's  "  Revolution  **  was  mentioned, 
and  it  seemed  generally  agreed  that  his  hi.storical  power  was  not 
conspicuous,  and  that  he  would  pass  for  a  mere  amateur  with  a  future 
generation.  Sainte-Beuve  defended  \\\\\\,  inurmunng,  But  such 
a  charming  man  •  tant  d^esprit^  possessing  so  much  influence  !"  And 
as  he  left  the  tabic  there  was  some  iaughter  at  his  expense,  someone 
remarking  thnt  if  Mirabeau,  in  his  hearing,  should  be  called  a  traitor, 
the  critic  would  have  said,  without  perceiving  the  iiielevance — Ahl 
but  hotv  he  laved  Sophie  !  " 

No  studied  memoir  of  the  writer  of  "  Les  Causeries  "  could  give 
a  better  proof  of  the  slight  estimation  in  which  his  judgments  were 
held  by  his  contemponuies  than  thb  scrap  of  after-dinner  ciitictsm. 
It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  alwajrs  taken  at  his  own  valuation, 
and  when,  with  a  sort  of  fBurfanmnade^  he  dedared  that  his  earliest 
and  most  decided  preference  was  for  the  laurels  of  a  militaiy  life^ 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  whispered,  "  Mais  j'ai  larement  rencontr^  de 
ma  vie  une  vocation  plus  manqute  que  ceUe>UL" 

There  was  never  any  doubt  that  their  chief  biographer  was  never 
wholly  just  to  the  greatest  of  the  Romanticists  ;  even  in  an  eloquent 
eulogium  on  Hugo,  Lamartine,  Musset,  or  De  Vigny  one  could 
generally  discover  a  shad;-  of  animosity,  whilst  something  which 
savoured  of  jealousy  and  bitterness  towards  his  early  friend  inclined 
him  to  be  more  indulgent  to  second-class  writers,  a  mistake  which 
could  not  be  forgiven  by  all  lovers  of  true  i^eiiius. 

At  the  first  Magny  dinner  after  the  death  of  Alfred  de  ^'igny, 
there  was  a  long  discussion  on  ail  the  points  of  his  singular 
character,  his  talents,  and  the  verdict  to  be  passed  upon  him  at  a 
future  day.  Sainte-Beuve,  who  arrived  fully  primed  with  anecdotes, 
revelations,  and  suppositions,  expressed  a  doubt  that  he  had  any 
right  to  a  tide^  although,''  he  continued,  *'  there  certainly  was  a  noble 
of  that  name  in  1814 — a  Count  de  Vigny  who  is  reported  in 
Ganick's  '  Memoirs '  to  go  about  begging — ^this  might  have  been  an 
ancestor.^  Then  after  a  pause — Vigny  was  not  of  this  world ;  he 
was  angdic— olways  angelic !  No  one  ever  saw  htm  eat  and  drink ; 
one  ^ke  to  him  of  £nner  and  he  looked  surprised.  He  was  really 
superb  I  And  his  egoism  I  After  one  of  his  most  wearisome  oiatioiis 
at  the  Academy  it  being  mildly  suggested  that  his  discourse  had 
been  long,  he  replied  :  '  YeSt  but  I  am  not  at  ail  tired.^ " 
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Commenting  on  this  afterwards,  Jules  de  Goncourt  said  thought* 
fully :  **  Whenever  I  hear  Sainte-Beuve  speak  of  the  dead  In  his  little^ 
short,  disjointed  sentences,  I  seem  to  see  a  swarm  of  ants  running 

over  the  body  ;  he  can  eat  away  a  glory  in  less  than  ten  minutes, 
leaving  nothing  but  dry  bones."  The  conversation  turning  after  a 
time  to  the  Paris  salons,  Sainte-Beuve  spoke  of  Mnie.  de  Circourt 
and  her  coterie,  very  mixed,  very  vivacious,  a  little  noisy,  where 
everybody  spoke  at  once  and  noijody  listened,  and  he  said  there 
were  only  two  frequented  by  literary  men — that  of  the  Frincess 
Mathilda,  and  that  of  Mme.  de  Paiva,  whose  romantic  story 
was  taken  up  by  Gautier  and  embellished,  as  was  his  wont.  She 
was  a  Russian,  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Prince  Constantin,  a  fine 
musician  and  pupil  of  Hertz.  She  gave  music  lessons,  but,  reduced 
to  eitreme  povo^,  was  left  for  dead  in  an  hotel  in  the  Champa 
Elysto ;  but  she  recovered  and  became  the  lashion,  entertained  all 
Paris,  and  In  case  of  failure  there  was  always  the  resource  of  chlmo- 
form.  Of  the  salon  of  the  Frincess  Mathilde^  the  De  Goncourts 
wrote  enthusiastically.  It  was  a  maison  princihxt  a  true  palace  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  where  there  rdgned  full  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech,  whilst  she  herself,  a  perfect  type  of  the  modem  woman,  full 
of  charm,  spirituelle^  altogether  up  to  date,  was  surrounded  by  aJl 
the  celebrities.  She  made  no  distinction  between  young  and  old,  but 
her  predilections  were  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Gavami  was  one  of 
her  mobt  frequent  guests — worn  out  and  discouraged — rhonime  qui  a 
fait  sa  tt^cht.  He  was  still  remarkable  for  his  powers  of  observation 
—  even  of  divination  ;  he  could  tell  the  profession  of  passers-by 
with  whom  he  had  never  exchanged  a  word— an  insight  for  which  he 
himself  could  never  account,  but  which  was  seldom  known  to  fail* 
He  had  an  eitraordinary  recollection  of  the  faces  he  saw  in  the  street ; 
they  became  as  fixed  in  his  brain  as  in  a  phoCcigyaphic  gallery,  so 
that  he  <Ud  not  paint  imaginatively,  but  actually  beheld  as  in  a 
reflected  vision  the  figures  he  delineated.  His  companions  in  the 
studio  dedaied  that  he  would  often  say,  whilst  putting  a  finishing 
touch  to  a  caricature^  *'  Don't  you  remember  that  expression  ?  .  •  . 
^Vhat !  not  the  &ce  of  the  man  we  met  one  day  In  the  boulevard 
And  this  was  perhaps  twenty  years  before. 

One  evening  the  conversation  fell  on  Flaubert,  his  method,  his 
patience,  his  inexhaustible  industry :  "yi?  passe  ma  vie  d  ronger  le 
caur  ei  ia  cervelle*^  he  once  declared.  And  it  was  true  ;  he  never 
<4P  spared  the  work  of  either,  and  by  a  very  singular  method  of  com- 
position would  create  difficulties  for  the  pleasure  of  mastering  them  : 
he  would  even  compose  the  musical  finish  of  a  sentence  be  had  not 
VOL.  ccxciv.  KO.  ao6&  c  c 
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begun,  and  would  say  that  he  had  many  pages  of  a  novel  to  finish, 
buL  had  already  arranged  the  melody  of  its  final  words.  "  Pauvre 
garfon  !  **  laughed  Th^o.  *'  His  life  is  poisoned  by  a  remorse  which 
must  bring  him  to  the  grave.  .  .  .  You  don't  know  it  ?  He  found  out 
that  he  had  coupled  two  genitive  cases  together  in  the  same  sentence, 
and  that  it  was  too  late  to  alter  it." 

A  new  work  by  Michelet  was  discussed,  and  the  manner  of  his  life 
described.  He  lived  in  a  large  mansion  overlooking  the  Luxemboui^g 
Gardens :  his  rooms,  au  iroisihne^  were  approached  by  a  strong  ofllice 
door,  very  dimly  lighted  and  much  encumbered  with  mediaeval 
famitme,  statuettes,  pictures,  and  a  heterogeneous  crowd  of  artistic 
treasQies.  The  description  of  his  attitude  on  receiving  his  friends 
ms  said  to  be  beyond  measure  original  and  comic :  seated  on  a  Icm 
divan  be  would  take  the  position  of  a  Chinese  joss,  wftii  a  ridtciiloas^ 
unmeaning  smile  beaming  over  his  face.  In  spite  oT  many  yesn 
immense  wofk  he  was  always  full  of  animation,  enjoying  discoAiona 
widely  distinct  from  his  own  vohinrinous  wotk.  At  tiie  moment 
described  he  was  fbU  of  a  visit  to  England,  where  boA  In  town  und 
country  he  was  struck  with  the  prevalence  of  gloom,  the  absence 
of  joy  ;  more  particularly  amonc^  distinguished  and  literary  men, 
although  he  should  have  thought  their  patriotism  and  pedestrianism 
a  remedy  against  that  purely  national  disease  the  spken. 

At  another  Magny  dinner  Thcnphilc  Oautier  accounted  for  a 
late  appeararice  by  having  only  just  returned  from  Nohant,  where  he 
had  been  on  a  visit  to  Oeorp;es  Sand.  He  v.\is  a^^kcd  if  it  was  amusing, 
and  if  Madame  was  in  force.  "Amusing? — as  a  monastery  of 
Moravian  brothers  !  I  arrived  at  dusk,  was  driven  'through  a  finm- 
yard — cocks  and  hens  cackling,  dogs  barking — my  vdise  was 
deposited  in  a  thorn  bush ;  the  dinner  good,  but  too  much  game 
and  poultry.  M«r6chal  the  painter  and  Dumas  /Us  were  there." 

*<  What  is  the  sort  of  lifie  at  iVr^Aan/M  was  asked. 
The  whole  day  is  like  clockwork — ^never  varies.  Bieakfiutat 
ten  punctual  to  the  minute.  When  everyone  is  seated  Mme  Sand 
appears,  walking  as  if  in  her  sleep— she  remains  asleep  all  te  time. 
After  break&st  we  play  '  Cochonnet '  in  the  garden,  which  revives  her 
a  little  and  she  begins  to  talk.  This  b  ttie  conversation  horn-— all 
banal ;  as  for  speaking  of  anything  moral  or  spiritual,  it  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.  I  verily  believe  I  should  have  been  shown  the  door  if 
1  had  made  the  least  attempt  in  that  direction ;  but,  becoming  rest- 
less, T  ventured  on  an  idea,  a  sort  of  maxim  i  hi  Rochefoucauld, 
that  there  is  nothing  perfectly  sincere  between  men  and  women  hit  the 
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seriiiments  thai  can  never  be  expressed*    It  was  received  in  omiaous 

silence  ! 

"  At  three  precisely  Mme.  Sand  retires,  remaining  invisible  till 
«K  okiickt  when  we  dine,  rather  hurriedly  j>y  the  l^e,  that  Maae  tbt 
batme  may  not  be  kept  waiting  for  her  supper,  md  aa  this  rautte 
went  on  for  days  I  veatueed  to  aay  that  if  theie  we  wm  to  tune  no 
Uteaqr  tiik  I  abonld  lake  iny  lecve. 

*'*Ahl  iUUmiHftV  they  all  eaemed  to  coiae  from  oMfair 
iporid." 

fSjMifMw  «ns  aikfid  %Bst  mOBC  and  ooolmual : 

*'fiveiykhing  in  the  houte  is  nyinigfd  on  a  sient  systm;  |1bo> 
parttioote  «copy'  isoade  in  all  theioomt  pens,  ink,  ruled  peper, 
and  dgsrettes.  Ttae  is  a  booLin  the  bell,  wftfa  two  compertBieDis, 

one  destined  for  4he  post,  the  other  for  memoranda  addressed  to 

the  housekeeper  incase  the  visitor  should  require  anything  out  of 
the  common  routine.  I  had  forgotten  my  dressing-case,  so  wrote  for 
the  loan  of  brush  and  comb ;  the  next  morning  I  received  at  least 
half  a  dozen." 

A  loud  laugh  at  this  went  round  the  table,  and  u  was  remarked 
that  such  a  tangle  would  require  them  all,  the  lion's mane  cultivated 
by  Th^D  hemg  a  constant  source  of  badinage. 

The  Magny  Saturdays  had  now  become  devoted  to  theatrical 
mtten,  the  patent  cfaarsi  of  eveiything  oonnected  with  tiK  sn^ 
engrossing  the  conversation. 

The  Goncourts'  play,  Henriette  Mav^d»],"liad  been  svbmitted 
toThiorivtlieDiiectarof  tfaeThdUieFiBn9afs,  imri  fair  twd  pmiaiiid 
to  give  it  bis  attention  at  bis  fiist  leistue  moment;  qnirikng  in 
advance  however,  of  the  probable  distfibotioii  of  peits,  he  daeded 
the  tncaperienced  aothoia  with  the  naanes  of  Got,  Bimant, 
Delaun^f,  and  Mme.  Phaais.  fie  advised  a  visit  to  tlie  SoateiRS 
with  the  view  of  obtaining  their  inteiest  and  co-opemtien. 

A  full  detail  of  their  adveatenes  was  required  at  the  dinner-table, 
and  the  brothers,  nothing  loth,  related  particukirs  of  an  interview 
with  Bressant,  who  at  iirst  refused  lu  undertake  a  part  whicli  after 
a  ctirsory  glance  he  perceived  to  be  a  secondary  one,  adding,  how- 
ever, as  they  took  leave,  that  he  had  all  the  wiii  in  the  world  to  be 
of  service  to  them  and  would  reconsider  the  matter.  Thiery  had 
given  them  to  understand  that  Delaunay  was  not  un^vourably 
inclined,  having  gbmced,  as  it  was  said,  at  the  maniiscnpt ;  but  at 
the  first  word  they  were  met  with  a  face  of  surprise :  he  had  heard 
nothing  but  the  amsmw  of  tbet  beatr^  wheie  it  wies  said  that  the 
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part  of  lover  had  been  already  assigned,  and  that  in  any  case  he 
would  never  again  personate  a  youngster. 

It  had  most  unfortunately  happened  that  there  had  just  been 
a  volley  of  ridicule  in  that  morning's  Figaro  on  old  actors  assuming 
the  rSk  of  jeums  premiers^  which  he  felt  very  keenly. 

In  their  disa])poinlnient  the  unhappy  playwrights  went  to  Got,  in 
whom  they  soon  recognised  the  shrewd  observer,  the  true  artist  in 
search  of  human  types  and  characteristics.  It  was  said  of  him  that 
during  his  lengthy  career  he  had  played  more  parts  than  any  Ihrn^ 
actor  in  France^  and  one  and  all,  heavy,  medium,  or  light,  were 
aerious  ibr  him  and  played  with  the  same  conviction.  He  began  by 
qiealdiig  of  the  first  impoctanoe  it  was  to  him  to  have  belield  the 
individiial  in  flesh  and  Uood,  or  to  have  midentood  from  the  lips  of 
the  originator  his  meaning  and  conception;  for  this  reason  he  cooU 
only  fed  sure  of  a  ibV  in  the  plays  of  living  autfaois.  To  him,  the 
writer  dead,  the  piece  was  dead,  and  only  when  be  had  the  good 
fortune  to  meet  with  a  type  of  the  imaginaiy  beti%  in  teal  life 
could  he  feel  satisfied  q^U  Hent  son  personnage. 

But  after  all,  in  spite  of  hesitation  and  protestation,  the  role  in 
question  was  played  by  Delaunay,  so  well  got  up  with  magical 
touches  of  paint  and  powder  that  he  looked  little  more  than  the 
seventeen  years  old  of  the  character  he  personated.  lJuL  before  this 
was  finally  arranged  how  many  steps  had  to  be  taken  ?  how  many 
difficulties  to  be  overcome?  Ever}'  day  brought  us  little  dose  of 
slow  poison  to  the  weary  playwrights,  victims  of  the  caprices, 
ftitgftnc'?*,  petty  vanities  of  actors.  It  was  a  life  of  doubts,  fears, 
and  miigivings,  until  the  work,  begun  in  so  much  hope  and  feith, 
became  a  source  of  suspense  and  torture. 

The  decay  of  the  drama  was  already  recognised.  Dumas  />he, 
joining  the  Magny  dinners  as  a  welcome  guest,  is  described  in  the 
« Journal"  as  "enormous^  in  white  waistcoat^  violently  hibriou&'' 
He  complained  of  the  continual  rejection  of  good  work,  spoke  of 
his  own  novels  dmmatised  and  interdicted.  Nothing,  he  averred, 
would  succeed  but  feiry  tales ;  a  bcainless  audience  would  go  home 
exclaiming,  "  What  lovdy  scenery  1  What  splendid  dresses ! " 

For  many  years  the  Magny  Restaurant  held  its  own,  but  there 
came  to  be  vacant  places  at  the  table  once  so  full  of  joyous  guests, 
where  wit  and  wisdom  reigned  supreme,  the  cares  of  life  forgotten, 
no  dissensions  known,  and  nothing  allowed  to  interfere  with  good 
fellowship  and  a  mutual  4Usir  de plaire. 

Sainte  Beuvc  and  Gavarni  were  the  first  to  disappear,  then  Louis 
Bouillet  in  the  prime  of  life,  beloved  by  all;  Flaubert  remained  a 
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voluntary  exile  at  Croisset  ;  Gautier,  exhausted  with  un remunerative 
work,  found  out  that  glory  and  success  may  come  too  late ;  Merimfe 
led  an  inyalid  life  for  many  years  on  the  Riviera;  £dmond  de 
Goncourt,  broken-hearted,  buried  his  grief  amoogst  his  MMs; 
and  Joles  had  paoed  away  into  the  land  of  shadows. 

C  I.  MBITKUtCB. 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  ART  OF 

BEAUTY. 


HE  philosophic  mind  calmly  contemplating  the  works  and 


achievements  of  man  cannot  tail  to  be  struck  with  wonder 


and  admiration. 

Over  savage  nature  man's  triumph  has  been  all  but  complete. 
Flora  and  fauna  alike  acknowledge  his  sovereignty  and  bow  to  his 
wilL  The  baneful  and  noxious  weed  he  has  crushed  and  lepiessedi 
the  beneficent  and  beautiful  growths  cultivated  and  increased ;  he 
has  yoked  the  lion  to  his  chariot,  impressed  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  with  his  masterful  misst<Hi»  and  diie  veiy  lightning  of  beavea 
itsdf  he  has  collected  and  pressed  into  his  service. 

Nowy  when  one  considen  the  difficulties  with  which  man  has 
been  beset  from  the  very  beginning  bis  progress  has  been  traly 
marvellous ;  for  not  only  has  he  had  to  contend  with  flood  and 
tide  and  wind  and  climate  and  seasons ;  his  womenfolk  have  proved 
a  sore  handfiil,  for  it  took  him  between  four  and  five  thousand  years 
to  teach  them  the  salutary  and  beautifying  practice  of  washing  their 
faces  !  Poets  and  satirists  from  Homer  to  Congreve  have  never  for 
a  muiuent  ceased  to  firmly  impress  them  with  the  necessity  for  this 
light  and  simple  duty.  And,  singular  to  say,  il  was  invariably  the 
reigning  beauty  of  her  day  and  nation  that  proved  the  most  reluctant 
to  perform  the  matutinal  ablution.  And  the  most  inveterate 
offender  of  all,  perhaps,  was  the  *'stag-ey'd"  Juno  herself,  as  will 
be  amply  attested  by  the  following  excerpt  from  Lord  Derby's 
translation  of  the  Iliad/'  To  illustrate  our  argument  the  quotation 
will  be  rather  long ;  and  though  everybody  is  as  conversant  with  bis 
Homer  as  he  is  with  his  ShakespearCi  the  reader  of  taste  and 
discrimination  will  doubtless  feel  fully  rewarded  for  his  pains  by 
the  perusal  of  so  rare  and  delightful  a  specimen  of  English  blank 
verse. 


Staadlflg  on  h^h  Olympus'  topmost  peak, 
The  gotden-thnnM  Juno  dowDw«nl  look'd> 
And,  tmiied  in  the  gloiy-gMng  stril^ 
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Her  husband's  brother  and  her  own  she  saw, 
Sftw  and  i^ok'd;  next,  seated  on  the  octt 
Of  spring-ebooiMling  Ida,  Joire  she  saw, 

bitefol  in  her  eyes  I  then  ponder'd  deep 
The  stag'cy'd  Queen,  how  best  she  might  begpnl* 
The  wakefol  mind  of  aegis-beann^  Jove  ; 
And,  musing,  this  appear'd  the  readiest  mode : 
Herself  with  art  adurning,  to  repair 
To  Ida :  dieie  with  fondest  hlaadufaoisnt 
And  toak  chaim,  her  hiabaad  to  enfold 
In  lofc^  enhmoe;  and  gentle,  caieleiB  sleep 
Around  his  eyelids  and  his  senses  pour. 
Her  chamber  straight  she  sought,  by  Vulcan  built, 
Her  son  ;  by  whom  were  to  the  door-po>ts  hung 
Clcae-filting  doors,  with  secret  ke>-s  sccur'd, 
That,  save  herself,  no  god  might  enter  in. 
Then  enter'd  she^  and  des^d  the  shining  doois  % 
And  with  ambrosia  first  her  lovely  skin 
She  purified,  with  fragrant  oil  anointhig, 
Ambrosial,  breathing  forth  such  odours  sweet, 
That,  wav'd  above  the  bra?en  floor  of  Jove, 
All  earth  and  Heaven  were  with  the  fragrance  fili'd : 
O'er  her  fair  skin  this  precious  oil  she  spread  ; 
Cdinb*d  ont  her  flowing  locks,  and  widi  her  band 
Wftath*d  the  thick  masses  of  the  glossf  hair. 
Immortal  bfi^t  Aat  crown'd  the  impoial  hnd. 
A  robe  ambrosial  then,  by  Fallas  wrought, 
She  donn'd,  in  many  a  curious  pattern  trac'd, 
With  golden  brooch  beneath  her  breast  confin'd. 
Her  tone,  from  which  a  hundred  tassels  hung, 
She  girt  about  her  ;  and,  in  three  bright  drops, 
Hsr  glittering  gems  sospcndsd  foom  her  eaiSi 
Then  o'er  her  head  th*  imperial  goddess  threw 
A  beauteous  veil,  new>wrought,  as  sunlight  white  \ 
And  on  her  well-turnM  feet  her  sandals  bound. 
Her  dress  completed,  from  her  chamber  forth 
She  issued. 

And  she  beguiled  Jove  to  her  heart's  content 

Now,  it  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  Juno  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  washing  herself,  and  further  that  she  seldom  thought  it 
worth  her  while  to  look  her  best  in  the  presence  of  her  husband. 
TbeL  studied  atlentioii  to  her  toilette  od  this  occasion  is  avowedly 
to  bsguilo  the  "doudcompeUer.'*  Though  why  a  womb  diould 
take  so  much  pains  to  hoodwink  her  husband  is,  to  the  naieuline 
vund,  not  easy  to  comprehend. 

Now,  the  pomt  to  be  noted  is  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the 
eovntry  for  ladies — married  ladies,  at  any  rate— to  beftow  much 
attention  on  their  appearance  ;  if  it  were,  Juno's  artifice  would  have 
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proved  abortive.  For  it  was  the  very  novelty  of  the  thing  which 
appealed  to  her  consort's  imagination.  The  probability  is  that  the 
poor  man  had  seen  nothing  like  it  since  the  day  she  cast  her  wedding- 
shoon  1  About  the  saocess  of  Juno's  device  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
for  a  few  pages  subsequent  to  the  above  quotation  a  lady,  one  Thetis 
by  name,  is  doseted  with  Jove  some  considerable  time.  On  her 
leaving  Juno  quietly  questions  her  husband  as  to  his  visitor's  emnd, 
and  Jove  promptly  tells  her  to  bold  her  tongue  and  mind  her  own 
business ;  or  in  the  words  of  Simon  Eyre  to  Firic,  in  Dddkei's 
9u)enia]cei^  Holiday,"  "Wash  thy  fac^  andthoult  be  more  Uest" 
The  altercation  took  place  at  the  fireside^  and  no  doubt  Jane's 
slatternly  aspect  would  account  for  her  husband's  hig^  words  and 
harsh  treatment. 

The  lesson  the  ancient  bard  endeavoured  to  inculcate  here  is 
obvious  enough.  If  girls  ever  hoped  to  command  the  respect,  much 
more  the  love  and  confidence,  of  the  opposite  sex,  some  slight  attention 
to  their  toilette  ai^d  attire  would  prove  no  hindrance  to  them.  It  is. 
noteworthy  tha:  there  is  not  a  single  instance  m  the  "  Iliad  "  where 
water  is  applied  to  the  body,  beyond  the  mere  laving  the  hands 
before  pouring  out  a  libation. 

Turning  from  profane  to  sacred  history,  wc  find  the  gentle  sex" 
in  no  better  case.  Her  slovenly  habits,  it  will  be  remembered,  went 
perilously  near  costing  the  beautiful  Esther  her  crown.  Only  after 
twelve  months'  probation  to  familiarise  her  with  habits  of  cleanliness 
was  she  permitted  into  the  royal  presence.  When  King  Ahasueiits 
first  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  he  would  have  none  of  her.  Civil,  but 
strange,  would  perhaps  best  describe  his  attitude  towards  her  on  that 
occasion,  Mark  the  following  verses  from  the  Book  of  Esther 

7.  And  he  broo^t  up  Hadassah,  that  is,  Esther,  his  uncle's  dau^ter :  for  1^ 
had  neither  father  nor  mnther,  nnd  the  maid  was  fair  and  beautiful ;  whom 
Mordecai,  when  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  took  for  his  own  daughter. 

8.  So  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  king's  commandraenl  and  his  decree  was 
heard,  and  when  many  maidens  were  gathered  together  unto  Shushan  the  palace, 
to  the  custody  of  H^jMi  that  Esther  was  bcougbt  also  unto  the  king^>  house,  to 
the  custody  of  Hcgai,  keeper  of  the  women* 

9.  And  the  maidai  pleased  him,  and  she  oUaUied  kindnev  of  him  ;  and  he 
speedily  gave  her  her  thbgs  for  purification,  with  mxAi  things  as  belonged  to  her, 
and  seven  maidens,  which  were  meet  to  !>e  given  her,  out  of  the  king's  house : 
and  he  preferred  her  an'l  her  maids  unlo  the  lx:st  place  of  ihe  hou'^^^of  the  womeru 

12.  Now  when  every  maid's  turn  was  come  to  go  in  to  king  Ahasuerus,  after 
that  she  had  been  twelve  months,  according  to  the  manner  of  the  women  (for  so 
were  the  days  of  dieir  pnrilications  accomplished,  to  wit,  monthi  with  oil  of 
myrrh,  and  six  months  with  sweet  odours,  and  with  other  things  for  the 
purifying  of  the  women). 
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Judging  from  the  foregoing,  Esther's  rare  beauty  and  chann  of 
manner  would,  of  themselves,  never  have  supplanted  Queen  Vashti  in 
the  affections  of  the  king.  Till  Esther  rid  herself  of  her  filthy  habits 
her  rival  reigned  supreme. 

The  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since  Homer's  day  have  not 
effected  much  improvement  in  the  matter,  for  again  we  find  that  the 
counsel  which  Naomi  offers  Ruth  in  order  to  charm  and  captivate 
Boas  is  ^— 

Wash  thyself  therefore,  and  anoint  thee,  and  put  txiy  raiment  upon  thee,  and 
get  thee  down  to  the  floor ;  but  make  not  thyself  known  unto  the  man,  sntil  he 
shall  have  done  eating  and  diinklngt 

It  is  perfectly  plain  here  that  the  habit  of  washiog  themsdves  had 

not  yet  become  a  passion  with  womenfolk,  else  why  are  they  so  often 

reminded  of  the  necessity  of  it  ?  To  her  credit  be  it  recorded, 
though,  Ruth  discovered  at  last  the  soothing  and  refreshing  effect 
of  soap  and  water.  The  Shulamite  shepherdess  sings  about  her 
hands  dropping  with  m>Trh,  and  her  fingers  with  sweet-smelling 
myrrh  ;  but  of  water  never  a  word.  That  element  did  not  as  yet 
find  much  favour  as  an  external  application.  If  the  young  and 
beautiful  girl  whose  thoughts  are  lightly  turned  to  love  is  thus  chary 
of  making  her  toilette,  what  could  be  expected  of  her  sister  stricken 
in  yeats  and  shaken  by  infirmities?  Is  it  after  all  really  very  much 
to  be  marvelled  at  that  in  times  post  many  old  women  have  been 
burned  as  witches  ? 

Gliding  down  the  stream  of  time,  casting  here  and  there  a  passing 
glance  at  the  Miracle  and  the  Moral  Plays,  till  we  come  to  the 
thrilling  period  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  we  discover  that  man  has 
not  yet  succeeded  in  converting  his  helpmate  to  his  way  of  thmking. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  it  will  be  remembered,  has  Falstaff  arrested  for  debt — 
though  it  was  not  the  money  she  yearned  for  ;  "  but  let  that  pass," 
as  Margery  Eyre  says.  Funding  himself  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
the  law,  the  amiable  old  rascal  whispers  the  **easy  yielding"  ^vido\v 
into  forgiveness,  and,  having  soothed  her  resentment,  observes: 
"  Conic,  if  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a  better  wench 
in  England.  Go  wash  thy  face  and  draw  thy  action."  Well  did  the 
nimble>witted  knight  know  the  effect  a  clean  face  would  have  upon 
the  man  of  law.  Now  here  we  have  a  lady,  the  hostess  of  a  far- 
famed  hotel,  patronised  by  royalty,  abroad  at  mid-day  with  a  dirty 
faoe^  in  London's  busy  streets;  in  the  company,  be  it  borne  in 
mind,  of  law  officers  of  the  Crown,  as  well  as  of  a  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  his  train ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  presence  of  her  lover  1 
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A  ipoouui,  too,  who  aspired  to  be  the  Iady*wife  of  Sir  Joha  FahiaQ 
Knight  Cleer  ptoof  that,  that  the  Elnabetban  womenfolk  wm  not 
quite  everything  their  best  ftiends  could  wi^  them. 

If  stronger  testimony  of  this  v.erc  desired,  iL  is  iorthcommg  m 
Dckker's  Play  of  "  Old  Jb  ortuiiatus." 

Exeunt  Fortune  ami  the  thvee  DcsUoMti 
And§l^a,  WTiy  the  pox  dost  thou  sweat  so  ? 

Shadmv.  For  anger  to  sec  any  of  God's  creatures  have  such  filthy  £aocs  as 
these  sempsters  had  that  went  hence. 

AnM,  ScmpMenf  Why,  you  aas,  they  tie  Pwiiaki. 

5Mm  Indeed,  if  it  be  ooe^  deMtay  to  lum  «  ftwe»  I  kmm  w 
vemedy  but  to  go  medced  end  ay  <*  Woe  woith  the  Patee  I  ** 

Not,  perhaps,  in  the  whule  range  of  the  Elizabethan  Draina  is 
there  a  more  pointed  and  direct  piece  of  satire,  and  that  it  was 
neither  uncalled  for  nor  malicious  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
Chat  the  play  in  which  it  occurs  was  first  performed  at  Court  in  the 
piesence  of  Elizabeth  herself,  and  most  probably  written  for  her 
instruction  and  delectation.  In  the  Prologue  she  is  several  timea 
mentioiied  by  name^  while  references  to  her  in  the  play  itself  are  as 
ftequent  as  they  are  flattering  and  unmistakable.  And  Elisabeth 
Tudor  was  hardly  the  woman  to  see  her  sea  gmtoitously  vilified  and 
aiqieised  by  a  beggady  playwright.  But  to  do  Dekker  justice  he 
treats  his  women  with  conspicuous  tenderness  and  iKihility.  Witness 
the  sympathy  he  extends  to  Mother  Sawyer,  the  witch  of  Edmonton ; 
and,  in  another  play,  to  Bellafront — unfortunate  creatures  accursed 
of  godb  and  men  ! 

Now  the  Eliziibetlian  dramatists  succeeded  in  many  things ; 
but  teaching  the  softer  sex  the  use  of  soap  and  water  was  not  one 
of  them.  For  a  century  later  we  find  Coii^r  cve  takes  up  this  good 
and  holy  work  with  as  much  spirit  and  decision  as  did  his  pre- 
decessors before  him.  Mark  what  follows  from  his  play  of  Love 
for  Love  " ; 

SeanJ&L  Whet,  is  it  booadng  Bfaigeiy  witfa  my  godaont 

Jeremy.  Yea,  Sir. 

Scaiulal.  My  blessing  to  the  1x)y,  with  this  token  of  my  love — r(7/r  vi  mffftfv.] 
And,  tVyv:  henr,  hir!  ?^T,tret'ry  [mt  more  flof^ks  in  her  l>ed,  shift  twice  a*week,  and 
not  work  so  harci,  that  she  may  not  smell  so  vigorously. 

Here  again  the  satire^  scathing  as  it  is,  is  inspired  by  no  scurvy 
or  unworthy  motivi^  and  for  two  reasons  :  the  tutdar  deity  of  Will 
Congreve's  genius  was  that  **  wealthy  and  haughty  beauty/'  Henrietta, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  He  had  a  seat  every  day  at  her  table,  and 
assisted  in  the  directiun  of  her  concerts  and  enterlainnients.  Their 
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friendship  ended  only  with  hit  death,  «t  wfaidi  he  left  her  some 
^10,000,  nearly  the  whole  of  his  savings.  His  manuscripts  would, 
ro  doubt,  be  submitted  to  her  bdore  they  reached  the  hands  of 
either  player  or  publisher,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  for 
the  honour  of  womanhood  this  great  lady  would  jealously  guard 
the  interests  of  lier  sex.  But  there  is  stili  more  convincing  proof 
that  the  dramatist  meant  no  ill.  Mr.  Collier,  in  his  famous  "Im- 
morality of  the  English  stage,"  singled  out  Congreve  as  a  special 
object  of  his  censure.  Among  a  formidable  array  of  objectionable 
pan^gwt  Mr.  CoUier  cites  the  foUowii^  from  **The  Old  Batchdor"  : 

Bilinda,  Where  did  you  get  this  excellent  talent  fur  railing  ? 
Sharp*  Madim,  tlie  talent  was  bom  whh  me; — confeti  I  lia^  tideen  care 
toinprove  it»  Co  qwliiy  nt  far  the  aodctjr  of  bdiet. 

The  critic  complained  that  the  senUment  here  ei^ressed  reflected 
upon  ladies.  To  which  Congreve  objected :  "  I  thought  the  expres* 
sion  above  mentloiied  had  been  a  gentle  lepioof  to  the  ladies  that 
are  addicted  to  railing;  and  since  Mr.  Collier  has  not  said  that  it 
must  mean  the  contraiy,  I  don't  see  why  it  may  not  be  understood 
so  still."  And  he  supplements  this  later  by  observing,  "  My  business 
was  not  to  paint,  but  to  wash  ;  not  to  show  beauties,  but  to  wipe  off 
stains." 

Now  to  assert  that  the  ladies  have  acted  upon  Congreve's  gentle 
reproof"  and  retrained  their  nimble  tongues  might  only  serve  to 
excite  the  ready  sneer  of  the  cynic ;  but  it  must  be  candidly  conceded 
that  they  did  not  fail  to  take  his  other  lesson  to  heart   For  hence- 
forward women  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  their  most  scurrilous  and 
virulent  satirist  to  taunt  them  with  the  neglect  of  their  personal 
appearance.  But  the  change  was  no  sudden  and  violent  one.  Like 
eivery  reliorm  that  is  destined  to  be  testing  and  effective^  it  was 
gndual  and  gentle  Indeed,  the  Restoration  may  be  rcgHded  as  a 
period  of  transition.  And  nowhere  is  this  fiKt  set  forth  so  quaintly 
and  so  grapliically  as  in  the  pages  of  Pepys's  Diaiy.  The  Duchess 
nf  Albemarle,  he  tells  us,  was  formerly  known  by  the  solmqttet  of 
"  dirty  Besse  "  ;  while  the  lady  of  Sir  William  Penn  is  depicted  as 
*'  the  sourest,  dirty  woman  that  ever  she  saw  ...  a  slattern  with 
her  stockings  hanging  about  her  heels."    But  it  is  in  the  person  of 
Mrs.  Pcpys  herself  that  our  argument  finds  the  most  uisiructive  and 
interesting  exemplification,    WTien  first  Pepys  met  his  wife  she  was 
a  comely,  not  to  say  beautiful  young  girl.    But  m  the  early  years  of 
their  married  life  he  is  frequently  recording  bickerings,  strife  and 
quarrels  consequent  upon  bis  wile's  Ruling,  through  neglect  or 
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ignorance,  to  make  the  most  of  her  j>ersonal  charms.  In  addition  to 
her  unkempt  and  untidy  appe^irance,  she  persisted  in  wearing  (air 
locks  which  made  her  a  fright,  and  him  mad. 

"Anon,"  he  writes,  "  comes  down  my  wife,  dressed  in  her  second 
mourning,  with  her  black  moyre  waistcoat,  and  short  petticoat,  laced 
with  silver  lace  so  tmsely,  that  I  ooold  not  endure  to  see  her,  and 
with  laced  lining  which  is  too  soon,  so  that  I  was  horrid  angry,  and 
would  not  go  to  our  intended  meetii^,  which  vexed  me  to  the  blocxl, 
and  my  wife  sent  twice  or  thrice  to  mty  to  direct  her  anyway  to  dress 
her,  but  to  put  on  her  cloth  gown,  which  she  would  not  veoture, 
whicb  nuide  me  mad ;  and  so  in  the  evening  to  my  chamber  veied." 
The  result  is  that  he  neglects  his  wife,  and  makes  love  to  all  the 
women  in  the  city,  and  kisses  every  pretty  girl  that  happens  to  come 
wuhin  range.  On  April  ii,  1661,  he  wTites :  "The  young  ladies  came 
too,  and  so  I  did  again  please  myself  with  Mrs.  Rebecca  ;  and 
about  nine  o'clock,  after  we  had  breakfasted,  we  sett  forth  for  London 
and  indeed  I  was  a  little  troubled  to  part  with  Mrs.  Rebecca,  for 
which  God  forgive  me."  In  another  place  he  tells  us,  "  My  wife 
was  angry  with  me  for  not  coming  home,  and  for  gadding  abioad  to 
look  after  beauties," 

In  these  days  Pepys  never  took  his  wife  anywhere,  thoqgfa  he 
himself  lived  every  moment  of  his  existence ;  saw  everythmg  Iron 
a  puppet-show  to  a  coronation.  Mrs.  Pepys  scolds,  and  cries^  and 
sulks,  and  mopes ;  but  all  availeth  not ;  when  straightway  she  takes  to 
herself  a  maid — "exceeding  well-bred  as  to  her  deportment,  having 
been  a  scholar  in  a  school  at  Bow  these  seven  or  eight  years  " — and 
mark  the  sequel. 

"My  wife  extraordinary  fine  to  day  in  her  flower  tjihby  suit, 
bought  a  year  and  more  ago  before  my  mother's  death  put  her  into 
mourning,  and  so  not  worn  till  this  day  :  and  everybody  in  love  with 
it ;  and  indeed  she  is  very  fine  and  handsome  in  it.  I  have  psid 
the  reckoning,  which  comes  to  about  ^4." 

In  another  place  he  writes :  **  My  wife  tells  me  she  hath  bought 
a  gown  of  151.  per  yard ;  the  same  before  her  iace  my  Lady 
Castlemaine  this  day  bought  also^  which  I  seemed  veied  for,  though 
I  do  not  grudge  it  her."  And  yet  again,  "When  Church  was  done, 
my  wife  and  I  walked  to  Grayis  Inne,  to  observe  fashions  of  the 
ladies,  because  of  my  wife  making  :ionie  clothes."  She  is  now  "very 
handsome  and  pretty  and  to  my  great  liking."  He  takes  her  to  the 
play.  **  And  thence  to  the  Duke's  Playhouse  and  saw  '  Macbeth,' 
the  JCing  and  Court  there  ;  and  we  sat  just  under  them  and  my  Lady 
'ne,  and  close  to  a  woman  that  comes  into  the  pit,  a  kind  of 
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loose  gossip,  that  pretends  to  be  like  her,  and  is  so,  something.  And 
my  wife,  by  my  troth,  appeared,  I  think,  as  pretty  as  any  of  them ; 

I  never  thought  so  much  before ;  and  so  did  Talbot  and  W.  Hewer, 
as  I  heard  Lhcm  say  one  to  another."  And  he  records  with  pride  that 
the  King  and  Duke  of  York  smiled  upon  them.  Nothing  is  now  too 
good  for  her.  "Up  to  my  wife,  and  there  she  shews  me  her  ring  of 
a  Turky-stone,  set  with  little  sparks  of  dyamonds,  which  I  nm  to  give 
her  as  my  Valentine,  and  am  not  mucli  troubled  at  it.  It  will  cost 
me  near  jQ^ — she  costing  me  but  little  compared  with  other  wives, 
and  I  have  not  many  occasions  to  spend  money  upon  her."  On 
Febnutfy  23^  1667-^  he  writes :  "This  evenings  my  wife  did  with 
great  pleasure  show  me  her  stock  of  jewells,  encreased  by  the  ring 
the  hath  made  lately  aa  my  Valentine's  gift  this  year,  a  Turky  atone 
set  with  dyamonds;  and  with  this  and  what  she  had,  she  redcons 
that  she  hath  above  £iSo  worth  of  jewells  of  one  kind  or  anoUier ; 
and  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  it  is  fit  the  poor  wretch  should  have  some- 
thiqg  to  content  honelf  with.**  And  two  days  later  :  My  wife  hath 
bought  a  dressing-box  and  otiier  things  for  her  chamber  and  table, 
that  cost  me  above  And  next  day :  "  At  my  bookseller's,  and 

did  buy  *  L'illustre  Bassi,'  in  four  \  olumes,  for  my  wife."  He  now 
gives  up  his  "gadding  abroad  after  l^cauties  *' ;  for  the  entries  run, 
"So  home  to  my  poor  wife,"  and  "my  wife  reading  to  me.**  In 
fact,  he  becomes  quite  enthusiastic  over  her.  He  is  perfectly  happy, 
and  does  not  care  a  rap  how  the  world  wags.  "  Thank  God  !  I  have 
enough  of  my  own  to  buy  a  good  book  anda  good  fiddle,  and  I  have 
a  good  wife." 

More  than  once  is  it  recorded  in  history's  pages  that  when  men 
and  nations  have  excelled  in  any  special  art,  and,  in  a  moment  of 
weakness^  have  imparted  their  ddU  and  knowledge  to  others  less 
favoured,  in  the  course  of  time  these  latter  have  invariably  devek)ped 
into  successful  rivals  and  competitors.  Of  this  &ct  the  next  two 
extracts  fiimisb  ooovmcing  proof.  January  28, 1667-8,  Pepys  writes : 
"After  supper  and  reading  a  littie^  and  my  wife  cutting  off  my  hair 
short,  which  is  grown  too  long  upon  my  crown  of  my  head,  I  to  bed." 
And  in  another  place  he  writes  :  "Had  Sarah  to  comb  my  head  clean, 
which  I  found  so  foul  with  powdering  and  other  troubles,  that  I  am 
resolved  to  try  how  I  can  keep  my  head  dry  without  powder;  and 
T  did  also  in  a  sudden  fit  cut  off  all  my  beard,  which  I  had  been  a 
great  while  bringing  up,  only  that  T  may  with  my  pumice  stone  do 
my  whole  face  as  I  now  do  my  chin,  and  so  save  time,  which  I  find 
a  very  easy  way  and  gentill.  She  also  washed  my  feet  in  a  bath  of 
herbes,  and  so  to  bed."   Verily,  woman  has  at  last  turned  the  tables 
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on  her  imperious  and  eiacting  locd  and  master!  This  marks  M 
epoch« 

Coming  to  the  age  of  Anne  we  di9co>ver  that  the  an  of  beauty  lias 

been  dignified  into  a  Fine  Art.  In  vain  do  you  now  search  the  pages 
of  the  satirists  for  a  -single  allusion  which  would  be  calculated  to  cast 
a  slur  upon  their  womenfolk's  inattention  to  their  natural  charms. 
Perhaps  the  satirists  of  this  period  were  too  busy  reviling  each  oth.er 
to  bestow  a  thought  on  the  failings  and  vagaries  of  **  weak  woman. ' 

In  this  connection  it  is  only  fair,  however,  to  inseit  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Horace  Walpole's  d^ribing  "the  most  aeeomplisbed 
lady  of  the  eighteenth  centuy  " :  But  I  tell  yon  who  is  come  too* 
Lady  Maty  Wortley.  I  wient  last  night  to  see  her ;  I  give  you  my 
honour,  and  yon  who  know  her,  would  crodit  me  wUhoot  it^  the 
following  is  a  futhfiil  description.  I  found  her  in  a  little  ousemble 
bedduunber  of  a  rsady-lttniishod  house,  with  two  taUow  candles  «ud 
a  bureau  cofvered  with  pots  and  pans.  On  her  head,  in  ftiU  of  all 
accounts,  she  had  an  old  black -laced  hood,  wrapped  entirely  round, 
so  as  to  conceal  all  hair  or  want  of  hair.  No  handkerchief,  bat  up 
to  her  chin  a  kind  of  horseman's  riding-coat,  calling  itself  a  pet-fn- 
lair  made  of  dark  green  (green  I  think  it  had  been)  brocade,  with 
coloured  and  silver  flowers,  and  lined  with  furs ;  bodice  laced,  a  foul 
dimi^  petticoat,  sprig'd  velvet  muffeteens  on  her  arms,  giey  stsod:- 
iQgs  and  slippers.  Her  &ce  less  changed  in  twen^  yeais  than  1 
would  have  imagined ;  I  told  her  so^  and  she  wss  not  so  totenhle 
twenty  years  sgo  that  she  needed  to  have  taken  it  for  flafiteiy,  but  she 
did,  and  literally  gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear.  .  •  .  The  Duchess  of 
Hamilton,  who  came  in  just  after  me,  was  so  astonished  and  diverted 
that  she  could  not  speak  to  her  for  laughing.  She  says  that  she  has 
left  all  her  clothes  at  Venice."  This  description  may  be  somewhat 
discounted,  though,  by  a  comparison  with  Thackeray's  porir.ut  of 
Sir  Horace  himself :  "  Horace  Walpole,  cleverest  and  most  rehued 
of  dilettanii — who  could,  and  did,  say  the  coarsest  of  things  in  the 
most  elc^nt  of  language — you  were  not  tit  to  be  an  Englishman. 
^Ftibble,  your  place  was  in  France.  Putative  son  of  Orford,  there 
seems  sad  ground  for  the  scandal  that  some  of  Lord  Fanny's  blood 
iowed  in  your  Teins ;  and  that  Canr,  Lord  Hmey,  was  your  nal 
papa.  You  might  have  made  a  oollection  of  the  gieat  King  Loab^ 
shoes»  the  heels  and  soles  of  which  were  painted  by  Vandermeulen 
with  pictures  of  Rhenish  and  Matinato  victories.  JUpiom  of  an 
and  letters,  you  should  have  had  a  petite  maison  at  Monoeaux  or  at 
the  Roule.  Surrounded  by  your  abb/s  au  pet:t  ioHet^  teacups  o{pAte 
iendrt^  fans  of  chicken -skin  painted  by  Leleux  or  Lantara,  jewelled 
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•nuff-boises,  handsome  chocolate  girls,  gems  and  mtaglioB,  the 
bfodiefs  to  those  in  the  Museo  Borboraoo  at  Naples,  eke  mm  m 
mostrano  title  donne^  you  might  have  been  happy.  You  were 
good  enough  to  admire  Hogarth,  but  you  didn't  quite  understand 
him.  He  was  too  vigorous,  downright  virile  for  )  ou  ;  and  upon  my 
word,  Horace  Walpole,  I  don't  think  you  understand  anything 
belonging  to  England — nor  her  customs,  nor  her  character,  nor  her 
constitution,  nor  her  laws.  I  don't  think  that  you  would  be  any- 
where more  in  your  element  than  in  France,  to  make  epigrams  and 
orange-flower  water,  and  to  have  your  head  cut  off  tn  the  unsparing 
harvest  of  '93,  with  many  more  noble  heads  of  even  as  clever  and  as 
wortUess  for  any  purpoae  of  hanMn  beneficence  as  yours,  Horace." 
And  now  oones  Thackeray's  own  laconic  description  of  lady 
Woitley.  In  aTS{»d  skMh  of  the  wits  and  odebiities  who  josded 
one  anodier  at  Bath  in  the  eiglhteenth  century  he  obsems :  ^  Uxty 
Wortley  was  there^  young  and  beaotttnl ;  and  Msxy  Woitley,  old, 
hideous,  and  snnffy."  There  we  leaTe  them. 

It  is  said  that  even  to  this  day  the  celebrated  beauties  of  Georgia, 
who  find  so  much  favour  (qualified,  of  course)  in  a  certain  e^lablish- 
ment  romantically  perched  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  are 
inhibited  the  royal  presence  till  they  are  initiated  into  that  use  of 
the  bath  enjoined  by  the  Projihet.  These  damsels  are  ready  enough 
to  anoint  and  besmenr  themselves  from  head  to  foot  with  olive  oil, 
almond  oil,  essences,  perfumes,  and  cosmetics  of  all  descriptions, 
followed  by  a  liberal  application  of  "  sweet  odours  " ;  but,  like  their 
sfsters  of  antiquity,  they  share  the  cat's  antipathy  for  the  touch  ol 
water !  These,  however,  are  hot  as  the  spots  on  the  sMs  and  seife 
only  «o  accentuate  the  progress  made  by  the  woMen  of  more 
favoured  and  enUghtened  nations. 

Woman  is  pfOverbiaHy  slow  to  move  in  matters  of  reform ;  but 
if  sbw,  she  is  thorough.  In  two  things  only  has  she  entered  heartily 
into  competition  with  her  master,  the  art  of  beauty  and  the  art  of 
novel  writing,  and  in  both  of  them  she  has  left  him  hopelessly  lagging 
in  the  rear.  To  prove  her  excelling  skill  in  fiction  would  at  this 
time  of  day  be  a  work  of  supererogation,  for  no  competent  authority 
denies  it  ;  and  a  single  stroll  through  tlie  streets  will  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  in  the  art  of  beauty  she  has  no  compeer.  The 
handsomest  and  best-dressed  man  to  be  met  in  a  summer's  day 
would  hardly  tempt  one  to  look  twice  at  him,  at  any  rate  not  on  the 
same  day.  A  comely  and  well-dressed  woman  is,  on  the  other 
band,  like  a  glimpse  of  a  beautiful  landscape — ever  charming.  See 
-one  well-dressed  man,  and  you  see  them  all ;  while  women  are  as 
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diversifled  in  their  attire  and  appearance  as  nature  itself — and  as 
refreshing.    I^ut  if  anyone  really  harboured  the  slightest  misgivings 
as  to  the  rclaLivi-  skill  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  art  of  beauty,  a  very 
short  study  of  heads  in  theatre  or  opera  liou^:  would  promptly 
resolve  his  doubts.    If  man  has  altered  and  improved  the  face  of  the 
earthy  it  is  just  as  certain  that  he  has  at  the  same  time  beautified  the 
face  and  improved  the  physique  of  his  womenfolk.  A  cotnparisop 
of  the  ancient  brasses  with  the  women  one  meets  at  almost  eveiy 
mm  is  pioof  enough  of  this.  Indeed,  man  has  been  so  intent  upon 
remodellmg  the  "weaker  vessel   that  he  appears  to  have  nc^tfected 
himself;  for  in  him  there  is  an  obvious  falling  away,  both  in  &oe 
and  stature,  from  the  ancient  model.    And  it  is  not  the  least 
delightful  fact  concerning  this  change  in  the  appearance  of  women 
that  it  runs  right  through  society— root,  trunk,  and  branches.  Therace 
of  the  Dorothy  DraggleskirLs  has  become  extinct    ^Vhat  a  scurrilous 
libel  would  be  Dekker*s  description  of  the  sempsters  if  applied  to 
those  of  our  day.    Where  now  could  be  found  milliner  or  dress- 
maker, shop-girl  or  tailoress,  with  a  filthy  face  ?  And  our  nurse  girls 
— they  are  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

A  season  or  two  back  a  Society  doctor,  so  called,  endeavoured  to 
recommend  to  ladies  the  disuse  of  soap  and  water  as  destructive  of 
that  softness  and  brilliancy  of  the  complezion  so  ardently  desired 
and  admired.  But  women  were  astute  enough  to  discover  that  this 
was  only  the  work  of  the  enemy,  who,  jealous  and  chagrined  at  their 
position  of  proud  pre-eminence,  would  plunge  them  again  into 
E^^yptian  darkness,  and  accordingly  they  treated  il — \viih  the  result 
that  the  trade  or  calling  of  the  soap-maker  is  now  one  of  the  most 
honourable,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most  profitable;,  known  to  commerce. 

AUSTIN  If.  STKVXMS. 
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IVORDSIVORTH  AS  THE  POET  OF 

COMMON  THINGS. 

TH£  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  in  his  most  suggestive  essay  "Oo 
the  Genius  of  Wordsworth^"  makes  the  pertinent  remark; 
^  He  [Wordsworth]  drew  uncommon  del^hts  from  very  oommoo 
things."  No  one  would  have  been  more  ready  than  Wordsworth 
hunself  to  admit  this.  Indeed,  he  would  have  maintained  that  a 
poet  was  fulfilling  a  high  function  in  drawing  upon  such  sources  of 
joy,  and  seeking  to  make  them  universally  accepLible.  Nay,  the 
very  frequency  with  which  the  word  "common  "  occurs  in  his  poetry 
— as,  e.g.,  in  passages  like  the  following  :  "A  simple  produce  of  the 
common  day";  "  There's  not  a  breathing  of  the  common  wind"; 
"The  common  growth  of  mother  earth";  "Some  new  sense  Of 
exquisite  r^fard  for  common  things  " ;  "  The  homely  sympathy  that 
heeds  the  common  life  " ;  "  The  tommon  range  of  visible  things " ; 
^  The  iommffit  ooimtenance  of  earth  and  sky  "—makes  the  observation 
of  Mr,  Hutton  quoted  above  seem  a  mere  truism.  But^  truism  or 
not,  it  is  eiactiy  in  this  department  that  Wordsworth  has  one  of  hb 
strongest  claims  to  be  considered  a  teacher;  and  to  learn  from  him 
the  secret  of  this  delight  is  to  become  possessed  of  a  sanitative 
principle  never  more  needed  than  at  the  present  time.  For  we  are 
living  in  an  age  which  is  ever  craving  fresh  forms  of  pleasure  and 
excitement,  and  seeking  to  multiply  the  means  of  enjoyment  by  the 
aid  of  all  those  resources  and  powers  which  the  advance  of  science 
and  the  increase  of  mechanical  invention  have  put  into  our  hands. 
The  result  of  all  this  in  many  cases  is  "  endless  agitation,"  with  no 
central  peace  subsisting  at  the  heart  of"  it.  All  the  moieneedt 
then,  to  go  to  a  poet  like  Wordsworth,  who  can  restore  our  feverish 
and  distempered  spiritSi  and  put  us  in  the  way  of  healthy  and  natural 
emotion  that  leaves  behind  it  no  sense  of  eihaustton  or  ttiii^  of 
unsatisfied  desire. 

Taking,  then,  the  term  "common  things"  to  mean  the  common 
sights  and  sounds  of  nature  and  the  common  facts  of  everyday 
human  life  and  experience,  a  mere  glance  at  the  index  of  Words- 
VOL.  ccxctv.  Na  2068.  D  D 
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worth's  complete  poetical  works  will  show  how  large  a  number  of 

poems  owe  their  inspiration  to  this  class  of  subjects.  But,  not  to 
include  a  nuiss  of  indifferent  work  which  the  theme  would  instantly 
suggest  to  many  minds,  glance  down  the  classified  index  prefixed  to 
Matthew  Arnold's  volume  of  selections,  for  which  the  unerring  taste 
of  the  critic  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  each  poem  is  a  classic  of 
its  kind,  and  note  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  poems  which 
draw  their  materials  from  the  range  of  common  things.  "  We  are 
seven,"  from  the  "Poems  of  Ballad  Form";  "The  Affliction  <rf 
Maigaiet"  and  ''Michael,**  from  the  *< Narrative  Poems";  ''The 
Rainbow,"  " Daffodils,"  ''Skylark,"  "Stepping  Westward,"  from  the 
"Lyrical  Poems";  and  the  "Sonnet  on  Westminster  Bridge,''  por> 
tions  of  the  "  Ode  on  Immortality,"  "Nutting,"  "The  Old  Cumber- 
land Beggar,"  from  the  three  remaining  divisions  in  the  volume  of 
**  Selections,"  are  all  admirable  examples  of  Wordsworth's  power  of 
spiritualising  common  experiences,  and  so  dealing  with  them  as  to 
awaken  in  us  entirely  new  impressions,  ^^'h ire,  then,  we  may  ask, 
are  we  to  look  for  the  bo<  ret  of  this  power  of  his  ? 

On  the  side  of  nature  the  answer  may  be  given  in  words  from 
the  third  book  of  the  "  Prelude  " 

To  every  natttial  fortii,  rock,  fruit,  or  flower. 

Even  the        «?tones  that  cover  the  h^hway, 

I  gave  a  monl  lifr  ;  T  <;nw  ♦hem  feel, 
Or  linked  them  to  some  feeling  ;  tiie  great  mass 
Lay  bedded  in  a  quickening  io\i\,  and  all 
That  I  beheld  respired  with  inward  meaning. 

This  quickening  soul,  which  Wordsworth  elsewhere  addresses  as 
**  Wisdom  and  Spirit  of  the  Universe,"  is  manifested  not  only  in 
nature  as  a  whole,  but  is  diffused  through  every  individual  scene  or 
object  in  nature,  which  thus  becomes  a  channel  or  medium  throu|^ 
which  the  spirit  of  man  may  commune  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Uni- 
verse. According  to  this  view  every  least  fr^;ment  of  the  universe  b 
of  divine  significance,  and  may  become  a  portal  to  conduct  man  from 
the  seen  to  the  unseen,  from  the  things  of  sense  to  the  life  of  the  spirit. 

On  the  side  of  man  a  passage  irom  the  thirteenth  book  of 
*•  Prelude  "  will  afford  a  clue  : 

Nature  for  all  conditions  wants  not  power 
To  consecrate,  if  we  hnve  eyes  to  see, 
The  outside  i  f  her  creatures,  and  to  breathe 
Grandeur  upon  the  very  humblest  face 
Of  hnaui  lift.   I  fttt  tint  the  wray 
Of  act  tod  dramutance,  tad  vidUc  tam^ 
Is  fluiiiily  to  ibs  pkiMK  of  the  mind 
Whftt  pMiion  aukcs  thenk 
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The  seeing  eye,  a  background  of  nature  instinct  with  a  divine  life 
and  purpose,  an  iinpassioncd  soul  which  modifies  the  impressions  of 
sense,  will  transfigure  what  is  < onmion  and  ordinar)'  in  human  life, 
and  therefore  excites  no  interest  or  else  a  feeling  of  dislike  in  many 
minds. 

A  right  cultivation,  then,  of  the  faculties  of  sct-m^^  fcelint^^  and 
thinking  will  impart  to  us  the  power  of  touching  things  common 
with  the  light  and  consecration  of  a  poet's  dream.  Wordswordi 
lymself  claimed  that  his  poetry  tended  to  promote  the  right  cultiva- 
tion and  direction  of  these  faculties  of  sight,  feelings  and  thought, 
and  it  will  be  well  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  bit  pieoeptt  by  a  bcief 
itody  of  his  habitual  piactioe. 

To  begin  with,  the  secret  of  what  we  may  call  Wordsworth*^ 
power  of  sight  Is  not  far  to  seek.  V^th  him  the  outward  and  the 
inward  eye  saw  together.  Gifted  above  ordinary  men  with  acute 
physical  senses,  which  an  active  outdoor  life  had  tended  to  develop, 
it  is  not  so  much  in  a  superficial  description  of  natural  objects,  or 
reproduction  by  means  of  word-painting  of  a  scene  or  a  landsca^^e 
in  nature,  lliat  his  peculiar  power  is  to  be  sought.  No,  what  marked 
him  out  as  in  a  special  sense  a  reveakr  was  the  "  power  of  a  peculiar 
eye,"  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  discern  beneath  the  outward  shows 
of  things  an  underlying  spiritual  prcstiKje  with  which  his  own  soul 
could  commune,  and  receive  from  it  influxes  of  moral  power  and 
deep  spiritual  joy.  A  good  example  of  this  unique  power  of  spiritu- 
alising the  phenomena  of  nature  is  the  description  of  the  sunrise  by 
means  of  the  feelings  it  invoked  in  the  soul  of  the  youth»  reooided 
in  the  first  book  of  the  "  Excursion  " 

Such  was  ihe  Boy — but  for  the  growing  Youth, 

What  boul  was  his,  when  from  the  naked  tc^ 

Of  me  bold  bewUsad,  be  behdd  the  sun 

Rise  «p,  tad  bMhe  die  worM  in  Ugbt  I  Helooked^ 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  firame  of  earth 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass,  in  gladness  lay 

Beneath  him.    Far  and  wide  the  clouds  wetC  touched. 

And  in  their  siient  faces  could  b"  rea  1 

Unutterable  love.    Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voioe  of  joy  ;  his  spirit  dnnk 

The  ipectedet  ieDsetien»  eool,  and  Ibtn, 

All  melted  into  Um ;  they  twallowed  up 

His  animal  being  ;  In  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live ;  thqr  were  hti  life. 

The  sunrise  is  a  common  enough  phenomenon,  but  the  seeing  eye 
end  feeling  heart  will  recognise  it  always  as  a    glorious  birth," 
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whether  privileged  to  behold  it  from  a  mountain  side  or  bold  sea- 
cliif,  or  else  in  the  heart  of  the  great  city,  looking  down  the  hver 
from  Westminster  Bridge. 

Agaiiii  in  the  little  lyric  on  the  cuckoo— a  favourite  of  the  poet's 
— ^the  same  power  of  unsubstantialisigg  natute  in  thought  and 
intetpenetattQg  the  seen  with  the  unseen  is  conapicuoiis.  Now  this 
peculiar  power,  this  sure  penetiating  glance  of  the  visknaiy  eyc^ 
Wordsworth's  poetry  is  capable  of  imparting  to  all  who  will  consent 
to  take  him  as  thdr  teacher  and  allow  his  influence  to  ank  into 
their  souls.   But  no  less  surely  did  the  power  of  a  peculiar  eye  show 
itself,  when  its  gaze  was  turned  from  nature  upon  man  himself. 
It  was  Wordsworth's  special  glory  to  have  shed  a  divine  light  upon 
the  homes,  occupations,  and  lives  of  the  poor.    7  his  he  did  by 
penetrating  beneath  the  differences  of  rank,  and  ali  those  varied 
class  distinctions  which  so  often  tend  to  narrow  our  sympathies  ; 
beneath,  too^  the  lougb  and  unattractive  features  of  the  outward  life 
to  the  man  as  he  was  in  himself'^**  the  common  creature  of  the 
brothecfaood  "^and  bringing  thence  such  eaamples  of  patience 
furtitade^  and  simple  goodness  that  we  are  starded  out  of  our  apatfaj 
and  selfishness  when  we  ate  made  to  fed  the  power  of  parental 
love  in  the  stoiy  of  Michael,  the  '*  sorrow  that  is  not  sorrow  in  the 
pathedc  lustory  of  Bfatgaret,  and  the  unearthly  beauty  that  haunts 
the  decline  of  repentant  Ellen.    If  on  no  other  grounds,  at  least  a 
community  of  suffering  should  bind  together  all  classes  ;  for  had  not 
the  poet  found  that  it^  peaceful  mountain  villages,  no  less  than  in  the 
crowded  cities  of  commerce. 

The  genaadoas  were  prepared ;  the  pangs. 
The  intonal  paogi  wore  rauly,  the  drad  itrife 
Of  poor  humanity's  afflicted  will, 
StnggUog  in  vtun  with  luthleu  destiny  ? 

It  is  in  his  treatment  of  the  common  theme  of  human  pain  and 
suffering  that  a  most  distinctiTe  characteristic  of  Wordsworth,  noted 
by  Kr.  Hutton,  comes  out— his  tendency  to  **re»st  and  often 
reverse  the  currents  emotion  to  which  ordinary  minds  are  liable^ 
and  triumphantly  justily  the  strain  of  rapture  with  which  he  cele- 
brated what  excites  either  no  feeling,  or  weary  feeling,  or  painful 
feeling  ill  ilic  mass  of  unreflecting  men."  A  conspicuous  uxaii^ple  of 
this  stemming  "  the  commonplace  currents  of  emotion  and  trans- 
forming; sorrow  into  rapture  "  occurs  \n  the  sixth  book  of  the 
"  Excursion,"  where  the  poet  concludes  the  pathetic  stoiy  of  £UeD^ 
the  deserted  and  dying  woman,  with  the  apostrophe : 
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Meek  Saint !  through  patience  glorified  OD  csith  I 
In  whom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  IfttC^ 
The  gha?tl)  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sun-hkc  i»c.iuty,  and  ap|>eared  divine  I 

A  similar  reversion  of  the  ordinary  carrents  of  emotion  takes 
place  in  the  "  Leech«Gatherer/'  when,  to  the  rapt  mood  of  the  poet, 
the  lonely  old  man,  wandering  about  the  common,  becomes  tians* 
figuied,  itnd  appears  as  God's  angel,  "sent  to  give  human  strength 
by  apt  admonishment";  and  again,  in  "The  Old  Cumberland 
Beggar,"  where  Wordsworth  finds  a  "  rich  endowment  of  passive 
attributes  "  in  mendicancy: 

While  th«s  he  creeps 
From  door  to  door,  the  villagers  in  him 
Behold  a  record  which  loseiher  biodt 
Past  deeds  and  offices  of  charity, 
Else  unremembered,  and  so  kct-ps  alive 
The  kindly  mood  in  hearts  whidi  bpic  of  yciiB, 
And  that  half  wbdom  half  experienoegivca, 
Make  slow  to  led,  and  by  sure  atqpt  lengD 
To  aclfiahnm  andcok)  oblmoni  caia; 

Many  years  ago  Sw  T.  Coleridge,  in  his  fhmoos  vindication  of  his 

friend's  poetry,  instanced,  among  other  excellences  of  Wordsworth, 

•*  the  perfccL  truth  of  nature  in  his  imaL:cs  and  description.s  as  taken 
immediately  from  nature.*'  In  illustration  of  this  remark  one  might 
point  out  the  extreme  beauty  of  his  similes  taken  from  such  common 
objects  as  clouds,  wmds,  rivers,  birds,  flowers,  the  moon,  and  tlie 
stars. 

Wordsworth,  as  a  dweller  in  a  mountainous  country,  was  naturally 
fond  of  the  clouds,  and  loved  to  watch  them 

CitrUnK  with  aaooafinned  mtent, 
On  aooie  ereen  moontain*! 


It  is  this  ehaiacteristic  of  thetts<— the  never  continuing  long  in  one 
stay— that  has  furnished  him  with  that  beautiful  and  pathetic  image 
of  mortality  in  liis  well-known  el^iac  isianzas  on  the  death  of  the 
£ttrick  Shepherd,  and  others : 

Like  dottds  that  rake  the  mountain  summiti 

•  •  •  •  • 

How  fa&l  has  brother  followed  brother 
FVon  nnshioe  to  the  imileM  land  I 

Again,  how  apt  an  iUustiation  of  brooding,  soh'tary,  aimless 
wandering  is  that  comparison  of  himself  to  a  doud  in  the 
Daffodils  " : 

I  wandered  lonely  p.s  a  cloud 

That  tioats  on  high  o*ef  rales  and  bills. 
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Lmis  of  Wordsworth's  poetry  will  tecall  a  similar  use  of  tfie 
image  in  the  poems  of  *' Hart  Leap  Wdl"  and  the  **  Leech- 
Gatherer."  \^ho  but  Wordsworth  could  have  described  the 
thoughts  which  flit  through  the  mind  of  the  joyous  and  active 

shepherd- boy  lord  with  the  periecL  delicacy  of  this  image  of 
the  wind: 

No  thoughts  halh  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 
Light  as  the  wind  akiDg  the  grass? 

In  the  begumiog  of  the  fourteenth  book  of  the  ''Frehide"  then 
is  a  magnificent  passage  describing  the  diqieistl  of  the  fog  dtmng 
an  ascent  of  Snowdon  by  the  full  i{ght  of  an  unclouded  moon, 
which  becomes  to  the  poet,  when  he  has  reflected  upon  the  scene  in 

calm  thought, 

the  type 
Of  a  mjettic  intellect  .  .  . 

the  emblem  of  a  mind 
That  feeds  upon  infinity,  that  broods 
Over  the  dark  abyss,  intent  to  hear 
Its  voices  issuing  forth  to  silent  light 
In  one  continuous  sueam. 

Compare  also  the  sonnet  written  as  late  as  1827,  and  addressed 

to  Lady  Fitzgerald  in  her  seventieth  year,  where  she  is  likened  in  her 
old  age  to  the 

Moon  oonqoeriog  eeith's  misty  air, 
Aad  fining  watt  and  note  with  ajpttal  U^t, 
Aa  pensile  evienlng  deqwos  into  night 

In  se?eial  poems  Wordsworth  has  used  with  effect  the  image  of 
a  solitary  star,  and,  what  is  noteworthy,  the  poems  have  been  those 
which  dealt  with  Personal  Passion.  The  best  example^  which  wiH 
instantly  occur  to  all,  is  that  in  which  the  solitary  Lucy  is  described : 

Fair  ai»  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

The  same  exqtiisite  lyric  contains  Wordsworth's  happiest  hnage 
taken  from  common  flowers 

A  violet  by  a  uiossy  stone, 
Hftlf-Uddtt  from  the  eye  I 

To  mention  birds  at  once  recalls  the  lyrics  on  the  skylaik, 
nightingale  green  linnet,  cuckoo,  redbreast,  the  description  of  the 
swan  in  Dion,"  and  the  ehborate  picture  of  the  mtricate  evolu* 
tions  of  the  water-fowl  over  the  lake  in  the  first  book  of  the 

"  Kecluse."  No  one  but  a  poet,  keenly  sensitive  to  all  manifestations 
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of  btrd  life,  oould  have  likened  the  varying  phases  of  expression  on 
the  face  of  the  Highland  Girl,  which  betotoied  the  inward  mental 
strife  to  express  herself  adequately  in  the  unfiuniliar  Eqgfisb  qieech, 
to 

Kids  of  tenpest-lovii:^  kmd, 
Thm  beadDg  vp  afUost  the  wind. 

Yet  once  more,  the  poet,  who  iiad  traced  the  course  of  the  river 
Duddon  from  its  mountain  cradle  to  the  sea,  has,  in  his  poem 
*'  Memory,"  applied  the  symbol  of  a  river  with  lofty  imaginative  effect 
to  the  calm  and  peace  of  retrospective  old  age  following  on  a  weU^ 
spent  life^  which  he  likens  to 

moTin'Tin  rivers,  where  ihi^*  creep 
Along  a  channel  smooth  and  deep, 
To  their  own  far-off  munnurings  listening. 

Taming  now  to  the  domain  of  feelings  there  is  a  sphere  in  which 
Wordsworth  stands  supreme^  a  sphere  which  is  ttniveisal  in  its 
range— the  sphere  of  the  domestic  affections.  Even  when  his  poetry 
soars  into  the  highest,  it  is  all  the  while  rooted  in  the  homely  earth. 

Like  his  own  skylark,  he  is  always  true  to  "the  kindred  points  of 
heaven  and  home. '  The  secret  of  his  power  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
does  really  succeed  in  bhowmg  an  intimate  correspondence  between 
the  two  :  that  "the  homely  sympathy  that  heeds  the  common  life" 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  that  Divine  Love  which  can  transfigure  the 
joys,  sorrows,  and  affections  of  humanity.  Parental,  fraternal,  and 
conjugal  affection,  reverence  for  childhood,  the  ties  -  local  and 
religious — that  bind  a  man  to  his  own  particular  walk  in  life^  self- 
sacrifice,  genuine  self-respect,  constancy,  and  patient  endurance  of 
suffering,  all  that  can  elevate  and  purify  the  most  common  and  there- 
fore sacred  relations  of  human  life  are  set  forth  in  his  poetry  with 
what  has  been  well  called  a  sort  of  biblical  depth  and  solenmity." 

In  an  age  when  theories  of  socialism  are  widely  discussed  it  is 
wdl  to  consider  these  things ;  for,  in  spite  of  the  talk  about  the 
brotherhood  of  man»  there  is  still  a  wide  gulf  between  rich  and  poor, 
learned  and  unlearned,  and  the  danger  of  making  false  distinctions 
is  perhaps  greater  than  ever.  Wordsworth  strongly  asserts  a  bond 
of  union  among  all  men,  but  is  carefiil  always  to  base  it  on  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities.  To  discern  thei»e  a  reverenl  temper  of  mind 
is  requisite : 

Hcie  night  I  pause,  and  brad  in  leveicooe 
To  Natme,  and  die  power  of  hmaen  miiult, 
To  men  as  they  are  men  within  themcelvet. 
How  oft  high  sendee  is  perfonncd  withto, 
When  all  the  external  man  n  fode  in  show. 
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Jodgpci  by  a  moral  and  spiritual  standard,  the  humble  leech- 
gpthefer  and  the  nol^  Lord  Clifford  are  equally  deserriiig  of 
leipect  and  levwenoe^  iriiems  Peter  Bell  and  the  SoUtary  have  to  a 
laige  cMnt  fotfdted  diose  regards.  Few  bave^  like  Woidswortfa,  «o 
consisteDtly  euried  out  the  divine  precept,  "  Jadge  not  aocotding  to 
the  apponmccb  but  judge  righteous  judgment "  in  their  lelatiotia 
witfi  tlieir  feilow  neiL 

As  with  the  objects  of  sight,  so  is  it  with  those  of  thought  The 
common  facts  of  ever)* day  life,  which  crxciie  cither  no  notice  at  all 
or  else  a  feeling  of  aversion  in  ordinar)  minds,  were  capable  of  sug- 
gesting to  Wordsworth  "thoughts  that  wander  through  eternity." 

In  poem  after  poem  v>c  are  reminded  how  .simple  were  the 
cbjects  that  could  call  into  activity  the  powers  of  his  mind : 

To  me  the  meanat  flower  that  blows  can  give 
Thoqglitt  that  do  often  Ue  too  deep  fix  tears. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  with  him  ihought  and  fedittg  are 
inseparably  bound  together  in  vital  union,  and  to  awaken  the  one  is 
to  call  into  activity  the  powers  of  the  other.  Wordsworth's  feelingis 
being  intertwined  with  enduring  objects— with  the  works  of  Natuiet 
and  with  what  is  permanent  and  universal  in  the  life  of  Man— a 
eoDStant  and  healthy  activity  of  thought  always  aooompanied  the 
lediiig!i  of  pteasuie  eadted  by  the  conterophuion  of  those  objects 
The  opening  Unes  of  the  thuteenth  book  of  ^'Tbe  Prelade'* 
eiqpiess  this  very  clearly : — 

Fr(')ni  Nnturr  iJuili  fniution  come,  and  moods 
Of  calinnei>5  cqvially  arc  Nature's  gift  ; 
His  is  her  glury  ;  these  iwu  aiuibutes 
Aie  liiter  homs  that  oonstltttte  her  strength. 
Heaoe  Gcnhii,  bom  to  thrive  by  iateicfaange 
Of  peace  and  eadtaUoiit  finds  in  her 
Ills  best  and  purest  friend  ;  from  her  receives 
That  energy  by  which  he  seeks  the  truth, 
From  her  that  hnppy  stillnes«;  of  the  mind 
Which  fits  him  to  receive  it  when  unsoi^t. 

And  then,  as  if  to  anticipate  the  objection,  "  Ves,  but  all  men  aie 
not  born  geniuses,  and  this  energy  of  thought  and  rapture  of  contem- 
plation are  only  for  the  few  gifted  souls" — the  poet  goes  on  to 
insist  that  he  is  speaking  of  what  all  may  share  in  if  they  will 

Such  bioefit  the  htunUest  intellects 
Putaka  of|  each  b  their  degree 


Two  lofty  convictioni  enabled  Wordsworth  to  truisfigure  and 
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consecrate  for  us  common  things,  which  are  best  giien  in  hit  own 
wofds. 

First,  as  fecpurds  Nature : 


upon  the  speaking  face  of  earth  and  heaven 
As  her  prime  teacher,  intercourse  with  man 
Established  by  the  sovereign  Intellect, 
Who  through  that  bodily  image  hath  diffused, 
As  might  appeir  to  tht  c]fe  of  fleeting  time 
A  deethkai  spirit 


What,  In  conclusion,  do  we  gather  from  alt  this  but  that 
Wordsworth's  poetry  works  in  alliance  with  and  towards  the  same 
ends  as  religion ;  that  it  is  in  harmony  with  the  vety  spirit  of 
Christianity  ?  The  poet,  with  true  reverence  and  humility,  disclaimed 
any  idea  of  setting  himself  up  as  a  professed  religious  teacher ; 
but  surely  his  writings  have  added  a  fresh  illustration  to  the  truth 
of  that  subHme  declaration  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophet,  in  which 
the  Infinite  and  the  Finite  are  seen  to  meet — "Thus  saith  the  high 
and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  eternity,  whose  name  is  Holy ;  I  dwell 
in  the  high  and  holy  place,  with  him  also  that  is  of  a  contrite  and 
bumble  spirit" 

Can  we  wonder,  then,  that  a  word  which  to  many  munds  conveys 
a  slightly  disparaging  meaning  should  have  been  a  favourite  epithet 
with  Wordsworth,  because  of  its  applicability  to  those  objects  with 
which,  in  his  view,  great  and  permanent  poetry  should  always  deal  ? 


I^ng  have  I  loved  what  I  behold, 
The  night  that  calms,  the  day  that  cheers  ; 
The  common  growth  of  mother-earth 
Suffices  me— her  tears,  her  mirth, 
Her  nmtlest  miith  and  tcus. 


My  mind  hath  looked 


And,  secondly,  as  regards  Man : — 


Eech  Being  hu  his  office,  lowly  some 

And  common,  yet  all  worthy  if  fulfilled 
With  teal,  acknowledgment  that  with  the  gift 
Keeps  pace  a  harvest  answering  to  the  seed. 


CHARLES  FISHER. 
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ON  GAMES. 


A  DIALOGUE. 


BftOWN  and  Jones  have  Just  come  i/t  from  the  Card-room^  after  oMm^ 
out  from  a  rubier  o/JBridgt^  and  iaJU  seats  near  the  fire. 

RQWN.  This  is  very  disagreeable  weather.    Have  a  cigarette? 


JL/  Jones.  No»  thank  you,  I  keep  to  pipes  and  cigars.  It  is  a 
pity  that  something  could  not  be  done  to  prevent  these  heavy  fogs. 

Brown.  If  I  were  at  the  head  of  afikirs  I  would  soon  mitigate 
them,  or  raise  a  laige  revenue  towards  paying  off  the  war  debt 
Jones.  How? 

B&OWN.  By  making  everyone  consume  his  own  smoke^  or  pay  a 
tax  upon  each  smoky  flue^differenttating  between  a  housdidder 

and  a  manufacturer. 

Jones.  It  is  a  good  idea,  but  difficult,  I  am  afraid,  to  carry  out. 

Brown.  No  doubt,  but  I  fancy  it  could  be  managed.  Another 
virtue  would  be  in  the  great  saving  of  coal,  of  which  I  feel  sure  the 
present  generation  is  making  a  wanton  waste.  Think  of  the 
difference  it  will  be  to  this  countiy  when  our  coal  becomes  exhausted 
or  even  scarce. 

JONBS.  Yes.  It  will  make  a  change.  But  some  substitute  may 
hereafter  turn  up^  through  electricity  or  in  other  ways. 

Brown.  True*'  But  in  the  meantime»  until  we  are  sureof  gettiqg 
the  substitute^  we  should  economise  in  every  possible  manner.  By- 
the-by,  Jones,  I  often  intended  to  ask  you,  as  you  have  had  a  large 
experience  of  games,  what  was  your  opinion  of  Bridge  ? 

Jones,  In  what  way? 

Brown.  As  a  game  of  skill. 

Jones.  On  that,  my  opinion  may  be  said  to  be  a  divided  one. 

Brown.  How?  Explain. 

Jones.  I  mean  that  there  is  skill  attaching  to  the  game^  but  it  is 
skill  of  a  mongrel  nature. 
Brown.  Mongrel  1 
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Jones.  Yes.  Simply  becviusc  the  foundations  of  ihe  g.imc  are 
unscientific,  and  true  skill  cannot  be  built  upon  a  false  grouiulwork. 

Brown.  You  surprise  me  very  much  by  what  you  say.  Why, 
we  are  told  by  the  experts  that  Bridge  is  a  better  and  more  skilful 
game  than  Whist  T  don't  a^ree  wilh  that  altogether,  but  T  think 
Bridge  has  some  pomts  in  advance  of  W  hist  to  recommend  it — such 
as  the  naming  of  the  trump  suit,  and  having  the  honours  an  odd 
number,  so  that  there  will  be  always  a  score  for  them. 

Jones.  Their  number  is  not  odd  in  the  game  of  No  Trumps. 

Brown.  No.  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  that  Then  thete 
is  the  additional  game  of  No  Ttamps  itself,  which  adds  a  material 
interest  to  the  pastime. 

JONis.  No  doubt  But  it  is  from  this  very  game  of  No  Trumps 
that  one  of  the  scientific  defects  of  Bridge  arises. 

Brown.  How  is  that? 

Jones.  The  place  of  No  Trumps  (who  was  it  that  gave  the  game 

such  a  ridiculous  naiiR  ?)  is  scientifically  wrong.    It  should  be  below 
the  trump  games,  instead  ot  above  them. 
Brown,  ^^^ly? 

Jones.  Because  when  there  is  any  inequality  between  the  holdings 
of  the  two  sides,  which  will  happen  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  it 
is  easier  for  the  r^tronger  side  to  gain  the  score  for  tricks  when  trump 
is  absent  altogether. 

Brown.  I  cannot  see  that. 

Jones.  Nor  evidently  the  framers  of  the  game  either,  nor  the 
exponents  of  it  Notwithstanding^  it  is  a  fiict  that  only  requires 
looking  into  to  become  evident 

Brown.  I  am  curious  and  interested  to  hear  your  eipUmation. 

JoNRS.  To  understand  it^  we  must  first  be  clear  in  our  conception 
of  what  the  eiact  difference  between  trump  and  a  normal  or  plaia 
suit  i&  Trump  can  take  its  own  or  any  other  suit,  while  a  normal 
suit  cannot  take  any  suit  but  its  own.  That  puts  trump,  when  it  is 
led,  into  exactly  the  same  position  as  a  normal  suit  when  led  in  a 
game  without  any  Lruuip  at  ali.    Do  you  follow  me  ? 

Brown.  Yes. 

Jones.  Consequently,  any  plain  suit  in  a  no-trump  game  becomes 
equivalent  to  trurnp  in  tlie  leader's  hands.  The  leaders  therefore 
have  the  greater  advantage  over  their  opponents  in  a  no  trump  game, 
as  they  can  select  and  change  their  trump  suit,  as  it  were,  in  the 
leads ;  and  the  winners  will  be  more  frequently  the  leaders. 

Brown.  Of  course^  as  they  must  take  more  tricks  to  be  the 
winners. 
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Jo.NES.  Now,  in  a  trump  game  ilie  followers,  or  weaker  side,  ha?e 
the  chance  of  trun^«ing  to  rcgaiii  ihe  leading  position,  which  puts 
them  on  a  better  footing  than  in  the  no  tmmp  game.  The  tnunp 
game  giving  a  more  equal  fight  is  consequently  the  harder  to  win. 

Brown.  I  see  your  theory.  The  more  di^^&cult  game  should  be 
the  higher.  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  right  where  the  suits  are 
more  or  less  equally  divided  But  where  t6ey  are  not,  the  side 
having  a  laige  majority  of  tnimps  will  hare  the  easier  tadc,  as  each 
tntinp  over  must  win  a  trick. 

Jones.  Ye8»  but  then  you  must  consider  that  in  the  no-trump 
g»me  each  of  such  cards  over  was  also  good  for  a  tridc,  if  it  was  led. 
Ko  doubt,  under  certain  drcumstances  a  trump  game  is  easier  to 
win  than  a  no-trump  game,  but  those  instances  are  in  the  minority. 

Brown.  That  remains  to  be  proved.  I  think  our  mathematical 
players  should  take  the  question  up,  and  settle  it  in  a  sound  way 
Not  by  the  silly  methods  they  have  used  to  determine  other  questioni 
in  the  game,  namely,  by  a  few  experimental  hands,  like  taking  a  mere 
thimbleful  of  water  out  of  a  large  lake,  in  order  to  see  what  animal- 
cule the  lake  contained,  but  by  a  real  mathematical  process.  Until 
that  is  done,  I  will  keep  an  open  mind,  and  make  a  note  (as  the 
judges  say)  of  your  obpection.  In  the  meantime^  I  think  you  will 
find  that  the  majority  of  players  is  against  you. 

JoNBS.  Yes,  but  the  reason  of  that  is  mainly  due  to  thdr  bdiig 
more  accustomed  to  play  trump  games,  and  therefore  they  conceive 
the  other  to  be  the  more  diflfcult 

Brown.  Well,  have  you  anything  else  to  say  against  the  ganiC? 

Jones,  rienty.  A  different  value  for  each  different  suit  is 
another  unscientific  basis  of  the  game. 

Brown.  You  might  found  a  belter  argument  there. 

Jones.  Yes.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  want  of 
soundness  on  that  point.  But  I  will  state  my  views  in  detail  to 
prevent  any  misunderstanding.  Assigning  different  values  to  the 
tricks  when  there  is  a  different  suit  for  trump  should  have  no  v^^^^ 
in  a  game  of  scientific  pretensions  claiming  to  be  put  into  a  first 
position,  like  Briilge.  There  is  no  scientific  reason  why  a  gune  in 
hearts  should  be  four  times  the  value  of  a  game  in  spades,  as  there 
is  no  skill  involved  in  the  mere  change  of  suit 

Brown.  I  see.  A  player  on  the  dealer's  side  holds  a  hand  with 
a  number  of  spades,  in  which  it  is  evident  that  spades  should  bc 
the  trump.  If  he  holds  an  exactly  similar  hand  but  with  the  suits 
exchanged  so  thnt  hearts  would  take  the  pLice  of  spades,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  one  band  should  have  a  mucli  larger  reward 
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than  the  other,  for  they  are  both  practically  the  same  in  the 
play. 

Jones.  Exactly.  But  if  the  suits  carried  their  order  of  value  into 
the  play,  then  the  scientific  objection  to  the  dilTerent  values  would 
lose  its  force. 

Brown.  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  you, 

Jones.  I  mean  that  if  the  several  suits  had  always  a  routine  of 
rank  In  the  play,  and  hearts  held  a  higher  place  than  spades,  then  a 
h^tr  value  on  hearts  would  be  proper. 

Brown.  I  see.  By-the^by,  somebody  mentioned  the  other  day 
that  the  order  of  the  suits  in  Bridge  was  wrongs  want  of  knowledge 
of  tiaditkm  and  history  being  exhibited  In  making  spades  the  lowest 
suit. 

Jones.  That  is  so.  In  cards,  spader  represent  the  iiobility  and 
clubs  the  peasantry.  There  might  be  some  excuse  for  it  if  we  were 
a  pure  republic  and  put  clubs  at  the  head  of  the  list  It  is  not  the 
only  point  of  ignorance  shown  in  the  game,  which  is  altogether 
astray  in  its  mathematics. 

Brown.  Where? 

Jones.  In  the  honours.  Their  scores  to  be  correct  should  have 
a  mathematical  foundation  in  accordance  with  the  pvobabllides  of 
the  holdings  In  the  first  places  recognising  division  of  the  honours 
between  partners  on  the  same  side  manifests  a  want  of  proper 
appreciation  of  the  question  In  dealing  with  it,  and  leads  to  some  of 
the  most  glaring  mistakes.  One  might  more  properly  divide  the 
tricks,  and  contend  that  because  one  {mrlner  gained  five  of  them  and 
the  other  partner  only  two,  in  sueh  a  case  a  higher  score  should  be 
recorded  than  if  the  gains  had  been  four  and  three  respectively. 

Brown.  I  follow  you.  The  side  being  a  partnership,  it  ought  to 
be  treated  as  a  partnership  all  through,  and  like  the  tricks  the 
results  in  honours  be  regarded  by  their  totals  only,  as  is  done  with 
the  honours  in  Whist 

JoNBS.  Just  sa  Any  other  method  is  iUogical,  and  bound  to 
lead  to  mathematical  mistakes* 

Brown.  But  what  exactiy  are  the  mathematical  errors  you 
speak  of? 

JoNBs.  I  will  refer  to  my  pocket-book  where  I  have  a  note  of  the 

probabilities  and  will  tell  you.  The  probability  of  holding  the  five 
honours  of  the  trump  suit  in  one  hand  I  find  is  0  20  per  cent.,  while 
the  probability  of  iiolding  the  four  aces  in  one  hand  in  No  Trumps 
is  I '06  per  cent.^  Take,  for  illustration,  the  suit  of  diamonds  where 
*  For  full  tftble*  see  vdL  ccidii.  p.  21  (July,  1903). 
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the  trick-^ue  is  just  the  bslf  of  that  of  No  TVumps,  and  the  actnel 
scores  in  these  cases  will  be  sixty  and  one  hundred  respecti'vidy. 

Testing  and  comparing  the  two,  we  obtain  the  foUowii^  propor- 
tion : — 

As  I  06  is  to  o'20,  so  is  60  to  50  (=ioo-r2), 

which  in  equating,'  if  correct,  will  give  equal  figures.    Instead,  we 

have  the  result  of  53  =  12,  showing  that  the  score  for  the  four  accs 
should  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  what  has  been  assigned  to  it. 

Browx.  That  is  an  extraordinary  mistake  to  make  in  a  scientific 
game. 

JoN£S.  It  is,  but  it  is  a  mere  flea-bite  to  others  of  the  same  kind. 
The  probability  of  holding  three  honours  in  trump  is  65*02  per  cent, 
to  which  in  diamonds  the  score  of  twelve  points  is  assigned.  For  it, 
the  proportion  is  : — 

65*02  is  to  o  20,  as  60  is  to  12, 

which  in  equation  gives  780*242 is,  instead  of  equal  quantities^ 
with  the  remarkable  result  that  the  assigned  score  is  above  sixty- five 
times  its  proper  figure. 

Brown.  Show  me  your  figures  in  both  cases.  ...  I  see  they 
are  correct  This  dtsdosure  is  decidedly  startiing.  Where  were  our 
leaders  and  experts  that  they  did  not  examine  into  these  values  at 
the  beginning  ?  An  analysis  of  all  such  points  should  have  preceded 
the  recommendation  of  the  game  to  the  nation,  instead  of  which  the 
experts  evidently  made  no  test  at  all,  while  they  gave  the  game 
their  commendation.  Why,  we  have  just  acted  in  regard  to  Bridge 
hke  a  flock  of  sheep,  blindly  following  the  first  that  jumped  over  the 
fence. 

JONBS.  Unfortunately  for  our  reputation  as  a  shrewd,  hard- 
headed,  and  comrooD'Sense  nation,  that  justly  describes  the 
dtuation. 

Bkown.  Even  our  Press,  which  one  would  think  should  be  wdl 
informed  upon  any  subject  it  writes  about,  also  blindly  follows  suit 

Most  of  the  papers  deplore  the  gambling  attending  the  game :  not 

one  of  them  questions  its  science. 

Jones.  That  is  so,  but  we  cannot  blame  them  very  much  for 
relying  upon  the  experts  and  just  copying  them,  when  a  want  of 
thoroughness  is  the  general  characteristic  of  the  aee. 

Brown.  It  is  a  want  that  is  pretty  general  with  us,  as  illustrated 
in  a  very  vital  point  by  the  way  we  muddle  through  our  wars.  Some 

*  By  multiplying  the  extreme  tenns  together,  and  the  two  mcAn  texms  t(^eihcr. 
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day  we  shall  meet  a  foe  who  will  not  give  m  time  to  get  over  our 
muddles,  and  then  we  shall  learn  our  mistake  too  late. 

J0NB&  It  will  be  like  locking  the  stable-door  when  the  horse  and 
everything  else  is  gone.  Bridge  might  be  put  right  about  the  honoofSi 
if  that  were  its  only  fault,  but  it  is  so  permeated  with  a  bad  and 
rotten  construction  that  it  would  lie  a  iiopeless  task  to  try  to  correct 
its  errors. 

Brown.  What !  You  don  t  mean  to  say  that  it  has  any 
more? 

Jones.  Yes,  its  mistakes  are  to  be  counted  by  the  score. 
Hardly  any  part  of  it  is  free  from  fault.  In  all  my  experience  I 
never  met  with  a  game  claiming  to  be  scientific  yet  containing  such 
a  jumble  of  blunders.  Another  instance  is  the  game-score.  It  is  an 
utter  impossibility  to  have  any  proper  fixed  score  for  the  game  when 
there  is  no  fiidty  about  the  values  by  which  the  game-score  is 
reached.  The  players  are  allowed  to  disturb  the  normal  values  ad 
UHHtnh  with  the  absurd  result  that  the  game  at  any  reasonable  figure 
may  be  won  from  zero  by  the  mere  fraction  of  a  trick. 

Brown.  Yes,  but  the  permission  to  double,  &c.,  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  penalty  upon  the  declaring  side  for  naming  the  wrong  suit 

JONBS.  It  is  a  penalty  misdirected  and  misapplied.  The  dealer's 
side  is  forced  to  name  the  trump,  although  their  position  for  winning 
the  score  niay  bo  absolutely  hopeless  -  -and  yet  Lhcy  are  penalised 
for  so  doing.  Surely  that  is  not  a  provision  that  should  liaveapiace 
in  a  game  of  science. 

Brown.  How  could  that  fault  have  been  originally  obviated,  as 
some  kind  of  a  penalty  seems  to  be  necessary  ? 

Jones.  Very  simply,  by  double  values  scoring  against  the 
declarers  for  naming  a  game  th^  could  not  win»  as  is  done  in 
&art^,  Euchre,  and  other  games. 

Brown.  But  that  would  not  have  been  sufficient,  as  the  dedaien 
with  bad  hands  would  still  be  the  losers. 

Jom  The  plan  necessitates  voluntary  declaring  absolutely. 
That  is,  the  dedtting  should  be  extended  to  both  the  sides.  With 
different  trick  values  attached  to  the  suits,  such  a  method  is  the 
logical  way,  and  would  have  added  considerable  skill  and  inteiest  to 
an  important  stage  of  the  game. 

Brown.  What  would  you  have  done  about  the  game-score  ? 

Jones.  On  the  present  lines  of  the  game  I  would  have  abolished 
it  altogether,  and  have  made  the  winning  of  the  game  depend  upon 
the  higher  total  points  reached  by  a  side  in  four  deals,  after  each 
player  had  held  the  positi<m  of  dealer  once. 
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Bkown.  That  would  have  been  aa  impioveoieiit  I  wonder  how 
the  guneHKOce  of  thirty  was  arrived  at 

JoNis.  By  the  rale  of  tbumb^  like  most  of  the  featnies  id  Bri40e> 
When  the  tridc-value  of  No  Trumps  was  oc^inaDy  at  its  standud  of 
ten  points^  instead  of  twelve^  the  avenge  value  of  a  trick  over  ali  the 
games  was  six  points.  That  being  applied  to  the  Whist  ganiMooie 
of  five,  gives  the  thirty.  It  is  a  thumb-rule  in  Bridge,  because  the 
W'iiist  score  is  not  a  logical  one,  and  embraces  the  honouis  which 
do  not  count  in  the  Bridge  game-score. 

Brown.  Thanks  for  the  information.  It  is  new  to  me  and 
interesting. 

JoNKs.  There  are  many  other  defects  in  the  game  that  we  have 
not  touched  upon.  To  discuss  them  property  would  oocnpy  hours. 
I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  Justify  the  remark  whidi  astonished 
you  when  I  made  it^  that  the  science  of  the  gsme  is  a  mongrel  one. 

Browv.  You  surely  have.  However,  pardon  me^  Jooes^  if  I 
state  that  I  think  it  stnmge  that  you  play  the  game  while  holding 
these  views. 

Jones.  Oh  I  It  is  a  case  of  do  or  die.  I  cannot  read  at  night, 
and  cards  are  a  necessity  with  me.  They  are  a  rest,  to  the  brain,  by 
occupying  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other  matters  connected  with  the 
day's  work,  and  are  a  stimulus  besides.  No  one  plays  anything  but 
Bridge,  consequently  I  am  obliged  to  follow  suit.  If  I  did  not  do 
so,  1  should  have  to  stick  to  my  bachelor's  quarters  cogitating  on 
business  matters  or  sleeping  in  my  armchair,  either  of  which  would 
be  bad  for  my  constitution. 

Brown.  Tell  me,  had  you  any  difficulty  in  learning  the  game? 

Jokes.  Not  the  slightest  In  the  play  Bridge  is  just  Dummy- 
Whist»  which  all  club-players  of  Whist  know  how  to  work,  and 
regard  as  an  inferior  game.  The  only  novel  point  in  Bridge  is  the 
declaring,  the  principle  of  which  I  mastered  by  myself  in  five  minntei^ 
consideration. 

Urowx.  That  coiifirnis  me  in  my  own  opinion  that  our  men  of 
light  and  leading  are  making  an  unnecessary  fuss  about  this  game, 
telling  us  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  Whist,  with  three  times  its 
science. 

Jones.  I  cannot  agree  with  them.  Take  my  own  experience. 
I  played  Bridge  on  my  first  attempt  as  well  as  I  do  now,  and  as  well 
as  I  expect  to  do  in  the  future.  Whist  took  me  several  years'  study 
and  practice  before  I  felt  at  home  with  it,  and  I  expect  that  if  ever 
I  can  return  to  it,  I  shall  be  rusty  at  it  for  some  time  to  come. 

Brown  {^tr  a  short  pausi^,    I  should  like^  Jones,  now  that 
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we  are  discussing  these  matters,  to  have  your  opinion  upon  Whist  as 
wen  as  on  Bridge. 

Jones.  Then  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  epigram  of  a 
friend  of  mine  which  I  endorse.  Awaked  Whist  7vas  the  simplest  of 
all  gauic<,  (  haniyd  by  its  conventional  dress  into  the  niosi  daficult.  By 
" naked  Whist"  is  meant  the  original  unscientific  ganie — the  bumble- 
puppy  of  our  own  day— which  he  compared  to  the  simple  aboriginal 
savage,  ^^'hiIe  the  finished  game  was  like  the  complex  civilised  man. 
Scientific  Whist,  or  as  it  is  more  often  called  Modem  Whist,  is  by 
fiir  the  most  difficult  of  all  known  games  to  play,  whether  of  cards 
or  otherwise.  Every  card  in  the  hands  has  its  definite  place  in  the 
gamCi  and  when  disclosed  in  the  play  carries  its  message  to  the 
other  playeis.  To  follow  and  remember  the  cards  and  to  interpret 
their  meanings,  all  of  which  has  to  be  done  in  flashes  of  thought,  causes 
a  strain  upon  the  mind  that  is  unequalled  in  any  other  game.  In 
Chess,  for  instance,  )  ou  have  time  for  consideration,  and  you  may 
drop  your  threads  and  take  them  up  again  :  in  Whist,  you  have  no 
time,  and  if  you  once  drop  the  thrc^ids  you  are  lost.  Tlie  wlast- 
player  requires  a  great  inilial  preparation  and  a  long  training  to  play 
the  game  to  his  best  ability.  Its  whole  science  is  built  upon  us 
conventions,  which  makes  Whist  unique  among  games.  The 
difficulty  ol  mastermg  these  conventions,  and  interpreting  them  in  the 
play,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  the  latest  issue  during  his 
lifetime  of  Cavendish's  work,  the  twenty-third  edition  of  the  Lows  and 
Prindpks  of  Whist^  there  are  no  less  than  twenty-one  rules  with  varia- 
tions, producing  fifty  classified  situations,  for  leading  the  original  card 
of  the  deal,  when  it  comes  from  a  normal  suit  of  four  or  more  cards. 

Brown.  And  when  the  eitm  rules  for  trump  situations  and  those 
of  the  forced  leads  are  added,  we  have  a  grand  total  of  upwards  of 
eighty  for  fhe  initial  card  alone. 

Jones.  Yet  players  have  the  temerity  to  nt  down  at  the  whist- 
table  without  even  a  knowledge  of  the  first  element  of  Whist,  the 
original  card  to  lead. 

Bkown'.  Ves,  and  call  themselves  whibt-players  because  they 
have  been  dealt  a  few  score  of  hands,  and  distributed  the  cards  in 
some  hundreds  of  tricks,  while  they  could  no  more  tell  what  their 
partner  and  opponents  held  at  the  end  of  the  deal  than  I  could  say 
what  1  was  doing  at  this  moment  six  weeks  ago. 

Jones.  Just  so.  They  are  unable  to  recall,  even  after  the  event, 
the  particulars  they  should  have  gleaned  before  it  The  volume  of 
information  that  is  conveyed  to  the  eipert  in  each  trick  is  just 
Greek  to  them. 

VOL.  ocxciv.  Na  ao6&  B  s 
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Brown.  I  can  furnish  an  appropriate  emmplej  exhibitiog  the 
three  giades  into  which  plajen  maf  be  dassed.  A  in  the  fitst  trick 
kads  the  Queen  of  Spades*  which  is  nol  tnmq).  Ton,  Y,  tbe 
second  player  hold  the  Nine,  Eight,  Five  and  Three,  and  play  joor 
lowest  6  plays  the  Six,  and  your  partner,  Z,  the  Four.  iSjoam 
a  bumblepuppy  player  you  learn  nothing  from  the  cards.  Ifyw 
are  an  intelligent  man,  but  unlearned  in  tlie  game,  you  will  gather 
that  both  of  the  highest  cards  in  Spades  are  against  your  side.  But 
if  you  are  an  expert,  you  will  be  able  to  place  every  remaining 
Spade  in  the  other  hands.  A  holds  the  Knave,  Ten,  and  Two.  B 
has  the  Ace,  King,  and  Seven.  And  your  partner,  Z»  remains  litb* 
out  a  Spade. 

Jones.  An  eioeOent  instance  of  perception  in  the  first  round 
a  suit  The  most  deplorable  feature  about  these  so-called  irtiot* 
players  is  not  their  want  of  knowledge  of  how  to  play  the  pme^ 
which  is  surely  deplorable  enough  in  a  national  pastime,  but  it  is  the 
density  shown  in  their  unconsciousness  of  the  fiict  that  they  mflj 
know  nothing  at  all  about  it 

Brown.  Something  akin  to  the  fool  in  his  paradise.  But  hot 
could  it  be  otherwise,  when  probably  not  one  in  several  hundreds  of 
those  that  say  they  play  Whist  ever  opened  a  book  on  the  subject? 
One  might  just  as  well  attempt  to  solve  a  quadratic  equation  withotit 
a  knowledge  of  the  four  elementary  rules  of  mathematics,  or  prorc 
the  forty-seventh  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid  without  sflf 
aid  from  the  preceding  forty-sn. 

JONis*  Yes  Or  undentand  the  Binomial  Theorem  with  oo 
groundmg  in  Algebra,  or  pUiy  one  of  Bee^oven'iB  Sonatas  by  beog 
able  to  name  the  notes  on  the  piana 

Broww.  Or  talk  or  write  a  language  coirecdy  without  a  knov- 
ledge  of  its  grammar,  or  attempt  to  pass  a  stiff  examination  inthoot 
any  preparation  for  it. 

Jones.  Or  like  setting  a  school-boy  to  balance  a  company's  books, 
or  a  cadet  to  command  a  brigade.  We  might  pile  on  the  agony  to  any 
extent.  It  all  comes  to  this,  that  to  practise  any  science,  even  Whi^t, 
you  must  ftrst  take  the  trouble  of  learning  its  rudiments  and  studyiQg 
its  principles. 

Brown.  I  wish,  if  it  were  only  for  the  credit  of  the  nation,  that  all 
whist-pUtyers  should  be  made  to  pass  an  examination  on  the  subject. 

JORSS.  Somethmg  of  that  nature  aheady  exists  in  America.  Voo 
cannot  belong  to  some  of  the  dnbs  in  the  United  States  undl  ycor 
knowledge  of  the  game  has  been  thoroughly  tested. 

BaowN.  After  what  you  have  said  about  it,  I  suppose  I 
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hardly  ask  you  the  question  whether  you  place  Whist  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  games  of  skill  ? 

Jones.  No»  no.  Not  by  any  means.  Do  not  misunderstandm 
about  it.  I  say  that  Whist  k  the  most  difficult  of  all  the  games  to 
play,  caiKiig  for  the  greatest  meotal  efiRwrt,  but  that  it  Is  the  game  of 
the  g^test  skill  I  am  very  far  from  affirming. 

Brown.  Well? 

Jonzs.  The  conventioiial  rules  of  play  that  give  to  Whist  its 
scienoe  at  the  same  time  take  away  the  major  part     the  player's 

personal  skill,  the  real  skill  of  a  game.  If  a  player  follows  these 
rules,  he  is  playing  by  the  brains  of  Bouverie,  Hoyle,  Payne, 
Mathews,  Rentinck,  Clay,  Cavendish,  Pole,  Drayson,  Trist,  Foster, 
and  the  others  who  invented  them ;  and  if  he  does  not  follow  them, 
he  dissipates  the  science. 

Brown,  I  see.  The  game  is  so  iron- bound  by  its  owo  coBTen- 
tions  that  it  leaves  little  or  no  scope  to  the  individual  player  for  tlie 
exercise  of  original  and  personal  talent 

JONBS.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  convey.  The  opportonity  for  a 
brilliant  emp  does  not  comeonoe  ina  thousand  bands ;  and  if  it  does 
occur,  and  the  player  perceives  ht  he  nay  not  find  himself  in  tbe 
position  to  bring  it  about  Tou  know  tlie  cM  saying  of  dieie  not 
being  more  than  five  per  cent,  difference  in  insults  between  tbe  play 
of  the  best  and  the  worst  whist-players  ? 

Brown.  Yes,  the  dictum  of  Lord  William  Manners,  who  was 
said  to  be  the  shrewdest  card-player  of  his  day. 

Jones.  I  believe  that  even  this  small  difference  is  overstated. 
No  game  that  gives  such  an  insigniticant  reward  to  the  expert  can  be 
placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  games  of  skill.  No  ;  the  virtue  of  Whist  lies 
not  in  its  real  skiU,  but  in  the  splendid  exercise  and  discipline  it  gives 
to  tbe  mind. 

Broww.  Talking  of  discipline  reminds  me  that  I  vead  in  tbe 
Wkut  R0re^  B—k  the  other  day  of  an  American  hdy,  Mrs.  Jenfas, 
taking  vp  Whist  simply  for  tlie  mental  discipline^  in  which  she  was 
only  following  what  was  done  by  hundreds  of  American  girls.  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  any  of  our  girls  would  turn  to  a 
game  for  such  a  purpose. 

Jones.  Yes,  either  girls  or  boys,  men  or  women.  We  are  all  too 
much  addicted  here  to  l)rainless  amusements.  Leaving  out  Bridge, 
there  are  Tiddk-a- IVinks^  Pigs -in- Clover,  and  Ftng-Fongt  to  fairly 
represent  the  proclivities  of  the  nation  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century. 

Brown.  You  except  Bridge? 

aas 
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Joins*  Yes.  Bridge,  cren  with  all  its  fiuilu,  is  an  advMioe 
npon  the  others  in  the  right  direction,  if  its  gambling  could  be 
eridicsted. 

Brown*  Do  you  think  diat  M^hist  wiU  be  xevived  agsin? 
JONis.  Not  in  this  countr)',  Vm  tfisld,  niiless  theieis  some  mdicsl 

change. 

Brown.  Why  do  you  say  so  ? 

Jones.  Principally  from  analogy.  I^k  at  the  career  of  other 
games — Trumps  Frimero,  Gkek^  Rvff,  Maw,  Conuntrce,  QuadriUe^ 
Bra^,  Loo,  crc.f  each  of  which  was  the  rage  in  its  day — all  foi^otten. 
You  remember  what  the  Hon.  Daines  Barnogton,  our  oldest  histoiian 
of  playing  cards,  said  ? 

Brown.  Perfectly.  Only  yesterday  I  took  up  an  old  volune  of 
the  AnmttU  jR^gisfer  in  which  there  was  a  reprint  of  his  pi^wr  fiosi 
AnkmlBigidf  and  I  was  pifticuUuiy  struck  by  his  remark  at  its 
coodusion,  of  which  I  made  a  note;  As  games  are  subject  to 
revolutionsi  Whisk  may  be  as  much  foigot  in  the  next  oentui>^  as 
Frimero  is  at  present" 

Jones.  That  was  said  in  1786.  If  he  had  just  extended  ihc  tiaic 
a  little,  he  would,  I  thii^k,  have  turned  out  to  be  a  true  prophet. 

Brown.  Why  do  you  limit  the  disuse  of  Whist  to  this,  of  ail 
countries,  the  land  of  its  birth  ? 

Jones.  Where  it  was  born  does  not  seem  to  be  of  much  account, 
judging  from  late  events.  If  Whist  is  fated  to  survive  on  its  own 
merits,  I  have  excepted  our  country,  because  the  people  have  lost 
their  taste  for  and  touch  with  it^  and  I'm  afraid  their  capact^  toa 

Browh.  How  do  you  account  for  the  mistaken  rJiararter  given 
to  Bridge? 

JoR BS.  Oh !  I  diink  the  players  are  qtiite  sincere  upon  the  pmnt. 
They  are  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  for  what  they  regard  as  a 

complete  novelty,  which  is  no  novelty  to  those  of  wider  culture. 
As  a  nation  we  are  very  ignorant  about  games  of  mental  skill,  and 
consequently  have  a  very  small  experience  and  repertoire.  We  only 
become  acquainted  with  a  new  game  in  that  category  once  in  a 

generation. 

Brown.  Yes»  we  are  very  conservative. 

JoMxs.  We  are,  and  we  are  not  We  pride  ourrelves  upon  our 
conservativeness  when  the  opportunity  of  learning  anything  new 
comes  upon  the  fy^,  but  we  neglect  to  oonscrve  what  we  already 
know.    Such  conservativeness  is  just  another  name  for  mental 

Brown.  lam  sorry  to  say  that  I  fear  we  must  plead  guilty  to  the 
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chaige.   It  is  eyident  that  yoa  also  are  a  lidievcr  io  die  leakage 

of  the  national  brain,  as  expressed  in  one  of  oar  daily  papers  lai^^j-. 

Jones.  Caii  there  be  any  duubt  abjutit?  T^'-:-i  ::.e  case  of 
games  alone.  All  our  intellectual  games  arc  gone  c:  e  i^.  Wc 
have  not  a  single  native  ch^s-player  left  who  could  Lake  emi  a 
-sixth  place  in  an  international  toumamciit;,  and  it  is  the  same  with 
every  inteUectual  game  you  could  name. 

Browm.  I'm  afraid  you  are  right-  li^  we  eacept  our  veteiani^ 
who  are  naturally  worsted  by  younger  meo*  we  htfe  nobodf  in  the 
chess-field  worth  eountiiig,  that  I  know  o£ 

Joms.  Ifany  other  thiii^  point  in  the  same  dnection  the 
scrappy  reading  and  the  short  story^  from  disindinarion  or  incapaciiy 
for  sustained  attention. 

Brown.  As  to  that,  people  say  that  thcj  hawailt  the  time^  or  thtt 
life  is  too  short 

JoNfcs.  Most  of  us  have  pu  iuy  of  time,  li  wc  ac:--  or.!y  v^.I^iiig,  and 
life  is  long  enough  for  much  more  to  be  done  than  we  do.  We  are 
too  apt  to  sit  down  tight  on  one  spot  and  contract  our  \\onzfjrL  We 
admit  there  is  something  beyond,  but  wc  regard  it  as  o^  no  use  to  oi^ 
and  therefore  not  worth  trooblii^  about.  That  is  oor  mwfafcf 
Knowledge  of  etety  description  b  vaUiable^  and  instead  of  ufmSoB^ 
and  letting  it  flee  past  11%  we  shoold  be  np  and  es^er  in  the  pwait 
of  it  Besides^  if  we  dose  ap  the  channels  of  knowledlfe  and  only 
eiercise  our  mmds  to  about  one^Ulb  of  their  capacity,  we  atropiiy 
our  mental  faculties  and  tnmsmit  to  our  childien  a  less  powerftf 
brain  than  we  might  otiierwise  endow  tliem  with. 

Brown.  With  the  result  that  the  nation  in  c?ery  geaeiAUoa 
becomes  less  capable. 

Jones.  Yes.  It  is  a  great  pity.  I  have  travelled  a  great  deal  in 
niy  day,  and  seen  much  of  other  people.  We  are  the  finest  nauoQ 
in  the  world.  Who  is  braver,  or  has  more  real  grit  '*  Where  is 
t!^LTe  a  i>eopie  more  generous,  tolerant,  or  good-naaired  ?  Who 
holds  the  same  power,  with  the  same  unwiOingDess  to  wield  it  for 
self-aggiandisement  ?  Vet  we  are  ftst  letttqg  ererythh^  shp  through 
our  fingers,  because  individually  we  are  loo  indolent  (0  ewrt  oor- 
selves  in  the  tight  direction.  Now,  Brown,  I  have  done  OMMt  of  the 
talktng  for  the  last  hal^hour.  I  should  like  to  bear  your  opinions  00 
these  matten,  while  I  g^  on  with  my  pipe 

Brown.  Well,  Jones,  although  I  haire  not  had  the  advanUge  of 
the  technical  study  that  you  hare,  I  have  jxjndercd  a  great  deal 
upon  thcsu  subjects,  they  being  brought  under  iny  noti' \\<,\i,  ^ly 
early  days.  ^Ui  iiiat  the  nation  is  lacking  m  I  attribute  to  uac  thing — 
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thftimyiveliAve  been  bringing  ttpoor  children.   I  am  oonvinoed  that 
wd  ace  making  a.  great  miiiakc  about  them — in  short,  mitfftcting 
them.  Even  now  I  see  a  great  difference  between  the  childien  of 
our  ycmng  days  and  thoae  of  the  premiL   Having  none  oC  mf  own, 
tMifortnnatdy,  I  have  had  leifiire  to  stndy  my  neig^iboiifif.  Yo« 
rarely  ever  see  a  child  with  a  toy.    If  it  happens  to  get  one,  it  either 
throws  it  aside  or  pulls  it  to  pieces.    The  Lowther  Arcade,  that 
delight  of  our  childhood,  has  disappeared,  and  nothing  has  taken  its 
place.    Let  us  take  a  walk  from  the  City  by  Hoi  born  and  Oxford 
Street  to  the  Marble  Arch,  and  back  again  by  Hyde  Park  Corner^ 
Piccadilly,  SHand,  Fleet  Street,  and  Ludgate  Uill,  and  oooat  the 
loy-ifaapt  on  our  route.   We  shall  not  find  any.    They  have  all 
disappeared  toa  Let  us  walk  the  round  back  again,  and  obacm 
what  shops  have  been  tubstitiited,  where  childroi  are  the  eq>eutnd 
customers.  They  are  the  sweet-shops,  to  be  counted  ahnoal  by 
gross.  Give  diildren  a  pieoe  of  silver  to  spend,  and  what  wiU  they 
da  with  it?  We  should  have  gone  to  the  toy-shop  and  bought  a 
puzzle,  a  box  of  dominoes,  a  game,  or  some  plaything.    They  wiU 
invest  it  in  the  more  ephemeral  sweets.    What  is  the  lesson  ?  Why, 
that  we  are  nedecting  our  children  in  allowing  them  to  pamper  their 
bodies  and  berome  Hlllc  gluttons,  instead  of  feeding  and  preparinc^ 
their  minds  and  cultivating  their  imaginations,  which  the  games  and 
toys  would  do. 

Jones.  You  are  quite  right  But  some  of  them  spend  their 
money  in  other  ways  still  worse.  I  was  stopped  a  day  or  two  ago^ 
in  a  country  town,  by  a  mite  of  an  infant  not  four  years  old  addng 
me  for  a  match  to  light  a  cigarette.  And  this  Is  by  no  means  a 
solitary  experience.  Such  a  habit  at  such  an  age  must  be  not  only 
injurious  to  health  but  detrimental  to  the  brain. 

Brown.  We  act  quite  differently  from  other  nations,  which  make 
it  crimiruil  for  an  mfant  to  smoke.  They  look  after  their  children 
better  all  round.  Germany  is  the  land  of  toys,  and  New  York  has 
the  largest  toy  factory  in  the  world.  Then,  after  raising  our  infants 
in  this  obtuse  and  pampered  way,  we  send  them  to  school  and 
college  (which  have  their  tuck-shops  appended),  to  get  crammed  in 
their  heada^  as  well  as  in  their  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
intricate  examinations.  What  is  the  result?  The  brain  which  has 
not  been  g^ulually  and  properly  trained  for  the  purpoee  cannot  bear 
die  kMd,  and  is  more  or  less  injured  thereby,  perhaps  pennaaently. 
None  carry  away  out  of  the  ordeal  a  tithe  of  what  had  to  be 
acquired  in  it  But  by  far  die  greatest  barm  that  is  done  is  that 
a  positive  dntasto  for  any  mental  exertion  has  for  ever  after  been 
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inoctilatied  into  the  brains  of  those  who  have  gone  through  such  a 
ooune* 

Joxas.  Yes.  it  is  just  like  a  youth  undertaking  a  great  athletic  feat 
vithout  tiainiqg  for  it  He  is  injured  by  it,  and  becomes  mcapable 
of  performing  any  lurther  athletics  for  the  remainder  of  his  life; 

Brown.  The  two  cases  are  parallel  The  ftict  that  you  state  is 
well  kno^s  n  ,  but  what  I  say  is  not  realised,  because  in  this  kingdom 
more  care  and  thought  is  given  to  the  hody  than  to  the  mind. 

Jones.  Yes,  there  is  no  better  barometer  of  that  than  the  national 
games.  They  always  indicate  clearly  a  nation's  character  and 
calibre.  An  intellectual  nation  will  pursue  mental  games,  and  a 
physical  nation  physical  games.  Things  physical  should,  of  course, 
be  well  looked  after,  but  it  is  things  mental  that  will  tell  in  the  race 
of  the  nations. 

Brown.  Iiiental  games  are  a  force  in  the  wel£ue  of  a  nation  that 
we  do  not  properly  realise.  That  is  what  is  much  wanted  to  be 
brought  home  to  the  people. 

JoMBS.  We  recognise  it  in  a  kind  of  way  by  our  partial  adoption 
4[  the  Kindeigarten  ^tem  in  the  edilcation  of  the  young. 

BsowN.  We  dob  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  mode.  What 
is  needed  is  judiciously  to  turn  our  children's  minds  into  the  mental 
groove  in  thdr  recreations  at  home. 

Jones.  I  see.  They  are  to  take  to  mental  recreation  as  an  enjoy- 
ment, and  not  as  a  task  ? 

Bkown.  Just  so.  As  a  task  its  effect  is  to  repel  them,  and  drive 
thera  from  it  in  after  years.  This  is  demonstrated  by  the  general 
attitude  of  the  nation  towards  learning  games.  They  regard  it  as  a 
labour  instead  of  a  recreation.  Many  Englishmen  seem  to  think 
that  sitting  down  to  play  any  g^e  requires  a  sort  of  apology,  as  akin 
to  something  childish  or  tdviaL 

JoNSs.  Not  more  chiUish  or  trivial,  rather  less  so,  than  knocking 
a  ball  about  with  your  foot  or  with  a  stick.  No  doubt,  if  you  look 
through  a  Manu&cturer's  Catalogue^  you  will  find  the  bulk  of  it 
occupied  with  a  lot  of  silly  pastimes,  but  whose  fiuiU  is  that? 

Brown,  fitting  mental  recreation  is  a  necessity  for  the  adult  as 
wdl  as  for  the  young. 

JoNSs.  Yes.  The  matured  require  it  also  to  keep  tiieir  mental 
Acuities  alert,  and  even  savants  would  do  well  to  unbend  at  times 
and  fill  up  the  chinks  in  their  minds.  I  fuid  that  lliey  very  often 
make  mistakes  and  wrong  deductions  in  their  writings  about  games, 
fxom  want  of  practical  experience. 

Brown.  They  would  be  valuable  helps  as  examples  to  otl^. 
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Nothing  so  develops  the  dawning  intellect  and  character  as  games, 
because  children  like  kittens  naturally  throw  themselves  thoroughly 
into  their  play,  and  the  earliest  impressions  arc  the  deepest.  M7 
£Eunily  serves  as  an  excellent  illustration.   As  a  lad,  like  so  many 
of  our  Anglo-Saxon  boys  who  othenrise  have  plenty  of  grit,  I  waft 
indined  to  be  mentally  sluggish  and  stupid.   We  had  a  friend  of  an 
older  generation  who  from  oar  earliest  days  took  a  great  interest  to 
us,  and  was  often  with  us.   I  was  the  eldest  of  a  large  fiimily,  and 
then  about  twelye  years  old.   He  taught  us  games  almost  bcToic 
some  of  us  could  wklk,  certainly  before  some  of  the  children  oould 
read,  and  played  them  with  us.    I  am  sure  Jim,  the  youngest  of  us, 
knew  the  ace  of  diamonds  before  he  had  leanied  the  letter  A.  Our 
friend  was  very  partial  to  cards,  and  nearly  every  game  of  cards  I 
know  I  learned  from  him.    He  told  me  in  after  years  that  he  looked 
upon  cards  as  the  very  finest  education  a  child,  especially  a  boy, 
could  have.    "  Let  him  play,"  he  said,  "  in  the  home  circle  merely 
for  the  love  of  the  game,  and  if  he  has  one  spark  of  good  in  him  be 
will  never  afterwards  become  a  gambler."    He  meant  that  the  home 
influences  and  reminiscences  would  keep  him  straight.  He  also  said 
they  taught  honesty,  patience^  good-temper,  politeness,  generosi^, 
discipline^  and  a  host  of  other  moial  qualities ;  and  were  an  excellent 
test  for  character,  especially  in  discovering  whether  the  player  was  a 
gentleman.   But  where  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  was  on  the  enlarg- 
ing and  quiekenin^  of  the  youthful  mind.    They  inadu  the  slow 
thinker  lively,  and  gave  steadiness  to  the  (iuiek  thinker.    "  What  our 
boys  want,"  he  said,  "are  quicker  minds  and  more  mental  activity.** 
In  my  own  case,  T  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  if  I  had  not  had 
the  advantage  of  my  friend  Berkeley's  acquaintance,  and  the  mental 
discipline  from  the  card-games,  I  should  undoubtedly  have  grown 
from  the  dull  boy  I  was  into  a  stupid  man. 

Jones.  Well,  Brown,  if  I  were  sure  that  you  would  not  be  ill- 
pleased  I  would  like  to  say  something  personal  about  that. 

Brown.  Fire  away! 

Jones.  I  remember  you  perfectly  when  we  were  sdiool-fellows 
together  for  about  a  year  at  the  day-school  in  Kensington.  We 
were  also  near  neighbours  at  the  time.   You  were  very  good  all 

round  in  the  playground,  but  were  among  the  stupid  lot  in  the 
school  at  your  books.  When  our  people  moved  to  Liverpool,  where 
I  finished  my  schooling,  I  lost  sight  of  you.  But  after  being  a 
number  of  years  abroad,  when  I  came  home  and  settled  again  in 
London,  and  met  you,  I  knew  you  at  once.  What  do  you  think 
struck  me  most  about  you  ? 
BaowN.  I  can't  say. 
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Jones.  That  you  had  grown  into  a  very  much  smarter  and  more 
alert  man  than  you  promised  to  be  in  your  boyhood. 

Brown.  It  is  all  owing  to  the  circumstances  I  have  related. 
The  pity  of  it  is  that  I  had  not  begun  earlier.  Look  at  Jim,  whom 
you  know.  He  lived  with  us  until  he  married.  My  wife,  who  was 
like  a  second  mother  to  him,  used  to  deplore,  when  he  was  reading 
for  the  Bar,  his  spending  so  much  of  his  evenings  at  the  card-table. 
You  see,  poor  dear,  she  had  had  a  sad  experience  in  her  only  brother, 
who  ruined  himself  by  gambling.  I  told  her  not  to  be  uneasy  about 
Jim.  He  would  never  turn  into  a  gambler.  All  our  family  had  a  safe 
talisman  against  that.  I  assured  her  that  he  was  not  wasting  his  time : 
he  was  keeping  his  mind  sharpened,  and  would  make  his  mark  yet 

Jones.  He  did,  in  that  case  three  years  ago,  about  the  swindling 
company-promoter. 

Brown.  Yes,  Always  v.  Tummery.  Unfortunately  my  wife  died 
before  that.  Jim's  cross-examination  of  that  clever  but  unscrupulous 
defendant  was  splendid.  I  was  present  and  heard  it.  You  see 
Binglam,  K.C.,  took  ill  in  court  on  the  second  day,  when  the  other 
leader  was  engaged  elsewhere  depending  upon  Binglam.  The 
whole  brunt  of  the  trial  then  fell  upon  Jim,  who  was  the  junior. 
The  plaintiff  and  his  solicitor  were  in  despair,  and  instructed  Jim  to 
ask  for  an  adjournment.  The  judge  said  No,  he  could  not  adjourn 
in  the  middle  of  the  case,  and  there  was  sufficient  talent  left  for  it  in 
Mr.  Brown.  That  put  Jim  on  his  mettle,  and  he  rose  to  the 
occasion.  The  defendant  had  not  been  five  minutes  in  the  box 
under  cross-examination  when  Jim  had  him,  and  ultimately  turned 
him  inside  out.  Smart  as  the  fellow  was,  Jim  was  the  nimbler-minded, 
and  metaphorically  danced  round  him,  giving  him  no  time  for  con- 
sideration, and  thereby  won  his  case.  The  second  K.C.  came  back 
in  time  to  address  the  jury,  but  the  judge  said  it  was  Jim's  cross- 
examination  that  settled  the  affair.  Jim  was  a  made  man  from  that 
hour.  He  owed  it  nearly  all  to  our  dear  friend,  Berkeley,  and  his 
early  educating  influence  in  the  card-games. 

Jones.  I  can  fully  believe  it. 

Robinson  {entering  the  doorway).  Brown  and  Jones  are  wanted 
in  the  card-room. 

Brown.  Tell  them  that  we  are  just  coming.      [Exit  Robinson. 

Jones.  Well,  Brown,  you  and  your  people  should  thank  your 
stars  for  such  a  friend.  If  all  the  boys  in  the  kingdom  had  like 
guides,  we  should  be  a  very  different  nation  at  the  end  of  the  present 
century.  [Exeunt. 
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THE  THAMES  AND  SEl^ERN 

CANAL} 

IN  1789  there  was  opened  for  throagh  traflic  a  canal  wbich  Is  sA 
known  by  the  sdf-explanatoiy  name  of  the  Thames  and  Severn. 
It  unites  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  with  the  first  navigable  reach  of 
the  river  Thames.   Its  opening  was  the  occasion  of  almost  natioiiiil 

enthusiasm.  George  III.  himself  paid  a  special  visit  to  the  works, 
and  made  a  few  appi()i)riate  remarks  on  the  magnitude  of  the  great 
tunnel  at  Sappcrton,  which  carries  the  canal  250  feet  beneath  the 
Cots  wold  Hills  for  a  distance  of  nearly  three  miles  This  canal, 
after  lying  useless  for  many  years,  is  about  to  be  reopened.  But  it 
is  quite  likely  that  there  will  be  no  flourish  of  trumpets.  We  shaJl 
hear  nothing  of  benefits  to  commerce,  of  decreased  prices  in  London 
and  the  Thames  Valley,  of  the  linking  of  West  and  East  This  was 
the  talk  of  a  centniy  and  a  quarter  ago. 

At  that  time  the  country  had  perceived  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
Irom  a  system  of  inland  navigation.  The  Rennet  had  been  navigable 
to  Newbury  since  17 15,  the  Wey  since  1650;  the  continuations  of 
the  latter,  the  Surrey  and  Sussex  and  Basingstoke  canals,  had  been 
recently  opened.  So  had  the  waterway  from  Coventr)'  to  Oxford- 
All  these  relied  not  so  much  upon  local  trade  as  upon  traffic  to  and 
from  London  vi&  the  Thames,  It  was  only  when  these  canals  brought 
increased  trade  to  the  river  that  attention  was  called  to  the  £act  that 

>  Amih9rki4S*^\)  **Siimy  of  the  Thames  Iroai  Boulter's  to  MovtUke^* 
1770  ;  (2)  Reports  of  Ei^ineen  appointed  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Nav^pi^ 
tion  of  Thames  and  Isis,"  1791.  Mr.  Jcssop's  Report,  1789.  Vix.  Mylne's  Report, 
1791  ;  (3)  "  Report  of  the  Ccmratssioners  of  Thames  and  I'?is  of  a  Survey  from 
Lechlade  to  Whitchurch,"  1791  ;  (4)  "  Allnutt's  Navigation  of  the  Thames.  Ad- 
vantages of  improving  the  river  in  preference  to  makmg  any  canal,"  1805;  (5) 
"Account  of  the  Navigation  of  Rivers  and  Caiiais  West  of  London,"  by  Z.  AU- 
fititt,  tSio;  (6)  « Priestley's  Aecowut  of  NaTieable  Riven  and  Guials,'*  1831 ; 

(7)  "Thames  and  Isis  Navigatioo.  Report  from  tlie  Setect  Committee  oo  the 
ftogieas  made  towards  the  improvement  thereof.  '*  Pailiamentarj  Reports.  Vf^  \ 

(8)  And  other  pamplilets ;  (9)  Various  Ada  of  Farliame&t— quoted* 
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the  navigaiioii  of  the  Thames  was  not  all  could  be  desired.  It 
is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  our 
greatest  waterway  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence       shall  never  know 
for  oextain  how  far  London  depended  on  the  Thames  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  necessaries  of  life.    Of  course  the  river  monopolised 
the  hemrf  goods  traffic,  sach  as  pig-iron,  stooe^  cannon,  and  "  bombs'' 
fiom  the  Shrapsbue  fooodries  (this  from  a  Report  of  1793)^ 
tiafficin  the  less  perishable  Ibod^tufls  must  also  have  bee^  Who 
tvould  now  snppooe  that  sleepy  Marlow  did  a  great  tiade  in  malt 
and  agricnltmal  produce,  or  that  feniway  Lechlade  sent  annually 
to  London  in  time  of  peace  2,500  tons  of  cheese,  and  from  800  to 
1000  more  in  war  time?  This  aroomit  was  bcought  the  whole 
distance  by  water,  but  an  additional  1,500  tons  was  taken  by  land 
to  Abingdon  and  there  \mi  on  boaid,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficult 
navigation  of  the  upper  river.    When  the  river  was  frozen,  the  price 
of  Coal=^  in  London  rose  to  a  great  height.    It  was  during  the  great 
fcost  of  1814  that  a  party  of  men  brought  a  waggon  of  coals  from 
Leicestershire  as  a  present  to  the  Prince  Regent,  for  which  Ins  agent 
gave  them  £4.   But  the  Prince  was  so  pleased  at  the  gift  that  he 
sent  them  so  guineas,  and  ocdeied  that  tb^  should  have  *<a  pot  of 
beer  apiece" 

Those  who  care  for  statistics  may  be  interested  to  know  that  in 
1767  Marlow  was  the  headquarters  of  sutt^one  ''great  baiges"  (of 
about  roo  tons  and  upwardsX  Henley  of  fifty-one^  Reading  of  ninety^ 

\\  aihngford  of  thirty-three,  and  Abingdon  of  thirty-five.   All  these 

were  engaged  in  the  London  trade,  as  well  as  many  other  smaller 
vebsels.  In  1786  there  were  713  barges,  having  their  headquarters 
above  Boulter's  Lock,  which  bore  to  London  54,935  tons  of  merchan- 
dise; whereas  the  "Sundries,  viz.  punts,  doreys,  pleasure- boat?;, 
timber  and  half  passages,"  accounted  for  568  tons  only.  Verily  old 
Father  Thames  has  seen  many  changes,  and  so,  incidentally,  has 
Boulter's  Lock. 

This  tode  was  eiqwcted  to  be  laigety  increased  by  the  opening 
of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  Its  supporters  baaed  their  argu- 
ment on  "  the  immense  quantity  of  coals  "  brought  from  the  Birming- 
ham district  by  the  recently  made  Oxford  canaL  But  their  expectations 

were  not  fulfilled.  The  commtmication  with  the  Severn  was  made  •*  in 

full  confidcrice  that  the  Comraisiioners  of  the  Thames  Navigation 
would  complete  their  navigation  by  the  time  it  was  opened."  But 
the  Thames  Coinmissioncrs  were  busy  (  jiiarrelling  with  one  another, 
and  considering  the  plans  of  different  engineers,  each  with  his  own 
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pet  scheme  and  infallible  remedy.    It  is  true  tliat  ihcy  had  many 
adverse  circumstances  to  contend  against,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
but  the  history  of  their  transactions  is  not  exhilarating.    The  present 
Conservators  of  the  Thames  are  a  much-abused  body,  which  is  oo^ 
natural  when  we  consider  the  number  of  divergent  interests  over 
which  they  exercise  cootroL   The  Port  of  London  and  the  siifeiy 
teaches  of  the  Thames  aie  two  veiy  dilSerent  natterSi  beooe  die  im- 
pending introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  with  the  obfect  of 
constituting  a  new  Boaid  for  the  management  of  the  non-tidal  rivcL 
This  is  not  the  phoe  to  discuss  die  merits  and  demerits  of  Ae  Con* 
servators,  but,  since  despotism  b  better  than  anarchy,  let  us  at  least 
be  thankful  that  they  are  an  authority,  and  that  they  have  power  to 
enforce  a  fixed  policy.    In  the  years  of  which  we  are  treating  there 
was  no  judge  in  Israel,  and  every  roan  did  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes. 

We  have  already  enumerated  the  waterways  which  served  as 
feeders  to  the  main  navigation  of  the  Thames.    Each  tributary  or 
canal  sent  its  quota  of  merchandise  to  the  river  and  thence  to  London. 
"  And  what  easier  or  simpler  ?  What  need  for  further  explanation  ?  " 
will  be  the  remark  of  the  present-day  habitu^  of  the  river.   O  |e 
who  on  Saturday  fly  from  smoky  London  to  your  bungalows  and 
houseboats  I  O  ye  who  jostle  one  another  through  Molesey  Lock 
on  Sunday,  a  spectacle  for  admiring  crowds !    There  was  no  ' 
Molesey  Lock,  no  Sunbury  Lock,  no  Shepperton  Lock ;  there  was  no 
lock  on  the  river  lower  than  I>uu Iter's,    Now  from  Boulter's  to 
Richmond  the  river  falls  about  seventy  feet.    It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  there  were  many  complaints  from  barge-masters  of 
dangerous  shoals  and  rapids,  chiefly  at  spots  where  locks  have  since 
been  erected.   Chertsey  and  Shepperton  locks  were  built  in  1810, 
the  former  to  increase  the  depth  of  water  over  a  shallow  caUed 
Laleham  Gulls,  and  the  latter  in  a  dangerous  channel  called  Stonsr's 
Gut  Teddington  and  Sunbuiy  were  erected  in  the  same  year, 
Molesey  and  Bell  Weir  ui  181  a,  Penton  Hook  in  x8x4,  and  so  forth. 
Before  1790  the  Commissioneis  had  spent  1400/.  a  year  for  five 
years  in  erecting  jetties  or  breakwaters  at  the  various  shoals.  These 
forced  the  water  into  a  narrow  channel,  which  had  the  effect  of 
temporarily  deepening  it    And  suppo:>ing  a  barge  btuck  fast  in  one 
of  the  narrow  passages,  what  then  ?   Why,  they  let  down  a    flash  " 
of  water  from  Boulter's  Lock,  that  is  to  say,  the  sluices  were  opened 
and  the  river  allowed  to  run  free.    At  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
flood  reached  the  stranded  vessel,  the  crew  pushed  with  poles,  the 
l^l^l^  horses  (sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  in  number)  pulled  all  together^ 
-<h. 
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and  the  baige  moved,  or  muted  for  the  next  flash.  Under  these 
^rcmnsttncei  it  is  not  suiprising  that  our  ancestors  took  the  country 
air  at  Kensington,  or,  like  George  Ill's  duldren,  at  Marylebone^ 

and  did  not  essay  the  perils  of  the  river.  A  pleasure  boat,  approaching 
a  jetty  just  as  an  irresponsible  barge  swung  clear  on  the  flood  tide^ 
would  have  been  safer  elsewhere. 

In  times  of  drought  barges  were  often  stuck  fast  fur  long  periods. 
Flashes  were  then  let  down  at  regular  intervals,  "  two  or  three  times 
«  iveek,'*  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  navigation  above  Boulter's, 
where  the  present  locks  were  already  in  existence^  and  where 
(according  to  the  engineers'  reports)  the  navigation  would  have  been 
good  if  so  much  water  had  not  been  taken  out  of  the  river  for 
flashing  the  locUess  stretch  below.  In  1793,  an  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  Thames  was  hdd  by  a  Parliamentary  Conunittee.  In 
this  inquiry  the  Qerk  of  the  Works  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  give  evidence  that  "flashing  is  a  very  abominable  practice, 
because  after  the  flash  is  drawn  and  the  lock  shut  in  again  it  leaves 
the  river  almost  dry  for  24  hours,  in  so  much  that  he  had  walked 
over  the  channel  at  Mariow  without  wetting  his  feet."    And  at 
Lechlade,  the  first  lock  on  the  river,  the  sluices  had  to  be  opened 
for  three  hours  before  a  vessel  could  pass  the  "  Hook  "  below.  In 
ordinary  seasons,  by  these  means,  barges  drawing  3  feet  10  inches 
of  water  could  rely  on  making  a  fairly  expeditious  passage  doam- 
siream.  As  may  be  imagined,  it  was  in  the  up  journey  that  troubles 
were  multiplied.  Sometimes  it  was  necessary  to  tow  against  a 
flashi  at  great  eipense  of  horseflesh  and  towlines,  which  a  barge- 
master  deposes  cost  ro/.  or  11/.  each^and  lasted  three  voyages  (from 
Oxford  to  London)  only.   "He  never  knew  one  last  four  but  once, 
and  he  has  taken  as  much  as  eight  weeks  to  navigate  lioai  London 
to  Oxford." 

This  being  the  state  of  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Thames  when 
George  III.  was  king,  it  is  not  surprising  to  hear  that  the  river  was 
within  an  ace  of  being  abandoned  altogether  as  a  highway  of  com- 
merce. In  1770,  James  Brindley,  who  engineered  the  £amous  canal 
to  Manchester  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  made  an  exhaustive 
survey  of  the  river  from  Boulter's  to  Mortlake.  He  says  that  the 
channel  may  undoubtedly  be  improved  by  the  aid  of  about  is  dams 
and  dstecn  locks,  but  that  the  expense  w£Q  be  enormous,  and  it  wili 
neoer  be  a  good  nao^oHan.  If  this  prediction  has  been  falsified, 
Iftrindley's  reputation  may  be  considered  as  redeemed  by  this  remark : 
"  To  remedy  this  inconvenience  "  (the  shoals  between  Mortlake  and 
Richmond  Gardens)  "I  would  propose  a  dam  to  be  made  across 
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the  liver  somewliere  between  Mortlake  tnd  Kew  Bridge^  witli  a  lock 
At  eicfa  end  «dfioe  whidi  the  Conaemtoo  consdon^  or  moott- 
adoosly  followed  iriien  thc^  eiectcd  the  semi-tidal  lock  at  Ricbmoadt 
the  auoce»  of  wfaidi  bas  so  greatly  eaoeeded  all  expectatians. 

Brindley's  piao  was  to  make  a  luge  csnal  finun  Sooning,  just 
below  Reading,  to  Monkey  Island,  near  Bray,  and  from  thence,  skirt- 
ing Eton,  Colnbrook,  and  Twickenham,  to  Isleworth.  There  were  to 
be  branches  to  V\  indsor,  Staines,  and  other  places  as  required.  By 
this  means,  he  maintains,  vessels  of  120  tons  could  reach  Sonning  in 
15  hours  at  an  expense  of  ;/'i6,  as  against  ^40  by  the  uncertaic 
fiver  navigation.  But  the  scheme  gave  rise  to  many  objections.  It 
would  take  too  much  water  from  the  river ;  it  would  injure  the 
King%  engine  at  Windsor;  the  land  would  be  in  danger  a£ 
inundatioB ;  it  would  give  off  **  eahaktions,"  and  so  fDrth.  Lofos 
of  the  modm  Iliames  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  tbe  objec^^ 
te  the  cansl  would  have  paid  well  until  the  introdnctkm  of  nuhrays, 
and  in  that  case  no  locks  would  have  been  boilt  on  the  rrm;  for 
none  could  have  foreseen  that  it  was  destined  to  become  our  most 
pf^pular  pleasure-ground.  As  it  was,  the  scheme  was  rejected  after 
Several  years'  discussion,  and  all  efforts  concentrated  on  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Thames. 

The  navigation  of  the  Thames,  like  all  other  English  institutioDS, 
has  been  a  gradual  growth.  We  cannot  point  to  any  definite  penod 
and  say,  ^  During  these  years  the  tiver  was  made  navigable."  The 
earliest  attempts  in  this  direction  must  have  been  due  lo  private  or 
k)oal  enteqwise.  Amodemgpiide-bookstBtes— though  I  do  not  know 
on  what  authority— that  in  the  ic^  of  EHzabeth  there  wese  00  the 
river  70  lodes  (as  of  wfaidi  had  been  recently  ecectedX  i^floodgB^ 
and  7  weirs.  This  statement  requires  a  little  eiphinatfon,  for  what 
was  then  known  as  a  lock  more  nearly  resembled  the  modem  weir, 
as  may  be  seen  in  old  prints.  There  was  no  enclosed  chamber  ;  the 
sluices  were  drawn,  and  the  vessel  shot  the  rapid.  Coming  up-stream, 
the  water  was  lowered  until  the  two  levels  were  nearly  the  same,  and 
the  barge  was  then  puUed  up  by  main  force.  This  operation  can  be 
witnessed  at  any  weir  above  Oxford  at  the  present  day,  and  at  Hart's 
Weir,  near  Buscot,  where  there  are  no  "  rollers,"  must  be  performed 
even  by  rowing-boats.  The  modem  lock,  with  gates  at  either  emi, 
was  not  introduced  into  £nglaad  till  1635,  when  Sir  Richard  Weston 
commenced  the  navigation  of  the  Wey.  The  worit  was  interrupted 
by  the  Civil  Wars,  and  taken  in  hand  again  in  1650.  This  new  type 
of  lock  was  called  a  pound4odt,  and  continued  to  be  so  called  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century.    The  distinction  between  the  two 
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types  is  shown  by  such  phrases  as  "  A  new  pound-lock  must  be  built 
at  the  side  of  Buscot  Lock"  (from  the  Engineer's  Report  in  1789). 

The  first  systematic  attempt  to  improve  the  iiTer  ms  in  the  year 
1606^  when  an  Act  was  passed  for  making  a  passage  from  London 
to  Oxford  by  water.  It  b  possible  that  James  L  took  a  penonal 
interest  in  the  matter^  as  we  know  that  he  did  in  the  cottiiig  of  the 
New  River.  This  Act  was  soj^lemented  by  that  of  sa  James  T. 
for  improving  the  navigation  from  Bercot,  near  Ch'fton  Hatnpden, 
to  Oxford.  The  reasons  given  for  this  Act  are  wortliy  of  recapitula- 
tion.   They  are  : 

(1)  To  enable  Headington  OT  Oxford  stone  to  be  brought  to 
London  and  other  parts. 

(2)  To  convey  to  the  University  coals  and  other  necessaries, 
whereof  there  is  now  very  great  scarcity  and  want" 

(3)  Because  it  is  *^  bdioveful "  for  preserving  the  highways  leading 
to  Oscford,  *'  which  now  by  continual  carriages  by  carts  are  so  wom 
and  broken  that  in  winter  season  th^  are  for  tmveUers  dangenmsi 
and  hardly  to  be  amended  wiAout  exceeding  charge." 

And  last,  but  most  important,  *'the  River  of  Thames  is  already 
navigable  and  passable  for  boats  of  good  burthens  and  contents  jor 
;nany  miles  hiyond  the  city  oj  Oxford  ivtsiwardy  and  also  from 
Loudon  to  Bercot."  Therefore  this  link  of  thirteen  miles  was 
necessary  to  complete  the  through  navigation.  The  cuts  at  Culham 
and  Clifton  Hampden  were  two  of  the  results  of  this  Act,  though 
the  lock  near  the  latter  village  is  of  much  more  recent  construction. 
The  expenses  of  these  works  were  borne  by  the  University  and  the 
dty  of  Oxford. 

We  hear  of  no  further  general  improvements  to  the  navigation 
tm  the  beginning  of  the  canal  craze,  when  the  locks  above  Bonhei's 
were  the  subject  of  many  complaints.  Mapleduiham  especially  ''is 
quite  ruinous  and  decayed.   It  was  built  originally  of  fir  timber, 

very  improperly,  aad  has  been  patched  and  repaired  with  different 
iorLb  of  timber  bincc."  But,  naturally,  the  upper  reaches  from 
Lechlade,  the  junction  of  the  'I  haiiies  and  Severn  Canal,  to  Oxford 
were  in  the  worst  state.  W  e  read  that  they  are  "at  present  ob- 
structed by  shoals  and  by  private  locks,  on  a  principle  as  barbarous 
as  the  time  in  which  they  were  first  made,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
any  regular  conveyance  of  merchandise."  In  1789,  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  protests  of  the  proprietors  of  the  canal,  new  locks 
were  begun  at  St  John's  Bridge  Buscot,  Rushey,  Ptnkhill,  Godstow, 
and  Osney,  and  various  cuts  were  n»de  and  shallows  removed.  But 
the  work  was  carried  on  in  the  most  spasmodic  manner.  For 
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example,  the  new  lock  at  Plnkhill,  which  is  about  two  mi1e<;  from  the 
historic  village  of  Cumnor,  was  for  several  years  an  actual  impedi- 
ment to  the  navigation,  because  theie  was  no  weir  to  keep  up  the 
water.  These  weirs  were  all  private  property,  and  most  of  them 
were  in  a  ntinous  condition.  For  example,  when  the  Commissionen 
were  makii^  a  tour  of  inspection  in  1791,  the  Navigatioo  shtOop^' 
which  drew  only  sixteen  inches  of  water,  stuck  fast  on  the  wreck  of 
Old  Nan's  Weir  (near  the  present  Radcot  Lock),  and  **after  beiog  • 
lightened  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  over  with  leavers.**  ' 

Two  plans  were  afterwards  broached  10  avoid  the  difficulties  of 
this  part  of  the  river  :  one,  a  canal  from  I^chlade  to  Abingdon, 
which  never  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  other  a  cut  oi 
about  seven  miles  in  length  from  below  Newbridge  to  Abingdon 
This  was  to  avoid  the  great  northerly  sweep  of  the  river  round 
Eynsbam  and  Oxford,  and  would  have  effected  a  dear  saving  or 
seventeen  miles.   But  too  many  details  of  the  upper  river  navigatioD 
will  be  wearisome,  since  so  few  people  care  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  its  beauties.  Most  of  those  who  boast  a  thorough  knowledge  d 
the  Thames  have  never  been  above  Folly  Bridge,  unless  perehanoe 
they  are  Oxford  men  who  have  made  a  desultory  voyage  or  two  to 
Godstow.  A  propw  of  Godstow,  it  is  recorded  that  in  179' 
Droitwich  salt  boat  stopt  here,  being  four  inches  too  wide  foi  the 
wide  arch  of  ihc  old  bridge,  and  Godstow  Lock  not  finished  | 
all  the  workmen  gone."    Imagine  the  excitement  which  one  of  tl«  ^ 
characteristic  Droitwich  boats  would  cause  on  the  river  to-day!  Itu 
on  the  river  above  Oxford  that  the  Thames  Conservancy  have  done 
some  of  their  best  work.    New  locks  were  opened  in  1896  and 
in  place  of  three  old  weiis^  and  dredging  has  been  systematically 
carried  on  for  years.   This  time  the  Thames  is  ready  befoie  the 
canal,  and  waiting  for  the  through  tiaffic   Will  it  come  ? 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  ba^  beai  1 
of  very  gradual  and  spasmodic  growth.   The  reason  of  this  is  | 
that  until  the  Act  of  17 87,  when  a  very  hybrid  body  of  CoouDfl- 
sioners  was  appointed,  there  was  no  controlling  authority.  Unfl  ' 
the  inauguration  of  the  Thames  Conservancy  in  1857,  the  City  ^ 
London  ruled  the  river  up  to  the  London  Stone,  near  Staines  Bridge, 
and  in  virtue  of  this  claimed  a  shadowy  jurisdiction  over  the 
whole  waterway.    But  local  iniprov  inents  were,  of  course,  left  to 
local  authorities.    Was  it  likely  that  the  citizens  of  London  woul^ 
tax  themselves  to  remove  a  shallow  at  Oxford  or  Lechlade?  Of 
course,  they  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

The  real  power  for  good  or  evil  lay  in  the  owners  of  private  lockSi 
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a  power  founded  on  the  well-known  maxim  that  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law.  So  stiong  were  they  that  the  Act  of  27  Geoige 
III.  ej^nessly  stipulated  that  there  was  to  be  no  infiing^ent 
of  their  rights.  So  that>  whenarer  the  Commissioners  constructed 
a  new  lock,  the  old  owners  still  claimed  the  dues  or  passage 
money.  Tliesc  were  often  extremely  high,  especially  at  the 
locks  immediaiely  below  Oxloid.  At  Ifflcy  Lock  each  barge  had  lo 
pay  15J.,  at  Sandford  171.  6^.,  at  Abingdon  12s. ^  and  at  Sutton  (the 
modern  Culham)  Charges  for  the  other  locki  varied  from  8x. 

to  i;.  dif.t  and  whenever  a  new  lock  was  erected  the  toll  was  from 
4//.  to  id.  a  ton  in  addition.  The  tolls  of  the  Commissioners 
amounted  to  55.  id,  per  ton  for  the  voyage  from  JStaines  to  Lech- 
lade,  while  the  sums  due  to  the  private  owners  of  locks  and  weirs  was 
£to  IS,  6d,   The  City  tolls  from  London  to  Staines  amounted  to 

11^  per  ton,  so  that  the  whole  voyage  was  somewhat  expensive. 
Moreover*  each  baige  paid  5/.  f<Mr  the  use  of  the  towpath  at  Old 
Windsor«  and  1x5.  yearly  for  the  same  at  New  Windsor  and  Romney* 
The  latter  place  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  difficult  on  the  whole 
river.  In  the  stream  behind  the  pcesent  lock  cut  the  water  fdl 
three  feet  in  about  half  a  mile,  to  surmount  which  a  laden  baige 
required  16  horses,  in  addition  to  the  use  of  "the  wheel"  at 
Windsor  bridge— presumably  a  kind  of  capstan. 

In  addition  to  these  charges  many  landowners  had  the  right  to 
t..kc  Loll  from  all  traffic  passing  their  portion  of  the  river.  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ci[y  of  London  were  the  Earl  of  Ducic's  "turnpike," 
just  below  Twickenham  Ferry  ;  the  Earl  of  Dysart's  at  Petersham  ; 
end  ^^essrs.  Burchctt  &  Co.'s  at  Kingston.  The  two  latter  were 
worth  in  1793  about  ;^i9o  a  year,  levied  at  the  rate  of  3^.  a  horse. 
There  was  a  pay-gate  at  Molesey,  and  two  at  Laleham,  of  which  one 
belonged  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale  and  returned  an  income  of  ^70. 
Lastly,  every  barge  paid  Sd.  for  the  right  of  passing  under  the  old 
wooden  bridge  at  Staines.  There  were,  of  course^  other  turnpikes 
on  the  upper  reaches,  such  as  Lord  Harcourt's  at  Nuneham.  When 
this  was  bought  up  by  the  Commissioners,  a  lock  was  buil^  but  was 
abolished  as  useless  some  years  later. 

These  exactions  were  legal,  but  they  by  no  means  ccmstituted 
the  whole  payment.  The  Act  of  j  George  IL  states  in  the  preamble 
that  the  occupiers  of  locks,  weirs,  &c.  "exact  such  exorbitant  sums 
of  money  for  the  passage  of  boats  as  tend  greatly  to  the  discourage- 
nicnt  of  navigation,  '  and  the  Commissioners  found  in  1789  "that 
at  almost  every  weir  above  O.vfurd  more  than  the  usual  legal  tolls 
were  exacted."   Moreover,  there  was  often  a  shortage  of  water,  and 
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messengers  bad  to  be  sent,  often  ten  or  twenty  miles  abead»  to  pay 
eitm  fees  and  gratuities  to  obtain  a  flash."  Suppose^  for  emnpl^ 
that  a  boige  is  agioand  below  a  weir,  and  requires  a  flash  of  water 
from  above.  There  is  also  another  bai^e  in  the  same  condition 

al  ove  the  wcir,  waiting  till  the  river  rises  sufficiently  to  float  her  off. 
The  lockshuttcr  (to  give  hijii  his  old  name)  is  a  private  servant, 
responsible  to  no  one  but  the  owner  of  the  weir — perhaps  he  even 
rents  it  as  a  speculation.  Both  bargemasters  are  pressed  for  time. 
Which  gets  throiigli  first?  Why,  the  one  with  the  longer  purse! 
We  notice  also  many  smaller,  but  none  the  less  irritating  ffTtartiofW. 
Here  is  one  which  may  serve  as  a  climax  and  an  anti-climax  com* 
bined,  taken  from  the  evidence  of  a  bargemaster  befoie  the  Com* 
mittee  of  1793.  ''At  Sutton  Lock  the  baigemasters  are  liable  to 
many  impositions.  They  are  obliged  to  drink  at  the  public-house 
there." 

But  there  was  yet  another  class  of  persons  who  made  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  river,  and  who  cared  little  for  the  navigation.  These 
Were  the  millers,  whose  conduct  was  the  subject  of  iniiumerable  com- 
plaints, especially  in  the  districts  where  there  were  two  rival  establish- 
ments at  the  same  place.    All  boating  folk  know  the  mills  at  Goring 
and  Streatley.    Tliese  often  worked  "at  a  spurt,"  and  nearly  drained 
the  short  reach  of  half  a  mile  to  Qceve  Lock,  to  the  great  disadvantage 
of  all  traffic.    And  so  jealous  were  they  of  their  water  that  the 
miller  of  Streatley  refused  to  give  a  flash  to  a  boat  which  had  grounded 
below  his  mill  until  he  had  received  one  of  equal  volume  from  the 
lock  above.  Small  wonder  that  the  Commissioners  complained  tfiat 
an  attempts  at  navigation  will  be  unsuccessful  unless  proprietors 
of  old  locks  and  weirs,  miller^  and  renters  of  fisheries  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  up  an  head  of  water  at  a  fixed  height." 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  Thames  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  There  was  no  organisation,  no  control.  There 
were  countless  folk  with  rights,  and  next  to  none  with  duties.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  imagine  how  a  fisherman  at  Sunburj-,  in  1789, 
could  have  been  allowed  to  cause  a  bad  shoal  by  making  "  certain 
contrivances  called  wellys,  to  catch  lampreys,  by  staking  down  in  the 
channel  large  faggotts  of  brushwood."  And  this  was  the  most  im- 
portant commercial  highway  in  the  kingdom  1 

Latterly  the  Thames  has  become  the  recreation-ground  of  the 
wealthier  classes.  Apart  from  any  opposition  likely  to  come  from 
these,  there  is  only  one  reason  why  it  shouhl  not  again  become  a 
river  of  trade,  and  that  is  the  opposition  of  the  railways.  The  Thames 
and  Severn  Canal  is  lo  be  leopencd ;  all  the  other  water  connections 
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witb  the  Midlands  and  the  West  aie  stOl  in  eidstence^  with  the 
exception  of  the  poor  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  which  once  did  a 
great  trade  in  Radstock  coal  and  Bath  stone^  and  had  a  regular 
senrice  of  boats  plying  between  Abingdon  and  Bristol.   It  is  now 

the  final  resting-place  of  all  the  tin  pans  and  broken  crockery  of  the 
district,  and  like  the  Mar.zanarcs,  "is  navigable  either  in  a  carriage 
or  on  horseback."  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Great  Western  Rail- 
way follows  its  course  throughout.  The  Oxford  Canal  is  still  in 
fairly  g  jod  repair,  and  every  now  and  again  one  meets  a  barge,  but 
they  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  af?  the  herons  which  haunt  the 
banks.  This  is  the  canal  which  once  brought  its  "immense 
quantity  "  of  coais  to  the  Thames ;  now  it  is  very  peaoeiul  and  idyllic. 
The  Great  Western  Railway  runs  through  the  same  country  all  the 
way.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  from  Bristol  to  Reading 
(opened  in  1799)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  England,  both  in  size^ 
scenery,  and  engineering.  Its  channel  is  choked  with  a  weed  of 
peculiar  clinging  powers.  The  charges  are  prohibitive^  the  cost  of 
a  single  journey  in  a  small  launch  being  more  than  the  annual 
lock-pass  on  the  Thames.  It  is  the  property  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  runs  by  its  side  The  railway  company  allow  no 
traffic  on  a  Sunday  nor  after  sunset  on  any  day,  which  is  illogical, 
since  they  do  not  enforce  these  regulations  on  tln  ir  own  system. 

These  three  canals,  which  should  be  the  niain  feeders  of  the 
Thames,  are  now  peaceful  watenvays.  The  scenery  is  always  pretty, 
often  exceedingly  picturesque  ;  there  are  none  of  the  unsavoury 
disfigurations  which  the  uninitiated  are  wont  to  associate  with  canals 
as  viewed  from  a  railway  carriage  in  the  Black  Country.  They  can 
be  confidently  recommended  to  those  who  desire  a  more  private 
and  extended  touring-ground  than  the  Thames.  If  they  cannot 
benefit  the  country,  let  them  at  least  give  pleasure  to  the  individuaL 

C.  J.  AUBERTIN. 
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American  CoNTRtBunoNS  to  Shakssfbarb  Knowleogc 

AMERICA  has  done  so  much  for  the  dissemination  of  dreanb* 
and  heresies  oonceniiDg  Shakespeare^  that  it  is  but  justice  that 
her  solid  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  draizuUist*!s  work  sbosU 
have  fiiU  recognition.  In  the  United  States  the  study  of  Shakespene 

is  even  more  closely  pursued  than  in  England.  The  VarknB 
EdiHon  of  Dr.  Horace  Howard  Fumess,  of  which  virtually  fouxtnB 

volumes  have  appeared,  is  perhaps  the  most  solid  and  importiat 
conlribuiion  of  modern  days  to  Shakespearti  knowledge,  and  titt 
writings  of  Professor  Albert  Smyth  and  innumerable  other  woAec 
in  Ameriain  Umvcrsiiies  are  resulting  in  great  additions  to  our 
knowledge.  In  regard  to  the  heresies  even  of  which  I  speak,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  lay  the  entire  blame,  or  even  a  considerable 
portion  of  it,  upon  Transatlantic  writers.  Whenever  a  wild  theory 
reaches  us  from  across  the  water,  some  £nglishDian  is  sore  to 
*<go  one  better  I  and  our  vety  Judges,  when  resting  from  their 
forensic  labours,  deal  with  Shakespearian  problems,  and  claim--^^ 
the  strength  of  Uieir  experience  of  a  totally  different  class  of  evidence 
— a  consideration  for  their  views  which  literary  men,  and  experts  m  t 
sense,  are  not  prepared  to  concede. 

Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  ox  Shakespeare. 

THE  latest  work  on  a  Shakespearian  subject  which*  reaching  ^ 
from  America,  and  published  in  London,  in  two  volumes  ^ 
Mr.  William  Heinemann,  claims  serious  attention  is  Shakesptrt  v» 

/us  Forerunners^  by  Sidney  Lanier.  Mr.  Lanier,  whose  name  I 
counter  for  the  first  time,  has  obtained  recognition  in  America  as» 
poet.  He  is,  or  was,  a  man  of  great  erudition,  wild  imagination,  vide 
reading,  and  generally  diversified  gifts,  who  has  contributed  to  letters 
one  or  two  noteworthy  publications,  and  whose  most  important  labour 
tlie  present  is.  The  work  consists  of  lectures  delivered  in  Baltimor*^ 
before  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  or  a  class  of  ladies  at  tbe  F^* 
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body  Institote.  Tbey  «re  posthummis  in  appeaianoe^  are  edited 
hf  «  relative^  and  have  obviously  not  received  from  the  author  any 
definite  revision.  An  appeal  is  made  accordingly  to  indulgence, 
since  inconsistencies  and  irregularities  on  which  the  eye  rests  would 
presumably  have  disappeared  in  the  course  of  a  final  recension.  As 
may  well  be  the  case  in  the  production  of  an  extended  series  of 
lectures,  the  writer  has  varied  his  programme  during  the  progress. 
Portions  of  his  scheme  have  been  abandoned,  and  other  illustrations 
have  been  substituted  for  those  originally  designed  ;  the  result  being 
to  coiney  an  idea  of  want  of  system  and  cohesion.  Inchoate  r^s  is 
the  work,  I  unhesitatingly  commend  it  to  scholars,  Shakespearian  and 
others^  as  the  book  of  a  man  of  fine  taste,  subtle  perceptions,  original 
observation,  and  buoyant  vitality. 

"Shakespere  and  his  Forerunners." 

MR.  LANIER'S  preparation  for  the  task  he  has  accomplished 
seems  to  have  consisted  in  a  close  study  of  Middle  £nglisli| 
knowledlge  of  which  in  this  country  is  generally  confined  to  the 
piofessorial  and  student  classes.  For  his  illiistiatlons  he  goes  back 
to  the  earliest  writers^  notably  to  Osdmon,  to  the  author  of  Pier 
P/lmman,  to  the  producers  of  Mysteries  and  Miracle  Flays,  to 
Chaucer,  to  the  early  Scottish  poets,  and  to  the  Legends  of  the 
Saints,  As  the  title  of  his  volumes  indicates,  it  is  the  "  forerunners 
of  Shakespeare  with  whom  he  deals  rather  than  the  contemjioraries. 
These  latter  are  not,  however,  neglected ;  and  several  chapters  towards 
the  close  of  the  first  of  the  two  volumes  are  devoted  to  Surrey  and 
Wyatt  and  the  sonneteers  generally  down  to  early  Siuart  times.  Sepa- 
rate chapters  are  on  "  The  Supernatural  in  Early  English,"  "  Nature 
in  Early  English,"  "Some  Birds  of  English  Poetry,"  "Women 
of  English  Poetry,  "The  Wife  in  Middle  En-hsh  Poetry,"  "The 
Music  of  Shakespere's  Time,"  "Domestic  Life,"  "The  Doctors  of 
Sbakespere's  Tiroes''  Metrical  Tests/'  &c.  It  is  obviously  all 
but  impossiUe  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  treatment  of  these  variooa 
subjects;  while  considerations  of  space  render  it  even  more  difficult 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  analogies  Mr.  Lanier  is  quick  to  perceive. 
Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  mode  of  woricmanship  adopted  is  con- 
veyed in  the  following  significant  passage,  written  h  propos  of  Hamlet^ 
where  Mr.  Lanier  compares  with  passages  in  that  play  memorable 
words  in  Darwin  s  Origin  of  Species  :  "  I  am  fond  of  bringing  together 
people  and  books  that  never  dreamed  of  being  side  by  side ;  often 
I  find  nothing  more  instructive.** 
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MR.  LANIER  :s  one  of  ihc  most  diicuraive,  least  systematic, 
and  least  con\  incing  of  men.    He  is  also  one  of  the  moai 
suggestive.    It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  that  I  go  out  of  my 
way  to  recommend  his  book,  whicli,  for   the   rest,  is  a  most 
desixable  possession,  being  crowded   throughout  with  portraits, 
facaimilfs,  and  other  illustrations,  some  of  them  derived  frooi 
remote  and  virtually  inaccessible  sources.   Another  great  attraction 
in  the  volumes  is  that,  though  the  chaiacten  compared  are  otoa 
dtspaiate  and  incongruousi  and  the  journeys  we  take  under  our 
author's  guidance  are  diversified,  we  are  always  in  a  delectabk  bod 
which  no  lover  of  poetry  will  seek  to  quiL   It  is  no  longer  fiufaioD- 
ahle  to  read  Spenser;  still  less,  to  quote  him.    I  may  perhaps  be 
pardoned  if  I  give  a  stanra  from  the  Fairie  Queene  which,  rightl| 
interpreted,  conveys  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  fromdiit 
poem  and  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Lanier.    It  is  the  int  rod  action  to 
the  sixth  book,  and  might  almost  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Lanier, 
as  it  was  by  Edmund  Spenser  : —  1 

The  waies,  through  which  my  wearie  Steps  I  gnjde 

In  this  delightful!  land  of  Faery, 
Arc  so  exceeding  spacious  and  wj'de, 
And  sprinclJed  with  such  sweet  variety 
Of  all  that  pleasant  is  to  earc  or  eye, 
That  I,  nigh  ravisht  with  rare  thoughts'  delight. 
My  tedioot  traveU  doe  finget  thereby  ;  : 
And  when  I  gin  to  feele  decay  of  mig|it,  I 
It  strength  to  me  snfiplies  and  chears  my  dulled  spdght  | 

This,  at  any  rate,  conveys  my  own  feeling  on  reading  a  book  such  ^ 
as  that  I  owe  to  America  and  Mr.  Lanier.  | 

Re-issue  oi  the  "  ENCvcLor.EDiA  Britannica." 

I HAVE  kept  my  readers  cognisant  of  the  appearance  of 
complementary  volumes  of  the  Encyclopctdia  Briiannka^^ 
the  order  in  which  they  have  been  issued.  The  vcdume  with  whic^ 
I  now  deal,  and  the  Ninth  Volume  whidi  I  hope  to  notice  oetf 
month*  virtually  complete  the  work.  There  is  to  be^  I  believfr 
a  further  volume-^perbaps  more— comprising  an  index  to  tbe 
enUre  work  and  other  supplementary  matter  concerning  Which  1 
may  hereafter  have  something  to  say.  1  he  information  on  cunCOt 
matters  it  is  the  object  of  the  publishers  to  supply  is  now  in  the  hand* 
of  the  subscriber  to  the  volumes,  and  the  only  further  boon  ^ 
which  he  has  to  wait  consists  in  facilities  for  rendering  available  tl^^ 
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tfcasnre  with  which  he  is  endowed  Thirty^thcee  voliimes  in 
whereof  nine  are  oomplementaty,  have  so  &r  seen  the  light ;  and  the 
roan  who  posMies  the  whole  may  boast  of  having  within  reach  the 

last  secret  which  science  has  wrested  from  Nature,  the  latest  pro- 
nouncement upon  literature,  the  latest  decision  as  regards  art.  I 
can  only  repeat  u  promos  of  the  Eacydopczdia  what  I  have  said  of 
works  of  kindred  importance — the  Dictionary  of  National  Bio- 
graphy and  the  great  Oxford  Dictionary — that  while  every  middle- 
class  student  and  every  man  of  moderate  means  should  have 
them  on  his  shelves,  there  should  be  an  arrangement,  voluntary  or 
Slateaidedi  by  which  every  local  centre  should  have  all  these  woilcs 
somewhere  accessible  to  the  public.  Such  a  view  may  be  regaided 
aa  a  counsel  of  perfection ;  but  enlightenment  is  advancing  with  lapid 
stride^  and  what  is  now  zegarded  as  an  optimistic  dream  will  before 
long  be  an  established  reality. 

Contents  of  the  Eighth  Volume. 

VOLUME  Eight  of  the  new  volumes  (Vol  XXXII.  of  the  complete 
woik)eitendsfrom<<Pribiloffl8lands"to<'Stowmaiket''  The 
prefotory  essay,  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  deals  irith  the  "  Function  of 
Science  in  the  Modem  State."  How  fiir  this  carries  theorisu^  is 
attested  by  the  &ct  that  the  conclusions  as  to  the  ftmcdons  of  the 
State  and  the  sources  of  social  conduct  of  Huxley  and  Herbert 
Spencer  are  regarded  as  fallacious.  It  is  rarely  indeed — perhaps 
never — that  the  dicta  of  the  greatest  men  are  final.  A  Newton  even 
attains  no  position  of  absolute  and  exclusive  authority.  As  a  rule,  the 
discovery  of  one  trreat  man  is  but  a  foothold  in  the  Alp  of  know- 
ledge by  which  his  successor  may  be  aided  in  his  climb;  were  it 
otherwise,  new  EucyclopLcdias  would  scarcely  be  in  request.  7  he 
future  of  a  nation,  Professor  Pearson  opines,  will  depend  on  the 
dominance  of  intelligence.  Hence,  the  functions  of  science  as  an 
educator  are  the  most  important  More  than  a  hint  may  be 
gathered  that  the  processes  of  education  might  with  advantage  b^gin 
with  our  nderSy  whose  igpoiance  it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate. 
Among  the  oontentsi  a  mere  enumeration  of  which  would  occupy 
pages,  I  may  select  Mr.  Edwin  Dal^s  fine  and  admimbly  ilhistiated 
article  on  Process,  an  unhappy  name  for  one  of  the  most  important 
advances  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  Kailways  (in  the  working 
of  which  many  writers  participate),  Schoob  of  PsJnting,  ami  Social 
Progress  are  naturally  matters  so  important  and  many-sided  that 
it  is  impossible  to  indicate  the  views  that  are  laken.  Turning  to 
smaller  fields  of  ihuught,  1  find  Mr.  Lang  writing  with  some  justifiable 
hesitancy  about  Psychical  Research,  a    Serbonian  bog "  in  which 
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Maimies  whole  "  of  philosophers  have  sank  or  are  sinkiiig.  Sdeotific 
aitides  oo  PropelUmts»  Radiatioi],  River  Engineering,  Spectroscopy, 
and othersttbjectsm written b]r«c]Enowle4ged expert  Geographkil 
and  political  essays^  dunring  the  latest  conditions  of  advance^  ait  on 
Queensland,  Red  Sea,  Rhodesia,  Roumania,  Russia,  Sahara,  San 
Francisco,  Scotland,  Siam,  Siberia,  Somaliland,  South  Africa,  South 
Australia,  Spain.  Theology  supplies  contributions  on  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  Reservation  of  the  Euciiarist,  Roman 
Catholic  Church;  the  last  by  Cardinals  Vaughan  and  Gibbons. 
Socialism  and  Sociology  appear — the  latter,  T  fancy,  for  the  first  time 
in  an  Encyclopadia ;  while  literature  deals  with  Kanke,  the  Rossettis, 
Ruskin,  &c.,  and  art  with  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Rubinstdfl. 
Protoplasm,  Provencal  Literature,  Psychology,  R^tiles,  Romar 
Walls,  are  a  few  only  of  the  admirable  essays  to  whidi  I  nwld 
direct  attention. 

Bishop  Stubbs's  "Historical  Imtroducxions." 

A BOON  to  scholarship  is  conferred  in  rq>rodudngin  a  sepuate 
volume  tiie  "  Historical  Introductions  "  to  the  RoUs  Series  of 
the  late  Bishop  of  Oifoid*^  While  virtually  unknown  to  the  genod 

reader,  these  "Introductions"  constitute  in  the  estimate  ofacholais 
the  most  important  contribution  to  our  historical  knowledge  of  modern 
times.  In  philosophical  grasp,  in  sobriety  of  judgment,  in  profundity 
of  erudition,  and  in  mingled  pictures (jucncss  and  terseness  of 
language,  Bishop  Stubbs  had  few,  if  any,  equals  among  English 
historians,  and  his  work  has  secured  him  a  place  among  the  inasters 
of  his  craft.  Into  the  Introductions  to  the  Chronicles,  edited  by  order 
of  the  then  Master  of  the  Rdls,  Lord  Romilly,  and  his  indefiat^^ 
Deputy  Keeper,  Su:  Thomas  Dufius  Hardy,  whose  inception  the 
scheme  was,  Stubbs  put  much  of  his  best  work.  As  studies  of  our 
Angevin  kings  these  writings  are  virtually  unrivalled,  nothmg  li^ 
the  pictures  presented  having  been  given  to  the  world  since  Gibbon. 
It  is  altogether  outside  my  aim  and  my  power  to  do  juoLice  to  voik 
of  this  character,  and  my  intention  in  mentioning  these  reprinted 
introductions  is  only  to  advise  my  readers  not  to  miss  sight  of  a  work 
that  scarcely  appeals  to  the  general  public.  Let  those  with  whom  my 
recommendation  carries  weight  turn  to  the  comparison  (pp-  3-i 
seq,)  between  Richard  I.  and  his  great  enemy  Saladin,  and  they  will 
judge  for  themselves  how  much  would  have  been  lost  had  these 
historical  writings  been  left  in  the  comparative  obscurity  in  wiiicb 
they  have  hitherto  dwelt 

SYLVANUS  VRWH. 

*  Longmani. 
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A  BUSINESS  LIBEL. 

By  Jaus  Syxbs. 

\  X7^'^'^'^      matter?  Why,  just  look  at  that  share  list.  IVe 
V  V     paid  contangoes  on  those  infernal  Randfonteins  to  carry 
them  over  three  settlements,  and  now  they've  come  down  till  my 
three  per  cent,  cover  has  nm  off  after  all,  and  there's  another  £^ 
gone." 

"  But  why  on  earth  do  you  go  in  for  mines?  You  know  they^ 
as  fiosky  as  fleas.  You  can't  idy  en  'em  keeping  steady  for  five 
minutes." 

**l  doat  nant  tliem  to  be  steady.  If  theyVe  like  fleas  why  don't 
they  jump?  Here  are  these  Randfonteins:  I  nught  have  deaied 

out  at  a  two  per  c^t  rise,  and  made  ^^to ;  but  just  as  I  was  thinking 
about  it  down  they  came  again,  and  here  they  are  at  three  and  a 
sixteenth,  and  away  goes  my  £^0," 

"Well,  I  can  sympathise  with  you,  old  man,  for  I've  backed  a 
second  and  two  thirds  this  week,  and  none  of  them  for  a  place. 
I'm  pretty  near  stony,  and  1  rather  think  I  shall  have  to  clear  out 
of  this  before  the  Michaelmas  bills  come  in." 

**  I  fancy  I  shall  have  to  show  my  heels  too  before  long,  for 
eveiything's  gone  askew  the  last  twdve  months,  and  I^re  a  £i%q  bIB 
maturing  in  September." 

Certainly  the  Fates  had  not  been  kind  of  late  to  John  Chuicfaman. 
But  then  he  wooed  them  like  a  booby.  A  smart  man  of  business, 
he  might,  if  he  was  determined  to  puraue  the  career  of  a  gambler, 
have  made  a  good  income  as  a  stockbroker,  or  as  a  bookmaker  on 
the  turf;  but  he  took  the  rod  at  the  wrong  end — was  the  fish  instead 

vou  ccxciv.   RO.  3069.  C  G 
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of  benv  the  aq^er— cpecnlatod  in  slocks  instead  of  piofitiiig  bf  the 
^eculatioas  of  ocbcfs,  and  backed  hones  instead  of  taking  tbe  beis 
ofthemnltitade.  Unthoatbetoganadept  ineidier  of  these  fiettof 

industry,  he  gave  to  them  sufficient  of  his  dme  and  energies  to  mm 

the  comforublc  boot-manufacturing  business  he  had  inherited  from 
his  father. 

His  chum  was  Ernest  Litter,  a  local  reporter,  who  eked  out  his 
small  salary  with  a  few  pounds  a  month  earned  by  corresponding 
for  the  papers  in  other  towns.  But  his  resources  were  unequal  to 
tbe  strain  put  upon  them  by  an  extravagaoce  of  iiabit  which  had 
got  him  rather  deeply  involved  with  sundry  small  ttadesmeo  in  dv 
town  of  Sannington. 

The  two  sat  moodily  over  their  "small  specials  "  in  tbe  pailav 
of  the  ^Poncfa  Bowl,*  peering  into  the  fiitute  in  the  rain  hope  of 
perceiving  some  prospect  of  rdief  ftom  the  diflfeolties  wrhidi  coo- 
fronted  them* 

••We  shall  have  to  strike  something  new,"  said  Litter  at  last, 
''and  I  think  I  smell  a  scheme  that  might  fairly  tickle  your 
catastrophe  if  it  should  come  off.  By  Jove!"  he  added,  with  a 
thump  on  the  table,  **  it's  worthy  of  a  Cagliostro  !  " 

"Cagliostro ! "  cried  Churdmian,  *'why,  I  lost  j^s.  lof.  on  tfast 
brute  only  last  week." 

"  Ah  I  but  my  Cagliostro  was  a  hoss  of  anoAer  colour.  No 
dofMBg  with  him ;  no  gins  and  bitters  were  needed  to  make  bin  lick 

thefidd.  No  Yankee  jockeys  

Well,  I  never  heard  of  the  hoise^  but  that  makes  no  matler. 
Let^  have  your  scheme  for  making  the  mare  to  ga" 

Just  ask  little  Lucy  for  a  drop  more  poison,  and  then  111  tell 
you  all  about  it  No,  I  won't  though,"  added  Litter,  after  thinking  a 
moment.  "  1  11  give  you  a  glimpse  into  the  golden  horoscope  and 
reserve  the  details.  What  do  you  thmk  my  reputation's  worth, 
John?" 

*'  Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  I  should  say  about  twopenoe 

three  farthings." 

"Shabby !  Despicable  !  You  might  have  made  it  threepence. 
I  would  not  sell  it  fc^  less  than  the  price  of  a  gUss  of  whisky. 
And  what  valuation  should  you  say  you  would  pnt  upon  yours  ?  ** 

**Mine?  Oh,  Fm  a  respectable  tradesman,  and  my  name  baa 
been  known  in  the  boot  trade  for  forty  years.  Fm  a  man  of  sub- 
stance—at least  I'm  supposed  to  be^  and  that's  pretty  much  the  same 
thing  in  trade.    I've  played  my  cards  discreetly." 

So  he  who  should  take  away  your  good  name  would  iiave  to 
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pay  a  pretty  stiff  price  for  it^  bot  he  who  should  steal  your  purse 
woiild  get  a  piece  of  trash.** 

"  That's  about  it,  Mr.  Shakespeare." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact^  the  dear  value  of  your  estate  is  about 

equal  to  the  price  you  were  good  enough  to  put  upon  my  reputa- 
tion." 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  it  were  !  Look  here,  Ernie,  strictly  between 
you  and  me,  if  the  Assyrians  came  down  on  my  fold  to-morrow 
they  would  not  get  ten  shillings  in  the  pound." 

"They  would  find  instead  of  a  flock  of  fat  sheep  one  little  ewe 
lamb,  and  that  mortgaged  to  a  butcher.  Good — or  rather  very  bad. 
Now  look  here." 

"  Where  ?  Get  along,  mystia" 

^  Now,  this  is  the  position :  one  was  of  low  condition^  the  other 
a  patrician— well,  not  exactly  that  j  but  supposing  us  two  to  be  a 
firm,  what  assda  should  we  have  to  trade  <m?  " 

**  I  can  see  none^  eicepi  your  cheek." 

«<That%  not  an  inconsidmbie  asset;  but  after  all  it  is  only  bnas^ 
and  what  we  want  is  gold.  I  consider  we  have  in  your  leputttlon  a 
rig^  solid  gilt-edged  stodc" 

"  I  dare  say,  but  Fm  trading  on  that  now,  and  in  six  weeks,  if 
I  don't  meet  that  bill,  this  fine  asset  won't  be  worth  a  twopenny 
cigar.** 

'•Then  we'll  do  it.  But  mmd  this.  My  reputation  may  not  be 
of  very  high  value.  In  your  contracted  vision  it  may  be  worth  only 
threepence  with  a  farthing  change,  but  I  shall  want  for  it  at 

least  Now,  if  I  raise  you  ^500  within  a  month  without  hurting  you 
what  shall  be  my  share  ?  " 

**  Why,  I  suppose  you  would  not  want  to  go  less  than  halt" 
**  I  should  not.  It's  a  bargain.  Ta-ta,  I've  an  important  engsg^ 
ment  Nonntn  &  Smith  promised  me  a  good  par.  this  afternoon 
about  A  certain  firm  they  are  acting  for.** 

Chwdmian  was  astounded  neit  morning  on  going  down  to  his 
office  to  find  several  of  his  creditors  waiting  for  htm  in  a  state  of 

much  indignation  and  perturbation. 

"I  shall  consent  to  no  arrangement,"  were  the  first  words  he 
heard.  "Oh,  no,  if  you  don't  pay  my  account  this  day,  or  satisfy  my 
bankers  of  your  solvency,  off  I  go  to  the  County  Court  ortices." 

"What  on  earth  are  you  talking  about?"  asked  Churchman. 
"  Who  said  anything  about  arrangements  ?  Your  account's  all  nght, 
man.  Don't  get  excited.  What's  happened  ?  " 
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^  Happened?  The  idea  oC  asldiv  anch  a  questioa  I  I  bavent 
gotanocioe  m3rself,  but  look  at  this";  and  he  tfanist  before  the 

astonished  bootmaker  a  copy  of  that  day's  Yorkshire  Mcui^  in  which 
he  read  the  following  paragraph : 

meeting  of  the  creditors  of  John  Cbutdunan,  boot 
mamifiictuier,  Sannington,  will  be  held  on  the  sand  inat,  at  the 
offices  of  MessEs,  Norman  &  Smith,  chartered  accountancy 
Sannington.     It  is  announced  that  the  firm  has  been  m 

difficulties  for  some  time,  and  that  an  examination  of  the  books 

shows  a  considerable  deficiency.** 

^  What  scoandid  has  done  this?**  cried  Churdmiaii.  ^'Tben^ 
not  a  weed  of  truth  in  it  Fm  as  sound  as  a  beU.** 

In  five  minutes  he  was  at  the  oflfoes  of  Norman  &  Smith  in  a 

state  of  agitation  at  least  equal  to  that  whidi  had  been  manifested  by 
his  creditors.  The  senior  partner  received  him  with  a  great  deal  ui 
apologetic  distress. 

"I  know  what  you  have  come  for,  Mr.  Churchman,"  he  said. 
"It's all  the  fault  of  that  fool  of  a  reporter.  He  put  your  name  in 
the  paragraph  instead  of  the  name  of  another  &rm  we  were  aoii^ 
for.  I  g»ve  him  the  information  yesterday  afternoon^  and  it's  all 
^ght  eioept  diat  he  has  got  the  wrong  name." 

A  wy  trifling  eioeption,  to  be  suie--oh|  yeS|  very  uiimpoctant 
— very^very,"  apluttered  Churcfamaa  ^  It^  on^  like  hangiiig  the 
wrong  man.  Oh,  no,  it  doemt  matter  the  least  bit  I'kn  miDed, 
thafsall.'' 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Norman,  "  I  am  really  exceedingly  sorry  for 
the  error,  but  surely  it  is  not  so  serious  as  that  ?** 

"  But  it  is.  I  happen  to  have  a  good  deal  of  money  out  just  now, 
and  T  can't  call  it  in  all  at  once.  This  will  go  all  over  the  countr>% 
and  everybody  will  be  pressing  for  payment  on  the  nail  It  will 
drive  me  into  the  Bankniptqr  Court,  as  sure  as  my  name's  John 
Churchman.  What  could  the  ass  have  been  thinking  about?" 

cannot  conceive.  But  surdy  you  can  have  the  matter  pot 
right  ?  The  editor  will  insert  a  correction.** 

**Q>rreetion  be  hanged  I  You  might  as  wdl  tiy  to  catdi  tfie 
wind  as  stop  a  report  of  that  kind." 

"Well,  we  will  do  eveiything  possible  to  mitigate  the  misfortune. 
Will  you  go  with  me  to  look  up  the  reporter,  and  see  wliat  he  has  to 
say  about  it  ?   Litter  is  the  fool's  name." 

"  Litter  !    \\'hy,  he  " 

But  Mr,  Churchman  suddenly  remembered  what  had  occurred 
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betfreen  himielf  and  his  youthfiil  friaid  the  prenoos  day^  and 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  hold  his  peace  for  the  present 

Nonnan  and  Churchinan  found  Litter  at  the  office  of  the  Sam- 

nington  Courier,  seated  with  an  aspect  of  the  deepest  gloom. 

"Oh,  don't  reproach  me,"  he  exciaimed.  "  I'm  done  for. 
Othello's  occupation's  gone   I  shall  never  survive  such  a  blunder. 

Bitter  is  mf  cap. 
However  oould  I  do  it  ? 

Yes,  I  mixed  those  gentlemen  up^  and  evezy  creature  will  know  it" 

"Never  mind  your  comic  opera  nonsense^"  said  Mr.  Nonnan. 
This  is  a  serious  business,  and  Mr.  Chuichman,  at  leasts  is  entitled 
to  a  serious  explanation.** 

''Oh,  I  know  It's  serious^  and  I'm  terribly  sony.  I  happened  to 
notice  Mr.  Churchman  through  the  window  just  before  I  wrote  the 
par.,  and  somehow  his  name  got  in  instead  of  Mr.  Watson's.  Tern* 
porary  mental  aberration,  I  suppose.  Engine  drivers  have  it  some- 
times, and  then  people  get  smashed.'* 

"And  you've  done  your  best  to  smash  me,"  interjected  the  boot- 
maker.   *'  You  confounded  idiot !  " 

'*  And  then  the  railway  companies  have  to  pay  the  piper,"  Litter 
calmly  resumed,  and  something  suspiciously  like  a  wink  obscured  his 
left  eye  as  he  turned  towards  Churchman. 

It's  in  three  of  the  principal  papers  in  the  North  of  £ngland,"  be 
added,  turning  to  Nonnaiii  ^  and  I  shall  never  get  another  penn'orth 
of  linage  out  of  them  again.  Look  at  those  papers." 

As  Norman  was  looking  over  the  newspapen  contaming  the 
announcement,  Litter  again  turned  to  Churchman  with  a  sardonic 
leer,  and  a  glance  of  triumph  shot  fipom  his  eyes.  The  look  of 
gloomy  contrition  reappeared  as  Norman  put  down  the  journals. 

"  I  had  better  leave  it  in  your  hands  to  make  the  necessary  cor- 
rections," said  the  accountant.  **  If  there  is  anything  I  can  do  tO 
remedy  the  mischief,  I  shall  be  most  wilting;  to  do  it.'* 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  behind  Norman  than  Litter 
anticipated  a  storm  of  reproaches  from  his  friend  by  leaping  to  his 
feet  and  landing  a  rousing  smack  on  Churchman's  shoulders. 

Shak^  old  man,  I  congratulate  you.  It's  worked  splendidly  so 
fiur.  I  sent  it  to  five  pc^ien  and  three  have  inserted  it" 

'^Bttt  wheie  do  I  come  In  ?  You  may  get  your  nuserable  penny 
a  line^  but  my  business  is  ruined.** 

^  Carney  come,  you*ve  more  than  half  an  ef^  surely  ?  After  the 
necessary  corrections  and  explanations  your  business  will  be  none 
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tbe  wone^  and  within  a  fortnight  jrou'U  hkvt  a  thousand  pound»iD 
your  podcet  I  am  the  man  who  snffen,  for  my  reputation  is  i 
journaluit  will  nmr  suxvive  such  an  error." 
<«But  was  it  a  blonder  at  aU?* 

**H0b  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  so  bad  as  a  blander— if  the 

aphorism  has  anything  in  it — it  was  only  a  crime.  Get  diee  to  a 
lawyer,  and  instruct  him  to  write  a  thumping  letter  to  each  of  these  | 
papers  demanding  heavy  damages  for  the  pariicularly  gross  libel  upon 
you.  I'll  send  the  correction,  and  make  it  a  nice  little  ads  ertiseraent 
for  you.  They'll  put  it  in  of  course,  and  I  dare  say  tbey  may  claim 
that  that  is  sufficient  reparation ;  but  don't  you  be  put  off.  Pile  up 
the  magnitude  of  your  business ;  rub  in  tbe  oonstemation  of  your 
creditors;  make  out  that  there  are  temporsry  difficulties  which 
render  the  report  particularly  embanassing  just  now^you've  had  to 
realise  at  a  loss  to  meet  sudden  daimsi  and  all  that  It  wont  leiH^ 
hurt  you  much»  if  at  alL  Explain  to  all  credilon  that  it  is  a  pne 
mistake-^  a  malignant  lie  if  you  like.  Oh,  my  prophetic  wKkl 
but  ifs  a  sweet  libd.  It  should  be  worth  ^£'500  from  each  of  the 
three  papers.  Go  away  and  do  your  duty  like  an  honest  English- 
man. Never  mind  me  ;  I'm  right  down  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  of 
despair— wandering  in  the  valley  of  humiliation— buried  in  a  bog  , 
of  disgrace.  But  no  matter— the  time  shall  come  I  JbCemember—  ' 
half  shares.  *  , 

Churchman's  countenance  had  gradually  broadened  during  the  1 
recital  of  Litter's  speech,  but  he  did  not  yet  quite  grasp  die  situation. 

But  surely,**  he  said,  these  things  can't  be  done  with  Impnnily  ?  j 
You  say  it's  a  dime."  i 

**  My  dear  fellow,  that  was  an  epignun.  There's  no  crime  aboot  1 

it— in  law.  I  am  the  innocent  victim  of  temporaiy  abenatioo  of 

memoiy.  Run  away  to  your  solicitor,  and  muul  you  look  wy  fieras 

as  you  go  out  of  this  office." 

•         «         •         •         •         •         «  .« 

Without  further  ado  Churchman  hurried  back  to  his  office^  sjod 
told  bis  chief  clerk  to  explain  to  all  creditors  and  other  inquirers 
that  the  paragraph  was  a  gross  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  rascally 
reporter,  that  naturally  it  had  caused  a  most  unfortunate  run  on  him, 
and  having  a  good  deal  of  money  invested  he  could  not  satiny  every- 
body at  once ;  but  their  accounts  were  perfectly  sale,  and  die  biisioei& 
was  as  sound  as  ever.  Then  he  went  to  his  lawyers^  takmg  care  ^ 
work  himsdf  into  a  state  of  lugh  indignatkm. 

Meantime  Litter  wrote  as  follows  to  the  papers  which  had  inserled 
the  paragraph ; 
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meadia^y  i^giwt  thai  in  the  piiagniph  I  sent  you  yeiteiday 
IV  creditors  of  John  ChmchaHUi,  boot  manulactiiicr,  Sandnglon,  I 
HM  guilty  of  a  very  aerious  error.  The  report  was  commimlcated  to 
me  by  Meaara.  Nonnan  &  Smith  (aa  I  intimated  for  your  infonnation)| 
but  unfortunately,  by  some  ace^nt,  I  inserted  the  wrong  name. 
The  news  related  to  the  business  of  Mr.  John  Watson,  and  I  cannot 
sufficiently  express  my  regret  for  this  lamentable  occurrence. 

"I  saw  ^Ir.  Churcliman  this  morning.  He  was  naturally  very 
angry,  but  I  promised  to  send  a  correction,  and  I  trust  he  will  be 
satibikd  with  the  par.  I  enclose  herewith.  He  is  a  man  of  the 
highest  probity,  greatly  respected  in  this  district,  and  there  is  not 
the  slightest  ground  for  casting  any  doubt  upon  the  stability  of  his 
business,  wliich  is  well  known  in  the  trade,  and  has  been  established 
many  years. 

*'  Again  apologising  for  this  grievous  blunder, 

"  I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

**  Ernjest  ImsR." 

Accompanying  this  was  a  [paragraph  explaining  the  mistake^  ::nd 
embodying  the  complimentary  remarks  with  which  Mr.  Litter  con- 
cluded his  epistle.  This  was  duly  inserted,  but  an  intimation  was 
sent  to  the  enterprising  youth  that  a  journalist  capable  of  so  serious 
a  blunder  could  no  longer  be  trusted  to  act  for  these  journals. 

Messrs.  Grubb  &  Haddam,  Churchman's  solicitors,  readily 
adopted  their  client's  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  libel,  and  were 
hx  from  reluctant  to  take  up  so  promising  a  piece  of  business. 
Next  day  each  of  the  offending  newspapers  received  ftom  them  a 
letter  in  these  terms ; 

*'We  have  been  consulted  by  Mr.  John  Churchman,  of  this  town, 

with  reference  to  the  following  paragraph  which  appears  in  jrour  issue 
of  to  day.    (Here  the  report  was  quoted.) 

"You  will  doubtless  be  aware  ere  you  receive  this  that  the  state- 
ment, so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  client,  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
We  understand  that  a  correction  will  probably  appear  in  your  issue 
of  to-morrow  ;  but  this,  we  need  hardly  say,  will  by  no  means  com- 
pensate Mr.  Churchman  for  the  serious  damage  tlie  circulation  of 
such  a  report  must  cause  to  him.  A  grosser  libel  upon  a  business 
man  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

^*  Before  taking  further  steps  we  await  an  intimation  from  you  as 
to  what  you  propose  to  da** 

On  receipt  of  this  letter  the  editors  of  the  three  papers — who  had 
ascertained  where  the  libel  had  been  published^communicated  with 
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each  other  by  wire,  and,  finding  that  a  similar  demand  was  made  | 

upon  all  of  them,  they  resolved  to  offer  ^loo  ea.ch  on  condition  that  1 

no  further  proceedings  were  taken.    But  this  served  only  to  whet  the  i 

appetites  of  Mr.  Churchman  and  of  his  advisers.    Messrs.  Grubb&  i 

Hadd^a  wrote  .gain  to  e^h  edoor:-  j 

We  infer  from  the  identical  offers  we  h^ve  received  from  your- 
self and  from  the  two  contemporaries  who  published  the  gross  Kbd 
upon  our  client,  Mr.  Churchman,  that  you  have  agreed  upon  th« 
amount  you  are  prepared  to  offer  as  compensation,  and  that  in  ciic 
event  of  actions  being  commenced  you  would  apply  for  leave  to  cao- 
soUdate  them.  To  that  we  would  offer  no  objection,  but  we  beg  to 
state  that  our  client  considers  your  ofo  is  quite  inadeqiiam  to  the 
occasion,  and  in  thb  we  agree  with  bioh 

"Mr.  Chofcfaman's  business  is  a  laige  one^  having  cooaectiooi 
in  various  ptits  of  the  countiy,  and  when  oooe  such  a  report  is  pit 
in  ciicnhtion  it  Is  impossible  for  any  cooection  to  remedy  sO  ^  j 
damage  done  by  the  original  statement  You  yoondves  dsim  i  J 
very  large  dresdatlon,  and  it  is  obvious  the  papers  cannot  eoiue  ioto  i 
tiic  same  hands  every  day.  Moreover,  the  paragraph  is  apt  to  bc  I 
copied  into  other  papers  and  the  correction  overlooked.  \ 

"Mr.  Churchman  has  already  suffered  much  inconvenience,  as 
he  has  a  large  sum  of  money  locked  up  in  securities  which  are  cot 
easily  realisable  just  now,  and  he  finds  it  impossible  to  satisfy  at  the 
moment  all  the  demands  made  upon  him.  This  makes  a 
smpcessioD,  and  it  will  be  long  befofe  his  business  recovers  ton  tbe 
sho^ 

^We  propose  now  to  enter  an  action  agunst  each  p>pct  ^ 
;£i,ooo  damages  but  await  yoiirluither  reply  befoie  takiiq?^)^^  I 
steps."  I 

Churchman»  of  course,  would  never  have  gone  into  court,  and 
would  have  been  glad  to  take  the  ;f  300  if  he  could  have  got 
more;  but  the  editors  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  a  jury  of  business 
men  in  such  a  case^  and  after  fiirther  negotiation  it  was  agreed  tfaat 
each  paper  should  pay  ^£300  in  setdement  of  all  daims* 

Again  the  two  friends  are  seated  over  their    specials"  vbl  ^ 

parlour  of  the  "Punch  Bowl."  Churchman  had  found  it  impossikfc 
to  keep  up  a  show  of  resentment  against  an  unfortunate  young  inan 
who  by  a  momentary  lapse  of  memory  had  lost  not  only  his  connec- 
tion with  leading  papers  but  his  position  on  the  local  journal  With 
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fine  BMgniwfmity,  he  hid  eimoinioed  that  he  shoald  take  no  action 
ag^unit  litter,  who  had,  be  8aid»  alicady  suflered  mflkiendy  ibr  hig 

As  Ibr  Litter,  he  had  admiiabljr  maintained  the  aspect  of  contri- 
tion and  ^Bstreai,  but  was  itching  for  an  opportamty  to  kick  up  hit 

heels  and  shout  aloud  for  joy  over  the  ^^450  he  was  to  receive  for 
the  2\d.  reputation  he  had  sacrificed.  He  now  proposed  to  Church- 
man that  so  soon  as  his  engagement  on  the  Courier  was  at  an  end 
they  should  run  up  to  London  and  have  a  good  time  for  a  few  days. 

"  And  then,"  he  said,  "  I'm  off  to  South  America  with  more  than 
^4co  in  my  pocket.  I  shan't  pay  the  people  here^  for  it  WOUld 
look  suspicious  to  be  flush  of  money  just  now." 

''But  I  don't  care  for  South  America,  darling.  Suppose  we  say 
Tasmania?  I've  a  cousin  there,  and  she  says  it  is  deU^itfuL" 

It  was  the  voice  of  the  Cur  Loqri  whoae  aubtun  fringe  appeared 
nmnd  the  oomer  of  the  bar  as  she  spoke. 

The  conapimtoRi  leaped  from  their  seats  in  alarm. 

^  By  thunder  I  "cried  Latter.  You've  been  eavesdroppiqg,  yott 
nitful  littte  cat  What  do  you  mean?" 

**Ohl  YouVe  not  supposed  to  have  secrets  from  ladie%  Sniest, 
dear,  especially  from  me.  Of  course^  you  would  never  think  of  run- 
ning away  and  leaving  your  little  sweetheart  to  cry  her  poor  eyes  out." 

Litter,  rapidly  recovering  his  equanimity,  assured  Lucy  that  he 
would  be  sorry  to  interfere  with  any  ambition  that  she  might 
entertain  for  a  trip  to  the  Antipodes,  but  for  his  part  he  was  bound 
for  South  America,  and  bad  no  particular  desire  for  any  encumbrances 
at  present. 

"  But  didn't  you  promise  last  Whitsuntide,"  she  exclaimed,  "  that 
as  soon  as  you  were  in  a  position  to  " 

"  Oh  I  but  I'm  not  in  a  position  to  many,  and  I  don't  know 
when  I  shall  be.  Here  I  am,  ruined  in  my  prolesaion  and  chucked 
out  of  collar,  and  going  into  the  wide  worid  to  se^  my  fortune. 
The  worid  is  all  before  me  where  to  dioose^  and  I  must  take  my 
mehncholy  wsay  oot  of  this  modem  Eden,  even  leavung  my  little 
Evehdiind." 

^Don^l  tiy  to  humbug  me^  Ernest" 

^  Humbug !  Nothing  woldd  be  ftvther  from  my  diaiacter ;  but 
undeiitand  this,  you  have  nothing  to  hope--as  they  say  to  the 
malefactors — from  any  promise  that  may  have  been  holden  out  to 
you.    Your  Ernest  is  a  shattered  reed.    Forget  him,  and  seek  out 

some  snub-nosed  grocer  who  will  make  you  happy." 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  gush  of  tears.   "  Do  you  think,"  she 
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asbbed,  ^'tliat  ISe  only  one  little  ear,  and  thtt  I  lieard  ooOiiBg 
tlialyovaie  going  away?   Do  you  think  this  is  tbe  fint  tine  Fie 
been  behind  this  *erc  bar?  I  heard  you  concocting  your  little  plans  / 
with  your  precious  chum.    I  know  you  liave  plenty  qI  money.  | 
Promise  here  and  now  before  Mr.  Churduoan  that  you'll  take  me  1 
with  you,  or  Til  \ 

What  the  young  lady  intended  to  do  Litter  heard  not,  for 
Churchman  had  caught  his  companion  by  the  coal  collar  and  n 
harrying  him  out  of  the  hooae. 

Now,"  said  the  bootmakeri  when  thqr  bad  reached  a  coufeoicat 
place  for  talking,  where  do  we  atand?** 

<<To  apeak  die  naked  tradi»"  lepUed  Litter,  we  atand  in  aadicr 
slippery  place ;  but  I  don't  think  the  law  can  touch  us.  The  pi 
doeant  know  much,  and  if  she  did,  what  is  the  offence?* 

**  Circulating  felse  statements,  I  suppose, "  said  Churchman. 

•*Th:it  is  an  uffence  against  you,  no  doubt  ;  but  I  hujjpoic  }i)a  , 
don  t  want  to  prosecute  yourself,  nor  me  eiihcr.  The  papers  -2 
the  sufferers,  and  th(  y  might  ha\e  ground  for  a  civil  action  agaii^ 
me ;  but  they  could  get  nothing  out  of  me  if  they  succeeded,  aad 
they  can't  prosecute  me  crimiually.  I  tell  you,  we've  dodged  oki 
Father  Antic  the  ]aw»"  Litter  was  not  quite  80  safe  as  he  supposed. 
He  might  have  been  charged  with  attempting  to  obtain  money  (tbe 
payment  for  the  pamgraph)  by  ialse  pretences. 
.  *^Bol  thmk  of  the  eipoaure  if  this  should  come  ou^"  ^ 
Churchman. 

That  might  hurt  you,  but  it  doesn't  affect  me  now^— 

My  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  cat  and  I  can  rim. 

And,  as  another  poet  says,  the  jmgUng  of  the  guinea  helps  the  bttrt 
that  honour  feels.** 

<*Well,  you  take  it  mighty  cool;  but  isn't  thore  such  a  thing  as 
conspiracy?'* 

There  you  have  it,  my  'cute  friend.  You're  getting  wanner. 
Now,  if  I'd  told  you  what  I  intended  to  do  and  Lucy  heard  iti  1 
ahould  fimcy  at  thia  moment  I  oonld  fed  the  handcufla  on  my 
If  we^d  ananged  the  thing  between  ua  I  suppose  it  would  have  been 
conspiracy  to  defraud." 

*•  As  the  thing  stands  I'm  afraid  it  is  something  most  bom'Wy 
like  it.  I  don't  feel  at  all  comfortable.  Hadn't  you  better  take  th8 
girl  away  ? 

'  "What  I  burden  myself  for  life  with  that  canoty-headed 
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chit  ?  rd  lathargo  without  a  penny.  Why,  man,  Tin  going  to  make 
a  lartune  with  thtt  fonr  hundred,  and  in  a  few  yean  I  shall  oomiie 
bads  and  be  a  member  of  Farliament  and  many  a  dakei^  daiightdr. 
By  the  way,"  he  added,  have  you  got  the  coin  yet  ?  * 

"No ;  Gmbb  laid  he  expected  it  thb  we^  but  he  had  not 
received  it  this  moming.'' 

"That's  a  pity.    I  must  keep  the  girl  quiet  a  few  days." 
"Oh,  but  a  few  days  won't  do  for  me.    Suppose  it  all  comes  out 
when  you've  cleared  ?  " 

"That  would  be  disagreeable  for  you;  but  as  for  me,  you  know 
tbe  value  you  put  upon  my  reputation." 

"Yes,"  cried  Churcliinan  anc!;ri1y,  "and  I  know  the  condition  on 
which  I  consented  to  give  you  half — that  no  harm  should  come  to 
me.   Pray  remember  that,  my  ingenious  friend,  remember  that" 

"  I  don't  recollect  eiactly  what  was  said,  bat  of  ooufse  it  was 
imdcistood— " 

"Ob,  never  mind  your  ondeistandingSi  I  know  what  I  under- 
stood. I  dont  pretend  to  be  very  wett  acquainted  with  your  friend 
Fhtlier  Antic  the  bw,  but  I  know  this  much— that  wlien  I  get  those 
dieques  I  shall  have  nine-tenths  of  the  law  in  my  pocket" 

"  You  doii^  mean  to  say  you  would  bag  the  whole  of  the  tm9%V^ 
cried  Litter,  firing  up. 

"  I  mean  to  say  that  if  you  don't  fulfil  your  condition  that  no 
harm  shall  come  to  me  I  shall  not  fulfil  mine  to  give  you  half.  I'hat's 
quite  reasonable,  for  if  I'm  to  lose  my  character  I'm  entitled  to  a 
handsome  price  for  it" 

"  Then  all  I  can  say  is  you  shall  lose  your  precious  character  and 
get  nothing  for  it." 

"  Come,  Litter,  don't  be  an  ass.  If  we  £all  out  we  shall  both  be 
ruined.  The  girf s  dieap  at  the  price.  Take  her  and  the  four*fifty. 
There's  no  other  way  out  of  it,  really." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  there  is.  This  shows  tbe  IbUy  of  talking 
within  half  a  mile  of  a  skirt  I  have  to  catch  a  train  now,  but  IH 
see  her  to-monow  and  try  what  I  can  da  I  date  say  a  nice  iitde 
present  wifl  bring  her  to  reason.* 

"But  mind,  you  must  make  me  quite  safe^"  said  Churchman^  aa 
Aey  shook  hands. 

Meanwhile  Lucy  was  brooding  over  her  wrongs,  and  wondering 
whether  she  could  do  anything  to  avenge  herself  on  her  treacherous 
lover.  Her  knowledge  of  what  had  happened  was  but  vague,  and 
she  knew  ix>thing  of  the  legal  bearings  of  the  case. 
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Sbe  was  still  in  the  midst  of  her  perplexity  when  her  oogitatkmt 
were  intemipted  by  the  arrival  of  another  of  her  admners.  This  wv 
Mr.  Maik  Shatpb  iminigjng  derk  to  a  local  aolidlor,  and  after  aooie 
hesitation  she  molved  to  caiefuUj  eitiaci  a  little  infianiiatiaD  fiua 
him*  without  letting  htm  aee  the  beating  of  her  queatiaas.  Tenta- 
tive^ and  cautioiiily  she  pot  a  case  to  him  at  aomething  that  aaigfat 
happen ;  but  Mr.  Sharp'i  wits  were  hr  too  keen  for  her  diplomacj, 
and  he  was  quickly  on  the  scent  of  the  facts. 

"My  sweet  young  lady,"  he  said  at  last,  "just  you  confide  in  roc. 
Tell  me  exactly  what  you  want  to  know  and  I'll  give  you  some  first- 
rate  advice  free,  gratis,  for  nothing." 

"  But  I'm  afraid  I  ought  not  to  give  the  thing  away." 

"Tnist  to  roe,  my  dear.  It's  all  confidential  that  you  say  to 
lawyers  and  doctoi^  and  ifs  all  ooniidential  that  thqr  aay  to  you,  isn't 
it?  And  what  I  say  to  yoOi  in  the  utmost  oonidence,  and  with  the 
utmost  sinoeiityy  u  thai  if  you  wiH  only  pat  yoor  aflyrs  into  my  faand^ 
now  and  for  evermore  " 

««Ohl  don*!  talk  like  that  just  now,  kft         Yes^*  aha 

refleeted,  "he  is  eertainly  a  very  nice  young  man,  and  I  dare  say  he 
would  make  a  better  mate  than  that  pitiful  penny-a-liner  who  taiki 
about  snub-nosed  grocers — before  that  odious  Churchman,  too.* 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  when  Mr.  Litter  called  at  the  "Punch 
Bowl"  next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  was  already  on  his  way  to  the  office 
of  the  Yorkshire  Mail  with  an  affidavit  in  his  pocket  in  which  Miss 
Lucy  Graham  swore  that  the  day  befoie  the  libel  appeared  she  heard 
litter  and  Churchmam  come  to  some  arrat^^ent  by  wfaidi»  if  the 
reporter  did  somethiiig— she  did  not  quite  make  out  what— wfaidi 
might  affect  his  rqputation»  G&urchman  would  give  him  half  the 
money  he  got ;  alsothaton  the  date  of  the  affidavit  sbe  heaid  Litter 
tdl  Chuicfaman  he  intended  to  go  to  Saudi  Ameiica  with  ^400  in 
his  pocket 

After  a  hurried  perusal  of  this  document  the  editor  of  the  Mail 
posted  off  to  his  lawyers  ui  double  quick  time,  accompanied  by 
Sharp. 

"Have  you  sent  the  money  to  those  scoundrels  at  Saooii^gtoa?* 
he  inquired,  on  arriving  at  the  lawyer's  office. 
"  No ;  it's  going  to-day." 

"  Thank  goodness  1   Read  that,"  said,  the  editor,  handing  bim 
the  affidavit  "and  wire  the  othen^  shaip." 


•  ^'Hooiay  f  cried  Mr.  Gmbb  neict  moniini^  when  he  saw  on  bis 
desk  a  letter  from  the         lawyers.     Here's  one  of  the  cheques ; 
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our  costs  aie  safe^  anyhow."  But  when  he  opened  the  letter  he  iea4 
as  follows: 

"  Gentlemen, — We  have  in  our  possession  an  affidavit  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  libel  in  the  Mail  on  your  client  Mr.  Churchman  \rd& 
delibexately  concocted  between  himself  and  the  local  correspondent 
who  wrote  it  In  the  drcnmstances  we  of  course  decline  to  pay  any 
damages^  and  we  hereby  cancel  the  infonnal  agnement  into  which 
we  enteied  wiUi  yoo» 

«  We  may  add  that  an  infonnatico  has  been  laid  to^y  before  a 
nagistiate  al  Sannington,  which  will  doubtless^  before  you  receive 
this,  have  led  to  the  anest  of  these  gentlemen  00  a  chaige  of  con* 
spiring  to  extort  money  from  our  clients.'* 

And,  indeed,  Churchman  had  been  safely  housed  in  the  Iock>up 
the  prevkms  i^t ;  but  Latter,  having  leant  ftom  Mistress  Lucy  in 
the  moining  that  she  had  retnnied  his  compliments  by  betraying 
him,  had  disappeared  from  Sannington,  nor  was  he  ever  seen  in  the 
town  again.  Churchman,  after  several  remands,  was  discharged,  as 
the  evidence,  on  being  sifted,  was  insufficient  to  justify  a  convictiori 
for  conspiracy,  and  soon  afterwards  he  passed  uneasily  through  the 
Bankruptcy  Court. 
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TYPHOID  FEVER,  AND   HOW  TO 
PREVENT  ITS  SPREAD. 


HAT  typhoid  fever  is  often  spread  by  drinking-water  is  do* 


A  known  to  be  beyond  all  quebtion.  If  any  further  proof  of 
this  assertion  is  wanted^  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  sad  hst  of  dcatb 
Irom  typhoid  fever,  or,  as  it  is  now  generall/  c^UeG^  enteric  fefo, 
lunushed  by  the  recent  Boer  War,  wheie  many  a  nian  who  bid 
escaped  the  ordinary  risks  of  battle  fe^  a  victiia  to  the  snbde  efiixts 
cCamiciosoopic  enemy.  Of  the  actual  cifcwattmcei  attendiag  ^ 
b^lmuQgof  the  attack  of  typhoid  feier  it  would  seem  Cliitoer 
dever,  phidcy,  indomitable  medical  fiiends  have  yet  a  little  to  km, 
thouglb  not  much.  It  woiiklyhoimertappear  that  a  penon  moitbe 
in  a  certain  condition  of  impaired  health  before  the  special  badDoi 
of  typhoid  can  attack  him  with  such  vigour  as  to  produce  thediswK' 
llow  is  this  condition  of  health  brought  about?  There  is  abundmt 
evidence  that  persotis  believing  themselves  in  perfect  health  lia« 
paitaken  of  some  particular  food,  and  have  there  and  then  contracted 
typhoid  fever.  Medical  knowledge  is  definite  on  diis  point ; 
further  than  this,  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  any  cause  wiuch  ma| 
be  able  to  reduce  health  must  have  time  to  act  before  Its  preseooeB 
manifest  We  know  that  a  bad  odour  will  often  produce  Me 
throaty  headache^  and  odier  fonns  of  HI  health  not  so  easHy  dsM 
but  which  show  themsehres  in  pallor,  languor,  &c  Chemtstiy,  st  ai 
events,  suggesu  a  good  reasmi  for  this,  and,  combined  with  bonin 
physiology,  can  fairly  prove  that  the  cause  is  often  an  insuflSckrt 
supply  of  oxygen  to  the  blood.  A  little  consideration  will  niaic*  ths 
quite  clear.  A  person  breathes  a  certain  quantity  of  air  at  each 
respiration,  and  the  percentage  composition  of  this  should  be  p^' 
cent,  oxygen  and  77  per  cent,  nitrogen.  For  our  present  purpose 
may  say  that  the  oxygen  is  the  important  part  of  the  air  and  th^ 
nitrogen  merely  a  diluent.  The  purpose  of  the  oxygen  is  to  destiof 
ddeterioQSb  effete  material  in  the  blood,  and  so  in  the  body.  Tte 
Igqgs  may  be  described  as  a  delicate  netwock  of  Uood^venebio 
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thin  that  the  oxygen  can  get  through  them  into  the  blood.  We 
know  this  partly  because  blood  going  to  the  lungs  is  dark  coloured, 
and  on  leaving  them  is  much  redder  than  on  entering.   If,  now,  we 
gel  our  nonnal  qoanttty  of  breath  miied  with  some  giu  which  is 
capable  of  using  up  the  precious  oxyg^  obviously  we  are  deprived 
of  a  certain  peicentage  of  that  which  is  essential  to  our  well-being  at 
every  respiiatioo,  and  if  this  is  continued  for  long  our  blood  ceases 
to  be  In  that  Ant-class  condition  wluch  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
perfect  health.    Of  course,  poor  blood  ill  supplied  with  oxygen 
cannot  do  the  full  ^s•o^k  of  really  normal,  healthy  blood.  Experi- 
ments have  clearly  demonstrated  that  tlie  proper  percentage  compo- 
sition of  respirable  air  must  not  be  altered  in  either  direction — 
neither  augmented  nor  diminished ;  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising  to 
find  how  very  careful  Dame  Nature  is  on  this  point  all  the  world 
over.   Another  important  point,  well  known  and  beyond  dispute,  is 
that  all  the  cleansiqg  otguis  of  the  body  must  act  well»  or  ill  heahfa 
will  certainly  follow.  ^ 

These  is  no  fiied  line  of  demarcation  between  good  and  bad 
bealtbi  therefore  we  find  such  vague  descripdons  as  welli  middlings 
poorly,  queer,  and  a  host  of  others ;  and  experience  leaches  us  that  as 
a  little  bad  air  and  gloomy  surroundings  wil!  impair  health,  so  fresh 
air,  exercise  and  exposure  to  the  daylight  will  often  restore  it.  We 
may,  therefore,  fairly  conclude  that  we  never  know  whether  our  health 
is  really  good  or  not  at  any  particular  time,  and  this  is  tantamount  to 
saying  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  should  be  susceptible  to  any 
contagion  which  might  happen  to  reach  us  or  not  Hence  we  say 
prevention  is  better  than  cuie^  and  we  prefer  to  run  no  risk  we  can 
avoid ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  see  almost  daily,  that  many  nurses 
and  doctors  In  contact  with  contagious  diseases  escape  an  attack ;  and 
no  mother  refuses  to  make  her  regular  visits  to  her  fever-stricken 
children^  yet  she  seldom  takes  the  complaint  herself,  though  she  may 
easily  communicate  it  to  others.  These  facts  are  well  known  to  the 
doctor  in  attendance,  who  points  out  that  much  depends  upon  tlie 
mother  taking  proper  care  of  her  own  health.  But  although  these 
facts  are  well  and  widely  known,  few  i)eople  take  the  care  of  their 
health  they  should  do,  especially  when  it  does  not  trouble  them. 
How  often  is  a  cold  neglected,  how  many  people  eat  what  they  know 
disagrees  with  them,  how  many  drink  to  excess,  smoke  to  excess, 
keep  hue  hours,  feed  in  a  hurry  and  then  run  to  catch  a  train,  give 
way  to  unnecessary  worry,  and  do  other  things  of  a  similar  character, 
wdl  knowing  all  the  while  that  wisdom  would  dictate  an  improvement 
The  lesull  of  this  is  to  make  a  person  susceptible  to  some  disease  or 
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other,  if  not  to  several,  aod  then  it  is  oolja  matter  of  duace  vbetbo 
ornot  the  leeds  of  disease^  as  oar  anoeilon  used  to  say,  settle  k 
that  penoo.  It  is  numiog  an  nnneoesssiy  risk,  giving  the  c»m 
n  chanoe^  which  would  be  better  tfoided.  Nobody  mdd  911 
honsebRakett  soch  a  chanoe»  or  pkj  dncki  and  dnkes  viib  la 
capital  to  Uie  same  estent;  yet  good  health  is  die  mMtpndon 
of  aD  poaiesrioos.  Now*  what  aie  the  seeds  of  disease^  bow  do  tbq 
take  root,  where  can  we  find  them,  can  wc  destroy  them,  are  re  not 
the  lords  of  creation,  have  wc  not  the  dominion  over  ever}'  li\ing:iL:^'? 
What  a  string  of  questions  and  thoughts  comes  into  our  mrnds.' 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment.  We  shall  be  more  hkcly  to  dolfcris 
well  with  calmness.  We  are  now  on  the  verge  of  a  fasdnating, 
and  important  science — bacteriology— a  scienoe  of  great  and  veS- 
Ibonded  hopesi  of  possibiUties  which  we  aie  so  far  unable  to  ati^ 
a  sdeooe  of  vast  actual  achimnienls»  of  widespread  beaeft  to 
mankind,  a  science  which  has  lent  such  a  hdpiqg  band  to 
one  blanch  of  the  greatest  of  all  aits-^  healii^  art  ItasiAe 
adenceof  bacteriology,  though  then  very  young,  whicb  onderdKCM- 
ful,  thoughtful  guidance  of  ttie  great  Lister  gave  so  much  unpetsi  to 
surgery  that  now  operations  of  very  great  difficulty  are  pcrfomti 
with  ahnost  certain  success  ;  and  now,  thanks  and  all  praise  to  off 
noble  band  of  well  trained  surgeons,  we  possess  such  splendi 
hospitals,  palaces  of  healing  and  monuments  to  science,  where  po^ 
wretches  grievously  tormented  are  rescued  from  the  jaws  of  death  aijd 
restored  in  a  short  time  to  the  joys  of  health.  How  very  difieitiit 
is  the  present  state  of  surgery  to  that  of  die  old  h»ar  boosesl 
The  eaerudating  pain  of  those  days  is  now  almost  tuiknoini. 

The  baibarous  methods  of  inherited  ignorance  have  been 
entirely  banished  by  enlightened  scientific  surgery ;  the  pie**J^ 
hospital  gangrene  of  a  century  ago  has  paled  before  tiie  advance 
antiseptic  treatment  Surgery  has  taken  the  greatest  advantage  of 
bacteriology  -  and  surgery  is  its  brightest  and  best  sister ;  bulitb* 
other  aspects,  though  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  SLiii^^ 
do  more  than  allude  to  them  as  occasion  requires.  Cur  subject 
deals  only  with  the  so-called  pathogenic  germs— that  is^  the  di*^ 
producing  microbes. 

Speaking  generally,  microbes  are  ubiquitous  and  are  of  a 
natme.  They  must  have  some  suitable  food  to  leed  upon ;  tempeti 
tore  most  be  suitable  to  them ;  theymust  have  moistiireandairt^ 
their  tiny  bodies  possess  just  mn^gi  we^  to  enable  them  to  ^ 
through  air  and  water.  They  are  quite  invisible  without  tli^  ^ 
of  amiaoscope ;  many  of  them  are  unable  to  move  about^  bat  vt^ 
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others  are  very  active,  and  may  often  be  seen  swimming  about  in  the 
microscopic  field  of  view  with  a  good  deal  of  vigour  -in  fact  they 
appear  to  wriggle  about  from  place  to  place  and  to  attack  their  food 
much  as  a  minnow  does.  They  are  divided  into  classes  with  different 
names ;  some  do  good  and  some  do  harm.  Those  in  the  shape  of  a 
rod  are  called  badUi,  and  the  Bacilbts  typhosus  is  quite  one  of  the 
most  active  known.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  the 
bactlliis  which  causes  typhoid  feven  AU  miaobes  can  be  kOled* 
ibitunately  for  humanity,  and  they  have  many  enemies,  like  most 
other  living  things.  Sunshine^  6esh  air,  cleanliness,  soap  and 
water,  aie  very  good  things  to  get  rid  of  miaobes ;  but,  on  the  o^er 
hand,  microbes  thrive  uncommonly  well  and  multiply  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice  when  in  moist  dirt  Nothing  seems  to  suit  them 
better.  Therefore  all  dirt  should  be  burnt,  as  far  as  possible,  or  dis- 
infected, or  at  all  events  kept  out  of  our  dwellings  ;  for  dirt  when  dry 
becomes  dust,  and  dust  fills  the  air,  is  easily  distributed,  and  absorbed 
into  our  systems  by  various  means,  such  as  breathing,  drinking, 
feeding,  and  by  settling  on  abrasions  on  the  skin.  When  we  enter  a 
room  it  may  appear  free  from  dust  ;  but  if  by  chance  while  we  are 
there  a  sunbeam  enters,  then  we  can  see  "the  gay  motes  which 
people  the  sunbeam  " — but  not  till  then,  although  they  are  there  just 
the  same  For  what  is  a  sunbeam  ?  It  is  a  ray  of  light,  truly ;  but  a 
imy  of  Ui^t  by  itself  would  be  invisible^  so  it  must  be  more  than  that 
It  is  a  streak  of  illuminated  particles  made  visible  by  the  superior 
ittuminatiott  of  direct  sunUght  In  the  daric  we  can  see  nothing ; 
then,  as  the  dawn  gradually  comes,  we  begjn  to  see  large  objects,  and 
with  the  advent  of  more  light  smaller  objects  begin  to  appear,  until 
mth  direct  sunlight  we  see  the  smallest  objects  visible  to  the  human 
eye  without  optical  aid.  As  these  objects  float  across  the  beam  of 
sunlight  they  are  visible,  but  both  before  entering  it  and  after 
leaving  it  we  arc  unable  lo  see  them.  Similarly,  with  a  microscope 
we  may  focus  an  object  and  see  only  that  one: :  but  if  wc  throw  more 
light  on  to  the  field,  then  we  often  see  still  smaller  objects.  If  now 
we  catch  some  of  these  "gay  motes  "in  a  little  clean  water,  and 
examine  them  under  the  microscopie  with  a  power  of  about  five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  diameters,  we  shall  find  that  many  of  them 
are  pieces  of  textile  fabrics  and  pieces  of  the  dried  skin  of  pbmts,  and 
some  may  even  be  tiny  crystals ;  but  if  we  keep  the  water  warm  at 
about  70^  F.,  and  examine  another  drop  in  about  three  hours,  we 
shall  then  see  a  difference^  for  the  gay  moles  "  have  their  parasites, 
and  these  parasites  their  spores,  which  will  most  likely  grow  under 
die  genial  ioflaence  of  wannthi  at  all  events  in  summer,  without 
vou  ccsav.  Ka  9069.  h  a 
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any  difficulty.  These  parasites  are  micro-organisms,  some  Wtx 
called  bacteria,  some  bacilli,  and  some  by  other  ruuses,  aooonling  (» 
tfaar  shapes,  habitSi  &c  This  leminds  us  of  Sniffs  lines: 

S0|  naturalists  observe,  a  flea 
(las  smaller  flcis  that  on  him  prey  ; 
And  these  ha%'e  smaller  still  to  bite  *cm; 
And  so  pfOGCcd  ad  iii/Mum, 

If  by  any  chance  we  get  no  growth  and  no  change  of  appenoo; 
the  &uU  will  most  likely  be  in  the  way  the  eiperimenl  has  been  cm- 
ducted  ;  for  microbes  are  certain  to  be  there,  and  the  only  6SeAf 

is  in  cultivating  and  seeing  them.    Difficulty  in  cultivating  beouse, 
foriuiuicly,  they  arc  so  delicate;  and  difficulty  in  seeing  thembeaw 
they  are  so  small.    Unless  under  special  circum starves  the  typhoid 
bacillus  would  not  be  likely  to  be  found  in  this  experiment,  b«2use, 
spKiaking  generally,  if  it  had  got  into  the  room,  and  the  room  ^ 
well  kept  and  clean,  it  would  speedily  die  a  natural  death  froot 
exposure  to  sunlight,  the  inimical  action  of  other  bacteria,  and  ibe 
influence  of  fresh  air,  for  Nature  Is  very  severe  upon  this  microbt  Btf 
notwithstanding  this  the  Badihfs  iy^Aeims  is  a  terrible  eoeni 
humanity;  though  here  again  we  find  the  acfaieFemenls  of  sdeoiific 
medicine^  for  in  our  grand  hosfutals  few  patients  now  die  of  tfaitoooe 
fiita]  disease.  Careful  study  has  shown  that  the  disease  isprindpollj 
located  in  the  intestines,  and  that  there  the  bacillus  is  to  be  founi 
Much  depends  upon  proper  nursjiig  and  proper  diet,  but  more  eva 
than  on  these  upon  medical  skill  and  experience.  And  now  we  u^- 
the  great  source  ot  infection — the  specific  bacillus  which  causes \hi 
disease— -discharged  from  the  intestines  of  the  patient  with  the  excreui 
And  herein  lies  the  only  real  danger  of  infection,  for  the  disease  is  not 
contagious  in  the  ordinary  sense.   We  now  see  why  the  excieu 
should  be  so  carefully  disinfected  and  disposed  of  in  typhoid 
cases,  and  also  why  the  disease  Is  now  called  enteric  fever,  the  Gnek 
word  "enteron**  meaning  an  intestine.  Nobody  is  under  117 
circumstances  in  any  way  justified  in  putting  such  highly  iniectedi 
dangerous  filth  into  a  sewer,  or  any  other  place,  without  cue* 
fully  disiiilecting  it  under  proper,  experienced,  medical  directiofl. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  this,  because  the  omission  iiiiy 
at  any  time  lead  to  a  great  and  fearful  outbreak  of  the  fever  among 
innocent  people.    Probably  some  readers  of  this  article  will  say; 

Oh,  this  is  paradoxical,  for  we  have  just  read  that  this  is  a  delicate 
bacillus,  not  favoured  by  Nature  and  easily  exterminated  i  It  caDoot 
even  live  in  c^dinary  sewage  for  long  !"  Let  them  come  a  stepo^ 
two  further  Into  the  domain  of  bacteriology.  The  solid  paits  of 
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lewatge  m  often  dried  by  various  cucamstances,  which  will  easily 
suggest  themsel?^  to  most  persons,  and  pathogenic  germs  when  dried 
retain  their  virulence  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time.  I  urther  than 
this,  we  find  tliat  many  pathogenic  microbes  produce  a  liquid,  knov,-n 
to  science  as  a  toxin,  which  may  be  briefly  described  as  a  liquid 
chemical  poison,  often,  if  not  always,  of  a  \  cry  dangerous  nature ;  and 
the  Bacillus  typhosus  does  this,  for  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
toxin  produced  by  these  bacilli  can  and  does  often  produce  the 
disease  in  human  subjects.  It  will  now  be  instructive  to  follow  the 
ordinary  run  of  sewage.  This  ia  more  or  less  disposed  of  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Either  it  is  run  more  or  less  directly  into  the  sea,  ef  else 
it  is  spread  over  land  by  irrigation.  Now,  we  must  take  a  most 
comprehensive  view  of  sewage^  for  it  is  practically  anything  which 
flows  down  a  drain.  Some  of  this  when  entering  the  drain  is  really 
good  food  (a  shameful  waste)  \  some  is  putrefying  filth ;  and  often 
there  is  the  riefuse  fironi  manulactares,  poisonous  snbstaiices,  the 
washings  of  the  roads,  and  animal  droppings,  &c.  It  is,  of  course^ 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  this  retards  considerably 
the  putrefaction  from  two  causes  ;  one  is  that  the  presence  of  so  large 
a  quantity  of  water  is  inimical  to  the  life  of  the  putrefying  bacteria, '  and 
the  other  is  the  temperature,  being  fairly  low,  does  not  suit  them. 
But,  of  course,  all  this  putrefactive  matter  is  very  dangerous  to  health, 
at  all  events  that  of  humnn  beings,  so  it  must  be  disposed  of  ;  and 
Nature  seems  to  be  able  to  do  it,  though  by  a  somewhat  slow  process. 
The  good  food  just  mentioned  is  fairly  washed,  and  may  often  be  recog- 
nised lying  on  the  ground,  and  although  it  could  not  be  considered 
fit  for  human  food,  it  appears  to  suit  fish,  crabs,  oysters,  cockles^ 
mussels,  &c  Her^  thei^  is  a  fettening  ground  if  the  sewage  is  not 
too  concentrated.  But  sewage  varies  a  good  deal  in  concentratioD 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather,  being  naturally  dilute  in 
showery  times  and  concentrated  in  dry  times.  Unfortunately,  it  is  iM)t 
the  custom  to  disinfect  things  before  putting  them  down  the  drains^ 
even  when  they  are  known  to  be  pathogenic ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
certain  that  this  could  be  done,  or  that  it  would  be  wise  to  put  a 
very  large  ciuaiuit)'  of  disinfectant  into  the  drains  at  all  times,  because 
we  cannot  exercise  complete  coiitrol  o\er  tiie  drains  for  several 
reasons  ;  and  under  present  conditions  we  find  a  lot  of  useful  bacteria 
at  work  aiding  in  purification,  and  of  course  these  would  be  killed  by 
disinfectants.  Further,  disinfectants  are  of  various  kinds,  so  that 
some  would  counteract  the  action  of  others.  Therefore,  probably 
we  cannot  improve  the  modem  method  of  keeping  drains  as 

'  /.«;  Bicteria  wlucii  icaiue  ptttrdacdoo. 
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deir  at  pomble  by  flwlung  smaB  cmet,  sweeping  laxje  ooot 
and  wntilatitu  all ;  bm  of  oonne  ventilatioo  mint  be  cniied  ct 

in  a  proper  sanitary  method,  so  that  sewer  gases  cannot  rader  I 
any  circumsUmccs  enlur  our  dwellings  or  our  lungs,  for  reasons  l 
already  hinted,  and  the  consequences  of  which  are  well  hion  I 
to  aiedical  men,  if  not  all  of  us,  as  very  injurious.  In  fact,  sewag?  ' 
is  dangerous  in  a  vanety  of  wa)'S ;  but  it  would  seem  that  thi 
intestinal  arrangemenls  of  the  lower  forms  of  voractoos  animals  {id 
in  this  Valktm  include  fish*  whether  shell  or  not)  are  not  so  deticatt 
or  ao  ansceptible  to  diaeaae  as  those  of  human  beings^  It  bas  ofta 
happened  that  in  tradng  the  oiigin  of  an  ontfareak  ol  tjphoidfew 
^SadOkf  ft^yiwntf  haabeenfoaodinoysteta^coddesandmiM 
and  tntheintetdnes  of  other  fish;  so  thatallfiahshoaldbedcned 
thoioiq^y  befbie  being  cooked;  and  even  then  thorough  cookipg> 
necessary  to  ensure  absence  of  contagion.  However,  Nature icemitt 
be  anxious  to  a\  oid  the  spread  of  typhoid  fever,  which  is  essentially 
a  dirt  dist;ase,  for  we  find  that  0>-sters,  when  taken  from  an  ;r.lci:.i: 
fattening  ground  and  laid  in  the  open  sea  for  three  or  four  weds, 
clear  themselves  of  the  Baailus  typhosus  \  and  probably  all  fish  do ^ 
too,  the  swimming  varieties  having  a  better  ^***ft»*rt»  th&n  the  otben 
There  is  another  great  danger  in  the  way  oysters  ace  tiested  afta 
being  dredged,  for  we  often  find  that  when  brought  to  our  doors  tbe 
outer  shdl  is  smothered  in  slimy  filth.  Tliis  should  be  wsdiedfl^ 
by  the  fishennai»or  at  all  events  by  the  dealeis ;  for  in  itself^ 
filth  is  enougbto  infect  the  oyster  widi  almost  any  dtseaae^  and  itla» 
probably  done  a  good  deal  towards  getting  the  oyster  into  disgnc& 
We  will  now  consider  the  other  method  of  treating  sewage,  ts 
practised  at  many  of  nur  mlar.d  towns.  Roughly,  the  process  con- 
sists of  allowing  the  solid  particles  to  settle  in  tanks  or  pits, 
allowing  the  liquid  to  flow  away  by  means  of  channels  over  1^*'- 
where  withes,  cow  cabbages,  &:c.,  are  cultivated.  The  solid  is 
as  much  as  possible  and  carted  away  as  manure  to  £umS|  while  the 
liquid  finds  its  way»  partly  through  the  land  and  partly  over  it,  to  the 
nearest  wateroomse^  brook,  or  river.  Herein  lie  aeveial  dvi^ 
The  solid  part  will  get  dry  and  blow  about  as  dust  in  doe  coM 
and  while  moist  will  furnish  the  pathogenic  germs  it  contains  vith 
plenty  of  food  to  enable  them  to  produce  spores  and  to»n^ 
of  course  will  also  dry  and  blow  about  Here  we  see  a  competilM* 
going  on  between  the  evil  influence  of  the  denizens  of  the  savage 
and  the  beneficent  action  of  Nature,  which  by  fresh  air  and  sunshinej 
by  dew,  change  of  temperature,  and  the  purifying  action  of  inort 
wholesome  bacteria,  is  playing  havoc  among  the  pathogenic  miciobes- 
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The  liquid  portion  will  contain  much  the  same  danger  as  the 
solid  ;  but  perhaps  it  can  spread  them  in  a  raiher  more  subtle 
manner  by  reason  of  its  flowing  for  long  distances.  People  have 
been  known  to  drink  this  filth  in  order  to  show  a  sort  of  ignorant 
confidence  in  some  supposed  efficient  treatment  of  the  sewage,  but 
with  fatal  results.  A  small  fee  to  an  analyst  would  have  been  a  far 
more  satisfactory  test,  and  would  have  saved  troubling  a  coroner's 
jury.  It  is  surprising  how  eager  some  people  are  to  build  confidence 
on  hopes  which  a  little  common-sense  consideration  would  show  to 
be  unfounded.  The  effluent  from  sewage  treatment  must  be  very 
variable.  Thoroughly  efficient  treatment  is  well  known  to  be 
practically  impossible ;  yet  there  are  many  people  about,  interested 
in  sewage  treatment,  who  will  try  to  persuade  others  that  all  danger 
has  been  removed  under  all  circumstances.    It  is,  however,  advisable 

;  that  the  said  others  should  not  be  too  credulous,  for  it  is  on  record 
that  the  effluent  from  a  sewage  farm  was  once  used  to  irrigate  a 
watercress  bed,  and  in  the  year  1894  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  was 
traced  to  this  watercress  bed.    The  bacillus  adhered  to  the  leaves. 

I  Moreover,  sewage  farms  have  a  terrible  record  in  the  production  of 
typhoid  fever,  and  instances  are  now  remembered  where  on  the  dis- 

I  appearance  of  the  typhoid  the  sewage  farming  was  renewed,  and  was 
again  followed  by  typhoid.    It  frequently  happens  that  when  things 

,  earn  themselves  a  bad  name  their  friends  change  it ;  so  we  find 
scarlet-fever  called  by  the  fancy  name  of  scarlatina,  and  sewage  farms 
designated  irrigation  works ;  but  unfortunately  it  is  not  so  easy  to  change 
the  characteristics  as  the  name.  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  be 
identifiable,  and  aliases  do  not  always  play  the  part  allotted  to  them. 
True  science  is  never  deceitful,  though  often  people  eager  to  trade 
on  it  but  too  indolent  to  understand  it  would  represent  it  so.  These 
people  drag  the  fair  name  of  science  into  disgrace  occasionally,  but 
only  for  a  short  time.    Magna  est  Veritas  ac prosvalebit. 

We  have  now  studied  our  subject  pretty  closely,  and  must  make 
use  of  the  knowledge  we  have  gained,  our  object  being  to  avoid 
typhoid  fever,  and  with  it,  in  a  general  way,  other  things,  for  cholera, 
diphtheria,  and  several  other  diseases  are  spread  by  microbes.  But  we 
will,  as  before,  confine  our  attention  to  typhoid.  Everybody  must 
admit  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  ;  but  cure  is  a  very  great 
blessing,  although  we,  fortunately,  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  as  yet. 
We  must  leave  that  to  the  doctors  and  nurses.  Our  theme  must  now 
be  prevention.  The  first  step,  then,  must  be  to  maintain  our  general 
health  as  good  as  possible ;  and  the  next  to  run  no  risk,  such  as 
drinking  dirty  water,  or  milk  which  has  been  exposed  to  the  malign 
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influence  of  dirt  or  foul  odours  from  drains  and  putrefying  flesh,  &C' 
Let  all  food  be  thoroughly  well  cooked,  and  milk  at  least  scalded,  | 
if  notactually  boiled  for  a  few  minutes.    Dr.  George  Newman, 
F.R^.j-  in  his  valuable  and  interesting  book  on  bacteria,  sa)*sthitt  [ 
Uiqperature  of  i6o°  F.,  if  prolonged,  or  boiluig  for  thxee  or  four 
tainutes,.  will  kill  all  the  pathogeiuc  bacteria  likdj  to  be  (ouod 
in  miUc,  and  anybody  anteiested  in  the  mfaject  cannot  do  better 
tfuutnead  his  book,  which  comtaiw-  a  §mt  mass  of  weftil  and  nh- 
ablMifbnaation.  Let  all  water  fog  driaWng  be  oitfiiHyfihaieda 
bpiledy  and  cooled  under  oomv  to  cadnde:^^  gay  motes  iM 
people  the  sunbeams,'' &c  It  would  also  be  a  wise  stq»  to  eat  a  fink 
before  drinking,  so  that  the  stomach  may  be  properly  excited  lobeiM^ 
normal  action ;  because,  as  doctors  can  tell  us,  when  recdving  food  tie 
stomach -ejoides  an  acid  juice  to  help  in  the  process  of  digestion,  and 
we  have  discovered  that  the  bacillus  of  typhoid  cannot  live  in  an  add 
solution.    Merely  drinking  water  does  not  excite  the  stomach  in 
this  way,  therefore  any  baciUus  in  the  water  has  a  good  chance  a 
getting  through  to  tibe  intestines,  and  thus  finding  a  comfortable 
home,  where  it  can  settle  down  to  do  a  lot  of  asisdiiet  Itwouldbe  | 
best  to  lefuse  watercress  with  any  dirt  oo     or  grown  in  dii^  | 
and  under  all  circumstances  to- wuh  it  ifaoraqgbly  in  dean  w^  | 
then  let  it  soak  in  brinein  good  daylight  for  eooie  hoiirsi  with  fiteqseit 
turning  over,  so  as  to  expose  both  skieaof  the  leaves  to  the  ligfit* 
much  as  possible,  before  putting  it  on  the  table.   Cleanliness  is  w9 
necessary  in  the  kitchen,  both  for  the  food  and  for  the  cookiil|' 
utensils.    And  genera!  cleanliness  is  very  necessary  all  over  the 
house.    No  dirt  should  be  left  behind  doors  or  in  any  comers,  b'tf 
should  be  carefully  swept  up  and  burnt,  and  the  place  where  it  , 
sprinkled  with  disinfectant,  which  in  turn  should  also  be  cleared 
away  after  a  few  days.   It  isadvisable  to  use  a  non-poisonous  disio* 
fcrtant,  such  as  that  prepared  by  Measii«  Rowui  &  Brother,  of 
Dunbar  Whari;  limehouse,  London,  -E.;  and,  speaking  generally, 
the  disinfectant  should  be  liquid,  except  in  sudi  cases  as  a  damp  flotfi 
when  a  dry  powder  may  be  used.  The  disinfectant  just  nanied  h 
pwpared  from  cod  tar  and  is  powednlfy  g^rmiddd.  Any  santf^ 
tionaof  fool  air  must  be  speedily  traced  to  tfidr  origin  and  flW^ 
be  eflfectually  stopped  ;  merely  dcposiung  some  disinfectant  vffi 
the  place  whence  the  evil  odour  appears  to  arise  is  not  suficientto 
stop  its  evil  effects  upon  health. 

With  regard  to  water  supply  a  few  more  words  must  be  said. 
\\c  have  already  observed  that  two  spedfic  dangers  often  lurk  in 
water^  via.  the  badilus  and  the  toxin  produced     the  badilus.  Xbe 
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bidUtts  mi^t  be  seen  by  means  of  a  microscope,  and  most  probably 
it  would  be  in  any  sediment  found  in  the  water;  but  the  toxin  would 

not  be  visible  under  any  circumstances.  The  minuteness  of  the 
bacillus  and  the  large  amount  of  ^vater  would  nuke  it  very  difficult 
to  secure  the  bacillus  for  observation,  even  when  present,  so  that 
inability  to  find  it  would  be  no  proof  of  its  absence.  However,  it 
happens  that  chemistry  has  provided  us  with  a  means  of  detecting  a 
class  of  bodies  to  which  the  toxins  belong,  and  observation  has 
shown  that  when  a  water  gives  the  particular  reaction  due  to 
their  presence  drinking  it  invariably  leads  to  intestinal  maladies. 
It  often  happens  that  an  analyst  will  thus  find  a  sample  of 
water  unwholesome^  and  will  condemn  it  before  it  has  time  or 
opportunity  to  do  mischiefi  but  unfortunately  there  are  also  many 
cases  00  record  where  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  has  called  for 
an  investigation.  Then  of  course  the  process  of  tradng  its  origin 
must  be  retrograde;  and  as  the  period  of  incubation  for  typhoid  ij 
about  fourteen  days,  and  as  it  takes  after  that  a  few  days  to  find  the 
epidemic  nature  of  the  attack,  we  can  easily  see  that  all  traces  of  the 
actual  source  of  infection  may  be  lost,  or  at  all  events  very  difficult 
to  find  with  certainty.  The  surest  method  is  to  have  frequent 
analyses  made  of  any  water  supply  for  public  use,  for  then  the  report 
of  the  analyst  can  be  made  a  good  and  efficient  means  of  pre- 
vention, provided  only  that  no  Bumbledom  stands  in  the  way ;  and, 
so  fitf  as  we.  know,  there  is  not  suflSdent  of  this  ancient  qualification 
now  left  to  stand  much  in  the  way  of  sanitation.  But  no  delay  is 
admissible;  the  analyst's  advice  must  take  immediate  effect,  or 
consequences  will  soon  prove  serious. 

On  a  suialler  scale,  such  as  fur  domestic  wants,  hotels,  restaurants, 
&c,  prevention  is  still  more  easy.  Many  of  the  hotels  and  other 
high-class  places  in  this  country  are  beyond  suspicion  in  the  matter 
of  water  supply  ;  but  unfortunately  many  such  places  kept  by 
foreigners  and  other  people,  either  too  lazy  to  be  clean,  or  else  with 
such  lofty  ideas  that  they  are  unable  to  recognise  the  dirt  and  squalor 
to  which  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed,  are  a  distinct  danger  to 
health.  Temperance  ''hotels''  are  often  sad  delinquents  in  this 
matter.  Possibly  they  make  so  great  a  point  of  one  virtue  that  all 
others  sink  into  oblivion,  and  as  cleanliness  involves  a  little  effort,  it 
naturally  suffers  most  However,  most  people  prefer  to  feed  in 
clean  pbtces  with  dean  things,  so  probably  with  a  determined  and 
consistent  effort  the  modern  host  might  find  that  perfect  cleanliness 
would  be  as  good  an  attiactjon  to  travellers  as  the  good  wine  of  his 
ancestors.   Naturally^  when  we  see  a  dirty  water-bottle  on  the  table 
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and  dtrty  ranoondiogt  wt  condode  that  the  dUeni  is  ibo  ^ 
Wue  people  will  not  drink  ivater  in  mh  a  place  nor  allow  Mr  ^ 
children  ta  Of  mamifcctmed  diinka^  tome  aie  alcohoBc  to  a  degm  ( 

which  makes  them  antiseptic,  and  the  others  are  obh'ged  to  be  midt  I 
f;iirly  clian,  or  they  would  not  keep,  and  so  would  be  unsaleable.  I 
But  we  mu5t  have  clean  water,  because  it  would  not  be  safe  to  drak  ' 
unwhole*;ome  water,  though  mixed  with  a  goodly  proportion  of 
spirits  or  wine.  How,  then,  shall  we  get  it  ?  We  have  two  methixis. 
One  is  that  used  on  board  ship,  viz.  distillation.  If  properly  attended 
to  this  is  a  most  excellent  method ;  but  for  a  general  domestic  sappi; 
it  is  hardly  suitable^  because  distilled  water  lacks  the  small  qmoti^ 
of  mineial  matter  necessary  to  haalth ;  and,  further,  the  appantu 
requires  heat  to  boil  the  water  and  an  efficient  means  of  condenang 
the  steam,  and  other  attention  whidi  ocdmaiy  domestic  seniDli 
could  not  be  expected  to  gtve^  The  other  method  is  filliatin 
This  is  quite  simple,  and  a  good  filter  should  be  in  every  house ;  botit 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  by  a  responsible  person,  or  it  wifllOflB 
become  worse  than  useless.  It  must  be  kept  clean,  or  a  fungoid 
growth  may  develop  in  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  cannot  be 
eradicated.  Most  water  pas'^ed  through  such  a  filter  will  emerge 
worse  than  it  enters.  In  any  case,  a  filter  not  in  good  clean  condition 
is  often  worse  than  none  at  all  Some  filters  are  merely  strainers ; 
but  others  are  more  than  this.  A  mere  strainer  might  not  allow  i 
microbe  to  pass,  but  its  toain,  being  soluble  in  the  water,  would  pi* 
quite  easily.  Carbon  filters  ate  known  to  be  able  to  ded  with  txA 
the  microbe  and  its  toxin,  by  arresting  the  microbe  and  destnynv 
the  toxin.  Carbon  has  Uie  wonderful  property  of  condensing  in  ^ 
pores  a  very  large  quantity  of  oxygen,  if  it  can  get  it ;  thetdbie  t 
definite  quantity  of  water  should  be  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  filter,  sad 
no  more  should  be  put  into  it  until  the  carbon  block  has  had  time  to 
drain  fairly  dry,  because  then  fresh  air,  which  contains  oxygen,  follows  ' 
the  water  into  the  carbon,  and  so  the  carbon  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  next  quantity  of  water,  and  nny  deleterious  matter  in  the  | 
is  oxidised  to  destruction  much  the  same  as  if  it  were  burnt. 
However,  carbon  can  also  condense  other  gsses  in  its  pores ;  hence  a  | 
filter  should  always  be  kept  in  a  pure  fiesh  atmosphere^  and  nefer  by 
any  chance  in  foul  air  or  near  dirt  of  any  kind.  It  should  be 
carefully  covered,  but  not  airtight,  so  that  no  dust  can  enter  it  but 
plenty  of  fresh  air.  Mr.  Wanktyn,  the  celebrated  water  analyst,  ttade 
some  very  interesting  experiments  upon  filtered  water,  and  he  proved 
that  water  containing  such  poisonous  bodies  as  strychnine,  when 
properly  filtered,  can  be  drunk  with  safety.    He  used  one  of  the 
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S3icated  Carbon  Comptoy'ls  filters  (Chqrch  Road,  BatterseaX  became 
lie  HIS  tivareof  the  power  of  vegetable  diaicoal  or  carbon  to  oiidiie 
these  deleterious  substances.  There  Is  no  other  filtering  medium 
knowo  to  science  capable  of  giving  these  resulti,  Sflicatedcarbonisa 
special  preparation  made  for  filtering  ivater,  and  It  may  very  safely  be 
leoommended  as  being  the  most  efficient  fonn  of  filter  known.  It 
nmst  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  remarks  that  a  very  con- 
centrated solution  of  poison  could  be  rendered  innocuous  by  simply 
passing  it  once  through  a  filter  in  any  careless  sort  of  way.  Of 
course,  we  are  now  speaking  in  a  reasonable  way  to  practical  people 
upon  a  definite  subject,  viz.  domestic  water  supply.  The  carbon 
should  be  taken  from  the  filter  occasionally  and  well  brushed  under 
a  running  stream  of  clean  water  from  a  tap,  and  should  then  be 
boiled  for  half  an  hour  in  clean  water  to  purify  it  and  keep  it  in 
good  order.  It  should  be  taken  out  of  the  boiling  water,  put  upon 
n  clean  platen  lightly  covered  oyer  by  an  inverted  basin,  and  put  in  a 
wholesome  atmosf^ere  to  cod,  when  it  may  be  put  into  the  filter 
again  and  will  be  ready  for  use.  When  the  body  of  the  filter 
requires  deanii^  it  should  be  done  with  dean  water  and  a  brush* 
and  should  be  finally  rinsed  with  filtered  water.  Animal  charcoal  is 
not  suitable  for  water  filtration. 

If  all  the  above  remarks  were  carefiilly  attended  to  by  all  people 
much  disease  might  be  prevented.  The  precautiona  are  ample. 
Knowledge  is  definite,  and  Nature  is  on  our  side ;  but  cleanliness  is 
essential,  and  idleness  must  not  be  tolerated  when  it  interferes  with 
sanitation.  With  very  little  eflTort  all  people  can  be  clean,  and  the 
power  of  dirt  can  be  kept  at  a  minimumi  if  not  altogether  destroyed 

F.  GRAHAM  ANSELU 
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LOWLAND  SCOTTISH  LIFE  AND  \ 

CHARACTER,  . 

IN  order  to  study  the  life  of  a  people,  itu.  I  think,  advisable  to  do 
'  so  lalher  id  the  countiy  than  in  the  town.  For  eiampk^  die 
attempt  to  study  national  ^e  in  Edinfauigh  or  Gla^EOW  mnild  be 
greatly  complicated  by  the  niHmeions  types  of  persons  asMmUed 

there — Scots  from  the  Highlands  or  from  the  Lowlands,  Anglicaed 

Scots  with  scarcely  any  of  the  Scot  kft,  Engh'shmen,  Irishmen, 
VVcliihmen,  Colonials  and  foreigners.  AU  these  brayed  together  in 
one  mortar  produce  an  individual  who  is  neither  Scot,  Angle  ncr 
Paddy,  but  an  amalgam  of  some  of  the  virtues  and  most  of  the  vices 
of  all  three. 

No ;  we  must  go  to  the  country  to  study  the  people  of  a  natioQ, 
te  there  we  shall  find  them  in  their  primitive  sute,  with  the  ideis  , 
and  cnstoms  of  their  ancesCM  and  living  the  life  which  baa  alwap 
beto  lived  theie.  Theie  We  shall  find  the  root  of  the  natioE^  cfe  I 
people  who  made  the  nation,  and  who  alone  can  prcsetve  it  m  bemg  | 
as  a  separate  nation.  Th6re  also  we  shall  find  ^  remnanCs  of 
antiquity  whi^h '  we  shall  look  for  in  vain  in  towns — ^the  cntibiis 
customs,  the  odd  costunics,  the  forms  of  words,  and  the  prononoi* 
tion  long  since  discarded  by  dwellers  in  cities.    And  the  English 
philologist  v.  ill  be  delighted  to  discover  in  the  language  and  pi^ 
nunciation  of  the  Lowland  Scot  the  language  and  pronunciation  of 
Englishmen  in  former  days.    Thus  the  following  lines  from  "  Ti^ 
Plowman,"  written  by  William  Langland  of  Shropshire  about  13621 
night  have  been  written  in  «biaid  Scots"  to-day: 

And  my  wyf  at  WcsUnuosUc 
That  woUenc  cloth  made, 
Spak  to  the  tpintteis  Ibr 
To  qiioiie  Ut  lolle. 

No  doubt  Shakespeare,  who  lived  long  after  Langland,  pronounced 
bis  name  ''Shak-spear,"  just  as  the  word  ^'Spake"  in  the  above  liotf 
was  written  and  pcomnmoed   Spak."  Indeed^  Shakespeare  signed 
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his  name  "5yia>bpere"  to  at  least  one  deed.  "Munster'^  for 
•'Mmtsr**  and  ''hit"  for  "il"  are  stiU  proniiiiciatioDs  in  "braid 
Scols»"aiid  the  pliiase  ^for  to"  do  this  or  that  is  thoroughly  Scotch. 
The  oidy  distuidly  En^lsh  word  in  the  above  lines— one  which  a 
TsmacuUur  Scottish  poet  would  not  have  used^is  ''aofte^**  for  whidi 
he  would  have.sttbstitttted  "saft,*^  reminiscent  of  its  German  forebear 
«sanft" 

The  following  studies  of  Lowland  Scottish  life  and  character 
were  made  in  a  Lowland  parish  as  yet  but  little  contaminated  by 
outside  influences.  The  persons  under  observation  were  country- 
folk belonging  to  the  parish,  talking  Scotqh  or  what  remains  of  it, 
fiiU  of  every  prejudice  which  real  Scotch  folk  have,  gifted  with  all 
tl)|it.  ,q«U|int  '*canniness"  which  clings  to  the  Scottish  nce^  and 
having  every  virtue  which  Sootdi  folk  possess. 

My  first  observation  rdates  to  a  wdl-known  Soottbh  peculiarity, 
exhibited  by  an  oUt  schoolmaster,  whpm  I  had  known  for  yean^  and 
who  lived  dose  tp  my  dwdling  in  the  Qountry.  Returning  there 
one  spring  after  a  lapse  of  several  months,  I  came  suddenly  upon 
my  friend,  who  looked  at  me,  and  then,  without  the  slightest  sign  of 
recognition,  rapidly  made  for  his  cottage.  I  hailed  him,  however, 
and  he  stopped  in  his  flight,  and  we  h«id  a  long  and  pleasant  chat, 
in  the  course  of  which  be  thanked  me  for  some  papers  on  gardening 
(to  which  he  was  devoted)  which  I  liad  sent  him.  But  wherefore  his 
flight  ?  I  asked  a  city  friend,  and  was  told  it  was  "  another  instance 
of  Scotch  manners,"  and  of  that  mannmn  hank  which  seizes  Scotch 
people  of  the  humbler  orders  whea  they  see.. anyone  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted  but  with  whom  tfaqr  are  not  intimate.  They 
do  not  know  exaedy  what  to  do^  so  they  solve  the  question  by  giving 
him  the  go  by,  or  they  sedc  safety  in  flight 

The  very  day  the  inddent  vHA  the  sdioolmaster  occurred  to  me 
a  similar  incident  occurred  to  my  wife  in  meeting  a  young  girl 
belonging  to  the  parish  who  had  been  in  our  service  a  few  months 
previously.  The  girl  looked  at  my  wife,  and  then  steadily  gazed  at  a 
dog  till  she  had  passed  her  former  mistress,  whom  she  had  left  some 
months  before  on  the  very  best  terms.  No  sign,  no  smile,  no  word 
of  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  girl  for  her  whom  she  had  served 
faithfully,  who  had  been  very  kind  to  her,  and  who  had  written  to  a 
huty  recommending  her  as  a  servant  only  a  few  days  befoie, 
^Scotch  manners"  again  I  What  does  it  all  mean? 

PossiUy  these  and  simibir  strange  manners  may  be  traced  to 
Atavism,  or  the  influence  of  ancestors*  For  centuries  Scotland 
(uolike  England)  was  scourged  by  war.    Every  man  lived  in 
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a  Hate  of  insecurity.  Fear,  doubt,  saspldon  hiiked  in  emy 
bcMom.  Hence  the  "  ctnny  "  cfaancter  still  hnpfauited  in  every  Scot, 
and  to  which  oo  one  objects.  Bat  henoe  aUo^  pcrinfi^  tlat  ' 
moMOaiu  kmk  which  overoomes  and  paialyses  so  many  emOai  I 
Soots  people  when  they  meet  a  comparatife  stnoger*  Tbeyfidr  | 
him  with  floflpidon,  just  as  tiieir  anoeators  would  have  done  ' 
Scotland  has  not  yet  got  over  the  horror  of  her  stormy  past 

Another  characteristic  of  Scottish  country-p>eople  is  their  atten- 
tion to  dress  on  all  occasions  of  ceremony.  Church-going  or 
attendance  at  funerals  demands  full  dress — tall  silk  hat5,  black 
surtouts  and  (for  funerals)  black  ties,  waistcoats  and  trousers  for  the 
men,  and  corresponding  full  dress  for  the  women. 

The  men  oC  the  ao-caUed  **  upper  classes  "  are  often  rcganiless 
of  this,  and  come  to  church  in  "bowler'*  or  stmwhata^  shofC  coats  aod 
light  clothe^  while  humUer  men  are  dressed  as  tbe  former  wooU 
diem  in  London  dming  the  season.  This  is  dearljr  a  mistake  oa 
the  part  of  the  gentry  if  they  wish  to  gain  the  lespect  of  the  coootiy- 
people,  who  attach  mudi  importance  todress,  and  consider  a  man  or 
woman  who  does  not  do  so  as  wanting  in  proper  self-respect  Tbs 
reply  of  some  of  the  upper  classes — that  they  would  never  think  of 
dressing  for  a  country  church  as  they  would  do  for  a  London  one — is  | 
resented  by  tlie  worshippers  at  the  former,  as  they  consider  the  ^ 
service  in  the  one  place  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  other,  and  as  f 
demanding  the  same  formalities.    There  are  many  poor  Scotch 
people  absent  from  church  because^  as  they  express  it,  tbey  have 
^'nae  daes^-^that  iS|  no  clothes  suitable  for  so  impoftant  an 
occasion^ 

Apeculiaiity  of  Sootknd  (as  of  Germany)  b  the  lofe  of  titles.  I 
have  been  in  a  company  of  what  I  think  Germans  wonld  csD 
**  Kleine  Burger  "  (small  citizens)  where  every  man  had  a  title,  either 

"  Bailie,"  or  "Councillor,"  or  "  Doctor " — in  short,  anything  but  plain 
"Mister."  In  fact  I  was  the  only  plain  "Mister"  in  the  assembly, 
and  was  doubtless  held  in  very  small  repute.  This  attention  to  titles 
becomes,  in  the  case  of  Scottish  working  men,  graduated  according 
as  the  person  addressed  is  an  inferior  or  an  equal.  Talking  in  a 
friendly  maimer  to  another  artisan,  either  at  play  or  at  work,  a 
Scottish  working  man  would  never  address  him  by  his  surname,  hot 
always  by  bis  Christian  name.  Whilst  hia  master  would  be  caUed 
"Mister  WaUmr,"  and  his  foreman  ^'Biown  **  or  ''Sandt**  (or  whst- 
ever  hia  name  was)^  his  fdlow-woikmen  would  be  addressed  affectkm^ 
atdy  as  "Tarn"  or  "}tmmy"  or  ''Sandy,"  and  this  very  kindly 
address  would  be  given  every  time  he  was  spoken  to.  To  omit  Ibe 
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Chriitiannaine  would  be  a  piece  of  bad  manner 

name  would  mean  a  serious  misundeistanding  between  the  two 

workmen.  Thus  we  find  such  duolpgoes  as  the  following : 

"  Hae  ye  the  sciewnails,  Jimmte?" 

**  Ay,  WuUie,  I  hae  them  here.'* 
**Are  they  the  richt  size,  Jimmie?" 
**rm  thinkin'  they  are,  Wullie." 

This  conversation  proves  to  Scottish  ears  that  these  two  work- 
men are  on  good  terms  and  working  in  complete  harmony.  If  the 
**  Jimmie''  and  *'  Wullie  *'  were  dropped,  even  from  a  single  sentence^ 
discord  is  apparent,  and  the  men  should  be  separated  at  once,  as  no 
good  whatever,  either  to  themselves  or  to  their  employer,  can  come 
of  their  00-operatioiL 

Although  the  beautiful  ^'auld  Scots"  spoken  by  our  anoestois 
has  disappeared,  and  a  mongrel  Ai^o-Scots  has  taken  its  place,  it  is 
surprising  how  strongly  the  Scottish  accent,  pronunciation  and 
language  cling  to  Scotsraen  still.  Indeed,  an  Irishman  or  an 
American  may  by  mixing  much  with  Englishmen  be  eventually 
mistaken  for  one  of  the  latter,  but  a  Scotsman  never.  There  is  a 
peculiar  hardness  in  his  accent  which  will  bewray  him  all  his  life. 

The  wonder  is  that  with  all  our  modem  education,  our  close 
intermixture  with  each  other,  and  our  travelling  &cilities,  the  English 
still  speak  with  a  decidedly  English  accent  and  the  Scots  with  a 
decidedly  Scotch  accent,  and  that  each,  to  a  huge  extent,  preserves 
a  vocabdary  of  its  own.  The  frontier  of  the  Tweed  and  Cheviots 
is  as  inviohkte  as  that  of  two  Continental  nationi^  as  fitr  as  accent 
and  dialect  are  concerned. 

I  happened  to  drop  a  penny  into  one  of  those  *'penny«in-the- 
slot "  machines  which  adorn  our  country  rail  way -station,  when,  to  my 
surprise,  my  penny  was  returned.  In  my  astonishment  I  turned  to 
a  little  boy  of  the  parish  who  had  swallowed  I  don't  know  how 
many  ''standards  "  of  the  educational  milk  purveyed  by  the  village 
Board  school,  and  asked  him  if  he  could  ej^laia  why  the  machine 
had  returned  my  penny  to  me  ? 

"  Ye*ve  kickit  a  goal,"  replied  the  boy  joyfully. 

He  meant  that,  when  the  ball  in  the  mabhine  which  I  had  set  in 
motion  rolled  between  the  goal-posts,  the  machine  dropped  out  the 
pemny^-natoially  a  somewhat  rare  event 

It  is  to  the  wording  of  this  boy's  reply  that  I  desire  attention* 
Here  we  have  a  wdl*ti«tned  Scottish  Board  Sdiod  boy  in  the  year 
of  Grace  1902  employing,  not  the  orthodox  English  language  of 
1902,  but  an  ancient  and,  some  would  think,  obsolete  tongue  spoken 
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centuries  ago,  and  which  is  spoken  still,  not  by  the  ignocanti  aged 
and  d^arting^  but  by  wdl-edocated  cfaikheo,  die  men  and  umai 
ol  the  lutufe;  Of  what  nsei  aome  would  ask,  are  achools  if  tiieir 
adiolan  goon  speakii^  the  Boyish  language  In  the  same  dialectal 
iridi  the  same  broad  accent  as  their  ftthen  did  genemtions  ago? 

Tom  to  the  boy's  words  again.  The  word  **ye*  b  the  ancient 
and  now  obsolete  alternative  for  "you. '  It  is  used  in  the  Bible,  m 
Shakespeare  and  in  Milton.  Indeed,  one  Biblical  text  contams  both 
forms:  "Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you.**  This 
was  sixteenth-century  English  ;  but,  as  the  boy  proved,  the  w<^d 
''ye''  is  still  in  general  use  for  "you"  in  the  Scottish  Lov- 
lands. 

Again,  the  use  of  "kickit"  for  "kicked"  is  thoroughly  SooCcii, 
the  monosyllable  being  preferred  in  English  pronunciation.  •*Bakit,* 
**killit,''  <«seni^''  aie  Scotch  ibfms  fbr  *«baked,"  ''killed*  and 
"sold." 

The  mystery  is,  I  repeat,  that  these  extremely  old-world  fixau  ' 
of  speech  flhoald  be  tised  by  educated  country  boys  in  Scotland 
to-day,  after  all  the  efforts  of  School  Boards  and  "  H.M  Inspectors 
of  Schools"  to  ensure  the  correct  speaking  of  the  English  language 
throughout  at  least  that  comparatively  small  island  known  as  Great 
Britain. 

Take  another  instance  of  Lowland  Scotch.  One  Lowlander  is 
offering  another  a  quantity  of  wool  all  of  the  same  quality,  where- 
upon his  friend  remonstmtes  with  him  :  "  Oo  waled  oo,  but  no' s' 
ae  oa**  (We  selected  wool,  but  not  all  one  kind  of  wool). 
The  first  ''oo"  signifies  we^**  and  sounds  like  Ae  French  ''noos.*' 
This  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  Scottish  veision  of  EnglSsfa  as  qKsken 
to>day  in  Roxburghshire,  and  which  must  be  unintelligible  to  the 
stranger.  I  venture  to  say  that  nowhere  throughout  all  His  Majesty's 
dominions  is  that  august  creation,  the  English  language,  treated  with 
less  ceremony  than  in  the  rural  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
The  result  is  that,  at  least  in  these  parts,  language  is  beint^  employed 
and  pronounced  to-day  very  much  as  it  was  in  tlie  time  of  Shake- 
speare, that  no  progress  is  being  made  in  its  employment,  and  that,  as 
far  as  the  future  can  be  judged  from  the  present  and  the  past,  the 
so-called  "  English  "  spoken  in  the  rural  parts  of  England  and  Soof* 
land  a  hwidred  years  hence  will  be  spoken  with  the  same  accent 
and  with  many  of  the  peculiar  local  terms  whidi  we  know  to-dsj, 
and  which  the  countiy-bred  Shakespeare  knew  and  used  in  his  time^ 
and  probably  generations  before  him  knew  and  used  alsa 

A  remarkable  feature  of  our  Scottish  people  is  that,  however 
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penurious  they  may  be^  however  iinwilling  to  spend  even  a  su^enoe 
if  they  can  help  it,  they  in  large  numbers  refuse  to  accept  the 
gratuitous  services  of  the  Established  Church  and  prefer  at  con- 
siderable  cost  to  set  up  and  maintain  *'  kirks  o'  their  ain."  This 
would  not  be  so  remarkable  if  the  Established  Church  were  not  a 
Presbyterian  Church  ;  but  seeing  that  its  tenets,  its  services  and  its 
aspect,  to  any  but  the  most  expertly  critical  eye,  are  precisely 
fntnilar  to  those  of  the  other  Presbyterian  Churches  supported  by 
Uie  voiuntaiy  offerings  of  Dissenters,  the  action  of  the  latter  becomes 
a  stvpriaiiig  sacrifice.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  Dissenten  are 
often  poorer  than  the  supportefs  of  the  Establishment^  and  we  airive 
at  a  singular  feature  In  the  Scottish  character ;  vi2«y  Uiat  a  veiy  huge 
body  of  Scots  win  not  grudge  money  spent  on  ecclesiastical  services 
of  theur  own,  whilst  they  deddedly  object  to  take  advantage  ot 
precisely  similar  services  gratuitously  afforded  them  by  the  State. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  history  of  Scotland  is  an  ecclesiastical 
history.  ** Why  is  Scotland  Radical?"  has  often  been  asked.  The 
key  is  to  be  found  in  the  intense  love  of  independence  shown,  and 
the  serious  sacrifices  made  by  so  many  Scots  in  founding  and 
maintaining  "  kirks  o'  their  ain/'  The  men  who  thus  sever  them* 
selves  from  the  State  Church  sever  themsdves  also  from  the 
Conservative  party,  which  has  always  si^)ported  State  Churches* 
Our  district  is  Unionist  at.  present ;  but  why  ?  Kot  because  it  sup- 
ports the  State  Church,  but  because  it  is  opposed  to  Irish  Home 
Rule.  But  for  the  Home  Rule  question,  it  would  have  gone 
Liberal. 

There  is  a  permanent  democratic  and  levelling  feeling  in  Scotl  uid, 
which  furthers  Liberalism  and  destroys  Conservatism.  In  Scotland 
one  man  is  considered  to  be  as  goo  d  as  another ;  and  if  one  man  is 
more  successful  than  another,  it  is  set  down  not  to  his  superior 
ability,  but  to  the  belief  that  he  has  had  betteropportunity  of  success. 
Tell  a  poor  Scot  of  the  Croesus-like  wealth  of  his  fellow-Scot,  Andrew 
Carnegie^  and  be  will  only  smile  condescendingly  and  remark,  Ay, 
he  had  grawnd  opportunities." 

The  ambition  of  a  Scot  is  as  boundless  as  bis  imagination.  Well 
educated,  healthy  and  eneigetic,  he  knows  no  limits  to  his  amhitioni 
and  by  the  exercise  of  thrift,  industry  and  intelligence  ftequently 
finds  himself  superior  to  his  competitors  out  of  Scotland.  If  he 
returns  home  with  a  fortune,  his  neighbours  do  not  regard  him  as 
cleverer  or  greater  than  they  are ;  they  only  remark  tliat  he  had  the 
"opportunity  "  to  make  his  fortune,  and  made  it. 

Men  who  are  gardeners  or  grooms  in  our  district  are  sometimes 
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nearly  related  to  millionaires  in  America.  The  latter  left  Scotland 
poor,  thrifty,  active,  intelligent— they  had  "grawod  opportunitia" 
there — they  became  miUiooaires— t^i/<i  tout ! 

Ai  old  families  are  disappearing  in  our  district  and  as  new  laiids 
axe  taking  their  places  the  democratic  feeling  just  lefierred  to 
becomcB  moie  and  more  intense;  And  there  has  been  a  woDdott 
UealHip  of  old  fiuniUes  an  Sootiand  dttring  cocipaiatlfdy  noot 
jreara.  I  have  loioim  a  fiunily  who  hddao  estate  siiioe  their  anooUff 
hobnobbed  with  James  V.  (fiither  of  Maiy  Stoait)  lose  it  bf  i» 
prudence  quite  recently.  I  haire  known  another  family,  who  fir 
six  hundred  years  had  an  estate  renowned  in  Scottish  song,  lost  it 
the  other  day  by  the  last  laird  breaking  the  entail. 

Not  very  long  ago  the  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  Roxburgh  families 
lost  his  fine  estate  by  dabbling  in  scientific  agriculture.  Not  long m 
the  representative  of  one  of  the  oldest  Linlithgow  families  lo5t  his 
equally  fine  estate  by  making  iron  implements.  How  does  it  come  to 
pass  that  we  are  seeing  the  end  of  things  ?  How  did  these  femilies 
manage  to  keep  their  estates  for  centuries,  and  why  are  these  estates 
gone  tan  them  in  these  hitter  days?  Is  there  somethiiig  ieooodt^ 
and  destnictive  m  the  veiy  atmospheie  of  die  ninsleenth  and  tiicfltirtk 
centuries?  As  we  are  proceding  towards  the  end  of  all  tfan^  » 
the  dissolution  of  old  estates  preceding  diat  of  dw  nntveise  itsdf? 

Scottish  Borderers  are  celebrated  for  their  honesty  and  indfr 
pcndence.  Craft  and  subserviency  are  associated  (often  unjustly) 
with  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  But  the  very  honesty  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  Borderer  lead  to  strangers  occasionally  resenting 
his  plainness  of  manner  and  perfect  indifference  to  rank.  The 
oily  politeness  (and  falseness)  of  the  courtier  is  not  to  be  found  oa 
the  Scottish  Borders ;  instead  of  that  there  is  a  simple,  straight- 
forward}  thoroughly  honesty  but  also  thoroughly  unvarnished*  bearing 
»the  proud  independence  of  a  Bums  or  a  Garble— which  made  tfae 
fonner  eicbttm : 

Is  there  for  honest  Poverty 

That  hangs  his  bead,  an  a'  that  ? 
The  oowaid  sUve— we  pass  him  by. 

We  dare  be  poor  Ibr  a' Ihit  I 
For  a' that,  an' a*  that, 

0«r  toil  obscure,  an'  a'  that, 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 

The  Maa*i  the  fowd  £off  a' UmL 

The  Englishman  is  said  to  take  his  pleasure  sadly.  The  Soottii^ 
Lowlander  of  the  humbler  cUsses  certainly  does.  I  have  seeo  * 
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supper  given  to  a  iarge  number  of  representatives  of  the  latter 
which  closely  resembled  a  funeral  feast,"  so  grave  and  silent  was 
everyone.  I  have  been  present  at  a  ball  given  to  the  tenants  of  a 
Uuffd  on  his  wedding  day  when,  from  9  p.m.  to  4  A.ii.»  danoe  followed 
dance  with  as  nmch  regularity  and  seriousness  as  if  some  awfiil  Power 
would  punish  the  slightest  pause  or  iuntest  sign  of  mirth.  All 
danced— giey-haiied  fathers  and  matrons,  strapping  bds  and  winsome 
lassies — ^yet  undertaken  could  not  have  been  more  grave  and  busfngss* 
like.  Severs!  lads  had  provided  themselves  with  little  hooks  entitled 
M  Fashionable  Dandn^**  and  the  danceis  were  regulated  by  their 
rules  as  absoiutely  as  the  players  at  a  game  of  golf  or  football  would 
be  by  printed  laws. 

Some  scornful  Southron  once  remaiked  that  a  Scotsman  never 
"lets  himself  go"  until  he  has  had  a  glass  or  two  of  whisky.  Well, 
my  grave  and  reverent  dancers  never  "let  themselves  go  "  and  never 
had  recourse  to  whisky.  The  dance  occurred  in  the  county  where 
Robbie  Bums  "let  himself  go"  much  too  frequently  for  his  own  welfare, 
yet  I  was  glad  to  see  that  his  successors,  the  farmers  and  ploughmen 
of  the  present  day,  had  not  Robbie's  supreme  failing.  There  was  a  tent 
outside,  where  whisky  and  other  refreshments  could  be  had,  but 
those  who  resorted  there  were  well-known  thirsty  characterst  men 
who  did  not  danoe^  and  were  not  the  peasantry  of  which  the  county 
was  proud* 

Are  we  to  suppose,  then,  that  mirth  and  hilarity  are  foreign  or 
unknown  to  the  Lowland  Scots?  Far  ftom  it.  Just  as  frost-bound 
Heda  contains  within  its  bosom  inettinguishaUe  fires^  which,, 
bieakiqg  forth  at  intervals^  cast  a  luddy  glow  all  around,  so  the 
Lowland  Scot  is  lull  of  humour,  sentiment  and  mirth,  which  well  up 
every  now  and  then.  He  does  not  talk  mudi,  because  he  thinks  a 
great  deal,  but  when  he  does  talk  he  is  worth  listening  ta  Heisthe 
very  antipodes  of  the  London  Cockney,  whose  chatter  is  as  empty 
as  it  is  incessant 

I  fancy  the  reason  why  Englishmen  have  failed  to  appreciate 
Scottish  humour  is  simply  because  they  have  failed  either  to  elicit  or 
understand  it.  Seated  in  a  compartment  of  the  train  bearing  them 
North,  they  behold  entering  it  some  lantern-jawed  Scotsman  with 
high  cheek-bones  and  portentously  grave  visage.  Rather  than 
disturb  him  they  would  infinitely  prefer  to  sit  silent  ;  but  if  they  have 
to  address  him  they  only  get  in  reply  a  few  monosyllables  in  an 
accent  which  is  as  strange  as  it  is  grating.  Let,  however,  another 
Scotsman  come  in,  and  watch  how  the  one  apparently  fossil  monster 
thaws  and  dmws  out  the  other.  No  piping  English  now  is  used, 
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only  the  strong  guttonl  Scotch ;  yet  soon  the  lantern  jaws  moN^ 
the  porteotously  grave  features  relax,  and  tlie  high  dieek-boos  ■ 
fofin  the  ootlien  of  a  huge  aichiiig  grin  which  lighteu  19  ik  J 
countenances  of  hoth  Sootsmea  By- and-by  stories  begin  tobetbU  I 
in  language  unintdUgible  to  Uie  Southrons^  who  cannot  thodoR  Q 
appreciate  them,  and  who  consequently  arrive  at  the  sUtpsBter  I 
erroneous  conclusion  that  Scotsmen  can  neither  understand  norsik  ■ 
a  joke.    Any  man  who  says  this  must  never  have  read  Walter  Scoct, 
that  Prince  of  Lowlandcrs,  or  "  Mansie  Wauch,    or  Professor 
Aytoun's  i?Vimitablc  tales  in  "Blackwood."    Neither  can  be  hirj 
gauged  Burns  s  infinite  humour,  nor  made  the  acquaintance  of  Dec 
Ramsay's  '  Stories  of  Scottish  Life  and  Character^"  the  laciettR- 
pertory  of  the  kind  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Much  courtesy  and  coosideiation  are  observed  by  Lowhrder> 
in  addressing  one  another  if  strangers.  The  terms  **iid) '  ^ 
«* gentleman"  are  then  substituted  for  ''man"  and  **wom&n,'tft 
polite  rejoinder  is  desired.  Having  asked  a  Loiriander  to  ibd  otf 
where  a  certain  peasant  was  to  be  found  who  could  open  a  gtfe  far 
me,  he  replied,  ^  I  must  ask  the  lady  yonder,"  pointing  to  a  ooaotry 
woman  standing  at  a  cottage  door.  Thereupon  he  called  to  he, 
*'Can  you  kmdly  tell  us  where  the  gentleman  is  who  opens  the  gatcit 

 ?'*   We  were  at  once  courteously  directed  to  where  thepeasan' 

was.  Now,  an  ignorant  tourist  would  probably  have  asked  for  the 
"man,"  not  the  "gentleman,"  and  instead  of  getting  the  rep: 
regarding  the  gate  which  he  expected,  he  might  have  been  iiini^" 
subjected,  mere  Scotorum^  to  an  interrogation,  such  a^  "And  «^ 
mi<dit  jw  be  wantin'  wi*  the  yett^  I  wunner  ?  " 

When  Lowlanders  are  on  theur  IP's  and  Q's,  and  either  wish  to  be 
very  civil  or  very  dignified,  they  use  the  English  laqgiu^  ^ 
employ  an  English  accent ;  but  when  quite  at  theur  ease  or  gM 
vent  to  their  feelings  they  employ  Scotch  with  a  breadth  and  Wgwr 
which  shows  th:U  ii  is  iheir  native  tongue. 

Sir  Waller  Scott  said  that  every  Scot  had  his  pedigree,  an<^ 
course  every  Highlaader  bearing  the  name  of  a  clan  belongs,  how- 
ever distantly,  to  his  chiefs  family.    In  the  case  of  the  ScoWi'  I 
Lowlanders  there  are  very  old  families  which  are  still  peasant  pro  1 
prietors,  but  which  go  hack  to  a  remote  antiquity.   The  strsA^ 
who  buys  or  rents  the  mansion  house  adjoining  their  htHs  ^  \ 
perties  may  be  very  wealthy  and  live  comparativdy  in  gtest  ^ 
bat  he  is  but  a  ^'creature  of  a  day"  compared  with  men  «lt^ 
iamilies  have  lived  on  their  own  properties  suice  die  days  «^  \ 
as  Border  reavett  they  harried  the  lands  of  <9ieir^aiild  cntflieii^  < 
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England"  or  marched  with  the  Lowland  lads  to  Bannockbum  or 
Flodden. 

Other  properties  may  change  hands ;  theirs  do  noL  And  what 
diangies  do  occur  in  noal  districts  ammig  landed  proprietors  I  I 
picked  up  accidentally  a  well-executed  map  of  a  Border  county  of 
Scotland  surveyed  in  1840,  only  sixty-three  years  ago,  yet  within  that 
short  time  I  found,  on  looking  over  the  names  of  proprietors  printed 
on  thu  map,  tliat  about  70  per  cent,  of  the  gentlemen's  seats  liad 
changed  hands. 

In  Roman  Catholic  countries  enthusiasm  shows  itself  by  people 
flocking  to  churches  and  singing  l^e  Dcums.  Although  the  Scottish 
Borderer  abhors  Popery,  his  enthusiasm  still  runs  in  the  old 
religious  channel.  The  festivities  attending  the  Coronation  of  King 
Edward  VII.  took  the  shape  in  Scottish  Border  towns  of  religious 
servioei  of  prayer,  praise,  and  sermon,  after  which  the  inevitable 
coUectidn  was  taken.  I  remember  at  a  huge  gathering  of  village 
children  asking  their  conductor,  a  working  man,  to  get  them  to  give 
us  a  cheerful  song.  The  man  pondered  «  whiles  and  I  again  asked 
him  if  he  could  suggest  something  lively  which  the  children  might 
sing.  The  mati  thought  once  more,  and  al  last  replied,  "Wed,  sir, 
I'm  thinkin'  they  micht  sing  ye  a  Doxology." 

Although  the  Scot  has  by  the  teaching  of  generations  become 
peimcated  with  religious  influence,  the  risin;:^'  generation  of  younor 
Scots  do  not  seem  so  fond  of  church-going  as  their  fathers  were  and 
are.  I  see  multitudes  of  them  loitering  about  the  fields  and  high- 
ways on  Sundays,  instead  of  '*gangin'  til  the  kirk,"  or  scudding  along 
the  roads  on  their  cydes^  regardless  of  the  brassy  boom  of  Scottish 
church  bells.  The  bicyde  has  certainly  cut  into  the  minister's 
flock  and,  by  carrying  his  youths  off  miles  away  from  his  parish, 
given  them  a  feeling  of  freedom  on  Sunday  which  they  never 
previously  experienced.  Cycling  on  Sunday  is  not  regarded  as 
Sabbath  breaking  ia  Scotland,  for  it  is  used  for  church-going  even 
by  church  officials. 

However  careless  Scottish  youths  may  occasionally  appear  to  be 
of  what  are  called  "Sabbath  ordinances,"  they  are  very  particular 
not  to  indulge  in  "  week-day  recreations  "  on  Sundays.  Londoners 
may  play  golf  and  tennis  on  Sunday,  but  the  young  Scottish  Borderer 
dn^  on  that  day  fishing  and  football— the  sports  to  which  he  is 
most  passionately  attached;  He  simply  loais  about  on  Sunday, 
doing  nothing  in  particular,  neither  turning  it  into  a  week-day  nor 
into  a  day  of  dinich^goin(^  and  gloomy  meditations,  as  his  Puritan 
'foie&tfam  did.  For  fheie  waa  a  time^  before  England  bestowed 
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Puritanism   on   Scotland,  when  Sabbatarianism  did  not  eoven 

Scotland  as  it  did  afterwards.   John  Knox  was  from  all  accouots  . 

ndtliar  a  Puritan  nor  a  Sabbnttiiian,  and  the  jpoung  Bordm  seens  1 

rehiming  to  the  Jolm  KiKwrian  pie-Paiitiii  qrHem  of  Sunday  obaen-  | 

Tbm  ii  not  mach  fintemtty  imoqg  Hie  dUfefent  eccWi^  I 
lectt  of  the  Bofdcn.  On  my  lemaiking  to  a  mmistrr  dat  we  me 
not  to  have  the  Genend  Assembly  of  a  rival  sect  in  Edmhnglklkt 

year,  he  replied,  "  You're  well  rid  of  tiiem  !  *  At  my  oAer  or 
another  minister  was  inveighing  against  the  Episcopal  Churdi  flf 
Scotland  for  taking  the  lairds  away  from  the  Presbyterian  Cburcia. 
However  strongly  established  Episcopacy  may  be  in  England,  v: 
was  long  ago  disestablished  in  Scotland,  where  its  churches  are  bai 
Dissenting  chapels.  They  commonly  go  under  the  name  of  "  English 
Chapelf,"  as  if  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland  had  not  exited 
then  since  the  days  of  that  modem  Solomon,  King  Jasue  1  fit 
most  Scottish  people  have  got  it  into  their  heads  that  Fkeshyl^^ 
is  the  only  ism  which  can  or  oui^t  to  east  in  Scotiandii  snddK 
descendants  of  Jenny  Geddes  may  be  fowid  in  every  paiiA. 
^  same  time^  the  Episcopal  Chmch,  small  thotigh  it  be^  is  po- 
portionately  making  the  most  progress  of  any  in  Scotland 

Most  Ikirder  towns  fairly  bristle  with  churches  of  all  denomini-  j 
tions,  and  Sunday  is  to  many  Borderers  the  liveliest  day  in  the  week,  ' 
*'  Hae  yc  ony  relaxations  here?"  asked  a  man  on  entering  a  Bor(ier 
town.    "  Ay,  there's  Doctor  preachin'  on  Sabbaths." 

And  the  joy  of  "gangia'  to  ane's  ain  kirk  1 "  I  have  known  a 
man  willingly  travel  many  miles  every  Sunday  in  order  to  attend  his 
own  conventicle  and  ^'sit  under''  his  own  minister.  Yet  tbe 
seakms  chtuch^goer  is  becoming  scarcer  as  the  older  geneisiK*  \ 
^  disappears,  and  a  younger  genemtion  is  rising  less  indined  "to 
attend  ocdinanoesi''  having  no  fear  of  the  nunisler  or  ddsn  befiff^ 
their  eyes.  Even  that  antique  figure,  the  subject  of  so  many  joke^ 
«*  the  elder  at  the  plate  " — that  dour-looking  individual,  clad  in  nistf 
black,  standing  statue-like  before  the  great  gaping  plate  ftiU  ^ 
pennies — is  disappearing,  for  collections  are  being  taken  in  re^rt^ 
bags  at  the  end  of  the  service.  And  that  grand  old  instniment  of 
extOKtioni  the  ladle,"  a  sort  of  wooden  plough  propelled  by  ban(f 
along  the-  book -board,  which  a  Prince  of  Wales  is  said  to  hare 
upset  at  Ckathieb  being  unused  to  such  implements  in  church—^ 
has  departed  never  to  retum. 

Since  patronage  was  abolished  in .  the  appmntment  of  ptii^ 
mintsteis  (who  ate  now  elected  by  the  membeis  of  the  oongre^itioB) 
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very  fierce  battles  have  been  and  are  being  fought  In  one  Border 
polish  the  "  upper  ten  ^  declared  for  a  mimster  who  was  a  candidate. 
Instantly  the  commonalty  of  the  congregation  took  fire  and,  mainly 
to  spite  the  *^  upper  ten,**  dected  a  much  inferior  man.  Christian 
love  and  charity  are  not  oonspicoous  in  the  contested  dections  of. 
Scotch  ministers. 

Ecclesiastical  rules  often  lead  to  trouble.  A  man  expected  to  be 
made  an  elder  of  his  church,  but  on  finding  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  being  appointed,  he  shook  the  dust  of  his  old  sanctuary  off  his 
feet  and  became  a  leading  man  in  the  church  of  a  rival  denomination. 
Another  man  committed  a  sin  which  his  kirk  session  could  not 
condone.  They  gave  him  the  option  of  the  cutty  stool''  (public 
repentance)  or  resignation.  He  preferred  the  latter  course  and. 
joined  a  rival  sect  The  sin  he  had  committed  was  not  drunkenness 
— that  miglit  have  been  condoned,  for  the  "auld  callants"  of  the 
Borders  are  often  as  devoted  to  John  Barleycorn  as  to  church* 
going.  Indeed,  one  Uend  of  good  Scots  whisky  is  known  as  The 
Auld  YMl^  and  no  one  tsoflSsnded. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  of  SherifT-substitutes  on  the  Borders 
is  connected  with  Poaching  prosecutions.  There  is  a  considerable 
fraternity  of  Lowlanders  addicted  to  both  poaching  and  drinking, 
the  one  vice  being  as  incurable  as  the  other.  Their  lives  consist  of 
one  endless  round  of  poaching,  drinking,  prison — poaching,  drink- 
ing, prison.  At  times,  however,  they  sell  their  fish,  rabbits  or  game, 
and  get  paid  without  being  caught  When  they  catch  trout  or 
salmon  they  send  them  by  post  to  some  English  firm  (one  in  < 
Manchester  was  mentioned  to  me),  and  monqr  is  remitted  and  no 
questions  are  asked. 

How  long  is  this  debasing  round  of  "poaching,  drinking^ 
prison/'  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  in  a  country  boasting  of  civilisation 
and  Chrtstiantty  ?  Was  ever  a  "  mission  to  poachers "  proposed  by 
any  of  the  churches  which  jostle  each  other  in  the  lowland  towns 
in  their  e/rorts  to  save  sinners  from  the  error  of  their  ways?  There 
have  been  "  missions  to  cabmen  "  and  "  missions  to  navvies,"  yet 
the  hfe  of  a  cabman  or  a  navvy  is  respectable,  and  is  not,  like  that  of 
a  poacher,  simply  a  round  of  "poaching,  drinking,  prison."  A 
cabman  or  a  nawy  is  usually  a  hard-working  man  engaged  in  a 
most  useful  and  honourable  occupation.  The  typical  poacher  is  a 
lazy,  loafing  lout,  who  supports  himself  by  poaching  rather  than  by 
honest  industiy,  who  drinks  the  proceeds  of  his  ill*gotten  gains,  and 
who  when  caught  poaching  goes  to  prison. 

I  wonder  what  the  intelligent  foreigner  thinks  when  he  sees^  as  he 
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to  EdiDbufgh  to  be  Incuoeimtod  there.  Fkobably  be  oonomitbt 


Scotland  is  a  pecalkrly  crimmal  oonntiy.    Yet  these  mtdad  i 

prisoners  are  chiefly  poachers,  going,  perhaps  for  the  hundredth  time,  i 
to  the  Gallon  Gaol,  to  be  returned  to  Tweed  orTc\*iot  in  due  course  | 
stronger  and  heaUliu  r  than  ever  (because  kept  from  tinak),  ready  I 
once  more  to  {)]>  their  hazardous  but  enthralling  vocation,  kit  \ 
they  beyond  the  reach  of  the  churches,  and  is  that  the  reason  vi^  ^ 
there  never  has  been  any  "  mission  to  poachers  "  ? 

And  the  poacher's  wife  and  children — ^what  erulless  degradittn 
most  be  tbein  I  The  head  of  the  houses  when  riot -engaged  a 
illegal  acts,  is  drinking  or  m  prison.  What  a  lUe  for  bis  wtfe  t» 
beer,  what  a  training  for  hb  children  I  Can  we  be  sniprised  tfciit 
the  wile  also  becomes  a  dnuikard,  that  the  poacher's  sons  beonae 
poachers  like  thdr  father,  or  that  his  daughtecs  sink  beyond  redun? 
Thus  one  evil  generation  breeds  another,  and  the  race  of  poad*B 
is  indefinitely  prolonged,  to  the  breaking  of  laws,  the  disturbance  ' 
of  the  country,  the  filling  of  priioas,  and  the  degenerac\'  of  mankind 

The  army  of  poachers  permanently  garrisons  the  Scottish  Lor- 
lands.    There  is,  however,  another,  a  moving  army,  which  passeJ 
through  the  Borders  without  cease.   This  is  the  grand  army  cf  ! 
Tramps.   There  must  be  thousands  and  thousands  of  men^  women 
and  children  in  this  army,  moving  ever  forward,  as  if  the  cttise  d 
the  Wandering  Jew  rested  on  them.  Where  they  come  ^ 
whither  fStnef  are  bound,  no  one  asks  or  cares.  All  that  the  psin^ 
authorities  want  is  to  get  them  out  of  their  respective  parishes 
qnidtly  as  possible,  for  they  are  a  dangerous  and  immoral  cb^  , 
stealing,  drinking,  and  causing  breaches  of  the  peace  wherever  they g^.  ^ 

Mr.  Haldane,  K.C.,  M.P.,  brou-ht  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  this  army 
of  tramps,  but  bewildered,  I  suppose,  with  the  complexity  of  the 
sul)jcct,  he  dropped  the  Bill.  He  is  the  only  one  I  ever  heard 
who  grappled  with  the  question  in  a  serious  and  practical  manner, 
for  the  good  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  convert  the  Jew  and  c)othe 
the  negro  seem  unaware  of  the  vast  moving  mass  of  wretchedness 
gliding  moning,  noon  and  night  through  their  chnich-bristluV 
towns  and  past  their  cosy  country-houses— «  horde  of  Britisb-boio 
men,  women  and  childroi,  with  souls  as  good  as  the  Jcw^  ^ 
raiment  as  scanty  as  the  iwfgK^n^  prowling  like  beasts  of  prey, 
knowing  where  they  may  by  thdr  heads,  and  inrecognised  bysi7 
Christian  society  whatsoever. 

We  spoke  of  a  "  mission  to  poachers."   A  "mission  to  tramps 
seems  quite  as  necessary.   How  horri^ed  the  good  ladies  and  gentle' 
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men  we  haveiefened  to  would  be  if  diqr  ^  about  the  anny  of 
tnunps  which  ceaselessly  passes  over  every  highway  between  John 
o^  Groat's  and  Land's  End ;  if  thqr  luiew  that  the  male  tiamp  is  as 
polygamous  as  a  Mormon,  and  olUn  carries  about  with  him  three  or 

four  wives  and  a  dozen  children ;  if  they  knew  that  marriage  and 
morals,  religion  and  education,  are  to  tramps  unknown  ;  if  they  knew 
that  theft,  drunkenness,  and  rapine  are  the  iramp 's  daily  round  of 
life,  and  that  murder  does  not  daunt  them,  if  necessary  for  burglary ; 
if  they  knew  tliat  a  vast  herd  of  wild  beasts  in  the  shape  of  British 
men,  women  and  children,  none  of  whom  know  either  the  fear  or 
the  love  of  God,  is  daily  roaming  over  a  land  which  sends  millions 
annually  abroad  to  convert  heathen  infinitely  more  religious  and 
respectable  than  the  godless  pariahs  who  infest  our  own  country 
roads  and  villages. 

This  is  a  more  serious  question  than  many  suppose.  Polygamoua 
tiamps  inflict  upon  the  community  a  mass  of  children  born  in  crimes 
nursed  in  ciime^  and  trained  to  crime  Thus  the  army  of  tramps  \% 
a  hugs  breeding-ground  of  crime.  How  long  is  our  Government: 
to  stand  idly  by  and  allow  this  great  seed-plot  of  crime  to  remaiik 
ondistuibed  ?  These  Tramp*cfaildren»  bom  in  hedgerows,  weaned  on 
drink,  and  trained  to  steal,  are  destined  to  disturbonr  homes, occupy 
our  police,  and  fill  our  gaols  for  the  next  generation.   Is  there  to  be- 
no  stop  put  to  this  ?   No  doubt,  Foreign  politics  have  great  attractions 
for  any  Government,  and  must  be  attended  to ,  but  Home  jjoliucs, 
like  Home  missions,  ought  to  come  first,  and  until  our  country  is 
purged  of  this  vast,  debasing,  demoralising  army  of  tramps,  no  British 
Government  can  be  held  to  have  done  all  that  it  might  have  done 
for  the  safety,  honour  and  welfare  of  Britain. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Scottish  Borderland  is  f  ar  excellence  the* 
land  of  Romance.  It  is  not  merely  that  its  ruined  abbeys,  castles 
and  towers  speak  with  the  voice  of  history  and  tradition.  There  is 
not  a  bill,  rocfcy  or  stream  which  has  not  its  ancient  ballad  or  legend. 
There  ia  not  a  catm>  mound,  or  dell  which  does  not  invoke  stories 
of  heroesi  battles  or  fairies.  Even  to  thia  day  a  halo  of  mystery 
hoveis  over  the  Scottish  Borderbudy  and  things  occur  there  which 
do  not  occur  elsewhere. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  of  seeing  a  huntsman  passing  over  his  lands 
at  Abbotsfocd  and  vanbhing  into  thin  air  as  he  eagerly  followed  his 
movements.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  about  the  pbce  where  this 
huntsman  disappeared ;  nothing,  for  example,  like  a  ddl  sacred  to 
fairies,  a  class  of  persons  said  to  be  particularly  sensitive  to  the 
intru:>ion  of  mortali>.    Two  friends  of  my  own  were  walking  in  the 
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Me^jctte,  ihroogb  viikfa  tiielmk  AIv^  It  was  about  7  o'dod 

<B  A  Scpcembis  cVir«.jig  •  c^cz:  two  Ladies  remarked  a.  hone* 

rM^.r>^  .s.:,nrvg  tTjf  top  di  the  Faifj  Dean.  Oesiring  to  know  «ho 
tjiii  cocSd  be,  as  tise  appeaxance  of  a  horseman  there  was  mo>t 
c;rrjsuai,  uii^  rapidly  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Dean ,  but,  lo the 
had  Tuu^bed,  and  tiie  fidd  tlim^  which  he  must  hife 

of  QO  ooooetfaBcnt  00  his  part,  vb 


k  a  «cM  and  mIiiI  pile^  vidi  ii 
todothttid  KiMiithmm  boUm 


di^,  aad  wBiCMlMllBd  lo  Ihc  cttdoiBic  imiOBudiiig  tfic 

by  az»  0^  vocnan,  who  then  left  them.  They  had  not  been  loos 
withiL  the  eodcsure  wben  they  he^^d  ^  load  knocking.  Thinking 
it  nugh^  be  the  oJd  woi&aii.  the  gentleman  ran  to  the  door,  but  found 
it  open  and  no  one  ihere.  Retracing  his  steps,  he  prcxjeeded  iowards 
die  Castle,  when  the  knockiog  began  again.  He  and  his  wife  en- 
deawwed  to  i&com  ihe  cause  of  this  raitterioas  sound,  and 
looked  in  evajifcectioG,  bat  ONiki  fiod  nothhig.  Before  dieyleft 
the  GMde  the  tmibk  knoittv  m  reoewed  m  third  tim^aDdtb^ 
that  iseiqg  ol  atve  whioh  one  knows  when  fafoq^ 
lo  fitte  widk  en  niAlliOMied  uijsleij  in  n  nnned 
of  Crigbcfal  ■wories  end  amid  toROondingi  of 


It  was  this  witchery  of  romance,  legend  and  ballad,  added  to 
sccT.dr;.  Lc  l^vcJ,  which  caiisod  Sir  Wilier  Scott  to  make  the  ScotteU 
Borderland  his  home  And  he  broughi  10  it  the  finest  intelligence, 
the  grandest  imagination  and  the  raciest  humour  Scodand  ever  pro- 
duced. He  is  the  High-prie^  of  the  Scottish  Borders.  As  there 
is  not  a  road  be  had  not  traversed,  a  monnlatn  be  had  not  scaled, 
or  a  ruin  be  hod  not  studied,  so  his  gmt  Sfiirit  fiUs  the  whole 
Bovdeiluidt  axid  men  om  hitt  enddek^  cesdc^  low  evl 
es  if  the         nuniiel  we  not  deed,  bat  slill  alhe 
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ONB  of  the  privileges  ftttacfaing  to  that  otherwise  father  empty 
commodity,  Fame,  is  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth.  One's 

own  great-grandfather,  or  one's  cousin  a  few  times  removed,  is  in 
most  cases  a  mere  nonentity,  while  a  favourite  author — dead,  it  may 
be,  centuries  ago — is  a  real  and  living  friend.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  say  exactly  how  such  an  impression  grows,  so  many  and  so 
subtle  are  the  influences  which  mould  it.  We  may  judge  a  man 
fxom  his  worksy  we  may  form  our  opinion  of  him  from  what  others 
have  said  or  written  about  him»  or  we  may  think  we  hear  htm 
speaking  in  his  letters.  . 

How  truly  and  how  much  the  character  of  a  man  is  revealed  in 
his  writmgs  wiU  probably  always  remain  a  more  or  less  debatable  ^ 
point  So  much  depends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  writer.  Steele 
would  never  have  shared  Browning's  honor  of  the  inquisitive  minds 
which  expect  a  man  to  "  unlock  his  heart  with  a  sonnet  key " — a 
horror  which  would  make  us  inclined  to  shrink  from  all  such  prying 
were  it  not  that  Browning  himseU  in  the  end  authorised  the  publica- 
tion of  his  love-letters. 

It  is  indeed  almost  impossible  to  dissociate  a  man  from  the 
thoughts  he  utters.  "  He  may  be  full  of  inconsistencies  elsewhere," 
says  Hazlittt  "  but  he  is  himself  in  his  books.  ...  An  author's 
appearance  or  his  actions  may  not  square  with  his  theories  or 
d^cripdons,  but  his  mind  is  seen  in  his  writings*  as  his  lace  is  in 
the  glass.  .  .  •  Let  me^  then,  conjure  the  gentle  reader,  who  has 
ever  felt  an  attachment  to  books,  not  hastily  to  divorce  them  from 
their  authors.  Whatever  love  or  reverence  nuiy  be  due  to  the  one 
is  equally  owing  to  the  other.  The  volume  we  prize  may  be  little, 
old,  shabbily  bound,  an  imperfect  copy,  .  .  .  but  whatever  there  is 
of  truth  or  good,  or  of  proud  consolation  or  of  cheering  hope,  in  the 
one,  all  this  existed  in  a  greater  degree  in  the  imagination  and 
the  heart  and  brain  of  the  other.  To  cherish  the  work  and  damn 
the  author  is  as  if  the  traveller  who  slakes  his  thirst  at  the  rumiixig 
Stream  should  revile  the  spriqg-head  £rom  which  it  gushes." 
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^-Vgainiit  this  vn -a-  I^aac  Disraeli,  in  his  book  on  the  literay 
Character  brings  forward  a.  host  of  cj^a^aiples :  Seneca  wr*ur»g  «-rii 
golden  table — in  favour  of  moderate  desires  ;  Moliere,  whose  besiing 
was  serious  almost  t  >  mclaiK-hoIy  ;  Young,  of  the  **  Night  Thoughts," 
whose  conversalion  was  of  the  most  voiadie  kind;  gross  writm 
who  have  lived  unblemished  lives,  and  via  versd.    And  Montaigne 
nys  of  authon  that  by  their  writings  we  may  jn^e  well  enough  of  1 
tfacnr  ability,  but  not  of  their  maoneis  nor  of  themselves.  Mat 
uppfcjudiced  obseiveiB  will,  however,  I  think,  agree  that  thewiitenis 
whom  Dtsndi  and  Montaigne  refer  are  but  the  inentabie  aocptiont 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Slede  teems  never  to  have  had  tinie  is 
conceal  his  real  feelings  in  his  wri^ngs,  and  to  a  man  of  tmOfRS 
dispusiLion  such  a  course  would  not  come  naturally.    The  necessary  , 
amount  of  "copy    .scribbled  off  in  bctl,  or  at  a  cofTee  house taWe 
with  the  importunate  printer  hanging  over  him,  must  necessarily 
compare  unfavourably  with  the  productions  of  his  fastidiwis  col- 
league, for  example,  who,  havmg  none  of  llie  editor's  responsibility, 
would  often  stop  the  press  to  insert  a  preposition  or  conjunctioD.  | 
The  one  advantage  which  this  impulsive  style  of  writing  (there  «as  | 
nothing  Mij^i«ii0^  about  it)  gives  to  Stcele^s  woik  from  a  hfeoary  point  | 
of  view  is  that  when  he  is  very  mndi  in  earnest  about  bis  mlyetf 
the  residt  is  a  giapbic  ▼eheinence  seldom  found  in  cahn  aiid  oonecttd 

compOBttionsi  and  a  happy  eipression  every  now  and  then  wbidi 
strikes  home  and  lasts,  as  when  he  says  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hssdsp  ^ 

"to  love  her  is  a  liberal  education."   And,  as  far  as  our  purpose!!  i 
CQDcemed,  this  haste  is  rather  an  ad\antaL^e  than  otherwise,  for  v*  I 
have  his  thoughts  set  down  just  as  they  occurred  to  him.  [ 
His  essays,  of  course,  are  practically  all  that  we  read  of  his  cllu-  j 
sions  nowadays.    His  political  writings,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  ^ 
of  parts  of  his  "Apology,"  are  only  for  the  stud^t  of  pel  t  '^^ 
history,  and  one  cannot  but  grudge  the  time  he  spent — nay,  sure); 
Wilted — upon  them,  not  to  mention  the  trouble  and  strife  tbcf 
entailed  Swift  played  the  Pot  to  Stede's  Kettle  when  he  ados- 
ntshed  him  thus : 

Believe  me  what  thou'st  nnderUken 
May  biifig  in  jeopardy  thy  bao<xi. 
For  madmen,  cbiMrai,  wits  and  fisols 
Should  Mm  meddle  with  edge  tooli. 

Had  Swift's  advice  only  come  earlier,  in  a  kinder  form,  and  had  it 
only  been  taken  (which  it  never  would  have  been),  we  might  have 
had  many  more  interesting  contributions  of  a  TuUkr  nature  from 
Steele's  pen.   His  political  works  show,  however,  a  gieat  deil  ^ 
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cntlmsiasiD,  aadacomistency  and  Ipfal^     no  means  oommoo  in 

those  days  of  ups  and  downs  of  power  and  party. 

The  *^  Chriarian  Hens"  his  fiist  publication  worthy  the  name^  la 
no  inf^jiw*  tzact,  but  an  Itttia  tfcsadsa  whidh  quite  romfg 

up  to  what  «e  lie  led  to  eipect  from  k  faj  die  snb-tiik :  An  Aign- 
ment  proving  that  no  Principles  but  those  of  Rdtgioa  sue  snffident 
to  make  a  Great  Man."  It  would  be  moie  novel  and  interesting 
reading  in  Steele^s  own  day  than  in  ours,  when  this  idea  of  religious 
theories  becoming  practice  ia  da,ily  lii'e  enters  into  nearly  every 
scrrnon  preached.  It  has  consequently  shared  the  fate  of  some  of 
his  moral  essays,  which  have  grown  "stale  by  repetition." 

There  are  some  good  things  to  be  snid  for  his  plays,  but  drama 
was  not  his  forte.    There  is  a  kind  of  happy-go-lucky  impossibility 
Skbout  many  of  his  plots  and  situations,  and  diey  are  not  always 
original.   His  character-dawing  is  at  times  very  good,  for  Stedo 
knew  his  feUow*man  well,  and  his  feQow-woman  pertiaps  better ;  but 
the  most  noteworthy  characteristic  of  his  plays  \a  their  parity.  To 
the  more  refined  reader  of  to^y  this  description  of  mnch  that  seems 
decidedly  coarse  may  sound  absuid,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fiwt  that 
Steele  was  one  of  the  first  to  dare  to  represent  ▼irtne  as  attractive 
and  vice  as  repulsive.    Unforturmtely  it  is  only  too  true  of  his  come- 
dies that  they  contain  "some  things  almost  solemn  enouj^h  for  a 
sermon,"  and  one  of  them  was,  to  use  Steele's  own  words,  "  damned 
for  its  piety."    It  was,  of  course,  disastrous  to  attempt  so  terrible  a 
combination,  yet  Steele  seems  rather  to  have  fancied  himself  as  a 
writer  of  drama-sermonettes,  and  during  many  busy  years  still 
hankered  after  another  attempt,  for  we  are  told  by  Swift  that  he 
"long  threatened  the  town  with  a  comedy."*  As  long  as  it  was  only 
political  articles  that  hindered  him  from  fidfiUing  this  threat^  it  is 
difficult  to  see  that  we  have  benefited  much ;  but  if  we  have 
Th/lgrs  and  Sfeetators  instead*  we  can  gladly  dispense  with  the 
comedy. 

It  has  been  said  that  his  object  in  his  plays  was  "  to  reconcile 
morality  and  the  stage,"  and  in  his  essays  "to  reconcile  moraliLyand 
the  world,"  but  in  the  latter  case,  at  least,  his  rebukes  took  so 
pleasant  a  form  that  the  world  quite  enjoyed  the  scolding. 
Nevertheless,  it  did  it  good.  There  is  a  familiar  story  of  two  well- 
known  gamblers  who,  entering  a  coffee-house  while  smarting  under 
some  of  Steele's  paragraphs,  swore  loudly  and  lustily  that  they  would 
cut  the  Captain's  throat  to  teach  him  better  manners.  "  In  this 
countiy/'  said  my  Lord  Forbes,  then  a  guidon  in  the  Horse  Guaid% 
'^you  will  find  it  easier  to  cut  a  puney**  and  the  buUiis  wew 
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unceremoniousiy  "  bustled  out  at  cioors,  with  oreij  nmk  oi 
disgrace." 

Steele,  as  the  genkU  Isaac  Bickerstaff — more  man  of  the  world 
tbin  ichokr,  yd  vdl  schooled  and  well  bied— became  a  greii  | 
fiivourite  with  his  readers.    His  aims  with  regard  to  hb  ptper  be  ! 
oplaios  in  Its  first  issnc^'  and  to  say  that  die  feast  pranindbf  | 

'  He  heads  it  with  a  motto  firoa  Juvenal,  which  he  txanslates ; 

"  Whate'er  men  do,  or  say,  or  think,  or  dlcnB» 
Our  motley  Paper  seises  isx  its  theme.*' 

«ad  thcB  bcgiM : 

Thoi^  the  other  papers,  wluch  are  puUisbedibr  the  ase  of  tliep»^ 
«C  Fngiand,  have  oeft^aly  very  wbolesoiac  c0ecl%  and  are  laudable  b  tbei 

IMiticalar  kinds,  they  do  not  seen  to  oome  up  to  the  main  design  of  such 

narration?,  whicVi,  T  humbly  presume,  should  be  principally  intended  for  tij«  tie 
of  politic  persons,  who  are  so  public-spintcd  as  to  neglect  their  o«t,  ittisrs  to 
look  into  trans.Tction5  of  State.    Now  ihese  gentlemen,  for  the  most  pari,  bci^  ^ 
persons  of  strong  zeal  and  weak  uilellects,  it  is  both  a  charitable  and  oeeeauf  l 
moik  to  offer  sometMng,  whereby  such  worthy  and  weU-aflfertcd  aflbhas  I 
CQBMnoowealth  a>ay  be fantmcted,  after  thch  leadiDg,  what  todnnlE ;  wliiA#l  | 
be  the  end  and  pnrpoee  of  this  my  paper,  wherein  I  shall»  liooi  time  to  ^ 
report  and  con^der  all  matters  of  what  Idiid  soever  thit  shall  occur  to  me,  tai  , 
publish  such  my  advices  and  reflections  every  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Spunky  * 
in  the  week,  for  the  convenience  of  the  post.    T  resolve  to  have  something  wijid* 
may  be  of  enter lainment  to  the  £air  sex,  in  honour  of  \s  hom  I  have  invented  t'- 
title  of  this  paper.    I  therefore  earnestly  desire  ail  persons,  without  distinctica, 
to  take  it  in  for  the  present  gratis,  and  hereafter  at  the  price  of  one  penny,  fof* 
biddn«allbawhcntDtakenQiefbritattheirperiL  And  I  dcriie  all  peois 
to  consider,  that  I  am  at  a  ftiy  great  diaige  for  proper  amterinis  fer  this  wvfci  a 
weU  as  that,  before  I  resolved  upon  it,  I  had  setded  a  correi^pcMadenoe  in  all  jwts 
of  die  known  and  knowing  world.    And  forasmuch  as  this  globe  is  not  trodden 
upon  by  mere  dmi^gcs  of  business  only,  but  that  men  of  spirit  and  ^enios  art 
justly  to  l)C  esteemed  as  considerable  agents  in  it,  we  shall  not,  up3n  dearUi  t< 
news,  present  you  with  inu'?ty  foreign  edicts,  and  dull  proclamations,  but  sli^ 
divide  our  relation  of  the  passage  whicli  occur  in  action  or  discourse  througboat 
this  town,  at  well  as  elsewhere,  under  snch  dates  of  places  as  may  prepare  yaefit 
the  matter  yon  are  to  expect,  in  the  following  manner. 

*< All  acooonti  of  gallantry,  pieasare,  and  entertainment  shall  be  aodertie 
article  of  White's  Chocolate  house  ;  poetry,  under  that  of  Will's  Coiee  boose; 
learning,  under  the  title  of  Grecian ;  foreign  and  domestic  news,  you  will  have 
from  St.  James's  Coffee-house  ;  and  what  else  I  have  U>  ofier  on  any  otbersi^)}CCt 
^lali  be  dated  from  my  own  apartment. 

**I  once  moie  desire  my  reader  to  consider,  thai  as  I  canmn  keep  an  ir^gen*** 
man  to  go  daily  to  Will's  under  two-pence  ^ch  day,  merely  for  bis  charges  7 
¥niite*t  vnder  lixpenee;  nor  to  the  Grecian,  without  allowing  him  some  pbh 
Spanish,  to  be  as  able  as  others  at  the  learned  tables  and  that  a  good  obiena 
cannot  speak  with  even  Kidney  at  St.  James*s  withont  dean  linen  s  I 
considerations  will,  I  hope,  nuke  all  persons  willing  to  comply  widi  my  hsro^ 
■eqoest  (when  ny  gratis  stock  is  exhausted)  of  a  penny  apiece  %  ajpecialty 
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the  bill  of  fare  there  set  forth  was  duly  provided  is  to  describe 
in  some  measure  the  brilliant  yet  liomely  series  of  essays 
which  followed  in  the  Tatkr^  the  Spectator^  and  their  suc- 
cessors. Their  kindly  sarcastic  treatment  of  the  foibles  of  the 
day,  their  genial  gossip,  their  freedom  from  personalities,  and, 
at  &rst,  from  politics,  and  the  attractive  style  in  which  all  this  wit 
was  set  forth,  could  hardly  fail  to  command  the  enormous  popularity 
they  actually  enjoyed.  Unlike  other  periodical  literature,  their 
interest  is  perennial.  The  secret  of  their  vitality  lies,  perhaps,  in 
the  Act  thai  the  writeis  did  not  follow  blindly  the  fashion  of  the  day. 
For  instance^  Stede  wai  Uie  fint,  in  thoae  days  of  dub  and  town 
life^  the  ooffiw-hoiise  and  the  tavern,  to  show  that  a  pictute  of  home 
life  TBo^  abo  be  made  attractive.  There  are  several  sudi  idylls 
whose  only  findt  is  diat  they  are  too  long  to  quote  In  Talkr 
No.  95  we  have  Mr.  BIdmtaff  on  a  visit  to  an  old  sdioolfdlow: 
the  boys  and  giris  strivmg  who  shall  come  first  when  they  thmk  it  is 
he  that  is  knocking  at  the  door ;  the  husband,  in  his  wife's  absence 
from  the  room,  confiding  to  his  visitor  his  fears  regarding  her  health 
and  that  fading  of  her  countenance  chiefly  caused  by  her  watching 
with  him  in  his  fever ;  the  wife,  on  her  return,  guessing  from  her 
husband's  forced  cheerfulness  what  they  had  been  talking  about,  and 
immediately  setting  herself  to  enliven  them  with  her  gentle  raillery, 
so  that  her  husband's  eyes  sparkle  with  pleasure  at  the  cheerfulness 
of  her  countenance,  and  his  fears  vanish  in  an  instant.  All  this  and 
much  more  is  admirably  portrayed  with  a  living  sympathy  which, 
when  he  attempted,  a  month  later,  to  write  an  account  of  her  death* 
quite  overpowered  him,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  complete  the  paper, 
and  a  frigid  academic  close  was  supplied  by  Addison.  This  emotion 
recalls  that  remark  which  he  makes  about  himsdf  at  the  end  of  the 
wdl-known  description  of  his  fiithei's  death  when  he  tdls  of  his 
mother's  grie£  *'She  nas  a  very  beautiful  woman,  of  a  nobte 
spirit^  and  there  was  a  dignity  in  her  grief  amidst  all  the  wildneas 
of  her  transport^  which  meihought  strudc  me  with  an  instinct  of 
-  sorrow,  which,  bellMre  I  was  sensible  of  what  it  was  to  grieve,  seised 
my  very  soul  and  has  made  Pity  the  weakness  of  my  Heart  ever 
since.** 


they  are  sure  of  some  proper  amusement,  and  ibat  it  is  impossible  for  mc  to  want 
means  to  entertain  them,  having,  besides  the  force  of  my  own  parts,  Ibe  power  of 
dMaatkn,  and  d»t  I  can,  by  casting  a  figure,  tell  yon  all  that  will  happealielbie 
it  eosMs  to  paai. 

**  B«t  tbU  ttit  bealty  I  shall  use  very  sparingly,  and  speak  bat  of  few  things  untfl 
tbqp  m  ptnedt  for  fear  of  diwlgjiig  malteis  whkh  mfty  ofiieod  oar  soperion.** 
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Steele's  generous  praise  of  Addison's  character  and  abilities 
j)cep'4  out  every  now  and  then  in  bis  Tatkrs^  as  it  did  in  dedications 
of  plays  and  elsewhere.  He  tcUs  how  the  Tafkr  ro  e  to  somttbing 
much  trreater  than  he  had  intended,  because  of  Addison's  help,  and 
he  docs  nut  omit  when  winding  up  the  Specfatoy  to  make  admiring 
reference  to  his  still  anonymous  auxiliary :  I  am  indeed  much 
more  proud  of  his  long  continued  friendship  than  I  should  be  of 
the  fame  of  being  thought  the  author  of  any  writings  which  he  him- 
self is  capable  of  producing.  I  remember,  when  I  finished  the 
'Tender  Husband,'  I  told  him  there  was  nothing  I  so  ardently 
wished  as  tiiat  we  might  tome  time  or  other  publish  a  Woik  written 
by  us  both,  whidi  should  bear  the  name  of  'The  Monument'  ia 
Memory  of  our  Friendship." 

This  fond  piaise  of  his  friend  has  since  been  tdten  undue 
advantage  of  by  Addison's  editors,  who  have  piacticaUy  attributed 
aH  the  best  ttdngs  in  these  periodicals  to  Addiion,  and  allowed 
Steele  to  take  the  credit  of  what  is  left.  It  is  not  everyone  who 
can  appreciate  the  generosity  which  prompted  Steele's  expressions 
of  admiraUon.  If  he  Ikis  suffered  from  overpraise  (not  personally 
administered)  for  essays  which  were  not  his,  he  has  also  suffered 
from  overblame.  Swift  should  have  remembered  this  when  he 
described  his  former  friend  as 

Stsde  whoowiMd  what  othos  writ, 
And  Aomidwd  hf  impnted  wit 

This  is  what  Steele  himself  says  on  the  subject :  ^  Many  of  the 
wrilingB  now  published  as  his  [Addison's]  I  have  been  very  patiently 
traduced  and  calumniated  for,  as  diey  were  pleasantries  and  oUique 
strokes  upon  certain  of  the  wittiest  men  of  the  Age^  who  wiD  now 
restore  me  to  their  goodwill  in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  wit 
which  they  tboogfit  I  employed  against  them." 

Not  eten  riie  roost  ardent  admirer  of  Stede  would  ventuie  to 
assert  that  in  pmctiee  he  approached  at  all  near  the  theories  he 
insisted  on  in  his  writbgs,  but  he  was  so  thoroughly  and  frequent^ 
reminded  of  this  HxX  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  our  reproof 
to  the  rest   To  quote  Hazlitt : 

•'The  mind  of  man  is  Hke  a  clock  that  is  always  running  down, 
and  requires  to  be  as  constantly  wound  up.  The  ideal  principle  is 
the  master-key  that  winds  it  up,  and  without  which  it  would  come  to 
a  stand;  the  sensual  and  selfish  feelings  are  the  dead  weights  that 
pull  it  down  to  the  gross  and  grovelling.  Til!  the  intellectual 
faculty  is  destroyed  .  •  •  it  is  impossible  to  have  aU  brutal  de^vity ; 
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till  the  material  and  physical  ace  done  away  with  ...  it  is  impos<- 
sible  to  have  all  virtue.  There  must  be  a  mixtture  of  the  two,  so  long 
as  man  is  compounded  of  opposite  materials^  a  contradiction  and  an 
eternal  competition  for  the  mastery.  I  by  no  means  think  a  single 
bad  action  condemns  a  man,  for  he  probably  condemns  it  as  much 
as  you  do,  nor  a  ringle  bad  habit,  for  he  is  probably  trying  all  his 
life  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Without  pretending  that  Steele  was  a  "  Spirit  without  spot,"  we 
may  confidently  affirm  that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  on  the 
poitits  where  his  practice  does  not  square  with  his  theory,  and  too 
little  on  those  where  his  f)rinciples  were  strong  aTid  fixed.  The 
practioe  of  duellingi  which  was  then  so  frightfully  common,  he  held 
in  as  much  abhorrence  as  we  do  to-day,  and  never  ceased,  in  plays, 
essays,  or  conversation,  to  wage  war  against  it.  Such  heterodox 
views  so  violentiy  innsted  upon  naturally  laid  him  open  to  a  charge 
of  cowardice  and  we  find  him,  with  his  usual  luck,  forced  into 
fighting  the  only  duel  of  his  life^through  having  prevented  a  junior 
comrade  fmm  soiding  a  challenge.  His  singularly  modem  spirit 
and  ideas  on  many  subjects  are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  now  that  they 
have  become  universally  accepted.  His  attitude  towards  women,  for 
instance,  is  usual  enough  nowadays,  but  was  far  from  being  so  two 
hundred  years  ago,  when  they  were  regarded  not  as  reasonable  creatures, 
but  as  the  "  mere  puppets  of  a  false  admiration  or  a  flighty  pursuit." 

When  due  regard  is  not  bad  to  the  honour  of  women,"  he  writes, 
'*aU  human  society  is  assaulted,''  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
women  of  the  eightoenth  century  owe  as  much  to  Steele  as  those  of 
the  nineteenth  to  Teimyson's  <*  Princess*" 

His  faOnre  to  lire  up  to  his  ideals  was  recognised  and  deplored 
by  Steele  himself  above  all  others,  and  his  firequent  lamentations  on 
this  subject  have  earned  for  him  a  worse  reputation  than  he  really 
deserves.  It  is  very  often  true  that  the  world  takes  a  man  at  his 
own  valuation,  or,  if  anything,  a  little  lower ;  so  that  Dick  Steele's 
modest  estimate  of  himself  has  had  nothing  of  good  added  to  it, 
but  a  great  deal  of  bad.  Hear  Steele's  own  explanation  (in  his 
"Apology  ")  of  how  he  came  to  write  the    Christian  Hero  "  : 

"  He  first  became  an  author  "  (he  says)  "  when  an  ensign  of  the 
Guards,  a  way  of  life  exposed  to  much  irregularity,  and  beirig 
thoroughly  convinced  of  many  thing?  of  which  he  often  repented* 
and  which  he  more  often  repeated,  he  writ  for  hu  own  private  use  a 
litUe  book  cridkd  the  'Christian  Hero'  with  a  design  prindpaUy  to 
fix  upon  hit  own  mind  a  strong  impression  of  Virtue  and  Reli^on 
in  opposition  to  a  stronger  propensity  towards  unwarmntable 
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Pleasures.**  And  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  "this  Secret  1 
Admonition  was  too  weak ;  he  therefore  printed  the  Book  with  his  \ 
Name  in  hopes  that  a  standing  Testimony  against  himsdf  tad  the 
£yes  oC  the  World  (that  is  to  say)  oC  his  Acqnaintincen  upon  fain  ( 
in  a  new  Hg)itt  vb6^  curb  his  desiiei^  and  make  him  adamed  cC  I 
mdentawdiiig  and  seeming  to  fed  what  vas  Viftnoiis  and  liiisg  »  I 
quite  oontiaiy  a  lifep** 

Hear  now  the  condnsion,  based  upon  this  fiank  confeMion,  At 
a  writer  in  the  "  Biographia  Britannica  "  comes  to  :  "  He  spued  not 
to  indulge  his  genius  in  the  wildest  excesses,  prostituting  the 
exquisite  charms  of  his  conversation-talents  to  give  his  pleasures  1 
daintier  and  more  poignant  relish/* 

We  are  not,  therefore,  obliged  to  believe  all  that  has  been  said 
about  him  either  by  his  contemporaries  or  hy  succeeding  genentinns 
and  yet  from  the  conflicting  judgments  passed  upon  himventf 
strike  an  average  which  will  come  out  somewhere  near  the  trot 
Some  of  his  friends— or  Ibes,  as  the  case  may  be — aie  not  ahnfi 
consistent  in  their  opinion  of  him.  Swift,  who^  in  his  esiiy  WU| 
days,  shared  Steele's  office  and  was  on  terms  of  the  most  fiiendly 
intimacy  with  him,  expressed  very  unflattering  opinions  of  his  oU 
crony  in  later  years  when  he  was  wielding  his  terrible  pen  in  the 
service  of  the  Tory  "  Examiner/'  Thus  politics,  which  interfered  sD 
much  with  Steele's  literary  labours,  interfered  also  in  his  friendships, 
leading  even,  in  the  end,  to  a  slight  estrangement  from  his  lifeloi^ 
friend  and  hero  Addison-^  quaird  which  caused  him  much 
sorrow. 

Then  Mrs.  Manley,  who  calls  him  a  **  wretched  commoo 
trooper,**  a  **  bubble,"  and  showers  on  him  wious  other  delightfiil 
epithet^  we  find  aftenvaxds  dedicsting  a  play  to  him  and  wiitiog 
thus :  shall  say  no  moie^  tnistmg  to  the  GaUantiy  of  yov 
Temper  for  further  Froois  of  Friendship ;  and  allowing  yoo,  Iftet 
true  Woman,  all  the  good  Qualities  in  tiie  world  now  I  am  pleised 
with  you,  as  well  as  I  gave  you  all  the  ill  ones  when  I  was  angr) 
with  you." 

Berkeley,  who,  when  eight  and  twenty,  came  over  on  sick  leave 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  with  the  avowed  intention  *' to  make 
acquaintance  with  men  of  merit,"  writes  of  him  as  ^  extreamly  ci"i 
and  obliging^"  as  having  "in  his  natural  temper  something  very 
generous  and  a  great  benevolence  to  mankindt"  and  quotes  ss  aa 
instance  of  it  his  kind  and  friendly  behaviour  to  him,  a  Toiy- 
'*  Somebody,"  he  writes,    (I  know  not  who)  had  given  \m  of 
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Treatise  of  the  Pnndples  of  Human  Knowledge^  and  that  was  the 
ground  of  bis  inclination  to  my  acquaintance.  For  my  part  I  should 
reckon  it  a  sufficient  recompense  of  my  pains  in  writing  it,  that  it 
gave  me  some  share  in  the  friendship  of  so  worthy  a  man." 

Yet  another  literary  man— also  a  Tory^has  left  us  a  veiy  flatter- 
ing tribute  to  the  effect  of  Steele's  writings,  pointing  out  that  he  had 
ventured  to  tell  the  Town  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  Fops,  Fools, 
and  Coquettes ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  even  pleased  them  and 
made  them  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  that  he  spoke  truth. 
*'  He  has  indeed,"  says  Gay,  "  rescued  learning  out  of  the  hands  of 
pedants  and  fools,  and  discovered  the  true  method  of  making  it 
amiable  and  lovely  to  all  mankind.  In  the  dress  he  gives  it,  it  is 
a  most  welcome  guest  at  tea-tables  and  assemblies,  and  is  relished 
and  caressed  by  the  merchants  on  the  Change.  Accordingly  there 
is  not  a  Lady  at  Court,  nor  a  Banker  in  Lombard  Street,  who  is 
not  verily  persuaded  that  Captain  Steele  is  the  greatest  Schohtf  and 
best  casuist  of  any  man  in  England." 

Against  such  flattering  opinions  we  have  to  set  the  plentiful 
abuse  (hardly  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  criticism)  heaped  upon 
him  by  the  Grub  Street  hacks  in  the  pay  of  his  political  opponents. 
Many  and  varied  were  the  accusations  brought  against  him  by 
writers  of  this  calibre,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  grave  doubt  whether 
many  of  us  would  have  shown  any  fairer  record  had  we  exposed  our- 
selves as  be  did.  Even  the  immacukte  Addison,  if  he  had  flown  in 
the  lace  of  these  people,  would  have  had  many  spiteful  and 
exaggerated  remarks  made  and  handed  down  to  posterity — about 
his  pedantiy,  for  instance,  or  his  love  of  flatteryi  or  his  splendid  and 
unhappy  marriage. 

It  is  also  possible  that  Steele's  friends,  in  but  a  lesser  measure 
than  his  enemies,  have  contrived  to  give  us  no  very  exalted  idea  of 
bis  character.  When  we  think  of  him  as  a  jolly  captain  and  play- 
wright ("  poet  and  warrior  too  "),  as  a  well-known  figure  at  Will's,  as 
a  rollicking  member  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club,  as  one  of  the  jovial 
practical  jokers  protesting  against  Partridge's  obtrusive  and  indecent 
vitality,  we  realise  what  a  boon  companion  and  don  vivant  he  was, 
and  understand  how  it  is  that  the  testimony  of  his  friends  is  easily 
iiamiliar,  and  even  patronising,  but  never  very  respectful.  He  was 
a  man  who  was  always  unbent :  hence  we  have  a  record  of  ail  his 
little  foibles— his  chemical  misadventutes,  his  lottery  scrape^  his  grand 
fishponds  Failure.  No  sooner  does  one  hobby  colkpse  than  his 
projecting  mind  is  full  of  a  grand  scheme  to  take  its  place, 
vol.  catav.  no.  S069.  %  k 
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That  project  sunk,  you  saw  him  entotUII 

A  notion  more  chiiricrica!  and  vain  .  •  • 

Suii  on  his  wide  unwc^ied  view  extends. 

Which  I  QUiy  tell,  since  none  are  here  but  (rkiMU ; 

III  ft  few  moDths,  be  boot  wilhoat  hope. 

But  'lis  ft  MCKt,  to  COOfOt  tlK  Bopfe 

Of  this,  however,  he'll  inionn  you  bctlier 
6000  u  his  Holiacai  noeifci  Us  Letter, 

We  know  his  many  faults  and  we  love  hifn  in  spite  of  them;  and 
the  fact  that  we  so  often  deem  a  man  of  many  blemishes  a  ktkr 
man  than  another  who  lias  fewer  seems  to  suggest  a  flaw  in  cur 
human  estimate  of  faults. 

Aod  so  it  happens  that  not  only  his  contemporaries,  bat 
those  who  came  after  him,  have  been  careless  as  to  how  tbejbaie 
talked  of  him,  and  we  find  Macaulaj  doing  bim  this  obvious  mjustice 
— ^to  the  advantage  of  Addison  the  reserved  and  impmchiUe: 
He  was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  Impossible  either  to  fasleff 
to  respect  His  temper  was  sweet,  his  affections  wann,  his  fpcdi 
lively,  his  passions  strong,  and  his  principles  weak.  His  life  wis  spetf 
in  sinning  and  repenting ;  in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and  doing 
what  was  wrong.  In  speculation,  he  was  a  man  of  piety  and  hoDOnr; 
in  practice  he  was  much  of  the  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler. 
As  if  all  our  lives  were  not  spent  in  sinning  and  repenting!  The 
kindlier  criticism  of  Thackeray  treats  Steele  more  fairly,  but  is  not 
altogether  faithful,  because  Thackeray  is,  after  all,  the  novelist  wriuog 
an  essay,  and  inclined  to  overdraw  the  easy-going  nature  of  bis 
character  to  make  it  more  picturesque.  The  Steele  of  his  "Ivecture" 
is  piacticaUy  the  Steele  of  his  "  Esmond,"  which,  with  a  little 
smoothing  down  of  what  has  been  added  for  the  sake  of  effsct,  isi 
very  ftiir  portrait  of  him  as  his  fellow-men  knew  him.  All  ba  gpotf 
points  are  well  brought  out— his  kindness  to  young  Harry,  his  90- 
pathetic  help  after  the  death  of  the  Viscount,  his  loyalty  to  his  fitei^ 
his  chivalry  to  women,  his  devotion  to  his  wife  ;  but  over 
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portrait  a  slightly  false  tone  is  iluosvn  by  the  patronising  way  in 
he  is  referred  to  as  "poor  Dick,"  "poor  feiiow,"  "  the  sentimenul 
Captain,"  and  so  on. 

Esmond,  we  are  told,  "  had  many  a  jolly  afternoon  in  company  of 
his  friend,  and  a  hundred  times  at  least  saw  Dick  into  his  chair. 
there  is  verity  in  wine,  according  to  the  old  adage^  what  an  amiabl> 
natured  character  Dick's  must  have  beefi  I  In  proportioa  as  he  too^ 
in  wine  he  overflowed  with  kindness.  His  talk  was  not  wittf^ 
much  as  charming.  He  never  said  a  woid  that  could  anger  ^ 
body,  and  only  became  the  more  benevolent  the  more  tipsy  hegrev* 
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Many  of  the  wags  derided  the  poor  fellow  in  his  cups,  and  cbobC 
him  as  a  butt  for  their  satire  :  but  there  was  a  kindness  about  him, 
and  a  sweet  playful  fancy,  that  seemed  to  Esmond  far  more  charming 
than  the  pointed  talk  of  the  brightest  wits  with  their  elaborate  repartees 
and  affected  severities.  I  think  Steele  shone  nUher  than  sparkled* 
Those  famous  heaux^rits  of  the  coffee-houses  (lifr.  William  Con* 
greve^  for  inslaiioe^  when  his  gout  and  his  grandeur  permitted  him  to 
come  among  us)  would  make  many  brilliant  hits— half<«-dozen  in  a 
night  sometimes— but,  like  sharpshooters,  when  they  had  fired  their 
shot,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  under  cover  till  thdr  pieces  were 
loaded  again,  and  wait  till  they  got  another  diance  at  tiieir  enemy 
whereas  Dick  never  thought  that  his  bottle  companion  was  a  butt  ;o 
aim  at — only  a  friend  to  '^hakc  by  the  hand." 

In  the  course  of  his  theological  arguments  with  Hany  he  utters 
many  a  true  and  characteristic  word  : 

"  'Tis  not  the  dying  for  a  faith  that's  so  hard.  Master  Harry — 
every  man  of  every  nation  has  done  that— 'tis  the  living  up  to  it  that 
is  difficult,  as  I  know  to  my  cost,'  he  added,  with  a  sigh.  'And 
ah  I'  be  added,  'my  poor  hid,  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  ocmvince 
thee  by  my  life— though  to  die  for  my  rdigion  would  give  me  the 
greatest  of  joys— but  I  had  a  dear  friend  in  Magdslen  CoU^e  in 
Oxford:  I  widi  Joe  Addison  were  here  to  convinoe  thee.' 

*"  You  seem  very  good,'  the  boy  said. 

" '  I*m  not  what  I  seem,  alas  I '  answered  the  trooper— and  indeed, 
as  it  turned  out,  poor  Dick  told  the  truth — for  that  very  night,  at 
supper  in  the  hall,  where  the  gentlemen  of  the  trooj)  took  their  repasts, 
and  passed  most  part  of  their  days  dicing  and  smoking  of  tobacco, 
and  singing  and  cursing,  over  the  Castlewood  ale — Harry  Esmond 
found  Dick  the  Scholar  in  a  woeful  state  of  drunkenness.  He  hic- 
cupped out  a  sermon  ;  and  his  laughing  companions  bade  him  sing 
a  hymn,  on  which  Dick,  swearing  he  would  run  the  scoundrel  throqgh 
the  body  who  insulted  his  religion,  made  for  his  sword,  which  was 
hanging  on  the  wall,  and  fell  down  flat  on  the  floor  under  it,  saying 
to  Harry,  who  ran  forward  to  help  bim,  'Ah,  little  Papist,  I  wish 
Joseph  Addison  was  here !  * " 

As  a  noveUst,  Thackeray  had  the  undoubted  right  to  depict  ins 
characters  so  as  to  suit  his  own  purposes,  but  in  studying  Steele  from 
the  historical  point  of  view  it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  remember  that 
he  was  a  trifle  more  dignified — if  a  trifle  less  picturesque — than 
Thackeray  would  have  us  believe.  It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  we 
have  preserved  to  us  in  his  letters  Steele  himself,  pure  and  simple, 
not  only  what  others  knew  of  him ;  and  we  could  not  have  a  better 
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means  of  gt-tting  at  the  man  himself  thin  these  straightforwani, 
impulsive,  and  generally  hurried  epistles,  so  different  from  Fopefi 
garbled  letters,  for  instance,  with  the  poiribili^-offobtolbi 
fsetiog  mr  luridog  behind  their  studied  degmoe. 

Veiy  few  men  could  bear  so  wdl  to  have  such  pmate  ten  ^| 
made  public  pioijeriy.  If  at  alt  natmal  and  interestio^  tfa^  nnt 
cause  tlie  writer  to  appear  foolish  oocasioiially,  and  the  tetten  thil 
be  would  be  inclined  to  suppress  are  piecisdy  those  which  tre  At 
most  characteristic.  The  few  that  Steele  afterwards  made  use  o(bf 
attributing  them  to  imaginary  correspondents  in  Tatler  or  Spedaitr, 
allliough  perfectly  sincere  and  natural,  are  not  the  pre-eminectlf 
characteristic  or  interesting  ones,    l  or  instance,  we  have  one  of  his 
earliest  letters  to  Pnic — then  only  Mistress  Scurlock  to  him— repro- 
duced in  a  TatUr  two  years  later.    After  begging  she  will  grant  him 
an  interview,  he  goes  on :  "I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  my  send- 
ments  till  I  know  how  thqr  will  be  recetved,  and  as  I  know  oo 
reason  why  the  difference  of  sex  should  make  our  lai^gniife  to  CKk 
other  differ  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  light  reason,  I  shall  alsit 
pbunness  and  sinoeiily  m  my  discouise  to  you  as  much  as  olte 
Loveis  do  perplexity  aiid  rapture.   Instead  of  saying  I  shall  die  fa 
you,  I  profess  I  should  be  glad  to  Lead  my  life  with  you :  you  area 
beautiful  as  witty  and  prudent,  and  us  good-hum ourcd  as  any  wc:at) 
breatliing,  but  I  must  confess  to  you  I  regard  all  those  cxcellencirs 
as  you  will  please  to  direct  'em  for  my  Happiness  or  Misery.  ^"^^ 
me,  "Nfadam,  the  only  lasting  motive  to  love  is  the  hope  of  ii  j 
becoming  mutual."   The  manly  frankness  of  this  is  all  very  well  ir  | 
its  way,  but  this  next— dictated  by  the  emotion  of  the  moment,  and  i 
never  converted  into  copy— is  more  like  Steele:  **I  know  not  vbtt 
to  say  but  that  I  love  you  widi  the  Sinoeiest  passion  that  ever  cnteteil 
the  heart  of  man.  I  will  make  it  the  business  of  my  life  to  fiodont 
means  of  convincing  you  that  I  prefer  you  to  all  that's  pleasiqg  opoB 
eazth."  And  to  attempt  to  work  in  the  following  as  a  letter  o( 
anyone  else's  than  Steele's  would  be  well-nigh  impossible : 

"  SifUn^  19th,  1708 :  5  in  the  eveniofr 

<*DBAit  Prub^^I  send  70U  seven  pen'oith  of  Wallnuttsat  5  « 
penny.  Which  is  the  greatest  proof  I  can  give  you  at  present  of  my 
bei^g  with  my  whole  heart  YourSi 

^Richard  Stsui.' 

Then  follow  two  PSS.  But  apparently  the  walnuts  were  too 
great  a  temptation  to  be  resisted,  for  when  the  letter  was  folded  sod 
addressed  he  wrote  outside  in  the  corner:  ^^There  are  but  99  Wal* 
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nutts."  We  have  tlus  from  a  letter  he  inserted  m  one  of  his 

'*  Madam, — It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the  World  to  be  in  Love  and 
yet  attend  businesse.  As  for  me,  all  that  speakc  to  me  find  me  out, 
and  I  must  Lock  myself  ujv  or  other  people  will  do  it  for  me.  A 
gentleman  asked  me  this  morning  what  news  from  Lisbon,  and  I 
answered  She's  exquisitely  handsome.  Another  desired  to  know 
when  I  had  been  last  at  Windsor,  I  replied  twill  be  on  Tuesday 
come  se'hn^ht  Prithee  allow  me  at  least  to  loss  your  hand  before 
that  day,  that  my  mind  may  be  in  some  composure.** 

This  is  a  pretty  good  revelation  of  himself,  but  nothing  to  the 
tmpttblished  one  which  the  lady  received  a  few  hours  before : 

"Dear,  Lovely  Mrs.  Scurlock, — I  have  been  in  very  good 
company  where  your  Health  under  the  Character  of  the  Woman  I 
loved  best  has  been  often  drank.  So  that  I  may  say  I  am  Dead 
Drunk  for  your  sak^  which  is  more  than  I  die  for  you.  Yours^ 

'*R.  Stbbls.*' 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  he  refers  to 
his  over-"  happy"  condition  at  the  time  of  writing,  and  which  have 
been  taken  so  seriously  as  to  lend  quite  an  undue  prominence  to 
this  feature  of  his  character.  Every  now  and  then  we  find  him 
writii^  thus :  "  Dear  Prue, — I  have  been  a  Uttle  intemperate  and 
discomposed  with  it;  but  I  will  be  very  sober  for  die  future, 
eqwdally  for  the  sake  of  the  most  amiable  and  most  deserving 
woman  who  has  made  me  her  happy  slave  and  obedient  husband — 
IL  S.**  Or  thus:  **I  am,  Dear  Frue^  a  little  in  Drink,  but  at  all 
times  your  fiuthiid  husband,  Richard  Stede.** 

Then  again  : 

*'  Dear  Prue, — am  come  from  a  Committee  where  I  have 
been  Chairman  and  drank  too  much.  1  have  the  headache  and 
should  be  glad  if  you  would  come  to  me  in  good  humour,  which 
would  always  banish  any  uneasiness  of  temper  from,  dear  Frue^  your 
fond  fool  of  a  Husband,  Rd.  Stkelb." 

This  letter  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  the  chairman  was 
the  only  member  of  committee  who  diank  too  much,  but  merely 
that  he  was  probably  the  only  one  who  told  his  wife;  Moreover,  no 
one  who  had  been  really  **Dead  Drunk  would  have  been  able  to 
eiplain  his  condition  so  neatly  as  in  the  letter  quoted  a  little  way 
back;  and  the  fiict  that  Ftue  received  these  communications  not 
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only  ate  but  befoie  nuffriige  shows  thai  she  knar  better  ^ti  \ 
belimthat  he  was  IS  bad  «s  he  made  himself  cwt  to  be.  We  ma  ' 
aboiemeaibertfiattoiiididgefieelf  muasmodilh^  j 
of  fiuhiottof  thaldayastospOKttfaeswofdaiidlheiiedwiK.  Steeb  I 
ceaUf  dxaak  less  than  most  of  hn  comiades»  only  be  dioaed  tfa  | 
effects  of  it  sooner  ;  and  we  find  Dr.  Hoadly,  in  a  letter,  tcDing  \m  i 
"Sir  Richard  in  his  zeal  nther  exposed  himself,  ha¥ing  the  doubit 
duty  of  the  day  upon  hiui,  as  well  to  celebrate  the  immortal  raemoq 
of  King  William,  it  being  the  4th  of  November,  as  to  dr'.nkhis  fcsid 
Addison  up  to  conversation -pitch,  whose  phlegmatic  constitntionw 
hardly  warmed  for  society  by  that  time  Steele  was  not  fit  for  II' 

Anodier  habit  of  the  age  k  ic^nsible  for  what  mi^t  appeatt 
beafaaoiaaernleiattery  in  aoM  of  his  letten  to  fieopfe  0^  . 
seqaeooe;  The  only  and  the  lecQgnised  way  of  gettiqg  oa  to 
was  by  patronage^  and  an  the  adolation  ofieied  was  no  nm  I 
matter  of  form  eitfaer  to  the  applicant  or  to  die  patroo.  Gertni^  | 
Steele,  who  was  so  tenadous  of  the  fiict  tfiat  he  was  a  "geotleoK) 
bom,"  saw  nothing  servile  in  such  an  attitude,  and  was  as  ready  in 
the  days  of  his  prosperity  to  beg  favours  for  others  as  he  had  beo  | 
to  sue  for  hmiself. 

"The  eternal  want  of  pence  that  vexes  public  men  "  is  another 
Oi  the  predominant  notes  in  his  correspondence.    From  the  days  of 
his  youth,  when  we  &nd  bim  so  anxious  about  the  payment  of 
small  scholarship,  right  on  through  ail  his  variations  of  fortune  to  { 
the  fcry  end,  this  impecnniostty  never  leaves  him.   One  oftbe  I 
most  cfaaiaderistic  aneodotea  of  this  seems  to  refer  to  die  time  when 
be  was  5lRr  lUchaidy  and  oiis^  reasonably  have  been  eipecled  ts 
in  easier  dicamstanoes.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  boildiagof  At 
Censoriam— -one  of  his  pet  projects— diat,  wishing  to  judge  of  Ife 
acoustic  properties  of  the  hall,  he  asked  a  carpenter  to  go  into  ^ 
pulpit,  which  was  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  speak  a  few  sentoictt 
When  the  man  got  there  he  found  himself  at  a  loss  to  know  what© 
say.    Sir  Richard  told  him  to  say  the  first  thing  that  came  into  his 
mind.    Thus  encouraged,  the  new-made  orator,  gazing  fixedly 
the  knight,  thus  began,  in  stentorian  tones,  his  maiden  speech: 
''Sir  Richard  Steetei  here  has  I  and  these  here  men  been  doin^ 
your  woik  for  three  months  and  never  seen  the  colour  of  your  money 
When  are  yon  to  pay  us?  1  cannot  pay  my  jouin^men  wAff^ 
money,  and  money  I  must  have."  Sir  Ridiard  replied  that  be  vtf 
in  raptures  with  the  doquenee^  but  by  no  means  admired  ti* 
subject 

He  was  like  bis  fellow-countryman  Goldsmith  inasmuch  nht 
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was  always  hard  up,  and  always  would  have  been,  be  his  income 
what  it  might  Being  inclined  by  nature  to  improvidence,  and  to 
reckless  generosity  and  expenditure,  the  kind  of  life  he  led  and  the 
precarious  nature  of  the  appointments  he  held  tended  to  intensify 
this  natural  failing.  Heuce  we  &[ui  such  letters  to  his  wife  as  the 
following : 

*'  Dear  Prue, — I  enclose  5  guineas,  but  can't  come  home  to 
dinner.  Dear  little  woman,  take  care  of  thyself  and  eat  and  drink 
cheerfully."  Or  this:  *'My  Dear, — I  shall  not  come  home  to 
dmner,  but  have  fixed  everything  and  received  money  for  present 
uses."  Or  this:  **Dear  Wife,— Take  confidence  in  that  Being 
Who  has  promised  protectloQ  to  all  the  good  and  virtuous  when 
afllicted.  Mr.  Glover  nocsommodates  me  with  the  money  which  is 
to  dear  this  piesent  sorrow  this  evemng."  Again ;  **I  have  paid 
Mr,  Addison  bis  whole  Thousand  Pound  and  have  settled  every  nan's 
payment  except  one  which  I  hope  to  perfect  to-monow.**  Still 
another  instance :  ''Within  a  day  or  two  I  doubt  not  we  shall  have 
the  money."  And  in  a  model  letter  of  new-year  resolutions  he  is 
so  determined  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  of  economy  to  be  able  to 
im)vide  for  his  children  that  he  writes  to  his  "  Dear,  dear  Prue "  : 
••That  you  may  be  convinced  of  this  happy  change  you  shall  be 
yourself  the  keeper  of  what  I  lay  up  for  them  by  quarterly  portions 
from  this  day."  Whether  ihis  resolve  was  kept  or  not,  it  is  satis- 
factory to  note  that  the  determined  effort  he  made  in  the  last  few 
years  of  his  life  to  satisfy  his  creditors  was  entirely  successful,  and 
in  the'^e  last  four  or  five  years  he  paid  off  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pounds. 

These  continual  money  worries  are  the  most  obvious  excuse  for 
his  wife's  peevishness,  regarding  which  we  find  so  many  remonstrances 
in  his  letters.  In  truth  her  temper  appears  to  have  been  a  little 
nncertam,  and  she  seems  to  have  talten  advantage  of  the  way  in 
which  her  husband  idolised  her  to  tyrannise  over  him  to  a  consider* 
«Ue  etteot  He  meets  all  these  petulant  moods  with  an  unvaiying 
good-humour  and  patient  tenderness  which  lasled  to  the  my  end, 
and  among  the  last  letters  he  wrote  to  her  (while  she  was  in  Wales^ 
the  year  before  her  death)  he  is  ''her  languishing  relict,"  her  "happy 
sieve,*  ^her  most  obsequious  and  obedient  husband.'*  She  is  hb 
"poor,  dear,  angry,  pleased,  witty,  silly,  everything  Prue."  The 
least  little  kindness  on  her  part  evokes  an  outburst  of  happy 
gratitude;  for  instance:  "I  have  often  told  you,"  he  writes,  "I 
believe  you  have  us^d  enchantments  to  enslave  nie,  for  an  expression 
in  yours  of         DUk  has  put  me  in  so  much  rapture  that  I  could 
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forget  my  present  most  miserable  lameness  and  walk  dv.v>.i  lo 
you  ...  my  dear,  little,  peevish,  beautiful,  wise  governess.  God 
bless  you." 


Thb  subscriptkm  zemmds  us  of  the  insinuations  (rf  Swift  and  | 
otfaeis  as  to  his  bemg ''governed  by  his  wife.'*  This  theory  ceitainlj  I 
guns  ookNir  from  such  an  a|q)eal  as  the  following.  lostod  of  \ 
comiiig  stiai^t  home  from  the  office^  he  is  staying  out  to  nippa 
without  his  wife's  permission,  and  his  fear  of  being  broqgbt  hosa 
in  diagraoe  pcompts  htm  to  write  beseechingly :    Dear  Fki^  doaol 
send  after  me^  for  I  shall  be  ridiculous."  But  that  he  conld  m 
occasion  a5i>crt  himself  is  evident  from  such  complaints  as  thb:  j 
••You  are  extremely  cruel  to  a  generous  nature  which  has  a  laidef-  j 
ness  for  you  that  renders  your  least  dis-humour  insiipporuK/  i 
afflicting.    After  short  starts  of  passion  not  to  be  inclined  lo  recon- 
ciliation, is  what  is  against  all  rules  of  Christianity  and  justice. 
When  X  come  home  I  beg  to  be  kindly  received,  or  this  will  havt 
as  iU  an  effect  upon  my  fortune  as  on  my  mind  and  body."  Agiis: 
*•  Dear  Wifc^— >How  can  you  add  to  my  cares  by  mfl^ing  so  anjnt 
complaints  against  me  as  in  yours  of  hst  night  ? 

Yet  he  IS  fiv  the  most  part  a  model  of  submissiveness,  and  «e 
find  him  writing  to  her  ••  In  obedience  to  what  you  ordered  vat^ 
and  to  •"  beg  your  pardon  for  every  act  of  rebellion  I  ha^e  ever  coo- 
mitted  against  you  "  ;  and  one  of  their  many  tiffs — more  prolonged  | 
than  usual — seems  at  last  to  have  reduced  him  to  this  :  **  Dear  Pme, 
I  will  do  ever)'thing  you  desire  your  own  way.  Yours  even  Ric.to 
Steele  "  This  charming  epistle  tnay  be  as  meek  and  guileless  as  iti> 
short  and  sweet. 

Their  quarrels  were  not  always  of  his  making,  for  we  have  traces 
now  and  then  of  her  not  getting  on  very  well  with  her  mother  ami  | 
others.  And  Steele  seems  to  have  made  move  allowances  for  bei 
than  most  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  e][pected  too  much,  seesy 
that  he  himself  says  of  her :  **I  consider  that  Good  Nature  added  is 
that  beautifril  form  God  has  given  you  .  would  make  an  Happioetf 
too  great  for  human  life."  It  ts  to  be  feared,  too,  that  his  ImadL  ^ 
reading  between  the  lines  is  a  rare  one.    "Dear  IVue, "  he wrile^ 
**the  manner  in  which  you  write  to  me  might  perhaps  to  another 
look  like  neglect  and  want  of  Love,  but  I  will  not  understand  it  si;^  \ 
but  take  it  to  be  only  the  uneasiness  of  a  doting  fondness  which  cao-  i 
not  bear  my  absence  without  disdain." 

Of  course  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  Pnie's  side  of  the 
question.  For  one  thing,  her  health  in  her  later  years  seems  to  have 
been  none  of  the  best ;  then,  too,  her  married  life  turned  out  to  be 
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more  precarious  than  she  had  expected  ;  besides  which,  Steele  was 
able  to  throw  off  the  weight  of  his  troubles  and  enjoy  himself  in  the 
best  compftny  of  bis  time,  while  Prue  fretted  at  home.  The  Uvely 
Irish  temperament  which  was  his,  though  sparkliog  and  attmctive, 
had  its  drawbacks,  and  a  little  more  steadiness— even  with  a  little 
less  briUianc]f^migbt  have  made  life  easier  for  a  woman  of  Prue*s 
disposition.  Steele's  mode  of  life^  with  its  want  of  rqxMe^  was  oply 
a  degree  better  than  the  everlasting  drive  of  much  modem  tif(^ 
which  leaves  little  or  no  time  for  doing  anything  comfortably, 
thoroughly,  or  well,  and  which  makes,  in  the  end,  a  life  not  really 
livcd^  but  merely  got  through  in  an  inaitislic  and  unsatisfactory 
manner. 

This  IS  the  impression  left  by  a  perusal  of  Steele's  letters.  They 
are  over  four  hundred  in  number — written  for  the  most  part  to  his 
wife  at  Hampton  Wick  when  duty  kept  him  in  London  ;  so  that  his 
loss  has  been  our  gain.  The  temptation  to  go  on  quoting  from  them 
is  one  not  easily  resisted,  so  well  do  they  show  the  lovable  disposition 
of  the  man. 

Pme^  too^  cannot  have  been  so  ^  honid,**  "odiousy^and  vulgar  " 
as  she  is  depicted  in  *' Esmond,"  for  instance^  dse  die  could  hardly 
have  been  so  much  to  Steele  as  that  he  should  write  from  the  press 
at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning 

"  Dear  Prue, — I  am  very  sleepy  and  tired  but  could  not  think  of 
closing  my  eyes  till  I  had  told  you  I  am,  dearest  creature. 

Your  most  affectionate  and  £rithful  husband, 

'^RiCKARO  Stbkub." 

It  is  just  as  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  she  was  that  kind  of  woman 
as  to  believe  that  Steele  would  have  been  so  absurd  as  to  take  in 
good  fiuth  the  satirical  compliments  tbat  St  John  paid  his  wife. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  facetious  nobleman  would  suddenly 
have  found  a  decanter  buried  at  his  head.  Dick  Steele  was  no  fooL 
He  was  simply  an  earnest-minded,  well-meaning,  generous,  sociable^ 
high-spirited  man,  full  of  fresh  and  noble  impulse.  Stripped  of  the 
social  custuiiis  of  the  time,  his  character  rises  clear  above  the  petty 
faults  which  were  the  target  of  his  critics.  Could  we  number  him 
among  our  acquaintance  to-day,  we  should  have  a  man  mr.ch  maligned 
by  the  few  and  well  beloved  by  the  many — now  roUing  in  wealth, 
now  "saving  off"  everything  but  his  ciossing-swe^ier's  copper — an 
enterprising  speculator  ever  floating  companies  for  the  abolition  of 
fogs  and  similar  evils — an  acqubition  to  all  social  gatherings — a  man 
to  put  everyone  at  his  ease— w  ideal  friend  in  trouble— a  general 
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fivoarite  with  us  all,  whose  solidcr  quaiities,  nevertheless,  it  would 
\ms^  been  left  to  the  twenty  first  century  fully  to  apprccate. 

If  he  conld  bear  us  now,  neiiher  scolding  him  like  his  dear  Pmc 
Dor  abusing  him  like  his  political  foes,  nor  advising  him  like  his 
cmndid  friends,  ImI  actuaOy  appredadng  his  nndaiidMed  nentii  he 
would  httdly  recogoiie  hbiiself  and  wanid  be  quite  o?etoomeiitk 

**I«miBdeed«ftcladiIiiiott totem  by  the  Fcmntheipri  > 
eo  mnratdif  an  Object  That  I  do  not  deeeiTC  the  OiBimffntoiHi 
irtddiycMii'  Khwhtewe  hes  bestowed  vpoti  me  is  es  ciesr  iodjin 
es  that  the  Cause  and  Inspixmtion  whence  it  flows  fies  in  that  Go^ 

nesse  of  Heart  which  is  yours.    You  do  indeed  '  treat  me  after yow 
own  Honour  and  dignity '  and  '  the  less  I  deserve  it  the  more  Mfnt 
is  in  your  Bounty.*   That  your  Largenesse  of  Heart  and  Loviag 
Sympathy  may  never  abate  or  grow  less  is  the  best  possible  and  i 
Heartfelt  Wish  of 

**  Your  Giateful  and  Detoled  Fkiend  and  Hnable  Sertao^ 


J.  K.  TUUA 


•  »» 
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ANCIENT  j^GITNA  AND  CANNES 

THE  MODERN. 

ACELTO-UGURIAN  tribe  UmI  filled  an  impoctant  wik  in 
the  dcrtinies  oCtfae  naritliiie  lepioiis  of  Sojuthein  Gaul,  bofh 
Itfei^oyaly  and  subieqaeoUy  to  die  .advent  of  the  Romans  In  those 
parts,  is  known  to  historiographers  under  the  name  of  the  Oigrbians. 
The  Oxybians  inliabited  tiiat  district  of  the  UHorai  comprised 
between  the  Siagne—or,  as  this  river  was  denominated  by  Polybius, 
the  Apron  or  Acron— and  the  Loup.  They  formed  a  section  of 
the  Celto-Lygian  populations,  whose  dwelling-place,  on  the  authority 
of  Pliny  the  Elder,  lay  between  the  Estdrel  and  the  Var. 

There  was  not  a  little  in  the  tacitly  acknowledged  national 
Constitution  of  the  Oxybians  that  recalls  to  mind  the  laws  governing 
some  of  the  ancient  diminutive  Grecian  republicii;  but  we  are  not 
so  strictly  concerned  with  the  primitive  form  of  government  dis- 
tingui&hiug  this  branch  of  the  Celto-Ligurian  race  as  with  their 
marked  national  characteristics.  Cdmmerce  they  practised  nooOi 
Besides  bei^g  a  wailike  people,  they  were  by  invincible  tendency  a 
fierce  laoe^whostipplementedthe  merely  natural  produce  of  the  soil 
by  the  proceeds  of  fishing  and  piracy.  The  Ldrins  Isles  *  fiuaqg 
Csmies  imdoobtedly  owe  tbdr  appeUation  to  the  name  of  one  of  their 
piratksl  cfaida— 10  Lero^  who  was  wont  to  secrete  his  booty  in  some 
of  the  numerous  credn  indenting  this  detached  strip  of  knd. 

In  the  minds  of  these  corsairs  the  love  of  personal  liberty  and 
national  independence  amoonted  to  fimaticism.  In  war  they  weve 
capable  of  tfie  most  ferodom  acts  of  sel^mmbbtion  hi  oite  to 
escape  the  inexpressible  ignominy  (as  they  considered  it)  of  felling 
alive  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.    To  valour  were  joined  many 

*  The  L^rms  Isles  were  once  called  re?p<?ctive1y  T.a  Trapa  and  Auriana. 
Lcxina,  as  it  was  termed  by  Pliny,  the  mure  diminaiive  island,  but  th«»  one  better 
known  to  fame,  im  at  different  periods  borne  various  appellatives.  By  Strabo 
ft  «M  cftDed  Ptmatia,  the  Grodn  confeningthiitilukr  epithet  upon  it  maooonnt 
cf  its  d%bt  elevatkm  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  After  the  fiMuktaHoa  of  the 
«cl«hnted  monasteiy  it  was  known  as  the  "  Islaod  of  the  Saints."  In  hrter  tisMi 
Ihspoetie  dwigwrion  oC  *'  iMfvetteof  thcSea  "  wubcrtonednpoa  itby  BMiiaeni 
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degmed  rtifntiiHy  Oneotmi,  eqtedaUy  the  obsenr- 
of  tbe  sacBBii  kvs  oC  honiiaiiiy.    In  cxsnjunction  with  these 

to  A  £v  MOR  col^i^htenttl  i^e  thm  tiiek  owil 
■KiQBOwea  DyiDcte  omaiiowi ponwiw 
cftbe  «Md  iufaiemioM  of  the  Bonuiiilhe 
«r  tlii  regioa  of  ScMlben  G«il»  «liicb»  as  a  loall  of  Iks 
ntfldly  tcnBsd  \3ff  its  commefow  Pkovmt* 
Long  before  tbe  Chrismn  era  Phocaean  cx)loni€S  had  been 
focTKied  akaog  liLi;  part  of  tbe  Mec  '-errancaa  coa^t  ex'uiiiaz^ 
between  die  fpots  no«  occiipied  by  Marseiiks  and  Monaco.  la 
the  year  155         11  so  happened  that  two  of  the  principal  settle 
merits,  namdy,  Nice  and  Anupoiis,^  were  being  hard  pressed  by 
tJbe  OijImmm  sad  the  Dedates.'  The  MnsdUais,  finding  them- 
paweriess  to  ddend  these  colooies,  appwkd  in  tfaetr  great 
mkf  to  the  Robmus  their  aHiBa  After  ooe  aboftm  attmpt 
tithti  Iqr  MMis  of  B^goiitiiooo— m  the  ooone  of  wfakh 
Miv  aod  the  two  other  RovaDdepatiei,fiDdiog  it  necesBy^ 
m  ictmt  to  dieir  ships,  nanwilf  escaped  with  their  fim— tit 
dtetgi  milled  to  mdedike  o  nufitary  expedition  it 
doe  form.    Upon  this  second  occasion  the  Senate  sent  Qnmtti 
Opni  u-  it  L.e  lie^i  c:  a  considtrj.bic  army.    The  consul  landed 
at  a  poini  m  tbe  gulf  of  La  Napoule,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Apron. 
Upon  the  left  bank  of  this  small  river  he  pitched  his  camp,  and 
there  waited  in  expectation  of  being  attacked.    The  enemy  not 
appearing,  he  kd  his  forces  agtinttiS^itDa,  a  town  which  was  situated 
wi^in  the  Oxybian  tenitoiy,  and  was  also  the  place  where 
depmiffi  of  the  Rooaaii  people  had  been  violently  asaailed  by  tbe 
liHiftwifn    iCptna  was  taken  by  stonn.    The  oonsol  at  oooe 
naiched  ag^trwt  tfie  niiiii  body  of  the  OsybHUu^  vfao  weee  euijiscd 
in  the  aege  of  Antibes.   Filled  with  lage  upon  hearing  of  thetf 
of  iSjgitna,  and  the  deqi^ate  nature  of  their  positioii  becomin 
folly  apparent  to  them,  tbe  Celto-Ligtmans  discarded  all  pradoiOK 
With  :  u:  await: r.g  the  arrival  of         tl^.oiisand  Ueciates,  who  WCK 
to  join  them,  ihcv  hurled  themselves  upon  the  Romans.  The 
general,  a  marked  proficient  in  the  military  art,  knew  well  how  to 
distinguish  promptly  between  an  attack  founded  on  strictly  calculated 
tactical  principies,  and  a  mad  rush  impelled  solely  by  despair.  After 
a  few  btief  moioents  of  hesitation  caosed  by  sorprise^  he  confideotlf 

■  Aatibes. 

•  The  tenimy  ef  the  Dcdtfn  hy  between  the  Mufeahh  cofcf  <f  Aatipaft 
■adtbeVar. 
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BAade  the  necessary  dispositions.  In  the  battle  that  ensued,  which, 
in  the  opioion  of  Sardout^  must  have  taken  place  on  the  coast 
of  Golfe  Jouan,  the  furious  and  ill-judged  impetuosity  exhibited  by 
a  warlike  pnmitive  people^  whose  want  of  experience  and  lack  of 
contact  with  more  dv^ised  communities  alone  made  them  barbarians^ 
was  overcome  by  skilful  strata  and  disciplined  valour.  The 
Oxybians  were  defeated  and  put  to  rout.  At  this  juncture  the 
Dedates,  their  alties,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  Rallying  the 
fugitives,  they  joined  them,  and  once  more  the  invaders  found 
themselves  attacked  with  dt^speratc  courage.  But  the  amalgamated 
forces  were  defeated,  and  the  victory  of  the  Romans  was  com- 
plete. 

In  accordance  with  a  rule  that  had  been  adopted  on  previous 
occasions  with  regard  to  the  Celts,  the  inhabitants  of  .^itna  who 
lemainedf  that  is  to  say,  the  actual  warriors  who  had  survived  the 
engagement,  as  well  as  those  of  the  population  who  escaped  slavery, 
were  prohibited  by  the  victors  from  residing  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  coast  The  length  of  the  forbidden  area  ranged 
from  eight  to  twelve  stadia.  Upon  their  forced  retirement  from 
their  capital,  the  Oxybians  entrenched  themselves  upon  a  neighbour* 
ing  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  they  buflta  town.  The  exiles 
preserved  the  name  of  their  former  city  in  the  one  that  they 
bciitowed  upon  their  new  scat  of  habitation,  denominating  their 
retreat  Egitna  Mountain  {Mons  yEgitna).  Eventually  the  two- 
worded  name  became  contracted  into  Mo«gins.  The  view  of  the 
small  town  of  most  ancient  aspect  known  as  Mor/gins  * — the  last 
and  slightest  contraction  that  the  name  has  undergone— gracefully 
crowning  yet  proudly  standing  upon  the  eminence  two  hundred 
and  sixty  m^lxes  in  altitude  forming  its  site^  must  be  finmiliar  to 
many. 

The  mere  act  of  exduding  the  remnant  of  the  Oxybian  nation 
from  access  to  the  coast  did  not  constitute  a  measure  sufficient  to 
paralyse  the  energies  of  this  indomitable  people.  Within  as  brief  a 
period  as  three  years  after  the  destruction  of  their  capttali  they — 

thanks  to  their  resolute  character,  their  physical  robustness,  which 
enabled  them  to  support  the  greatest  hardships,  aided  nialcnaily, 
moreover,  by  the  topographical  difficulties  presented  by  the  sur- 
rounding country — were  prompted  to  revolt.  For  a  brief  space  they 
reined  their  independence.   They  were  subdued  a  second  time 

*  NfHm  Mtttrfpm  sur  Ctmut  H  Utittt  it  LMm* 

*  ThbdeiivatioDlsMoeiAedl^FipQiitadeimcdlygiwtantlM^  {Vtpigt 
UHirain  4$  f^imiut,  voL  L  373.) 
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by  Consul  Aulas  Posthumius.    We  are  told  by  Polybius  that  more 
stringent  measures  were  eventually  adopted  to  redw^  the  formidable  ; 
Oxybians  and  Dedales  to  impuissance.   Opimius  resorted  to  the  | 
foUoviiig  means,  among  othen^  to  bring  about  this  result  Ai  biBi  k 
a  pntkm  oC  tbeir  temtoiy  as  Rome  deemed  it  eapedfemtDtiht  | 
bad  been  gnmted  to  tbe  Masgaliolci.  The  ligonaDS  me  dM  I 
constrained  to  send  hostages  periodically  to  MarseOlec.  The 
Oiybiau  especially  dialed  under  this  yoke,  and  ardently  sought  fit 
an  oocasioo  to  enfranchise  themselves.   At  length  a  hwaakk 
opportunity  occurred.    A  war  having  broken   out   between  the 
Aiasbaliolcs  and  the  Sail  avians,  a  powerful  people  inhabiting  a  large 
tract  of  the  territory  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Phocaean  cities,  the 
Oxybians  formed  an  aHiance  wiih  the  Salluvians.    In  tbe  ho^HIitiei 
that  ensued  the  confederates  were  defeated  by  Caius  Sextius  Caivim 
The  Oxybians  were  forced  to  retire  definitely  to  ^eir  fastnesses^  tod 
with  thdr  retreat  is  a)incideiit  their  disappearance  from  hiiliay-^ 
frr  as  die  scope  of  the  present  subject  is  oonceroed. 

Chmriiis  or  attvier— to  nse  the  name  in  its  gaffidtifd  ten-* 
odebiated  Dansig  geographer,^  expresses  the  oonYictioB  tint  ike 
site  whereupon  the  ancient  .^gitna  stood  is  the  tame  as  tfist  upoo 
whidi  the  oii  town  of  Omnes  was  erected  twelve  or  durteea  oes- 
turies  later.  Sardou  and  Abb^  Alliez  strongly  support  the  Pnissaa 
authority  in  his  estimate.  The  decision  is  arrived  at  by  thi 
establishment  of  the  identity  of  the  river  known  as  the  Siagne  with 
the  Acron  or  Apron  of  Poly bi us.  Cannes  is  undoubtedly  situated  ' 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Siagne.  At  one  time  this  river  flowed 
into  tbe  sea  at  I«a  Bocca.*  Eventually  its  course  at  its  terminAtioo  ; 
appears  to  have  slightly  deviated,  for  its  fecundating  waters  vt 
described  as  emptying  themsdves  into  the  sea  at  a  point  distant 
kilometre  from  La  Napode.  Stmbo  makes  an  allusion  to  a  oeriiiB 
^'Oxybian  harbour"  {OxMffS  limem)f  but  without  ass^nit^o? 
name  to  the  locality.  Quverius  maintains  that  this  Oxybian  port  > 
identical  with  the  Aighitma  mentioned  nearly  a  century  and  a  ^ 
previously  by  Polybius,  which  town  was  in  clo^e  proximity  to  the 
Apron.     The  iiame  of  the  Oxybuin  capital  eventually  bccaiDf 

»  1580-1623.    V.  If  alia  And  qua, 

*  What  was  evidcnily  ;it  one  time  the  niouth  of  iluj  riv€r  Siagne  now  cca- 
stitutes  the  second  secondary  branch  [tkuxthne  branclu  seamdaire)  of  the  fotf 
arms  into  which  the  miifieial  wattrcoune,  the  Siagne,  is  now  divided*  1^ 
wotd  it  derived  fion  tbe  Fkovea^el  stugmi  or  singmt*  (Feench  mmutiki\ 
grew  00  the  boidm  of  tbe  little  river. 

•  Stnibo,  Ub.  iv. 
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latinised  in  the  form  of  i£gitna,  and  has  descended  to  our  days  ia 

that  of  Egitna, 

Furthermore,  upon  the  ruins  of  ^gitna  the  Phocaeans  of 
Marseilles  established  a  kind  of  commercial  settlement  upon  which 
ma  bestowed  the  name  of  MarseUinum.  French  arch^ologists 
translate  this  designatioii  by  the  terms  comptoir  marseiiims  or 
dmeau-fort  marseiUaiSn  In  1x31  what  had  once  been  Caatrura 
Maisdlinnm  was  known  as  Castrum  I¥ancum,  Castrum  de  Canois, 
upon  the  site  of  which  was  erected  the  M  town  of  Cannea^  still 
esdsting,  took  the  phice  of  Castrum  Francunt.  From  what  has 
preceded,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  reasonable  opposition  can  be  raised 
lo  Clavier's  opinion,  and  that,  as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  to  elucidate 
the  matter,  Cannes  can  boast  of  the  distinction  of  having  had  ancient 
i£gitna  for  its  cradle. 

The  opinion  is  all  the  more  worthy  of  credence,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  accuracy  pervading  its  construction  from  base  to 
summit  and  from  the  fact  of  Cluvier's  idea  having  been  supported 
by  two  such  great  authorities  as  Sardou  and  Abb^  Allies  but  also 
for  the  reason  that  the  arguments  of  those  writers  who  oppose  the 
notion  of  Qttverios  can  hardly  be  considered  to  be  strictly  relevant 
to  thematter,  inasmuch  as  in  several  cases  no  proof  exists  in  fitvour 
of  the  contrary  reasoning  that  they  put  forth.  Their  evidence  is  even 
in  some  instances  contradictory.  The  latter  observation  is  applicable 
to  Honor^  Bouche,  as  it  is  also  to  D'Anvilles,  Papon,  and  others. 
Mr.  Walkenaer,  who  also  differs  from  Cluverius  upon  this  subject, 
goes  so  far  as  to  surmise  that  ^4^gitna  and  I^i  Napoule  formed  one 
and  ilic  :^ame  locality,  the  ancient  name  of  thclatter  place,  according 
to  him,  having  been  i£gitnapolis.    The  presumption  is  not  without 
plausibiUty,  as  it  is  undeniable  that  there  exists  a  great  resemblance 
of  form  between  the  word   Napoule "  and  the  last  three  syllables 
of  "iSgitnapolis";  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Sardou  stateSi  this 
latter  name  is  not  found  in  the  writti^  of  a  single  author  of 
antiquity. 

In  course  of  time  the  waters  of  the  Foux  and  the  Cbfttaigner 

have  formed  alluvial  deposits,  thus  extending  the  coast  to  a  point 

rion  existent  as  ierra  firma  in  Oxybian  times.  Prior  to  this  geological 
fornution,  the  sea,  washing  the  shore  where  Cannes  now  stands, 
penetrated  to  some  distance  further  inland.  An  artificial  beach  has 
therefore  been  created.  The  precise  site  of  ancient  ^^gitna  was 
not  on  the  promontory,  where  the  remains  of  tlie  old  feudal  castle 
are  still  seen,  but  upon  one  of  the  hills  composing  the  Petit  Juas 
district  As  late  as  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  Christian  eim 
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tbe  Petit  Juas  hiUs  neuest  to  the  sea  formed  the  sfaoie.  At  (he 
present  epoch  the  mves  may  be  said  to  be  furiooslj  mkmm^ 
to  regain  their  lost  pre-enunenoe.  Twice  during  the  kit  four  p& 
has  the  Boolevaid  du  Midi  been  ovennfadmed  by  the  so,  vUlen 
the  same  interval  the  Ooiaette  itself  has  experienced  sinnlir  nTag^i 

Notwithstanding  the  conquests  effected  by  the  Romans  along  the  • 
Celto-Ligurian  coast,  the  t  jwns  in  these  part^  reriiainc  J,  to  i'a  ur^ 
and  purposes,  Greek  commercial  and  industrial  colonics  TbeoD- 
querors  did  not  actually  establish  themselves  ^^  iih  a  viuw  to  per- 
manent settlement  in  the  territories  that  they  had  pr  gT&5:t^ 
gained  by  force  of  arms.   Julius  Qesar,  for  example,  after 
Marseilles  and  the  entire  Phocsean  colony  in  a  purefy  militarr 
contented  himself  with  disarming  the  Gre^LS^  uid  with  tskiDg 
possession  of  their  ships  aiMi  the  public  treasniy.   It  resokstoa 
these  fiKts  that  feir  Roman  remains  reward  the  seaidies  of  sidi» 
legists  on  the  andent  Oiybian  soiL  The  s<^  vestiges  stni  ois6|  ! 
in  the  region  occupied  by  Omnes  are,  in  the  first  place,  the  ptitd 
one  side  of  a  bridge  flanked  by  six  counter-forts.    This  nnsii 
situaled  to  the  north-casl  of  the  Chateau  des  Tours^  at  or.c  ametk  ■ 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa.    The  apertures  formed  by 
two  arches  have  been  filled  up.*  Beneath  this  fabric,  which  testifies  to 
the  passage  of  the  ]'ia  Aurelia  at  Cannes,  flowed  the  torrent  ca!W 
La  Frt-jiere,'  or  the  Eiou.    What  remains  of  the  Roman  bn<i|« 
would  almost  escape  notice  were  not  special  attention  drawn  to  ii 
the  construction,  in  the  eyes  of  superficial  observers,  meidy  ^ 
sembling  a  high  wall  Topographical  changes  have  condenined 
remnant  of  antiqni^  to  serve  apparently  as  a  support  to  sane 
elevated  ground,  upon  the  summit  of  which  is  a  small  dresiy  7^ 
garden  named  Square  M&o.'  Neifc  in  importance  to  the  facid0e> 
an  archseological  sense,  and  perhaps  superior  to  it  as  the  spedil 
survival  of  a  distinct  age  combined  with  ihc  associations  almotf 
indubitably  relating  to  a  remote  epoch,  is  a  square-shaped  fimotil 

'  A  sepia  sketch  of  this  brkl^e,  :is  existing  a  short  timoljeforc  these  allexaiiooi 
were  made,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Rothschild  Gallery  in  the  Iloiel  de  Vilk  ^ 
Cannes.  The  artist  is  the  late  Mr.  Sdnequier,  the  fiither  of  M.  Paul  S^nequicr,  tk 
acdMBologisL 

«  Signifies  fittdk  wtttr.   In  kter  tisMi  tlib  prfnltiTe  woid  bas  been  tf^' 
lably  eompted  Into  La  Fkay^,  which  has  no  meaning. 

•  The  Roman  origin  claimed  for  this  bridge  li  i?  been  caUed  in  question  - 

M.  M<?rimle  [Note!  (fun  Voyage  dans  U  Midi  de  !a  Frame),  who,  neveitbelesN 
attributes  considerable  antiquiiy  to  it.  But  M.  Auhcnas  {Histoire  de  Frij^' 
p.  765),  M.  Riv^lat,  M.  Paul  S^nequier  [AuriSeau,  p.  117),  and  other  i*'*"'* 
^mly  consider  that  the^slrucluie  Komao. 
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dppus  bearing  a  sepulchral  inscription  easily  to  be  deciphered.  A 
tomb  and  a  few  coins  complete  the  collection. 

An  additional  reason  for  mentioning  these  traces  of  the  Roman 
post  is  that  the  inscription  upon  the  cippus  is  considered  to  testify 
to  the  importance  possessed  by  Castnim  Marsellinum  in  the  times 
of  the  eaily  Roman  emperors.  This  inscription  is  thus  worded : 
Vtmaia  An^miUm  C.  Vttmsms  Andron  Sex  Vtr.  Aug.  €orp.  film 
Meissima}  The  stone  bearing  this  inscription,  which  dates  at  the 
latest  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  is  now 
in  the  Lycklama  Museum  at  Cannes.'  It  was  found  underneath 
the  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  According  to  popular  tradition,  the 
place  where  iliis  oratory  is  to  be  seen  forms  the  spot  upon  which 
the  first  Christian  altar  was  erected  in  this  region. 

Two  reasons  have  been  given  in  explanation  of  the  discovery  of 
this  funereal  stone  within  the  Cannes  district.  The  first  surmise  in 
its  more  prosaic  nature^  is  not  neutralised  by  the  somewhat  con- 
jectural though  plausible  character  of  the  second,  whiles  whichever 
version  beadopted-^and  both  are  coUectively  acceptable— they  each 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  at  the  Roman  period  in  question,  Castrum 
Marsdlinum  Cannes)  enjoyed  greater  prosperity  and  con- 
sideration than  did  the  town  existing  upon  this  site  throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  or  during  any  period  prior  to  the  years  following  1837. 

Presuming  in  the  first  instance,  as  is  natural,  that  the  Sevir  in 
question  was  officially  settled  at  Castrum  Marsellinum,  this  strong 
presumption  would  lend  to  prove  that  the  place  was  a  municeps^  for 
not  otherwise  would  the  town  iiave  been  entitled  to  possess  a  cor* 
poration  of  priestly  magistrates  forming  an  order  analogous  to  the 
equestrian  rank. 

Coming  now  to  the  second  assumption,  which  has  been  termed 
conjectural,  tnit  which  canies  with  it  nothing  that  is  improbable^ 
it  has  been  surmised,  with  reference  to  the  inscription,  that  in  the 
first  and  second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  this  strip  of  the 

■  Epigmphicftl  interpretatioii :  VenorfK  Antbimillse^  Gaius  Venusius  Andron 
(or  Andraoicas),  lex  viranun  Angottalium  coiporit,  filue  dnktwoue. 

«  The  Lfddama  Mmcom  is  ia  poniiMioB  of  another  dppui.  The  dimeDsioos 

of  the  second  aie  greater  than  those  of  the  one  meDtiooed  above.  The  fiiaenU 
inscription  carved  upon  it  is  in  reference  to  a  woman,  wife  of  a  Flamen  of 
Jupiter  {Flamen  Dialis)^  and  her«?1f  n  priestc;:  ...Ua  Flaminica  Et  Sacerdos 
....  Vmfa  Sibi  Fetit  ....  Memoriam  Conjummavit.  A  deep  basin*8liaped 
cavity  has  been  hollowed  out  in  the  base  of  the  cippus.  Before  this  andcnt 
monament  w«i  acquired  by  the  Cannes  Masenm  a  ftnicr  at  Peymeinade,  a 
tmmmu  in  the  Gsbrii  dimiet,  had  been  aociiilonied  to  keep  die  cavity  iiUed 
with  water,  In  which  this  endite  Wmyland  dipped  bit  toob. 

VOL.  ccactv.  Ko.  so69b  L  l 
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Mediterranean  coast  was,  as  it  h  now,  a  resort  of  those  in  search  o(  i 
temperate  climate  in  the  winter.    This  idea  is  borne  out  by  Fbuy 
the  Elder/  who,  alluding  to  the  Narbonensia^  speaks  enthostfba&f 
of  its  flourishing:  cultivatioD  and  opalenoe^  concluding  vith  ik 
voids  (utteved  oaginaUf  by  AitgostnsX  "It  yields  in  nadmii  to 
any  pait  of  the  empiie ;  in  a  wotd«  it  is  Italy  latfaer  daa  i  ji^ 
Tinoe."  Tlus  testtmony  is  aB  the  moie  taloable  since  die  Yamt 
did  not  oome  from  the  most  distant  pam  of  their  dominioiB^ 
a  short  distance— from  Italy,  the  Uttmtil  of  which  presented  siolr 
climatic  aJvanUoCi.    Tj.c:1'JS,'        reference  to  the  i^.T.c  leaoc, 
makes  an  allusion  to  the  Roman  patrician  famiiies  who,  in  ihciup 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  there  enjoyed  the  same  consideiatiooa 
the  nobility  in  Rome  itself  :  while,  finally,  Strabo  ^  mentions  tt 
&ct  that  the  L6nns  Isles  contained  a  kige  number  of  Isim 
habitations.^ 

When  we  admire  the  Cannes  of  to-day  in  the  heigfift  of  its  lialB 
season  we  cannot  6ul  to  be  affected  by  the  thought  that  podaace 
this  block  of  stone^  with  its  lew  words  chisdled  tipon  its  safan 
mav  be  an  iiM>latfid  memorial  of  a  £Es  dykittima.  the  tnnmnfff*^ 
twentielli-century  counterparts  of  whom  may  be  enjoymg  die 
sootbem  dimate»  without  it  beii^  necessary  for  the  disooomift 
&ther  of  any  one  of  them  to  leafe  a  simiiar  painful  record  fiar  Ibe 
contemplation  of  a  remote  posterity. 

A  period  oi  sorrow  and  desolation  in  the  history  of  Castres 
Mar^ellinum  was  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  At  that  epoch 
Saracens  not  only  reduced  the  town  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  but  su^^ 
taneously  earned  away  into  captivity  all  those  inhabitants  who  h*i 
escaped  massacre.  As  a  natural  result  of  this  sanguinary  inroid,tbe 
shore  was  transformed  into  a  wilderness.  It  was  with  a  viev  t: 
givi^g  an  additional  impulse  to  repopulation  that  Riqinoo^ 
B^eoger,  in  1131,  made  Castrum  MarseUinnm  a  free  port  in  per 
petoity.  The  conference  of  this  prtvilq^  was  not  only  nooM 
though  absolute^  but  was  also  symbolised  by  the  new  name  besftnni^ 
upon  the  settlement  Ontrum  ManelKnnm  being  changed  ii^ 
Cminm  Ihmam,  as  an  earnest  of  the  princess  sincere  wishes. 

Four  years  later,  that  is  to  say,  in  1135,  Raymond  B^renger  ceded 

>  L.  iii.  cap.  4.  «  Annahs,  I.  xi.  24.  »  L.  iv. 

*  Thii  sUlemcDt  of  the  great  Greek  gcf^iapher  of  antiqmty  ius  ^ 
mtogtbened  ia  taler  days  by  the  leieudies  of  M.  M^im^,  who  exprestfs  the 
oonneUoo  that  the  kig»  number  of  brido,  dOris  of  cement,  as  wcfl  at  w» 
decided  icaieias  ia  Ihe  torn  of  dstent  in  a  perfect  state  of  pieaeffatioa  Cbt  he 
Ibond  in  the  iihad  of  St  Hooomt,  aie  of  Rovenoc^ 
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for  ever  all  his  seigneuriai  rights  over  Castrum  Francum  to  the 
Abbots  of  LAins. 

When  both  Saidou  and  Gtt^;ou  state  that  *'  Dutrum  de  Canon 
took  the  place  of  Castrum  Francum,"  their  assertion  somewhat  out* 
balances  fiu:ts»  without,  however,  belying  them.  A  comparison  of 
dates — ^in  which  a  carious  point  of  history  is  eluddated—wiU,  in 
&ct,  show  that  the  locality  must  have  borne  the  names  of  Castrum 
Francum  and  Castrum  de  CanoTs  concurrently.  The  appellation  of 
Castrum  Francum  obtained  an  ascendency  while  the  sj^(  cial  facts  of 
its  conference  were  fresh  in  the  minds  of  contcinjxjrarics  ;  but  it 
v.as  the  designation  Castrum  de  Canois  that  ultimately  prevailed. 
Castrum  de  Canois  is  alluded  to  for  the  first  time  in  a  deed  of  gift 
dated  1035,  whereby  Gulielmus  Gruetta,  Miles  miliium  insignis 
miieSf  the  second  son  of  Kodoard  {Comes  Aniipolitanus  6^  Prijtceps 
AntipoHtanu5\  as  the  latter  is  designated  in  "Gallia  Christiana," 
having  put  aside  the  sword  for  the  cowl,  retired  to  L^rins,  and 
bestowed  upon  his  beloved  abbey  all  that  he  possessed  at  Mougtns, 
Ailuc^  and  Cannes.  Rodoard  had  received,  in  recompense  for  his 
services  in  aiding  to  expel  the  Saracens  from  Provence— at  the  latter 
end  of  the  tenth  century— half  of  the  diocese  of  Antibes  from 
William      king  of  Aries,  and  Coont  of  Provence.^ 

XJbnsA^  in  the  eleventh  century,  thanks  to  the  devoted  care  of 
Rodoard  and  his  son,  was  visited  with  what  may  be  termed  a  renais* 
aance.  Simultaneously  Castrum  Marsellinum,  phoenix-like^  began 
to  rise  ftom  its  ashes.  To  quote  Sudou :  "It  was  reconstructed  some- 
what further  out  on  the  shoie^  and,  like  all  the  towns  of  this  epoch, 
upon  a  hill,  and  surrounded  with  a  mural  tmdnU,  Genoese  families 
came  to  repeople  this  bourg.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  the  origin  of 
Cannes  must  be  placed,  rising  on  the  Suquet,  and  called  fur  the  first 
time  Castrum  de  Canois." 

In  a  poem,  bearing  the  name  of  "  Vida  de  Sant  Honorat,"  com- 
posed at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  troubadour  named 
Raymond  Fcraud,  the  locality  is  termed  Villafranca.  This  expres- 
sion forms  an  almost  eicact  translation  of  the  Latin  name  Castrum 
Francum.  Nevertheless,  the  spot  is  called  Castnun  de  Canois  in  a 
census  compiled  in  the  year  xsoa 

The  lolty  tower,  ofTeriqg  so  striking  and  imposing  a  point  of  view 
almost  at  the  edge  of  the  promontory,  is  the  principal  remnant  of 
the  op^iim^  reconstnicted  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh  and  twdfth 
centuries.  Although  its  fooiuktions  were  laid  by  Aldebert  II.,  an 
abbot  of  L^8^  towards  tbe  year  zoSo,  it  was  not  completed  tmtil 

I  992-1018. 
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<395i  when  the  AbM  de  Thomafort  gave  tbe  finahing  toadm  to 
what  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  towers  in  Provence: 

In  their  fond  desire  to  associate  etymologic^Uy  uie  muuen: 
nanu-  Cannes — that  to  say,  the  appellative  designating  the  winiff 
resort  conjointly  with  the  eleventh-century  remains  and  adjaceat  oi^ 
to^vn — with  the  ancient  .^gitna,  some  i.istonans  and  archseologias 
who  have  especially  treated  of  this  locality  decline  to  accept  dibe  ' 
of  the  two  following  etymological  interpretatioos  that  bare  beea 
severally  put  forwaid  by  varions  authorities  as  aooountiiig  far  tk 
name. 

A  definition  that  has  met  with  acceptance  firom  those  who 
been  willing  to  adopt  a  simple  and  plausible  eiplanati<m  oflocd  lif  1 
those  who  possibly  may  have  looked  more  closely  into  the  subjecttha 
thdr  followers,  u  that  the  appellation  Cannes  was  purely  and  flni|ilf  I 
bestowed  upon  the  town  on  account  of  the  reeds  {cannes)  that  were  | 
one  time  "  luxuriantly  plentiful  at  this  spot.    This  derivalion  does  | 
not  rest  upon  any  serious  proof.    In  various  charters  of  the  Midii-i  1 
Ages  Cannes  is  alluded  to  by  the  names  of  Castrum,  or  Portus,  de 
Canois,  Canoes,  Canuis,  Canoas,  and  finally  by  that  of  Cannii  | 
These  designations  would  seem  to  prove  tliat  the  abundance  of 
reeds  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  modem  term.    In  a  second  attempt 
at  elucidation,  it  is  hemp  (Proven^  canapis)  that  has  given  its  tide 
to  the  town,  it  being  avmed  that  this  plant  was  in  fonner  tina 
much  cultivated  in  the  district  The  only  authority  on  whidi  das 
assumption  leans  Is  that  the  denomination,  Castrum  de  Cftoope^is 
applied  to  Cannes  in  one  instance  in  the  L6rins  archives.  M 
reference  to  a  third  explanation  that  was  enunciated  many  years  ag^ 
by  a  writer  named  Carlone,  it  need  hardly  be  entered  into,  as  it  is 
not  more  applicable  to  Cannes  than  to  any  otlier  locality*. 

Concerning  the  etymological  connection  linking  the  modem 
name  Cannes  with  the  ancient  denomination  /Egitna,  it  is  miifl- 
tained  *  that,  in  spite  of  the  titular  transformations  that  tbe 
locality  has  undergone  at  different  periods,  the  word  ./Sgitna  ^ 
ever  hovered  in  the  background,  and  that  it  even  pervades  aod 
chaiacterises  the  orthography  of  the  most  recent  appellatiie- 
Cannes. 

The  result  is  arrived  at  in  the  following  manner:  the^iadi^ 
latinised  form  iCgitna  was  pronounced  hard  (iEghitna),  as,  is 

fact,  must  necessarily  have  been  the  case,  judging  by  the  wa/ifl 
which  the  name  is  written  in  the  Greek  text  of  Polybius— AighitM- 
it  is  presumed  that  the  word  eventually  underwent  the  foiiowiiJa'' 
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structonl  modifications:  .^^tna,  .£kaiia»  Ecatna,  Catna,  Cana, 
whence  tbe  Pvoven^  Canol  or  Canals,  and»  more  recently,  the 
French  Canes  or  Cannes.^  A  notable  parallel  to  the  changing  of 
the  g  hard  into  €  is  famished  in  the  modem  q>eUing  of  Cadiz,  which 
in  antiquity  was  Gades. 

It  is,  in  lact,  only  reasonable  to  agree  with  Sardou  when  he 
observes :  It  is  impossible  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  actual 
name  of  the  town  of  Cannes,  unless  it  be  admitted  Uiat  the  etymology 
proposed  be  the  correct  one.**' 

^\'hen  the  three  following  facts  are  borne  in  mind,  it  is  strongly 
to  be  presumed  that  Sardou  is  right  in  his  estimate.  Pirst,  what 
had  once  been  Cast  ram  Marsellinum  had  been  known  as  Ca  strum 
de  Canois  ninety-six  years  before  the  name  of  Castrum.Francum  was 
conferred  upon  the  locality  ;  secondly,  the  name  of  Canois,  as  well  as 
two  other  forms  — Canue  and  Canuis — was  in  use  concurrently  with 
Castrum  Francum ;  thirdly,  these  three  terms  survived  among  the 
populations,  and,  finally,  utterly  supplanted  the  merely  official 
denomination. 

During  the  long  period  extending  between  the  dawn  of  the 
three  hundred  years  preceding  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  French  Revolution,  Cannes  formed  a  dependency  of  the  Abbey 
of  L^rins.  The  feudal  rights  of  the  Abbots  over  Cannes  and  its 
environs  constituted  the  Abbe/s  principal  source  of  revenue^ 
Throughout  these  primary  three  centuries  the  tenure  of  the  Abbots 
seems  to  have  been  absolute ;  but  with  the  advent  of  the  Renais- 
sance a  spirit  of  independence  was  manifested  by  the  feudatories. 
The  desire  for  reform  that  the  latter  expressed  to  Andr^  de  Platsance 

*  The  foUowiDg  names  of  towns  in  their  uident  and  modern  fonns  a0brd 
remarkable  initances  of  the  manner  in  which  the  original  appellation  can  be 
altered  in  the  course  of  ages  x— Forum  JuHi^  which  hM  heeome  Fr^jus  ;  Lug' 

tfunum  (T,yons)  ;  Aqtue-Sextia  (Aix);  Pituriges  (Boarges) ;  Burdigala  (Bor- 
deaux); Lemovkcs  (Limoges);  Ihtmutn  (Dorchester);  Calleva  (Silchesler)  ; 
Cacr  Gvftnt  (white  city)  (Winchester);  Casar-A ttgtts/a  (Saragossa)  ;  Puteoli 
(PocsuoU);  EkroAmmn  (Yverdan);  JfCi/m  Unda  (La  Riponne);  Abbotts  <ella 
(Appentell) ;  Ctmkwnw  BtsUh  (sooocssively  Cim  P9$t9k^  and,  at  now,  Compos- 
tella).  By  thedivppeuanoeof  tibe  fint  sjrllable,  Gith  the  name  of  the  ApOstle  has 
been  loet,  except  to  etymologists — so  much  so  that  St.  Jago  di  has  l>een  added  to 
what  hns  now  1>ecomc  the  designation  of  a  locality.  Finally,  in  addition  to  this 
striking  example  of  the  supprev^ion  of  a  primary  syllable,  the  tlirec  following 
names  atlortl  instance  of  the  di.-wippcarance  of  the  initial  vowel(s),  as  iw.w  have 
taken  place  in  the  case  of  the  word  /Egitna :  Ariminum  (now  Rimini),  Aj>uua 
(now  Poglia),  and  Epidaurot^  Argolis  (now  Pidovra). 

*  Mgr.  Gnigoa  is  of  Saidou'a  opinion.   (K.  BiUnn  A  Canius  tt  dk  sm 
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in  1447  bore  with  it  nothing  of  an  aggressive  rharartw,  but  g 
time  progressed  circumstances  altered.    Nevertheless,  the  AuJo  ,[ 
Commendataires  of  L^rins  were  able  to  retain  for  a  long  limei  ! 
portion  at  least  of  their  ancient  feudal  privileges.       a  ruk,  ikk  ( 
Abb^s  Commendataires  were  men   of  prea:   secular  ^  wf B  as  j 
ecclesiastical  importance,  such  personages  as  the  5ieur  de  join^  ! 
Cardinal  La  Valettc^  the  Prince  de  Conti,  Cardinal  Miann,aDddii  • 
Dokes  of  Venddme  not  disdaining  the  dignities  and  prengfOimtf 
the  aodent  bittoric  fottodatioQ. 

For  a  number  of  years  a  corioos  aigumentative  d&aeuwB  i«  | 
reigned  among  many  of  the  moat  fimious  Tttxudk  historius  id  | 
arcbcologists  who  have  written  upon  Froven9al  lustoiy,  withnpri 
to  the  exact  site  of  Horrea,  a  station  where  military  granaiies  «» 
estal  lishcd  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  occuijation  of  Prcmnca 
The  matter  has  a  direct  bearing  on  our  subject,  as  D'An?illeaal 
Papon  have  attempted  to  prove — although  unsuccessfully-Uii 
Cannes  stands  upon  the  spot  once  occupied  by  these  militry  , 
granaries,  which  the  discussions  of  the  learned  have  rendered  1 
historicaL   That  there  exists  not  the  slightest  basis  for  such  an  | 
assumption  is  proved  by  reference  to  the  Itinerary  of  AntoniniB 
and  to  Pcutinger's  "Table"  or  "Mapw''  The  latter  was  edittd in  : 
the  sixteenth  century  by  the  German  aichaeologist  whose  aaae  i 
bears.  It  is  supposed  that  this  chart  was  origtnany  diawa  qit 
Constantinople  in  the  days  of  Tbeodosias  the  Great»  or  in  tboietf 
Theodosius  IL  Fcmt  tins  reason  the  title  of  "Theodosian  Table' 
sometimes  been  conferred  upon  it    In  both  the  Itinemyni 
Peutinger's  Table  the  distances  separating  Horrea  from  Aniip'lB 
and  1  orum  Julii  respectively  are  given  in  Koman  mucs.  Tbf  I 
intervals  dividing  Cannes  from  Antibes  and  Fr^jus  reciprociny<J5 
not  by  any  mems  coincide  with  those  separating  the  two  cla^"*^ 
equivalents  of  these  towns  from  the  Roman  station.  Thereior* 
the  extraordinary  theory  enunciated  by  D'An\ille  and  Papon 
to  the  ground.   On  account  of  some  similarity  of  nomiu^om 
admitting  of  plausible  derivatiTesi  various  historians^  ^poffx^ 
antiquaries,  and  other  $avtmUt  among  whom  may  be  dlci 
Walckenaer^t  Fortia  dUrban,*  Lapie^  Abb^  Doce^  Abb6 
not  forgetting  E.  Gardn,  the  author  of  a  much-ctitidsed 
and,  finally,  M.  E.  Blanc,^  have  formulated  the  opfmon  that  U 
site  of  the  ancient  Horrea  is  to  be  found  in  the  picturesque  villa? 

•  Cit^raphie  des  Gautes.  »  Rutuil  des  Itincrairts  anne»t' 

■  Diiihnnaire  historique  tt  tcpogmphiaue  de  h  Ptm'etrcf  ancienne  ei  msdtr^ 

•  Annaits  de  Im  Sc<iiU  dis  iMtrts^  Sciemes  ct  Arts  des  Ai^s-Maritimti* 
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of  Auribeau.^  M.  SAieqnier,  however,  in  his  monograph  of  this 
name,  has  expressed  the  most  recent  opinion  on  this  much-dispnted 

point,  dispossessing  Auribcau  of  any  right  to  be  considered  the 
ancient  Roman  station,  and  agreeing  with  Abb^  Laugier,  who,  in 
accordance  with  Anthelmy,  the  geographer  Sanson,  Abb^  Alliez, 

F.  Labbe,  and  others,  assigns  the  ancient  site  to  La  Napoule. 

•  •••••••• 

In  the  course  of  its  passage  through  the  centuries,  Cannes  has 
been  irresistibly  forced  to  participate  in  many  historical  events. 
Its  entanglement  in  the  risky  vortex  was  more  due  to  its  geo- 
graphical  pondon  than  to  any  national  importance  that  it  ever 
possessed. 

Daring  the  vrars  occasioned  by  the  rival  claims  of  Charles  V. 

and  Francis  I.  to  imperial  sovereignty,  Cannes  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Spanish.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  1556,  the  town  was  sacked.  At 
a  later  date  it  was  pillaged  by  Andrea  Doria. 

Two  circumstances  in  the  life  of  Charles  V.  may  be  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Cannes.  There  exists  a  tradition  that  the 
Emperor  once  took  up  his  quarters  in  a  hostelry  situated  in  the 
Suquet.^  This  house  was  still  standing  in  1875,  in  which  year  it  was. 
pulled  down  to  make  room  for  the  building  of  a  hospital  Uponi 
another  occasion,  after  a  most  disastrous  retreat  through  the  Estdrel, 
€harles  arrived  at  Cannes  almost  unaccompanied.  Embarking  upon 
a  fishing-boat,  he  proceeded  to  Nice, 

Cannes  suffered  cruelly  during  the  wars  of  rehgion,"  a  horrible 
internecine  struggle  between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  deluged 
Provence  with  blood  during  ihc  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century^ 
At  length  a  Union  Party,  as  it  was  termed,  composed  of  members 
of  both  factions,  made  a  laudable  attempt  to  terminate  the  ferocious 
contest,  and  the  place  selected  for  the  deliberations  was  Cannes. 
No  compromise,  however,  could  be  effected.  Assassinations  and 
nameless  atrocities  continued  to  be  committed  *'for  the  greater  gloiy 
of  religion  and  God,"  while  barbarous  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
on  both  sides  by  fanatical  bands."  * 

From  1580  until  1587  Provence  was  desolated  (for  a  second  time) 
by  the  plague^  or  Grande  Peste^  as  this  terror  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  termed  by  local  historians.  The  horrible  scourge,  the  marioNtas 

>  The  woid  neut  woply  •*  fine  air  **  (mm  MAt) ;  Low  Latin,  AmUttlmm  \ 
Romanic ,  A  uribell ;  Proven^  fonn,  Akriktk  (pffGOounced  Qmr&hni^  (Misinl't 

Proven9al-French  Dictionaiy.) 

'  A  Provencal  wnrd  meanmg  summit  and  applied  CO  the  old  tOWn« 

*  Scoequier  \fiQkrU  U  U  Tijgm/,  1900). 
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prima  of  the  old  writings,  was  brought  to  tliese  shores  by  a  vessd  n 
arriving  from  the  Levaotine  seas.  The  ship  merely  tondwd  | 
Cannetk  and  ahnost  immediately  sailed  amy  after  landing  a  wonaa  I 
passenger,  «bo^  as  it  transpired,  was  stricken  with  the  phigiiL  1 
Deadly  consequences  resulted  Irom  this  isolated  occuncnoe.  ib  I 
entire  ration  ondenient  the  calamity  implied  by  seven  jmatfs^  I 
demical  ravage  I  I 

The  wars  of  the  Ligue  were  productive  of  much  soffenog  to  I 
Cannes,  the  townspeople  being  constrained  to  submit  to  the  incon- 
veniences of  military  occupation  and  to  the  extortion  veiled  in  lae 
expression  "  forced  contri but iuns."  The  Cannois  found  the  less  co^ 
solation  to  counterbalatic^  their  misery,  since  they  appear  to  hiTt 
taken  little  or  no  interest  of  a  partisan  nature  in  this  polioco- 
religious  struggle.  Their  trials  only  came  to  an  end  when  Charles 
Emmanuelt  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country.  | 

Between  1635  and  1746  Provence  experienced  three  distiDCt  1 
invasions,  on  the  part  severally  of  the  Spanish^  Piedmootese^  aii  | 
AustrianSb  The  first  two  were  expelled  in  a  relatiTely  brief  poiod; 
but  the  disastrous  consequences  arising  from  Geomd  MavimiliiB  \ 
Ulysses  Brown's  German  inroad  left  a  painful  impression  on  the 
minds  of  tbit  inhabitants. 

Passing  over  the  ensuing  forty  years,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  th2i 
the  tranquillity  of  Cannes  was  not  seriously  disturbed  by  any  reper- 
cussion of  the  Reign  of  Terror  or  by  the  effects  of  tlie  Revolution 
gener.illy.    An  excellent  spirit  of  moderation  was  exhibited  by  the 
local  ruUng  powers,  and  the  populace,  omitting  very  few  **TCgptioiWi 
admirably  seconded  the  wisdom  of  the  authorities.    This  praise- 
worthy demeanour  manifested  by  the  Cannes  people  at  a  time  whea 
the  greater  part  of  France  was  so  severely  tried  bore  with  it  a  oobk 
reward^  the  ndghboiiring  populations  conferring  upon  the  town  the 
touching  epithet  of  Cannes  hi  Pucelle.'' 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  heroic  incidents  in  the  histofy 
of  modem  Cannes.  This  event  is  summarised  in  Napoleon's  passage 
through  the  place  upon  his  escape  from  Elba.  After  landing  at  Golfe 
Jouan,  the  Emperor  marched  to  Cannes,  where  he  arrived  at  oIcn  en 
at  night,  on  March  i,  18 15.  His  escort  then  bivouacked  in  close 
proximity  to  the  town,  the  scene  of  the  small  encampn^nt  Ijcjng  a 
Strip  of  waste  ground,  upon  which  site  the  Rue  Bivouac  was  after- 
wards built.  The  prints  and  engravinp  that  are  so  frequently  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows  of  the  beautiful  antiquity  and  curiosity  shops 
(for  which  the  Rue  d'Antibes  is  so  jusdy  famous)  representing  the 
gieatest  military  commander  of  modem  timesi  are  not  a  sign  of  the 
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prevalence  of  Anglophobia,  but  are  merely  tokens  of  the  perpetua- 
tion of  a  Homeric  episode. 

•  •••••••• 

Those  who  might  now  alight  at  Cannes  for  the  first  time,  without 
perchanoe  being  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ancient  foundation 
—of  which  Cannes  tki  Modern^  in  all  that  this  title  is  intended  to 
conv^,  is  the  continuance — would  eiperienoe  no  small  difficulty  in 
attempting  to  realise  the  extent  of  the  undertaking  completed  since  the 
initiation  of  the  enterpnse  in  1837  by  Lord  Brougham.  The  progress 
and  groNvth  made  and  developed  by  Cannes  in  generations  more  imme- 
diately preceding  had  been  most  tardy.  In  the  course  of  two  hundred 
and  ten  years  its  populatiun  had  only  increased  to  the  extent  of  i,8oo 
souls  !  It  is  not  that  the  capacities  of  the  spot  were  unacknow- 
ledged, in  spite  of  various  deficiencies,  by  competent  author! ties  ; 
but  disregarded  applications  for  improvements  and  general  otBcial 
neglect  menaced  die  old  historic  agglomeration  with  gradual  extinc- 
tion. In  an  historiogiaphical  and  archaeological  work  published  at 
GiBsse  in  1900^  Cannes  is  alluded  to  as  being  ^  a  small  unknown 
imrgaii^  at  a  period  so  reUttively  recent  as  to  be  termed  by  the 
author  **tbe  times  of  our  giandfitthers.**  At  a  more  remote  date,  in 
1627,  there  were  five  hundred  heads  of  fiunilies  at  Cannes,  occupying 
the  same  number  of  houses.  The  entire  population  at  this  time 
may  have  amounted  to  about  i,2co  persons,  of  which  number  two 
hundred  were  fishermen.  The  principal  resources  of  the  place  were 
derived  then,  as  subsequently,  from  the  produce  of  fishing.  In  1724, 
nearly  a  century  later,  there  were  but  3,000  men,  women,  and  children 
in  the  town.  The  population  inhabited  six  hundred  houses.  This 
total  does  not  seem  to  have  been  surpassed,  for  as  late  as  1837  the 
aggregate  was  not  exceeded,  while  in  181 5,  according  to  Guigoo,  it 
was  barely  attained.  The  inhabitants  derived  their  chief  means 
of  livelihood  from  fishing  and  the  salting  down  of  sardines  and 
anchovies.  As  is  pointed  out  in  a  report  drawn  up  in  1 724  bf  Sieor 
Ponoet^  Commissaiie  de  la  Marine^  the  latter  tmde  at  this  epoch 
might  have  attained  considerable  proportions  had  it  not  been  crippled 
by  the  heavy  salt  dues,  the  salters  enjoying  no  commercial  privileges. 
As  after  so  long  a  period  as  two  hundred  and  ten  years  there  iiad 
been  but  an  increase  of  1,800  in  the  population,  and  as  in  the  course 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  years  there  had  been  a  slight  dimi- 
nution of  the  augmentation  realised  in  ninety-seven  years,  it  may 
safely  be  assumed  that  but  for  circumstances  more  providential  than 
fortuitous  the  Cannes  population  would  not  only  never  have  under- 
gone any  fiirther  increase^  but  would  probably  have  dwindled  away.  . 
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From  these  eloquent  statistics  some  faint  idea  may  be  ginned  oi  ibe 
brilliant  position  that  Cannes  would  novr  occupy  in  the  e^fes  of  as 
admiriiig  or  envious  world  had  the  town  been  left  to  its  of& 
fosoovoes. 

At  tiie  time  when  stiapgera  fiist  begsn  to  settle  st  Cuma  hud 
was  to  be  boDglit  at  Uie  rate  of  a  fern  cmimts  tke  mtHpn.  It  oot 
long  remam  a  pays  de  ioeagiu^  and  prices  rose  rapidlj.  In  1869 
two  handled  and  fifteen  MltaMT  or  villas  and  tfairty-foorholdibid 
already  been  built  Two  jem  previously  the  popuhttion  numlxnd 
10,000.  At  the  present  moment  it  has  reached  the  total  of  25,000, 
exclusive  of  the  winter  visitors,  while  there  are  now  between  scrcntj 
and  eighty  hotels,  \vithout  counting  villa-pensions,  the  number  d 
which  It  would  be  difficult  to  state,  even  if  it  rould  be  acoirately 
ascertained.  Cramming  people  into  premises  none  too  large  to 
aeoommodate  their  Intimate  tenants  is,  judging  horn  varioos  signs, 
increasing  to  such  an  extent  at  Cannes  as  greatly  to  puzzle  the  fiscal 
antfaorities.  The  firteptatn  strike  iar  and  wide*  an<i  occtaoB^ 
oommit  the  most  incompieliensible  blunders.  It  is  not  pkanot  fir 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  undoubted  social  position,  vriio  are  gdltka 
of  all  but  passing  the  winter  and  spending  their  money  at  GuvMSts 
the  advantage  of  the  Cannois,  to  be  wrongfully  accused,  io  open 
communications  sent  through  the  post,  of  taking  boarders  and  letting 
lodgings,  without  speaking  of  being  unlawfully  summoned  topaf* 
heavy  tax  under  pains  and  penalties.  French  historians  do  net 
attempt  to  deny  that  the  remarkable  resurgence  with  which  Cmna 
has  been  visited  during  the  past  sixty- five  years  is  directly  due  to  t^ 
causes,  namely,  to  the  arrival  of  Lord  Brougham  and  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  mole.  The  need  of  this  latter  protective  work  had  been 
urgently  Celt  for  generations ;  its  first  stone  was  laid  in  June 

It  is  of  the  present  condition  of  what  some  fervent  TasA 
admirers  call  "the  most  beautiful  town  in  Provence"  tfast  i^^ 
now  time  to  treat— yea,  of  Cannes  the  Modern^  not  merely  **Modcn 
Cannes."  The  latter  term,  in  connection  with  an  ancient  founditiflB 
possessing  a  history  that  can  be  clearly  and  minutely  traced  from thc 
times  when  the  Ceko-Ligunan  tribes  rendered  the  classic  shore  peri- 
lous to  the  ablest  and  boldest,  applies  merely  to  the  period  ^ 
takes  its  starting  point  from  the  moment  when  the  old  town  n^w 
existing  in  the  Suquet  reared  its  head  above  the  ruins  of  former 
and  casira^  and  assumed  its  name,  derived,  although  in  a  corrupted 
Um^  from  andent  iSgitna.  It  is  of  Cannes  the  Modem  that  ve 
would  speak,  not  merely  Modem  Cannes^"  the  adjective  in  ^ 
latter  tame  expression  applying  merdy  to  all  new  placea   In  CuuM 
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the  Modem  strong  emphasis  is  Uid  upon  the  utter  modernity  and 
mundanity  of  the  resort,  bein^  as  it  is»  a  temporary  rendezvous  of 
much  connected  with  the  idlest  refinement  of  life^  and  the  ground 
where  some  of  the  greatest  and  most  prominent  for  a  brief  space 
press  their  feet  It  is  verbally  descriptive  of  the  scene  of  a  luxuiy 
almost  approaching  a  discreet  epicureanism  of  an  occult  rather  than  of 
an  ostentatious  kind    Its  very  frivolity  is  not  entirely  unsubstantial. 

While  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  decades  the  bright  Mediter- 
ranean trysting-placc,  meriting  in  its  suiilit  l)rilliancy  the  Italian 
epithet  raggiante^  may  be  said  to  have  gradually  changed  its 
character,  the  last  four  years  may  be  considered  in  the  aggregate 
as  a  period  of  great  material  progress.    In  1898  Cannes  took  a  new 
start.    The  two  epochs,  one  far  hrietLr  th.iii  the  other,  yet  latterly 
concurrent,  are  mentioned  in  conjunction  by  reason  of  the  very 
opposition  that  the  shorter  time  offers  to  the  longer.    Twenty  years 
ago  the  marked  characteristic  of  Cannes  was  utter  privacy.  There 
wete  no  places  of  public  amusement.   Human  life  was  chiefly  repre- 
sented by  the  humdrum  existence  of  the  inmates  of  the  viUas,  who 
lived  in  a  somnolent  seclusion  that  a  lotus-eater  might  have  envied. 
Originally  huge  tracts,  both  on  the  level  and  on  the  hillside»  had 
been  brought  into  requisition  for  building  villas  and  laying  out  the 
grounds  surrounding  them.  Woods,  dales,  groves,  vales,  and  delist 
Uie  whole  configuratioo,  in  fact,  of  a  terrestrial  superficies  in  miniature 
were  divided  and  sold  in  lots.  The  purchasers  either  cut  down  the  trees 
and  copses  or  left  them  standing^  and  razed  or  filled  up  in  proportion 
as  things  etisting  fdl  into  the  artistic  plan  that  had  been  drawn  up 
for  the  adornment  of  their  gardens,  lawns,  and  grounds.   The  axe 
and  the  pick  were  plied  unsparingly,  and  nict  with  no  obstacles 
either  natural  or  fm mcial.    Many  of  the  orii^inal  owners  of  these 
paradisaical  retreats  now  know  their  residential  creations  no  more. 
Far  fewer  private  carriages  of  English  ownership  are  now  to  be  seen 
than  formerly.    When  the  local  authorities  began  to  perceive,  some 
years  ago,  that  the  iir.nicdiate  successors  of  the  original  staid,  sub- 
stantial residential  phalanx  tliat  had  conferred  upon  Cannes  its 
tenacious  cachet  were  gradually  forsaking  the  spot,  thqr  embarked 
feverishly  upon  various  enterprises  of  a  public  nature,  which,  para- 
doxical though  it  may  appear,  would,  had  they  been  initiated  earlier, 
have  pleased  the  old  residents  to  the  same  extent  that  they  have 
pven  satisfaction  to  the  multitude.  During  the  heyday  of  Cannes 
life  an  exiguous  stufiy  hovel  served  as  a  post-office.  The  new,  hand- 
aomfib  roomy,  and  properly  ventilated  building  was  not  qpened  until 
the  end  of  1898.  Up  to  the  latter  date^  also,  travellen  when  arriving 
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in  Cannes  alighted  al  a  station  to  a  great  extent  unprotected 
from  the  elements.  ^Vht-n  at  last  the  discover>'  was  made  that,  for 
se\'eTal  reasons,  people  arri\Ld  btcr  in  the  winter  and  Icfi  earlier  in 
the  spring,  the  longitudinal  station  was  provided  with  a  glass  root 
The  level  aossing  at  the  head  of  the  Rue  d'Antibes,  a  nuisance  that 
bad  impeded  traffic  to  a  TCxatious  extent  ever  since  the  line  had  been 
coostrocted,  was»  in  the  course  of  last  year,  swept  away,  idiile  over 
the  deep  chasm  resulting  from  the  improvement— the  whole  of  wlikb 
has  been  carried  out  at  a  ptodl^i^  eiqieiise— ^a  bridge  hasbecD 
thrown,  now  that  there  are  fewer  carriages  to  cross  it  1 

Among  o^er  great  innovations  Chat  owe  their  birth  to  the  last 
four  yeiirs  the  following  may  be  mentioned  ;  the  Albert-Edwari 
jetie ;  the  "  Gallia,"  a  huge  edifice  in  the  papier -nuulu:  style,  coaibin 
ing  a  theatre  with  an  hotel;  the  new  Trilmnal  de  Commerce ;  and  the 
institution  of  electric  trams.  Public  0{)ini on  is  not  unanimous  in  its 
appreciation  of  the  latter  sign  of  an  advanced  civilisation.  \V'bat 
transcendent  good  they  may  possibly  confer  is  not  thought  to  be 
mimingled  with  a  considerable  amount  of  evil  The  Rue  d'Antibes 
is  evidently  iar  too  narrow  to  permit  conveniently  of  the  laying 
down  of  tram  lines,  while  the  vibration  experienced  by  some  of  the 
houses  along  the  routes  as  the  cumbersome  vehicles  heavily  roll 
along,  proves  that  the  foundations  of  this  street  were  not  laid  with 
the  expectation  of  being  so  severely  tried  The  accidents  and 
mishaps  which  so  frequently  occur  are  dreaded  by  anticipation, 
when  the  unfortunate  victims  are  only  likely  to  find  themselves 
litigiously  confronted  with  a  company,  the  motto  of  which  is,  "Heads 
I  win — tails  you  lose."  Owners  of  carriai^cs,  finding  that  the 
principal  street  of  the  town  is  too  narrow  to  guarantee  safety  to 
their  horses,  end  by  driving  away  from  Cannes  once  and  for  all.  To 
make  amends  theoretically  for  this  loss  is  that  portion  of  the  geneial 
public  which  avails  itself  of  the  trams.  The  lact,  however,  most 
not  be  foigotten  that  a  great  many  centimes  are  necessary  to  mske 
a  sovereign. 

Nevertheless!  it  is  undeniable  that  the  material  progress  made 
1^  Cannes  during  these  four  eventful  >  ears  ts  colossal 

The  problem  now  confronting  the  local  authorities  is  the 

following;  wl.  ether  the  social  and  nialeiial  transformauon  that  tbff 
town  is  now  gradually  undergoing  will  be  more  productive  of 
prosperity  than  a  dependonrc  upon  the  class  who  originally  made 
the  place,  and  for  whom  it  was  ostensibly  made ;  for  the  two  rivals 
for  ascendency  form  two  utterly  distinct  sections  representing  tir^ 
ineconcikble  orders  of  ideas.    When  the  advance  that  Cannes 
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b^an  to  make  by  leaps  in  1840  is  pointed  out  to  us,  we  find  tliat 
these  signs  of  progress  consisted  in  the  rapid  building  of  vilhs  and 
hotels.    Contrary  to  the  experience  furnished  by  nearly  all  seitlc- 
ments,  the  leisured  class,  in  this  case,  preceded  the  eager  and  hungry 
pioneer.    English  money,  it  is  true,  iaid  the  foundations  of  success ; 
but  the  natives  of  the  countiy  naturally  desire  that  the  site  thus 
foroured  shall  blossom  into  a  French  centre^  containmg  all  the 
appurtenances  of  a  national  civic  oigaiusm.  The  sole  question  that 
now  fitttens  itself  upon  the  imagination  is  whether  the  general 
progress  lately  made  is  likely  to  continue^  or  whether  the  spasmodic 
impulse  has  not  come  loo  late.  It  has  been  hinted  that  important 
Eni^sh  fiunilies  who  pass  the  entire  winter  at  Cannes  are  less 
numerous  than  twenty  years  ago.    This  is  ootrect»  many  of  the 
more  influential  foreign— that  is  to  say,  non-French^A^flvmanft' 
being  of  Russian^  Austrian,  German,  and  other  fuOionaUties.  At 
the  same  time,  no  Riviera  station  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the 
English  custom.    Also  any  diminution  in  the  number  of  English 
visitors  to  the  Riviera  is  particularly  felt  by  British  houses  of 
business,  which,  naturally,  chiefly  depend  on  their  country-people  for 
a  livelihood.    A  speaking  sign  of  the  material  advancement  made  by 
Cannes  of  late  years  is  visible  in  the  establishment  of  increased 
facilities  for  banking.    Some  of  the  greatest  banks  in  France  are 
represented  in  Cannes  by  branch  houses.     These  firms,  so  far 
from  limiting  their  dealings  to  ceremoniously  yet  timorously  cashing 
a  cheque  for  a  few  pounds,  are  enabled,  thanks  to  the  huge  capital 
at  their  command,  to  undertake  the  most  complicated  finanda 
transactions  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  francs,  should  their  customers 
desire  it   Many  English  people  fidvour  these  houses  with  their 
patronage. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  state  of  the  maritime  commerce  of 
CanneSi  it  is  by  no  means  contemptible  The  harbour,  which,  in  a 
picturesque  sense  appealing  to  the  poetic  contemplator,  is  ever  full 
of  life^  is  rarely  without  the  presence  of  two  or  more  krge  mer- 
cantile steamers,  chiefly  hailing  from  septentrional  countries.  Quite 
recently  the  port  has  technically  been  rendered  more  worthy  of  the 
name  by  the  construction  of  the  Albert-Edward  /r^,  a  magnificent 
marine  extension  of  great  length  and  unusual  breadth,  which  seems 
to  prolong  Cannes  into  the  sea.  Built  ostensibly  lor  the  accom- 
modation of  steam  yachts,  the  owners  of  the  latter  have  not  hitherto 
shown  any  great  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  conveniences  that 
it  offers.  On  the  other  hand,  merchant  vessels  are  not  so  reticent. 
Planks  heaped  up  in  syuunethcal  piles  resembling  wooden  houses,  and 
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huge  pyramids  of  bricks  and  tiles,  while  oootribiiting  to  iD&tie 
some  commercial  activity,  serve  also  to  impede  a  view  that  m  ftee  oC 

all  obstacles  until  the  jeth  thus  gave  an  opportunity  for  obstmcBon. 

Cannes  at  the  present  moment  is  undergoing  some  ol  ihc  du- 
agreeable  inflictions  experienced  by  a  town  in  a  slate  of  transition. 
Few  toreign  season  places  could  be  mentioned  where  the  loalci 
element  of  the  "rough"'  description  is  more  conspicuous.  Among 
these  men  bad  characters  are  no  rarity.    In  the  sober  opinioa  of  the 
Omnois  themselves  the  entire  district  is  infested  by  a  disigeniDi 
set  of  idlers  of  the  lower  dass  who  nre  hardly  to  be  suipsaedin 
criminal  propensity  in  any  part  of  the  SoudL   To  oblige  the  snmd 
visitors,  some  householders  permit  foot  passengers  to  pass  tiiioQg|i 
portions  of  their  property,  so  as  to  enable  promenaders  to  attain  cextib 
lavourite  spots  without  making  long  iiteurs.    This  privily  Ins 
been  so  greatly  abased  in  some  instances  by  the  gross  miscondnetof 
wandering  vagabonds  and  tramps  as  to  lead  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
tacit  permission,  and  the  passages  have  been  barricaded.    Even  in  the 
Rue  d'Aotibes,  women  hardly  dare  to  remain  alone  in  their  shops  in 
broad  day  for  fear  of  molestation.    Occasionally  crime?,  attended  by 
circums Lances  of  exceptional  barbarity,  have  been  committed  in  the 
neighbourhood.   The  authors  of  the  most  recent  of  these  atrocities 
have  hitherto  remained  undiscovered,  the  assassins  having  laid  tbdr 
plans  with  such  fiendish  ingenuity  as  utterly  to  baffle  the  researches 
of  an  astute  police. 

Improvements  and  embellishments  are  matteis  of  seooodnr 
importance  to  a  town  in  comparison  with  perfect  sanitary  ananft 
ments.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  disagreeable  drainage  odoon 
make  themselves  unwholesomely  obtrusive  at  Cannes,  even  in  the 
Cahfuinie  Qaarlcr,  while  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  thedeaih- 
rate,  judging  by  various  unmistakable  signs,  must  have  been  con- 
siderably above  the  average.  When  sickness  is  prevalent,  local 
medical  authorities  are  perhaps  at  unnecessary  pains  to  prove  tiut 
the  deceases  resulting  therefrom  have  not  been  caused  by  such-and- 
such  maladies.  When  the  termination,  however,  is  fatal,  relatiTes 
and  survivors  in  general  experience  slight  consolation  (rom  a  know- 
ledge of  the  fact  that  death  has  not  been  caused  by  typhoid  fever,  but 
by  some  ray  similar  malady  presenting  nearly  the  same  symptoiiu» 
which  are  more  conveniently  eipcessed  by  a  lengthy  sapient  definitioa 
than  by  an  actual  name;  The  water  supplying  the  town  so  plentifully 
(except  during  that  idyllic  period  ^  when  the  chdma^^c  is  in  full 
swing)  would  be  greatly  purified  if  the  more  absorbent  parts  of  the 
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"canal"  or  aqueduct  were  more  thoroughly  cemented.  It  appears 
indispeDsable  also  that  the  conduit  should  be  covered  oyer,  so  as  to 
piotect  the  stream  flowing  through  it  from  the  contaminating  filth  and 
lefase  so  frequently  cast  into  it  An  examination  of  domestic  filters 
after  the  hard  water  has  passed  through  them  sufficiently  demonstrates 
that  these  improvements  are  by  no  means  unnecessary. 

There  is  a  purpose  for  which  water  might  be  used  less  sparingly 
at  Cannes,  especially  as  in  its  employment  in  this  case  precautions 
are  not  obligatory.  As  the  hot  early  spring  sun  gains  power,  dust 
correspondingly  increases  on  the  white  glaring  roadways.  Hie 
pulverulent  visitation  is  rendered  almost  unbearable  by  the  large 
number  of  motor-cars,  which  at  Cannes  are  a  positive  pest,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  dust  that  they  cause  but  also  by  reason  of 
the  dangerously  furious  rate  at  which  they  are  driven.  The  slight 
distances  separating  all  the  Riviera  resortSi  and  the  consequent  short 
tame  necessary  to  journey  by  road  from  one  to  the  other,  aie  partly 
responsible  for  this  nuisanoa  Comphunts  are  loud  and  numerous. 
To  quote  a  wdl-known  Ftench  paper  eiijoying  a  very  great  circula- 
tion in  the  South,  that  recently  expressed  a  strong  opinion  on  this 
subject:  "The  heavy  and  hideous  automobiles  succeed  each  other, 
raising  clouds  of  dust,  and  change  a  delicious  site  into  an  inferno 
leplt-tc  with  whirlwinds  of  microbes." 

It  must,  however,  in  all  justice  be  observed  that  not  one  of  the 
defects  that  have  been  touched  upon  ib  of  an  irremediable  nature. 
The  newly  elected  mayor,  M.  Capron,  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  man 
of  energy  and  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  town,  which,  taking 
pattern  from  its  history,  has  a  chance  of  being  alluded  to  five 
hundred  years  henoe  much  as  the  resorts  of  Southern  Italy  flourish- 
ing two  thousand  years  since  are  referred  to  at  the  present  time» 

Cbnceming  winter  amusements,  when  the  esperienced  resident 
recalls  to  his  remembrance  the  kind  of  people  who  partic^ted  in 
the  Battle  of  Flowersa  dozen  years  ago^  the  annual  spectaclfi  sodaHy, 
may  now  be  said  to  be  deteriorating.  It  is  true  that  the  tribunes  " 
afford  more  protection  and  amusement  to  their  occupants  than 
innocent  onlookers  enjoy  who  elect  to  be  half  squeezed  to  death  by 
the  mob  of  roughs  and  loafers  swarming  on  the  narrow  pavement 
of  the  "house  side"  of  the  Croisette;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
"  bociety  does  not  care  to  be  vigorously  and  triumphantly  pounded 
and  battered  by  persons  with  whom  its  component  members  are  not 
likely  to  come  into  social  contact  upon  less  public  occasions.  The 
Carnival^  on  the  contrary,  which,  at  Caimes,  is  only  in  the  seventh 
year  of  its  eiistince^  is  almost  entirely  free  fipom  the  ''rowdyism* 
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characterising  the  corresponding  masquerade  at  Nice,  the  niglil 
gatherings  on  the  allhs  presentinj;  a  fairylike  aspect 

Anibiiious  Cannois  hope  that  one  day  in  a  future  not  yet 
determined,  their  **  incomparable  winter  station "  may  rival,  if  no4 
eclipse,  Nice.    Without  exaggeration,  the  perimeter  of  Cannes  miy 
be  said  to  exceed  that  of  her  elder  aspirant  to  worldwide  popukrity. 
^Vhat  may  be  termed  the  sea  front  extends  in  one  long  and  almost 
unbroken  line — nearly  ten  kilometres  in  length— from  La  Bocca,ao 
tbe  west,  to  fiir  on  the  road  to  Golfe  Jooan,  on  the  east  A  fioe 
drawn  from  the  tiucklj  wooded  Crou-des-Gartks  hill  to  dtttof 
C^alilbnik  niaybeaaid  toformthelaad  boimdaiy.  The  magpifieett 
Booksmd  Gunot  (where  tiie  tmmway  is  not  oat  of  phce)  i 
connects  the  centre  of  the  town  with  Le  Cannet.     The  steeple  j 
of  St.  George's,  the  most  beautifully  situated  English  church  on  | 
the  Continent,  appears,  as  long  as  it  remains  visible  from  the  fine  | 
roadway,  like  a  slender  whitish-grey  point.     The  whole  mtcrreniiig  1 
huge  space,  as  on  the  western  side  of  the  boulei^ard,  is  spar  c!y  in  ' 
oompariaon  with  the  extent  of  ground,  yet  numerously  in  point  oi 
positive  nwnber,  occnpied  by  villas  and  ehAteaux  planted  on  the  ' 
many  sites  at  the  caprice  of  their  owners.   It  is  still  villas  that,  to  a 
great  extent,  testify  to  the  material  advancement  of  Cannes.  Akif 
the  Boulevard  Catnot,  striking  though  it  i%  business  slowly  cmp 
by  inches.  Lengthy  as  are  the  tiaced-out  lines  constitatiDg  At 
geometrical  framewoik  of  still  uncompleted  Cannes,  all  animstkw  k 
to  be  fotmd  on  the  Croisette^  in  the  Rue  d'Antib^  and  immedate 
neighbourhood.     The  numerous  long  lonely  winding  roads  at  die 
back  are  merely  occasionally  enlivened  by  carriages,  either  pubi  c  or 
private,  bearing  their  inmates  to  secluded  villas  or  to  hotels  disunuy 
situated.    Much  time  must  yet  elapse  before  these  parts  lose 
somewhat  of  their  desolation. 

Thus,  in  some  districts,  ground  that  has  not  yet  been  enclosed 
for  building  purposes  has  been  allowed  to  He  waste.  The  ooo- 
temptuoQS  n^lect  in  which  tracts  axe  thus  kit  is  the  cause  of  psioAl 
contrasts  imseen  in  any  other  part  of  the  Riviera.  Confronted  wiA 
much  unchallenged  bomty  is  the  eitiemi^  of  ugbness.  It  wouU  ht 
difficult  to  find  in  any  season-place  a  stietdi  more  hideous  than  tfait 
traversed  by  the  winding  road  which,  starting  from  the  head  of  tk 
Boulevard  de  la  Ferrage,  passes  by  the  back  of  an  hotel  there  situated, 
and,  after  leading  into  the  Boulevard  du  Riou,  abuts  finally  on  ihc 
commencement  of  the  Route  de  Fr^jus,  near  the  drearily  situaied 
Woolfield  Library.  At  irregular  interv^als  on  either  side  of  iht" 
roadway  leading  through  this  Vale  of  Topbet  are  sundry  repugoaot- 
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looking  huge  pits,  partly  choked  up  with  the  veriest  abominaton  of 
rubbish  :  old  battered  and  broken  metal  receptacles  become  of  a 
yellow-reddish  hue  with  the  rust  that  has  accumulated  upon  them 
since  they  were  disdainfully  discarded ;  blocks  of  the  steins  of  palm 
trees  that  have  been  cut  down  when  exhausted  at  full  growth-* 
without  mentioning  horrors  of  many  descriptions.  This  i&ris  is 
allowed  to  xot  away  undisturbed,  and  presents  a  misenble  aspect  in 
its  conrupt  and  putrescent  squalor. 

Althoogli  much  has  been  done  of  Ute  years  to  increase  the  monu* 
mental  aspect  of  Gannci^  there  are  some  altemtions  to  which  excep- 
tion might  be  taken  as  not  hannonising  sentimentally  with  thdr 
immediate  architectural  surroundings  The  transformation  that  the 
part  of  the  Cercle  Nautique  lacing  the  Croisette  has  lately  under- 
gone,  by  the  transference  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  hack,  and 
by  the  construction  of  the  ponderous,  vacant,  inanimate  bow-window 
in  front,  has  tended  to  give  a  dispiriting  air,  even  in  the  height  of 
the  season,  to  thiis  part  of  what  is  justly  considered  to  1>€  the  most 
b«eantiful  marine  walk  on  the  Riviera.  The  facade  of  the  Cercle 
Nautique  absolutely  casts  a  wet  blanket  upon  the  cheerfulness  that 
the  Grand  Hotel  buildings  and  Kumpelmayer's  do  their  best  to 
confer. 

But  the  season  is  advancing,  and  spring  is  approaching  rapidly. 
Visitors  appear  in  an  agony  to  lea\  e,  and  anxiously  inquire  of  their 
acquaintances  when  they  intend  to  depart,  as  if  in  dread  of  being  left 
behind.  The  very  lapdogs,  when  the  time  comes,  seem  to  enjoy 
their  transport  to  the  railway  statioa  At  last  all  have  melted  away, 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  earthly  paradise  is  at  its  loveliest — ^whim 
the  six  avenues  of  plane^rees  composing  the  cheerful  aUks  are  heavy 
with  foliage  the  trimmed  summits^  as  appearing  from  Mont  Chevalier, 
forming  a  surfiioe  so  level  as  to  raise  the  idea  that  a  carpeted  walk  is 
formed  by  the  umbrageous  tops ;  when  Califomie  is  a  bed  of  roses ; 
and  when  the  flora  for  which  Oumes  is  so  justly  famous  is  in  full 
bloom.  Ungratefully — nay,  indelicately^has  the  Siren  been  cast 
aside  like  a  worn-out  garment;  and  **Mishtf^  is  the  cry  of 
those  unsuccessful  shopkeepers  in  the  Rue  d'Antibes  who  have 
not  reaped  sufficient  substantial  advantages  from  the  past  season 
to  permit  them  to  transfer  their  Lam  and  FenaUs  to  a  summer 
hunting-ground,  and  mingle  once  more,  though  distantly,  in  the 
crowd  of  wealth  and  fashion. 

F,  O.  OUNLOP-WALLACfi-GOODBODY. 

VOL.  ccxciv.        2069.  If  U 
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MARCEL  AND  OTHERS, 

MARCEL  meets  me  at  the  station  with  a  wheelbarrow- for ihe 
transport  of  my  lug^e,  not  myself.  I  always  say  to 
myself  as  the  train  draws  up,  "  Coach,  carriage,  wheelbsgrow?"  for 
my  fiieod  Monsieur  de  Fayel  is  a  little  variable  in  these  matten. 

We  load  up  the  banow  with  my  bdoogin^  vi&  stait  for  tbe 
cfa&teau.  The  tall  iron  gates  of  the  park  open  almost  on  to  Ae 
booking'Ofiioe  of  the  diminutive  statioot  which  is  also  a  post-offioe- 
of  such  an  unpietenttous  nature  that  we  buy  stamps  out  of  one  <f 
the  station-master's  pockets  and  post  our  letters  in  another.  Wbes 
we  reach  the  bridj^e  over  the  little  river  I  invite  Marcel  to  stop  and 
try  sDiiK'  English  tobacco.  He  makes  himself  a  cigarette,  and  sits 
down  oil  my  portmanteau,  blowioig  his  smc^ie  into  the  face  oil 
Diana  who  guards  the  spot. 

Things  wear  a  gloomy  aspect  for  him  just  now.  He  has  asked 
Madame,  it  appears,  for  leave  to  go  into  Paris  more  often  than  sl^ 
likes.  At  hst  she  has  struck,  "  Figure  to  yourself,  Monsienr  *  ofs 
Haxcel,  **that  which  Madame  has  come  from  saying  to  me : '  Yotf 
uncle  that  you  wish  to  go  to  see  all  the  days  at  Paris,  Msiod,  sit 
that  he  wears  petticoats?'  Oh,  Mooaeur,  it  is  inghtfnl;  it  ii  tlic 
devil !  * 

We  smoke  on  in  silence.  The  tall  grasses  rustle  about  ftt 
marble  feet  of  Diana  and  the  trout  grab  lazily  at  the  struggling  fli^ 
All  is  peace,  except  in  the  soul  of  Marcel.  "Is  it  not  ravishing," I 
suggest,  "under  these  waving  trees,  by  this  running  stream  ?  ^^'^ 
would  be  m  Paris?  Think  of  the  noise  and  glare  and  dust  1  I^*^ 
the  country ! " 

"  Oh,  no,  Monsieur ;  live  Paris  I  There  one  finds  of  the  music 
of  the  gaiety,  of  the  conversation,  of  the  distractions ;  here  one 
woiksi  woiks ;  always  of  the  labour;  nothing  of  theatres^  of  ftiends 

of  ^" 

"Undes?"  I  suggest 

Mated  slowly  declines  one  eyelid,  and  the  coineni  of  his  vofixl^ 
elevate  themselves  into  rather  a  sour  smile.  We  onderstand  one 
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another.  And  again,  Moniieiir,  regard  here.  I  was  going  all  the 
Ttiesdays  and  Fridays  in  the  evening  into  the  village^  where  one  gives 
tesaons  of  the  dance  and  of  the  deportment  But  now  Monsieur 
has  boo^t  himself  a  dog^  large  and  black  and  savage^  which  has 
eaten  already  two  Messiems  who  trespass.  What  wish  you?  If  I 
go  to  the  course  as  befoic^  Povdioe  devours  me  the  legs.  Therefore 
1  rest  at  the  house." 

I  can  say  nothing  comforting.  If  Porthos  docs  not  leave  Marcel 
a  leg  to  stand  on,  it  will  be  no  good  his  learning  to  waltz.  Deport- 
ment without  legs  is  a  farce.  Perhaps  we  can  tame  Porth08|  or 
ensure  his  being  chained  up  a  little  longer  in  the  evenings. 

**Oh,  Monsieur,"  breaks  out  Marcel,  ''the  country,  how  I  detest 
it !  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  repeat — detest  it  1  The  songs  of  the  little 
birds,  they  pierce  me  the  ears  and  make  me  to  weep  of  enmd^  and 
the  smdl  of  the  hay  makes  me  to  vomit  Yes,  Monsieur,  I  at  alone 
in  my  toom^  and  I  write^  always  I  write  ^ 

**Toyour  unde?" 

With  the  same  gentle  wink  and  Intter  smile  Marcel  wheels  my 

luggage  away.  I  have  no  doubt  that  within  a  mile  of  the  ugly  Eiffel 
Tower,  which  he  can  see  as  he  writes,  always  writes,  there  dwells, 
unconscious  of  the  strange  effect  of  hay  upon  his  iiver,  an  Eve  who 
could  make  this  a  paradise  for  poor  Marcel. 

Monsieur  de  Fayel  hails  me  from  the  embarcad^re  by  the  Like^ 
where  he  is  fixing  up  some  Venetian  lamps,  his  latest  and  best-loved 
treasure.  He  appears  from  amid  the  bulrushes  like  a  middle-aged 
infant  Moses  with  a  great  many  wisps  of  dank  weed  about  his  figure. 
He  invites  me  to  make  with  him  a  safe  and  ingloffioas  voyage  of 
some  hundred  yards  in  a  little  tub,  painted,  it  would  seem,  to  repre- 
sent a  bkmc>mange. 

It  is  necessary  that  the  boat  looks  very  beautUul  from  the 
windows  of  the  chteau,**  he  observes,  as  he  perspires  at  the  oars 
with  the  sort  of  stroke  which  condenses  into  three  inches  the  work 
that  should  be  spread  out  over  three  feet,  with  much  displacement 
of  water  and  little  of  our  raft.  We  are,  owing  to  imperfect  balancing, 
very  much  down  by  th  ■  sterr:!  and  our  bows  point  hopefully  to 
heaven.  I  am  sure  we  cannot  look  beautiiul  from  the  chiteau  or 
any  other  point  of  view,  more  especially  as  we  are  both  of  a  figure 
more  solid  than  elegit 

The  coachman,  the  second  coachman,  the  stable-boy,  the  gsr- 
doner,  the  under*gudener,  the  gam^eeper,  the  bailiff  and  tiie 
^'second  man  "  are  all  engaged  on  the  hay.  Hence  the  banow  at 
the  station.  The  butler  and  the  peacock  gnoe  the  tenrace.  The 
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coachomn  steps  respectfully  to  the  edge  of  the  lake.  "Paidoo, 
Monsieur.  Is  it  that  Monsieur  knows  that  the  tails  of  bis  oat 
flott  on  the  waves  there  behind?  "  That  is  the  finisfaing  stroke  to 
any  idea  of  beauty  about  us. 

Madame  de  Fajfel  ta  waitiiig  to  wdcsome  oor  enautbidL  We 
dt  down  in  a  ilitine  of  Floia  at  the  end  of  a  long  avcmie  of  poite 
It  is  a  channing  ^t,  and  I  always  fed  that  we  oo^  to  be 
imnantic  in  it  We  should  be  Roman  or  Gied^  pliikMoplK^ 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  or  lords  and  ladies  of  ^  Gnid 
Monarque's  days,  with  costume  and  conversation  to  match.  Btttie 
wear,  alas  !  modern  clothes,  and  we  talk  about  bedspreads. 

Madame  de  Fayel's  friend  from  New  York  joins  us.  She  is 
frank  of  manner,  and  in  her  speech  always  sans  pcur^  and  often  iqk 
r^roche,  "You  must  do  somethin'  to  that  stoopid  old  Gaston," 
she  says  to  our  host ; "  he  looks  as  if  he  had  been  dug  upL  He  gives 
me  a  pain  in  the  stomach.**  Monsieur  de  Fayel  promises  to  ^ 
Gaston  in  agaiut  if  that  will  allay  the  intemal  pangs  of  the  Kci 
York  friend. 

The  bell  clangs  for  i^mmr^  and  we  make  our  way  np  to 
house.  My  host  poms  his  troubles  Into  my  sympalfaelie  en.  Be 
is,  it  appears,  the  victim  of  two  tnnmons :  one  of  electridioii  the 
other  of  ants.  His  wrath  is  such  that  he  forgets  to  discrimioite 
"I  assure  you,  my  friend,  that  they  are  in  all  the  places.  I  go  to 
repose  myself  in  my  study  in  the  after-mid-days,  and  there  see  these 
frightful  Iteasts  !  I  raise  myself  in  the  monungs  and  behold  0( 
covered  of  them  ! "   The  poor  Monsieur  ! 

Marcel  waits  at  table,  splendid  but  gloomy.  Nothing  cheers 
him.  The  cork  of  a  bottle  on  the  sideboard  bursts  its  moonogs 
and  lights  gracefully  on  bis  head.  The  children  shriek  with  joy,  bat 
Maroel  is  as  solemn  and  immoved  as  if  it  always  ndned  ooiks  iahs 
part  of  the  world.  A  <purdy  accidental)  reference  on  my  put  t» 
dancing-lessons  causes  him  to  turn  a  beautiful  crimson  and  to 
his  eye  sternly  on  a  particular  corner  of  the  ceiling.  He  tito  Iv 
revenge  by  neglecting  me  in  the  ministration  of  wine  and  disregvd- 
ing  my  signal  for  bread. 

We  have  coffee  and  strawberries  in  a  garden  that  is  the  priwte 
domain  of  our  hostess  and  can  only  be  got  at  through  her  boudoir. 
Here  is  a  splashing  fountain,  a  baigneuse  disdaiaful  of  a  bathing 
costume,  a  sheltering  trellis  clambered  over  by  beautiM  cr&s^ 
dicular  benches  and  recesses^  and,  behind  all,  roses  and  ever  roses, 
in  terrace  above  terrace.  A  place  to  dream  in.  A  place  to  bf 
intellectual  and  refined  in.  The  drawl  of  the  Yankee  lady  liiei « 
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the fngiant  air.  "No;  no  stmwbems  for  dear.  Thej  make 
me  tccfa  sa" 

Monsieur  tiie  Ciir€  oomes  to  dinner  in  the  evening.  He  is  very 

small  and  shiny  and  black.  Except  for  his  red  face,  indeed,  and  hb 
tonsure  he  is  nearly  all  black ;  black  hair,  black  soutane,  black 
bands  outlined  in  violet,  and  black  gloves.  Madame  de  Fayel,  who 
is  large,  tucks  him  under  her  arm  and  sweeps  him  off  across  the  hall 
to  the  dining-room.  I  often  wish  we  could  have  dinner  in  the  cold, 
severe  iiaU,  with  its  vaulted  roof  and  quaintly  carved  beasts,  its 
great  picture  of  some  ancestor  in  lace  and  satin,  and  its  echoes. 
But  perhaps  it  would  not  do.  It  is^  on  the  wholes  better  to  dream 
that  you  feed  in  marble  balls  than  actually  do  sa  Monsieur  the 
Cur6  speaks  English  for  my  benefit  Madame  will  pardon  me 
that  I  teil  Monsieur  of  my  voyage  to  London.  I  am  arrived ;  there 
are  two  hours  in  your  grand  metropolis,  when  figure  my  honor  of 
finding  that  my— Madame  will  pardon  roe?— that  my  pantaloons  is 
tore.  What  to  do  ?  I  demand  to  a  gendarme,  and  he  has  indicated 
to  me  a  magazine  of  the  garments.  I  am  entered ,  an  amiable 
Monsieur  demands  that  which  I  seek.  *  Pardon,  Monsieur/  I  say, 
*  my  pantaloons  is  broke  ;  give  me  another.'  '* 

The  American  friend,  d propos  of  the  flies  that  Paris  has  in  all  her 
quarters  these  hot  days,  tells  us  how  she  waved  her  parasol  at  what 
appeared  to  be  a  raspberry  tart,  and  it  became  a  custard.  She  then 
proceeds  to  a  little  disquisition  on  appendicitis,  and  its  utility  as  a 
means  of  introduction  into  high  society. 

Marod  visits  me  the  last  thing  at  night  and  brings  me  some  iced 
water.  This  is  a  vain  compliment,  as  it  makes  my  tooth  ache— the 
toodi  on  which,  litersUy,  everything  depends.  The  nightingales  and 
cridtets  bring  the  tears  to  the  eyes  of  Marcel.  And  yet  he  hails 
from  Savoy,  and  loves  to  tell  mc  of  his  country — its  rocks  and 
torrents  and  snows.  I  suppose  they  have  nightingales  there  too ;  I 
hope  not  crickets. 

I  ask  him  if  I  can  have  breakfast  with  the  children.  "  Is  it  that 
it  is  defended  from  having  the  little  breakfast  there  below  with  the 
infants  ?  "  "  My  God,  Monsieur  1  why  should  it  then  be  defended  from 
having  the  little  breakfast  where  one  wishes  ?  "  I  like  br^kfasting 
with  the  children,  because  they  are  nicer  then  than  at  any  other  time. 
iAter  on  in  the  day,  when  lessons  have  taken  off  the  edge  of  the 
pleasure  of  ]if(^  they  get  a  little  cross.  But  in  the  early  morning 
chocolates  in  the  form  of  dominoes  appeal  to  them  very  strongly, 
and  often  prove  the  keys  which  unlock  a  good  many  valuable  secrets, 
such  as  the  name  and  age  of  the  chicken  that  died  last  night, 
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tl»  met  ttagft  of  educatioa  of  the  coachm>n*i  seeood  bof; 

so  OIL 

MaifMit  faJla  me  of  fail  mt  liiiiftn  mmA  lita  iwhitlftwf  fidr  the 

fature.  Thejr  are  botfi  entirely  lendabte  end  drcuizitcribed.  If 
he  can  leera  Eiifl^  he  wfll  go  to  New  Yofk^ts  «  temponuy 
■ttiwe  I  tnppoee^  for  I  am  sure  he  can  nefer  be  happy  £ur  bom 
tfie  Elfiel  Tower.   **  Ah,  quel  bonhettr!  if  he  ihoiitd  be  able  to 

apprehend  the  English  ! "  I  make  a  suggestion  to  him  that  I  shall 
give  him  lessons.  The  idea  is  liailed  with  joy,  and  he  listens  now 
with  greater  equaniniity  to  the  varied  notes  that  rise  to  our  cars  as 
we  lean  at  the  o|>on  window.  Every  morning,  therefore,  he  comes 
to  niy  room,  trcs  maiinal,  with  an  offering  of  a  cup  of  tea  m  onc! 
hand  and  a  grammar  in  the  other.  We  plod  with  heavy  breathings 
and  wriggles  from  "  the  cat  is  not  Pat,  but  Pat  is  fat,"  and  such 
tongue-tying  contraptions,  to  lovCt"  **thOtt  lovest,"  and  JO 
aoar  to  empyrean  heighta. 

The  "second  man"  is  an  Italian,  an  enthusiast  for  his  own 
huigtnge.  **  Ah,  Monsieur,"  he  says  to  OM  in  the  intervals  of  polish- 
ing the  gidlery  floon  with  one  foot  in  an  ungainly  ahuffle,  oun  ia 
the  language  by  emllenoe.  French  ii  the  lanpiage  ctf  Comts; 
Gaitilian  of  oottplfanenti.  Rlisaaa  ia  bow-wow;  But  Italian,  it  ia 
tbm  language  of  edenoe^  of  poetiy,  of  music ;  tl  is  tfie  langnage-of 
the  angda ;  it  ia  the  language  of  heaven.'*  I  ainoeidy  hope  it  la  not 
the  hot,  for,  if  it  is,  about  thiity^iine  foitieiha  of  the  bleaied  will 
be  rednced  to  silence. 

Maraal  is,  it  appears,  by  way  of  being  an  artist,  and  In  a  monient 
of  confidence  he  brings  me  some  of  his  work  to  critidse.  I  aat 
sorry,  for  criticism  is,  hoticstly,  all  I  have  to  offer.  I  could  point  out 
to  hiai  ilut  cliatcaux,  farms  and  churches  are  not  all  built  of  yellow 
mud  and  furnished  with  tightly  dosed  blue  shutters  ;  that  liiough 
swallows  in  fltght  are  easy  to  picture,  they  are  not,  therefore,  the  only 
living  things  in  this  world  ;  that  roses  do  not  grow  cm  cactuses,  and, 
if  they  did,  would  not,  I  take  it,  be  pink  with  white  trimmings  and 
as  large  as  cartwheels  ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  getting  to  the  other 
aide  of  a  cedar  forest  is  by  walking  through  it,  and  not  by  means  of 
a  bridge.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  his  filings  too  much,  ao  I 
merely  abow  htm  a  little  thiqg  of  mj  own.  ftom  that  moment  he 
abjurmart 

One  morning  he  cornea  to  my  room  with  mingled  joy  and  regret 
on  bis  honest  fiiboe.  Madame  baa  given  him  muatteu  of  a  amti^ 
and  to-morrow  he  will  go  to  Chamb^.  Thanks,  a  thousand  thank% 
to  Monsieur  of  all  his  amIabiKty,  ''Faa  de  quoi,  mon  ami"  Maiod 
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will  make  himself  the  honour  of  writing  to  Monsieur  in  English  well 
understood.  Monsieur  is  enchanted.  He  supposes  that  Marcel 
will  visit  his  uncle  cn  route ;  will  he  convey  Monsieur's  respectful 
salutations  to  her  ? 

And  so  I  am  relegated  to  the  care  of  a  "  locum/'  who  is  veiy 
deaf  and  quite  dumb.  At  the  end  of  three  weeks  Madame  de  Fayel 
receives  his  respectful  resignation  from  Marcel ;  and  by  the  same 
pott  I  get  his  fiis^  and  probably  last,  letter  in  English - 

Mister, — Behold  me  arriven  to  home,  and  see  me  surrounded 
of  my  dogs,  my  cats,  my  pigons,  and  my  father.  I  have  made  a 
voyage  very  excellent.  There  is  comed  here  an  foi  ii^n  mister,  which 
have  seen  of  the  snow  not  before.  He  run  at  it,  kick  up  any,  eat 
any,  and  put  any  in  his  poche.  Alas  1  what  damage  !  He  is  fisUlen 
ol  the  montain  and  is  slayed.  I  have  writed  to  Madame,  and  I 
have  made  to  her  my  demission.  For  there  has  much  of  the  work 
in  Chambdiy,  and  I  can  to  gain  fourty  francs  by  week.  Where- 
Ibie  then  to  go  to  New  York,  and  wherefore  to  come  again  to  the 
house  of  Madame?  Mister,  I  thank  you  very  well  of  all  youf  pains. 
Yon  see  how  I  have  did  very  grand  progress.  Agreemy  respectuous 
sentiments. 

MARCBU* 

I  fl^k  from  die  look  of  it  that  Marcel  has  found  another  tmde 
atChamb^. 

CBAJtLES  OUVKIU  ' 
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AIR  AND  LIFE, 

ALMOST  eveiy  liviog  aeatnie  fateathe^  and,  for  the  support 
of  life^  «r  is  as  neoessaiy  as  food  and  water.  Tbis  n  a 
wen-known  ftct,  and  might  indeed  be  considered  almost  a  traism ; 

but  the  investigations  of  modem  science  have  taught  us  many 
intereslmg  facts  respecting  living  thin^  and  the  air  which  surrounds 
them,  and  a  short  account  of  these  fiacts  may  prove  of  interest  to 
the  general  reader. 

The  height  of  the  earth's  atmosphere  is  not  very  accurately 
known,  but  it  probably  extends  to  a  distance  of  over  200  mDes 
above  the  surfiace  of  our  globe.  As,  however,  life  could  notpiobab^ 
exist  at  a  greater  height  than  six  to  nine  miles,  the  air  above  tet 
height  does  not  materially  concern  us.  The  depth  in  the  ocean 
at  which  life  can  exist  does  not  probably  exceed  from  four  to  «x 
miles,  so  we  have  a  total  thickness  of  ten  to  fifteen  males  for  the 
support  of  all  the  Uvuig  organisms  with  wludi  we  are  acquainted. 
This  thin  stratum  is,  of  course,  very  small  when  compared  with  the 
earth's  volume,  but  u  forms  the  must  wonderful  and  interesting 
portion  of  our  globe. 

Considered  from  a  chemical  point  of  view,  the  air  is  composed 
of  several  ga^es,  the  principal  components  being  oxygen,  nitrogen^ 
and  carbonic  acid  gas,  together  with  a  little  ozone,  and  very  small 
quantities  of  the  lately  discovered  gases,  aigon,  neon,  cryptoo,  and 
xenon.  These  form  a  mechanical  mixture,  not  a  chemical  compoundy 
and  the  proportions  in  which  they  exist  in  atmospheric  air  are  almost 
practically  constant 

Oxygen,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  life-suppotting  principle 
of  the  air,  was  discovered  by  Priestley  and  Schiele  in  1 7  74.  Its  name 
was  given  to  it  by  Lavoisier.  It  forms  about  one-fifth  of  the  air  by 
volume,  the  remaining  four-fifths  being  principally  nitrogen.  By 
weighty  the  proportion  of  oxygen  is  23*58  per  cent.  This  relative 
proportion  remains  practically  constant,  or  nearly  so,  up  to  the 
height  of  the  highest  mountains  on  the  earth's  surface.  Oxygen 
also  forms  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  water,  and  is  a 
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Gonstitiient  of  all  rocks  and  nunmls.  Plants  have  the  curious 
properly  of  deoomposiiig  carbonic  add  gu^  letatning  the  carbon 
and  libeialing  the  oaygen  Into  the  atmosphere;  It  seems  probable 
that  bj  this  process  the  oxygai  consumed  by  combustion,  the  respirar 
tion  of  animals,  and  chemical  action  is  reMoied  to  the  atmosphere. 
The  air,  however,  loses  its  proper  proportion  of  oxygen  in  crowded 
dwelling-places,  mines,  &c.,  but  this  does  not  materially  affect  the 
general  proportion  present  in  the  atmosphere.  The  proportion 
by  volume  varies  from  about  ic^-g  in  a  lecture- theatre  to  nearly  21 
on  the  open  moors  of  Northern  Scotland. 

In  recent  years  oxygen  has  been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state,  but 
to  liquefy  it  requires  a  cold  of  140  degrees  below  zero  of  the  centi- 
grade thermometer,  combined  with  a  pressure  of  320  ntmospheres. 

Nitrogen  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772,  and  its  existence 
in  the  atmosphere  was  proved  by  Lavoisier.  It  is  not  combustible, 
nor  can  it  support  combustion  or  life.  It  is  not,  however,  in  any 
way  pmsonous,  but  merely  dilutes  the  oxygen  which,  in  its  pure 
state,  would  be  too  strong  for  the  pufpose  it  is  intended  to  server 
Nitrogen  has^  however,  other  uses,  which  will  be  refened  to 
fiuther  on* 

Carbonic  add  gas  isa  chemical  compound  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
It  is  a  heavy  gas,  and  does  not  support  combustion  or  lespimtion. 
It  may  be  liquefied  at  the  sero  tempemtnre  of  the  centigrade  scale 
and  uiider  a  piessuie  of  about  39  atmosphetes.  It  has  nearly  double 
the  density  of  air.  Water  dissolves  about  its  own  volume  of  the  gas. 
It  exists  in  the  atmosphere  in  very  small  quantity.  The  usual  pro- 
portion in  the  open  air  is  about  three  volumes  in  10,000.  This, 
however,  varies  to  a  considerable  extent.  As  might  be  expected, 
there  is  less  carbonic  acid  in  ihe  air  of  the  country  than  in  that  of 
towns.  The  ordinary  proportion  may  increase  to  about  twenty  in 
ill-ventilated  rooms,  but  with  such  a  high  proportion  the  air  becomes 
very  close  and  unpleasant.  A  proportion  of  4  per  cent.,  that  is, 
400  volumes  |)er  10,000,  is  rapidly  fatal  to  life.  Carbonic  acid  gas 
is  produced  by  the  respiration  of  animals,  an  average  man  exhaling 
about  0*7  cubic  foot  per  hour,  and  an  ox  about  seven  or  eight  times 
as  much.  In  proportion  to  their  size,  birds  are  the  greatest  producers 
of  all.  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  animal  inhabitants  of 
the  globe^it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  production  from  this  source 
must  be  very  considerable.  To  this  we  must  add  the  production  of 
the  gas  by  the  combustion  of  fuel,  by  the  exhalations  from  plants^ 
from  decaying  vegetable  matter,  from  hot  springs,  and  from  volcanoes; 
Bf  .  Gautin  has  computed  that  the  total  amount  from  all  sources  is 
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probably  not  less  tlian  eighty-eight  billions  of  cubic  feet  per  annum. 
What  becomes  of  this  enormous  qnaiuity  of  a  ga.s  which,  if  allowed 
to  accumulate  in  our  atmosphere,  would  eveotuaUy  become  fatal  to 
animal  life  on  the  earth  ?    There  are  three  causes  at  work  which 
tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere. 
These  ace  plants,  animal^  and  the  sea.  Planti^althovghtbeyexhik 
a  oertala  quantitj  of  the  gas,  absorb  a  much  laiger  amount,  ictain> 
ing  the  carbon  and  giving  back  the  oa^gen  to  the  air.  Animilii 
inch  as  shdlfish,  corals,  and  others^  secrete  carbonic  addtoSocm 
carbonate  of  lime^  and  sea*water  absarfaa  a  large  cpianti^  of  die  91 
in  order  to  form  the  lolable  bicarbonate  of  lime. 

In  addition  to  these  principal  constituents  of  atmospheric  in^ 
there  are  also  present  in  very  small  quantities  ammonia,  nitric  add, 
ozone,  and  the  recently  diM^ovcred  y^i^i^  argon,  neon,  crypion,  azKl 
xenon. 

Ozone  is  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  discovered  by  Schoenb<iiii 
in  184a  It  has  a  useful  hygienic  effect  in  keeping  the  mr  pure  and 
fresh.  It  acta  oxidising,  and  is  a  powerful  disinfectant  It  exists 
in  the  air  only  in  nnall  qiiantities»  about  one  vohuM  in  10,000.  it 
is  usually  absent  in  the  streets  of  huge  toims  and  in  the  air  of 
inhabited  rooms.  Its  absence  in  towns  is  oqilaiiied  fay  thelKt<f 
the  laigcr  amount  of  organic  matter  in  towns  than  in  the  cooolf^ 
Air  in  ^  open  coimtry,  near  forests^  and  especially  near  tfaeid^ 
is  very  rich  in  oeone^  and  this  iMt  probably  explains  why  it  it  dut 
Itfe  in  the  country  and  on  sea  voyages  is  usually  more  healthy  tfaia 
in  cities  and  towns.  Like  oxygen,  ozone  is,  in  excess,  injurious^ 
life.  It  is  formed  in  the  air  by  the  passage  of  an  electric  spark,  and 
is  therefore  unusually  abundant  after  thunderstorms.  Oimt  has 
been  reduced  to  the  liquid  state  by  a  temperature  of  100  d^re** 
below  the  zero  of  the  centigrade  scales  combined  - with  a  preflweof 
137  atmospheres. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  part  which  the  air  plays  in  the  support 
of  animal  life.  The  average  volume  of  air  inhaled  by  a  human  beiqg 
is  about  30  cubte  inches^  but  by  bceathmg  long  and  espandii^^ 
chesty  about  ijp  inches  may  be  taken  in.  The  capad^  of  tlie 
lunpi  i%  however,  much  greater,  amoontii^  to  about  330  calac 
Inches.  Itisacurioos  fact  that  the  weight  of  air— light  as  it  is- 
inhaled  by  an  average  human  being  in  the  course  of  the  day  is  abost 
six  times  the  weight  of  food  and  drink  consumed  !  Human  beings 
consume  a  large  amount  of  oxygen.  Out  of  twenty  volumes  inhaled, 
about  sixteen  volumes  are  returned  to  the  air  and  four  volumes  are 
taken  up  by  the  system.   Persons  of  middie  age  consume  more  than 
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cbildftn  and  old  people,  the  amount  consumed  by  a  child  oC  eigkt 
yean  old  and  a  man  of  middle  age  being  about  in  the  prepaitioii  of 
tyrtfraeton  to  ninety-one.  A  man  CQnsnmes  move  kban  a  womaut 
at  m^t  be  esqiected  liom  his  naually  laiger  siae^  • 

For  healthy  living,  every  peison  lequiies  3,000  cnbic  lbet  of  iMsh 
air  per  hour.  This  would  necessitate  a  qiaoe  of  about  1,000  cubic 
feet  to  each  person,  as,  if  the  ventHation  is  good,  the  air  will  be 
renewed  about  three  times  an  hour.  It  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
mentthat,  if  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  be  decreased  by  one- 
fourth,  it  becomes  unfit  for  the  support  of  animal  hie.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  proportion  of  oxygen  be  largely  increased,  it  becomes  an 
active  poison,  not  only  to  animals  but  also  to  plants.  It  seems  that 
the  tissues  of  the  animal  system  will  not  tolerate  the  presence  of  free 
or  Ufloombined  oxygen.  They  will  only  take  it  up  through  the 
medium  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood.  The  injurious  efiects  of 
loo  much  oxygen  in  the  air  is  one  of  the  most  curious  discoveries  of 
modem  sdeoce. 

'  Nitrogen  is  quite  inert  m  its  action  on  life.  An  animal  plaoed 
in  pure  nitrogen  will  quid^ly  die^  not  because  the  gas  is  in  any  way 
poisonous,  but  simply  from  the  absence  of  oxygen.  What^  then,  is 

its  use  in  the  atmosphere  ?  The  answer  is,  to  dilute  the  oxygen  and 
render  it  fit  for  respiration.  But  it  has  another  important  use.  For 
all  the  higher  animals,  food  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  nitrogen 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Flesh  food  is  derived  indirectly  from  plants, 
and  we  consume  plants  directly  in  the  form  of  vegetable  These 
plants  derive  their  nitrogen  from  the  atr,  partly  from  nitrates  in  the 
form  of  manure^  and  partly  through  the  medium  of  microbes  which 
act  on  their  roots.  This  latter  action  has  been  foUy  proved 
faf  the  researches  of  German  scientists,  and  applies  eqiedally  to 
Iegnnfriottsplants»  which  m  this  way  can  gn>w  well  in  soils  poor  in 
nitmtes. 

Carbonic  add  u  a  pdsonoui  gas.  It  is  not^  like  nitrogen,  merely 
inert;  but  it  is  injurious  to  life  when  present  even  in  small  quantities 

in  the  atmosphere,  and  when  in  larger  proportions  it  is  deadly  in  its 
action.  It  is,  however,  beneficial  to  the  growth  of  plants.  Carbon, 
which  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  plants,  is  derived  by  them  partly 
from  the  carbonates  in  the  soil  and  partly  from  the  air.  The 
carbonic  acid  derived  from  the  air  is  taken  up  by  the  leaves  of 
plants  through  the  medium  of  a  substance  called  chlorophyll,  the 
colourii^  matter  of  the  leaves.  This  substance  requires  the  presence 
of  light  to  make  it  active^  and  therefore  acts  on^  duriog  the  day* 
timoi  It  will  Uieielbre  be  seen  that  the  carbonic  add,  ahhoiigh 
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directly  injurious  to  animals  when  present  in  the  atmoqibeie,  is 
indirectly  necessary  for  the  support  of  life  on  the  earth. 

In  addition  to  the  gaseous  constituents  just  described,  the  air 
always  contains  a  oertain  amount  of  the  fapour  of  water.  This  is 
denied  peitlj  fifom  evapoiatkm  ftom  seas,  lakes,  nim^  and  fron 
the  giODDdt  and  pertly  from  tiie  lesptiition  of  animals  and  phnla 
This  water  Tipour  has  a  most  useful  function  in  the  economjof 
life  on  the  eaitk  It  moderates  the  sun's  heat  during  the  dsj,  inl 
retards  tfie  oooling  of  the  smfiwe  by  radiation  during  the  night 

The  atmosphere  also  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  dot. 
This  consists  of  various  materials,  such  as  vegetable  fibres,  minute 
insects,  poUen,  mineral  dust,  &c.,  which  seem  to  have  little  injurious 
effect  upon  the  health.  The  number  of  these  particles  in  the  air  is 
almost  incredible.  One  authority  states  that  he  found  41,000,000 
"  in  the  cubic  inch  in  a  room  where  gas  was  burning."  It  also  000* 
tains  microbeB^  sODie  of  which  are  harmless,  while  others  are  of  t 
deadly  character,  such  as  the  microbes  of  smaU-poi»  measksi  sod 
other  infiBCtious  diseases.  In  the  air  of  ordinary  rooms  tbete  m 
wuxf  microbes  of  niious  Idndsi  but  thqr  are  most  numeioiis  is 
croirded  museums  and  other  public  boildiog^  and  espedsOr  in 
lailway  carriages,  when  the  wmdows  are  shot  or  only  open  for  a  fet 
inches  at  the  top.  On  mountains  over  6,000  feet  high,  and  st  lei 
over  100  miles  from  land,  they  are  practically  absent.  The  average 
number  of  microbes  in  large  cities  is  about  21  per  cubic  foot, 
but  in  dry,  dusty  weather  this  number  may  rise  to  150,  and  aftef 
wind  and  rain  it  may  be  reduced  to  six.  Strange  to  say,  very  few 
microbes  are  found  in  the  air  of  sewers,  if  well  constructed. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
constituents  of  the  air  we  breathe,  let  us  consider  some  of  its 
physical  properties.  Like  all  matter,  air  possesses  weight  Tbiii^ 
shown  by  the  mercurial  baromeler,  In  which  a  column  of  mercuir 
of  about  thirty  inches  in  height  Is  required  to  balance  the  wejglitof 
the  atmosphere.  In  a  water  barometer  "  a  column  of  about  thiitf 
fourfeet  In  he^t  would  be  necessary,  and  in  one  made  with  s^yoerine 
a  height  of  about  twenty-eight  feet  is  requisite.  This  pressure  vsrict 
according  to  the  height  of  the  place,  being  greater  at  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  less  at  high  elevations.  It  also  varies  a  little  according 
to  the  wind  and  the  distribution  of  pressure  in  different  places. 
Slight  changes  of  pressure  seem  to  have  little  effect  on  animal  life, 
but  great  altenUions  produce  injurious  effects.  The  rarefaction  of 
the  atmospheie  on  high  mountains  often  produces  what  is  cailefi 
"moontain  sickness."  On  the  other  haadi  an  increase  of  pressue- 
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such  as  is  mechanically  produced  in  the  caissons  used  in  putting  in 
the  foundations  of  a  bridge  pier  —  produce  serious  effects  on  the 
workmen.  The  increase  of  pressure  in  deep  miaes  is  insignificant, 
and  of  no  practical  importance. 

The  effects  on  human  health  of  living  at  moderately  elevated 
stations  are  wdl  known  ftom  ei^erimeats.  For  persons  suffering 
from  anaemia  or  consumption,  a  residence  at  a  mountain  resort  (such 
as  St  Moritz  in  Switzerland)  is  found  very  bcneficiai.  To  obtain 
the  best  resnltSi  the  he^t should  not  eioeed  5,000  feet  Butfor  those 
soffering  from  nervous  diseases  and  heart  trouUesbsndfor  old  people, 
lugb  ahitndes  aie  injutioos.  People  in  robust  health  can,  however, 
bw  greater  altitudes  with  inipuni^«  The  town  of  Quito^  which  is 
situated  at  a  height  of  10,000  feel»  on  the  Andes*  is  found  to  be  feitly 
healdiy. 

J.  ELLARD  GOUL 
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WOMAN  AND  MUSIC. 

A FRENCH  lidf,  vritiBg  to  an  eninealciitiG^  aid  wobbS^  *I 
go  in  for  ounc^  like  the  rat  of  in.  Well,  among  iftllK 
woaM  vfao  baive  been  alivniaiiflg  the  piano  ainoe  Uie  beginning  of 
the  world,  bo^  manf  compoaerg  are  there?  Men,  always  meal  It 

is  a  dj  disheartening,  melancholy,  provoking  fact,  I  admit; 

but  there  it  is  ! "  Yes ;  there  it  is^ — the  disagreeable,  disheartca;:^^, 
melancholy,  provoking  fact !  No  lady  composer  iias  ever  arisen  lo  uj.e 
her  place  by  the  side  of  Bach  or  Handel,  Haydn  or  Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven  or  Wagner  ;  and  the  world,  musical  and  other,  is  still  as 
igoorant  of  the  reason  as  it  is  about  the  giaves  of  Moses  or  Holiere. 

Plato  said  long  ago  that  the  world  was  right  in  naimainii^  the 
general  inferiori^  of  the  female  sex.    Nearer  our  own  time, 
Scbopenbaner  gm  the  statement  m  particnlar  applicaiion  whea  he 
declared  that  the  most  distingvushed  intellects  among  tiw  whole  sei 
*'liave  never  managed  to  prodnoe  a  single  achievement  in  the  line 
arts  tfiat  is  realty  great,  gemnne  and  original,  or  giren  die  wndd 
any  work  of  permanent  value  in  any  sphere."   According  to  RiOB* 
scan,  women  have  in  general  no  love  for  any  .irt— "  have  no  proper 
knowledge  of  any,  and  no  genius.  '    Owen  Feltham  says  that 
woman  hath  a  soul,"  a  statcmcnl  which,  if  true  (fortunately  it  is  not 
true),  would  alone  account  for  the  n on  appearance  of  the  lady 
musical  genius.    An  American  philosopher  with  a  turn  for  aesthetics 
thinks  th^t  woman  can  never  be  a  great  composer  because  she  on- 
not  sing  bass,  which  is  the  root  of  all  hannony  I   And,  finally,  o 
crown  all.  Professor  Lombcoso^  who  analyses  the  human  dianuv 
and  the  human  tear  with  equal  ease^  has  dispensed  with  the  fenil^ 
genius  in  any  fonn  by  propounding  the  theory  that  all  the  ooied 
women  of  the  worid  have  been  men  at  heart 

When  one  has  genius  to  aoooont  for  the  Lombroso  theory  is 
very  convenient  of  application.  It  may,  for  example,  serve  to  ex- 
plain how  we  came  to  have  a  George  Eliot  and  a  Georges  S  md,  t 
Joan  of  Arc  and  a  Jane  Austen.  But  the  dictum  leaves  untouched 
the  great  question  of  why,  in  certain  forms  of  creative  art — in  painting 
and  in  poetry  as  well  as  in  music — we  have  bad  no  female  geoius 
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at  all.  There  h:i  \  e  been  lady  painters  and  lady  poets,  of  course, 
just  as  there  have  been  lady  composers,  but  there  has  been  no  lady 
Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo,  no  lady  Shakespeare  or  Dante.  Any 
explanation  which  would  meet  the  one  case  would  go  far  to  meet 
fht  other.   But  what  explanation  can  be  offered  ? 

Some  cynical  people  content  themselves  with  the  view  that  love 
and  matrimony  are  luch  all-engrossing  Actors  in  the  life  of  the 
gentler  set  that  no  time  or  serious  thought  can  be  given  to  anything 
dsa  Great  haghta,  it  is  said*  are  not  for  woman  owing  to  the  ele* 
ment  of  "the  love  life^"  for  which  alone  woman  is  destined.  Anton 
Rttbinstdn,  the  eminent  virtuoso  of  the  pianoforte^  put  this  pomt  in 
a  very  characteristic  and  emphatic  way  in  conversation  with  a  friend* 
He  Mid  that  ladies  ought  never  to  study  muric  as  an  art  At  leasts 
they  ought  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  teachers  who  are  able  to  teach 
and  make  true  artists.  *'  There  is  no  question,"  he  continued,  "  but 
that  there  are  twenty  musical  ladies  to  one  musical  man,  and  my 
own  experience  is  that  they  loirn  more  quickly,  have  more  poetry^ 
and,  in  fact,  are  more  diligent  pupils  than  men.  But  what  is  the 
invariable  result?  When  a  young  lady  has  become  a  perfect  artist, 
some  handsome  moustache  comes  along,  and  she  chooses  the  hand- 
some moustache  in  preference  to  her  art."  ^\nd  then  the  virtuoso 
announced  that  his  favourite  pupil,  who  was  but  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  artists,  and,  to  his  idea,  un- 
doubtedly the  greatest  living  lady  pianist,  had  just  become  engaged 
to  a  handsome  Russian  officer. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  some  truth  in  this  view  of  the  question. 
The  active^  emotional  force  in  woman,  notwithstanding  the  general 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  is  comparatively  deficient ;  and  it  is  only  in 
very  rue  instances  that  she  has  shown  heiself  capable  of  that  com- 
plete devotion  to  ahstnct  theories  which  b  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  discovery  of  original  ideas.  She  will  assiduously  practise  a 
murical  instrument  until,  within  the  measure  of  her  physical  capa- 
bilities^ she  can  play  it  as  well  as  a  man ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  she  rarely  continues  her  practice  or  her  study  of  the  art  after 
marriage— at  least,  she  seldom  does  so  from  the  impersonal  love  of 
music  itself.  And  this  is,  of  course,  readily  accounted  for  presum- 
ing thnt  we  leave  the  "new  woman"  out  of  the  reckoning.  Pope 
has  declared  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,  and  no  doubt 
the  average  manied  woman  finds  the  study  "proper"  enough  to 
engage  most  of  her  lime  and  consideration.  Nowadays,  of  course,  if 
we  are  to  believe  herself,  woman  is  coming  to  look  upon  matrimony 

as  less  of  ao  absolute  necessity  of  existence ;  but  the  laws  of  oature» 
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however  heretical  it  may  appear  to  say  so,  are  still  on  the  side  of 
that  onccptioii  which  regarJ:>  the  destiny  ol  woman  as  iul^ervitni 
to  the  wains  of  man.    It  is  a  pity,  perhaps,  but  still  it  is  true. 

I]ut  adinitling  all  that  has  been  said  so  far,  it  does  not  help  us 
very  much  in  tr}  mg  to  account  fur  the  lack  of  lady  musical  geniuses. 
Nor  is  there  much  to  be  said  for  the  recent  conteotioa  of  a  medicai 
•nthoiitj,  to  the  effect  that  as  the  oppoctuiiities  of  the  girl  for  culti- 
vmting  the  art  have  been  gieater  than  those  of  the  boy,  she  oqgltt, 
other  thingii  beifug  equa].  to  have  excelled  bim  in  the  nailer  of 
musical  devdopment  It  is  certainly  the  case  that  gfals  hate  ben 
weli  schooled  in  what  the  woild  in  genenl  is  pleased  to  csH  **  mm^ 
That  subject  is  among  the  fint  to  which  every  danghter  of  ihevdL* 
to-do  is  put ;  it  is  among  the  very  last  ^  is  allowed  to  ktie  cK 
But  the  point  to  be  noted  is,  that  practice  of  musical  instrument « 
voice  will  never  of  itself  evolve  the  creative  faculty.    Some  d  ih< 
most  brilliant  executants  have  made  the  poorest  composers;  while, 
on  the  otlier  hand,  there  have  been  composers — Berlioz  and  Wagner, 
for  example —  who  could  not  play  the  piano  so  well  as  the  latest 
juvenile  prodigy.    The  one  accomplishment  depends  almost  soldj 
upon  physical  conditions ;  the  other  has  its  root  in  a  Heavea^aH 
power,  guided  by  strenuous  study  and  by  mental  culture  m  one  or 
more  directions.  As  well  say  that  Geoige  Eliot  by  mete  piadice  in 
penmanship  shoold  produce  Adam  Bede^"  as  sny  that  the  ecdintqr 
cultivation  of  "music**  by  the  average  schoolgirl  should  prodncea 
second   Loheogrin  **  or   Etoica  "  symphony.   If  mere  practice  b 
the  mechanical  side  of  the  art  were  alone  sufficient  for  the  evobttw 
of  the  crca^i^■e  mind,  the  world  would  have  5eeii  hundieda  of  Udy 
composers  before  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  granting  to  woman  the  possibility  of  poss«iS>ing 
the  Heaven-born  gift,  she  has  had  no  real  opportunity  to  develop  iDjf 
capacity  she  might  have  as  a  composer.  Rubinslem  put  it  veiy 
plainly  when  he  said  that  until  quite  recently  she  has  been  altogether 
excluded  from  the  field  of  art,  while  man  has  had  hundreds  of  years  to 
develop  his  intellect  and  emotions  in  an  art  direction.  What  chance 
had  woman  of  becoming  a  composer,  say,  in  the  time  of  Pateem 
or  even  in  the  time  of  Bach  and  Handel  ?  ^^t  was  her  soctaJ 
position?  What  her  art  cultivation?  If  she  could  have  mitteni 
would  she  have  dared  to  write?— would  she  have  been  allowed  to 
write  ?  Again,  what  opportunity  has  been  afforded  her  of  pursuing 
those  severe  theoretical  studies,  without  which  no  musical  ^eni us 0^  i 
any  kind  can  adequately  express  itself? 

For  it  is  only  those  who  have  penetrated  no  farther  thao  (sa 
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threshold  of  musical  science  who  can  suppose  that  the  construction 
of  great  works  is  the  outcome  merely  of  imaginative  impulse.  Music 
certainly  springs  from  the  emotions,  but  it  has  to  be  proportioned 
and  guided  by  the  intellecti  employing  in  equal  measure  the  heart 
and  the  brain.  As  has  been  truly  remarked*  it  needs  but  a  glance 
at  the  lives  of  the  great  composers  to  show  us  that  the  high  gift  of 
original  creation  has  ever  had  to  be  fostered  by  active  care  and 
congental  surroundings — that,  moreover,  it  exacts  for  its  full  fruition 
a  degree  of  detachment  from  the  common  concerns  of  life  which 
would  he  sure  to  overwhelm  the  solicitous  soul  of  many  a  woman 
with  the  obloquy  it  would  bring  upon  her.  And  it  is  just  here 
that  woman,  either  of  her  own  choice  or  of  necessit)',  has  failed  to 
secure  the  advantages  and  conditions  necessary  to  her  development 
as  an  artist. 

Take  as  an  illustration — a  typical  illustration — the  case  of 
Mendelssohn  and  his  sister  Fanny.  The  biographers  are  almost 
unanimous  in  their  testunony  that  the  lady  had  the  finer  musical 
organisation,  and  was  supposed  in  early  years  to  offer  the  greater 
musical  promise.  But  what  happened  ?  Precisely  what  has  always 
happened,  and  what,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  probably 
happen  siill,  in  spite  of  the  boasted  emancipation  of  the  sex  :  the 
training  of  each  gradually  diverged — stopped  short,  in  fact,  with  the 
girl,  while  the  boy  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  every  available 
means.  The  girl  was  simply  taught,  as  girls  are  taught  now,  to  dally 
with  the  keys  of  an  instrument ;  the  boy  was  prepared  for  an  exacting 
art  in  an  exacting  manner.  It  was  the  old  case  of  what  the  evolu 
tionists  would  call  "arrested  development " :  a  probable  genius  being 
sacrificed  to  conventionality,  social  law,  and  uiueasoning  prejudice. 

Even  now,  so  little  chance  of  real,  hearty  encouragement  has  the 
woman  who  enters  the  field  of  musical  composition,  that  the  very 
circumstance  of  her  being  a  woman  is  made  a  kind  of  pretext  for 
criticising  her  work  on  diffierent  lines  from  the  work  of  men.  "  For 
a  woman,"  says  the  critic  in  effect,  "the  composition  is  remarkably 
good.  "  Just  as  if  art  were  a  matter  of  sex  !  This  sort  of  criticism  is 
peculiarly  irritating,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  of  its  having 
had  a  detrimental  elTcrt  on  woman  s  work  as  a  composer.  Charlni  e 
Bronte  rose  in  wrathful  revolt  against  the  reviewer  who  had  dared  to 
measure  the  merits  of  "Jane  Eyre  "  by  the  lower  standard  which  he 
deemed  becoming  to  the  sex  of  the  writer.  "  I  wish  you  did  not 
think  me  a  woman,"  she  wrote  to  George  Henry  Lewes  in  1849. 
"  I  wish  all  reviewers  believed  *  Currer  Bell '  to  be  a  man ;  they 
could  be  more  just  to  him."  And  so  it  may  be  with  criUcisms  of 
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the  kind  just  specified  as  directed  to  the  efforts  of  the  female 
composer.  Praise  mingled  with  pseudo-gallant  allusions  to  sex  nuiy 
mortify  more  thar^  actual  blame,  and  a  lowering  of  the  standard  of 
criticism  can  be  no  compliment  or  coosolation  to  one  who  seeb  to 
be  judged  on  her  merits  alone. 

Nor  am  I  quite  sure  that  the  absurd  ecclesiastical  fad  of  excluding 
women  irom  our  Church  of  England  choirs  has  not  had  a  detrimentil 
effect  on  woman's  progress  as  a  muaicuuL   I  call  it  an  ecckiiMhcal 
fiuli  for  it  is  certainly  not  based  either  on  reason  or  on  natanlliv. 
As  I  wrote  dsewfaere  some  yeais  ago^  the  **feebte  pipingn*  of  boji 
can  never  compare  with  rich-toned  mature  voices;  nor— to  tdte  i 
liigher  ground— can  the  panot«like  song  of  children,  with  ib  qB' 
meaning  holtowness,  ever  be  a  satisftctory  substitute  for  Ae  hesHf, 
truthful  praise  of  the  adult  singer,  to  whom  the  trials  and  sorrows  of 
life  have  been  a  personal  experience.    There  are  hundreds  of  iiesli 
young,  delicate  voices s  hcing  constantly  ruined  by  the  undue  strain 
that  IS  put  upon  tiiem  in  endeavouring  to  do  the  work  of  matured 
organs  ;  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  but  the  conventionality  of  2 
custom  which  is  as  little  founded  upon  Scripture  as  it  is  upoa 
common-sense.    Fortunately,  here  also  there  are  signs,  thoiigii  as 
yet  they  are  feeble  signs,  of  a  letum  to  reason.   The  age  of  seotimeDt 
is  goings  and  with  it  the  monopoly  of  the  cboir-boy  will  ga  Our 
church  music  will  iu>  longer  be  deprived  of  its  greatest  means  of 
effect,  and  woman  will  htTC  equal  chances  with  men  of  trsiniqgin  i 
school  which,  in  England  at  any  rate,  has  always  shown  itsdf  pvockic- 
tive  of  musical  talent. 

But  there  is  another  ^ide  to  this  question  of  woman  and  music 
When  one  comes  10  consider  the  iady  uistrumcnialist  he  arrives  at 
a  somewhat  different  phase  of  the  subject.  A  great  American 
musician  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  women  make  quite  as  good 
instrumentalists  as  men.  But  this  opinion  is  not  supported  either 
by  &cts  or  by  esperience.  There  are  only  ceruin  instruments  that 
a  lady  can  even  attempt  to  play  with  anything  like  becoming  grace 
and  digni^*  The  manipulation  of  the  trombone^  for  eMunpk  ^ 
grotesque  enough  even  for  a  man;  for  a  woman  to  attack  the 
instrument  would,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  improve  her  appeanuoe. 
Nor  can  one  easily  imagine  a  woman  struggling  with  die  bassoon,  or 
the  ophiclcide,  or  the  saxophone.  And  what  about  the  flute,  tbe 
oboe  and  the  clarinet  ?  Alcibiades  threw  away  his  flute  because  it 
distorted  his  features.  A  woman  must  be  very  charming  indeed  10 
look  nice  when  she  is  throwing  the  whole  strength  of  her  lungs  into 
a  wind  instrument 
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But  leaving  the  wind  instruments  out  of  account,  there  is  still 
enough  of  work  in  our  orchestras  to  satisfy  the  sex  for  many  years  to 
come.  About  the  propriety  of  ladies  phying  a  violin  a  good  deal 
used  to  be  said.  Even  Lord  Cbesteriield's  typical  gentleman  was 
advised  not  to  fiddly  lest  he  should  be  taken  for  low  fellow/' 
But  the  practice  of  stringed  instnimentSy  even  by  ladies^  is  old 
enough.  A  reverend  author  has  teminded  us  that  on  the  roof  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral — said  to  have  been  painted  in  the  twelfth 
century — there  is  depicted  a  female  figure  holding  on  her  lap  a  kind 
of  viol  with  four  strings  and  four  round  holes  ;  her  left  hand  grasps 
the  head,  while  with  her  right  she  draws  the  bow  across  the  strings. 
From  the  royal  accounts  of  1495  appears  that  "a  woman  who 
singeth  with  a  fidell "  was  paid  two  shillings  ;  although  it  is  evident 
that  women's  rights  "  were  then  unheard  of,  since  the  same  accounts 
reveal  that  the  queen's  **male  fideler"  was  paid  at  thirteen  times 
the  rate  of  the  lady.  Bumey,  two  centuries  ago,  heard  at  Venice  an 
cichestia  composed  entirely  of  girls^  even  to  the  homs  and  double- 
basses  ;  and  fenude  fiddlers  were  common  enough  on  the  Continent 
during  the  eighteenth  centuiy» 

In  late  times  many  women  have  excelled  on  the  violin,  and 
London  has  seen  a  string  orchestra  of  virtually  a  hundred  members 
consisting  almost  solely  of  ladies.  Not  so  long  ago  it  was  reported 
that  there  were  two  thousand  lady  students  of  the  violin  at  the 
Guildhall  School  of  Music,  while  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  one 
session  there  was  not  a  single  male  student  of  the  violoncello,  all  the 
students  being  ladies.  Certainly  there  is  no  orchestral  instrument 
better  suited  for  handling  by  the  sex  than  the  violin.  Arms,  hands, 
fingers  and  wrist  are  all  thrown  into  the  most  graceful  poritions  by 
the  action  of  bowing  and  fingeriqg ;  and,  indeed,  as  some  rhapsodist 
has  said,  a  lady  violinist  has  only  to  follow  sympathetically  the  undu* 
latiqg  and  delicate  curves  of  her  instrument  in  order  to  become  one 
of  the  most  beautilul  sights  in  the  world** 

Nor  is  tiie  usefiil  altogether  lost  in  the  sweet  Those  who  have 
given  a  fair  trial  to  bdy  violinists  in  the  orchestra  declare  them  to 
be,  in  many  respects,  more  satisfactory  than  men.  "They  play," 
says  a  conductor  of  some  standing,  •*  with  greater  expression  and 
certainty  than  the  average  orchestral  musician.  They  give  close 
attention  to  details,  they  are  quick  to  understand,  prompt  at 
rehearsal,  obedient  and  attentive  to  the  conductor's  remarks,  and 
not  inclined  to  sneak  away  under  one  pretext  or  another  if  a  rehearsal 
is  a  trifle  long.  They  give  good  work  for  the  money  paid  them,  and 
behave  always  with  propriety.  If  such  an  incentive  as  paid  employ* 
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ment  in  this  wiy  were  given  to  many  handled  female ^io&nstsiAo 
m  now  without  work,  what  *  benefit  it  would  be  to  some  of  onr 

{Hiblic  pieces  of  amusement  f  The  scratching  and  the  aotimdUl 
playing  heard  in  ^omc  tliL-'.atres  is  ti  reasonable  excuse  lor  ihi. 
porary  absence  of  gentlemen  escorts."  The  only  deficienq'  of  ihe 
lady  violinist  seems  to  be  in  power  and  roundness  of  tone:  but  for 
this  she  makes  up  by  a  delicacy  of  touch  and  refinement,  a  sweetness 
and  purity,  which  male  players  find  it  difficult  to  rival. 

Not  the  least  encouraging  feature  of  the  new  departure  is  the 
prospect  that  opens  up  of  woman's  gradual  emandpatioa  from  the 
loqg-sufieri^g  piana  Hitherto  the  household  instrument  has  bem 
accounted  peculiaHy  the  thing  for  what  Shakespeare  tema  the 
tender  inward"  of  woman*s  hand  It  has  been  hdd  as  anewDtU 
part  of  the  fimutuie  of  everf  dwelling  in  the  land  whose  oocnpul 
can  afford  it ;  and  not  only  hu  it  been  regarded  as  tiie  sole  tastm- 
ment  for  a  lady  to  cultivate,  but  the  instrument  which  every  lady  ii 
bouiid  to  cultivate.    The  "accomplishment"  of  playing  it  has, in 
short,  become  nothing  less  than  a  tmnny,  and  all  because  of  the 
unwnUcn  dictum  which  holds  ii  a  disgrace  for  a  lady  rw/  to  play  it 
There  are  certainly  good  reasons  why  those  who  care  for  music 
should  study  the  piano.  Putting  aside  the  organ,  it  is  the  oolf 
instrument  which  for  harmonic  as  well  as  mdodic  purposes  is  com- 
plete in  itself;  and  it  is,  besides,  the  only  instrument  for  which  erery 
gyeat  composer  writes  as  a  matter  of  course.  But  there  will  be  rt^ 
more  than  enough  players  of  the  piano  when  half  the  numbertf 
those  who  now  study  it  have  given  thdr  attentioa  to  other  imtn- 
ments  ;  and  the  gain  to  music,  especially  to  the  music  of  the  bon^ 
will  be  so  considerable  as  to  open  up  quite  a  fresh  field  of  compositioB 
at  present  lyin^  practically  uncultivated.    We  have  got  the  length rf 
recognising  thai  the  piano  is  not  the  only  instrument  suitable  fof 
women  ;  the  fuU  result  of  this  recognition  must  be  only  a  questioa 
of  time. 

Meanwhile  let  us  wait  for  further  evidence  as  to  the  ability  or  dis- 
ability of  woman  as  a  composer.  Such  evidence  is  certainly  not  yet  in 
our  handSb  That  woman  has  not  so  br  produced  a  truly  great  composer 
has,  unfortunately,  to  be  admitted.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  sIib 
can  never  do  so.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  finality  in  art;  v4 
considering  that  it  is  only  now  that  woman  is  entering  upon  an  optt 
path,  where  she  may  have  perfect  fteedom  of  action,  there  is  eic? 
reason  to  assume  that  she  will  attain  to  greater  heights  than  she  fasi 
yet  reached.  As  Ebene^er  Elliott  said  long  ago,  ''woman's  bestil 
unbegun,  her  advent  yet  to  come." 

J.  CUTHBBRT  UAPDEN. 
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VoLVUB  DL  or  tbs  **  Encvclofadu  Britannica  "  Suppumint* 

IN  contmuation  of  what  I  wrote  last  month  in  regard  to  the 
'*  £ncydop»dia  Britannica,*'  I  now  add  that  the  ninth  and 
last  of  the  supplementary  volumes,  the  thirty*third  of  the  full  sequence^ 
completes  the  alphabet  With  the  pre&tory  aitlde  on  "  Methods  and 
Results  in  Modem  Theology  "  I  will  leave  men  wiser  or  bolder  duui 
I  to  deal  There  is  enougli  on  which  to  write  without  venturing  on 
polemicSb  To  the  soldier  the  voiume  is  deeply  interesting  for  its 
aitides  on  Strategy  and  Tactics — ^thingy  often  confiued  in  the  mmd 
of  the  civilian,  but  in  Act  widely  different  Under  Suicide  are  given 
some  interesting  and  consoling  particulars,  showing  that  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  number  of  suicides  per  million  inhabitants  is 
l^s  than  anywhcFL'  else  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Norway. 
The  rate  in  Ireland  is  only  ly  as  against  392  in  Saxony.  Among 
subjects  which  virtually  preclude  discussion,  on  account  of  their 
importance,  are  Taxation,  Teclinical  Education,  Trade  Organisations, 
'IVade  Unions,  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Wages,  and  War. 
An  excellent  account  of  Taine  by  ilu-  Hon.  Maurice  Baring  rewards 
study.  Dr.  John  Macdonell,  CB.,  gives  a  lucid  account  of  Suzerainty 
—AS  lucid,  that  is,  as  is  conceivable  when  "  all  definitions  of  suzerainty 
are  ol  little  use.**  "  Titan  Cranes  is  noteworthy  for  the  informa- 
tion contained,  and  for  its  abundant  and  admirable  illustiationsy 
wlucii  aie  tfaiougbout  a  feature  in  the  work.  Four  different  writers, 
ptofeasois  or  esperti^  deal  with  Tetegiaphy,  the  march  of  which  io 
recent  years  has  been  lafrid ;  while  Telephone  is  by  Mr.  Charles 
R.  Crossi  an  American  Fkofessor.  Sir  Frederick  PoUodt  writea 
00  Torts,  and  Dr.  Baiday  on  Treaties ;  Dr.  Rashdall,  to  whom  we 
owe  an  admimble  and  authoritative  work  on  Universities*  writes 
on  his  fitvonrite  subject  To  the  period  which  the  new  volumes 
are  intended  to  cover  belongs  the  settlement  of  the  site  of  Troy, 
long  in  debate.  Difficult  as  it  is  to  make  everything  fit  the 
Homeric  descriptions,  there  is  now  little  question  that  the  broader 
facts  of  geography  are  recognisable  in  the  modern  plain  of  the 
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Menderle.   "The  old  bed  of  ihat  nvcr  is  the  ScaouLnder ;  and  its  lit^ 
tributary,  the  Dumbreksa,  is  the  Simois.  In  this  foik  lies  HissuiL  oc 
Tkoy."   Under  V^gptirianiwn  Oi;  Oldfidd  indicates  tbtt,  vhik  dK 
woildng  dasMS  are  eating  more  meat,  the  middle  classes  axt  teo&ic 
in  aome  degree  to  a  fruit  diet  In  dealing  widiVifiaecteDL  Boor 
tries  to  hold  the  scales  etcnly  between  two  opporing  daiiw>lM*tt 
obfiousljf  in  fitvour  of  the  pennission  of  die  piactioe.  DtaMiai 
copstitBtea  m  all  the  volumes  an  attiactife  and  n  vabafafe  fstfare. 
Among  other  pictures  in  the  present  volume  are  a  delightful  pbie 
after  Troyon,  and  :i  capital  portrait  of  Qucca  \'ictoria  to  accompaay 
the  biography  of  that  august  lady. 

DkAMATIC  R£NDERINGS  OF  *'FRANCESCA  DA  KlMI^L* 

I HAVE  been  reading  lately  tbe  Frmutua  ia  Mmm  of  Ha 
Italian  writer  known  under  the  psendoafm  of  Gafande 

d'Annunzio.   This  is  the  third  play  on  the  subject  wIncfaliasM 

the  light  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  is  on  the  whole  the 
ablest  and  most  considerable  work  that  the  theme  has  produced. 
Adapuiions  chiefly  operatic  are  cumnion  enough,  sixteen  Franuia 
daRiminis  having  been  played  between  1829  and  1877  on  the  stage 
of  Lisbon,  Turin,  Naples,  Madrid,  Venice,  Paris,  and  other  citiei 
None  have  equalled,  however,  in  importance  those  of  tbe  Ust  tvo 
years.   Franmta  da  Rmim  by  G^iiele  d'Anmmzio  was  fiist 
gpven  in  Rome  on  December  9,  1901,  with  that  del^glitfal  aod 
incomparable  artist  Eleonora  Duse  as  die  heroiiic^  and,  after 
tour  of  Italy,  found  its  way  to  the  Lessing  Theatre^  Beriinb  ^ 
April  I X,  1 90s.  On  April  32,  1902,  Sarah  Bernhardt— who  bad  gooe 
to  an  American,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford,  for  a  rendering— gJWt  it 
at  the  Parisian  house  named  after  her  in  a  translation  by  M.  Mlicd 
Schwob.    A  few  days  earlier,  on  March  26,  1902,  Mr.  George 
Alexander  had  produced  at  the  St.  James's  the  Faolo  and  Fmncesa 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips,  a  tragedy  which  worthily  upheld  tbe 
Standard  of  the  English  poetical  drama. 

Damtb's  "Paolo  ahd  Francbsca." 

SO  far  as  the  story  of  the  loves  of  Paolo  Malatesta  of  Rimim  and 
Francesca  Vecchio  da  Polenta,  daughter  of  Guide,  the  lordo^ 
Ravenna,  are  concerned,  the  story  belongs  to  Dante,  who,  devotw: 
to  it  a  dosen  linesi  has  pbiced  it  side  by  side  with  that  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  has  told  concerning  the  lovers  a  legend  the  notf 
fiuelttl  and  pitiful  of  mediaml  times.  Dante  chiooiclea  that  opflB 
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hMiing  it  fiom  their  omi  lips  in  the  drde  resenred  for  the  Itmuioitt. 

in  Hell  he  swooned  and  fell  like  a  corpse.  In  the  translation  of 
Longfellow — ^which,  though  inadequate,  is  on  the  whole  the  best— > 
Francesca  thus  relates  the  sudden  reveUtion  of  their  love  : — 

One  day  we  reading  were  for  our  delight 

Oi  Launcclot,  how  Love  did  him  enthral. 
Alone  we  were  and  without  any  fear. 

Full  many  a  time  our  eye*?  together  drew 

That  reading,  and  drove  the  colour  from  our  faces 
Bot  one  point  only  was  it  that  tfwamt  vau 

When  as  we  read  of  the  much-longed-for  smile 
Being  by  such  a  noble  lover  kissed. 
This  one»  who  ne*er  fiom  me  disll  be  divided. 

Kissed  me  upon  the  mouth  all  palpitating. 

Galeotto  was  the  book,  and  m  who  wrale  it. 
That  day  no  farther  did  we  icad  theieiQ. 

This  rendering  is  far  from  conveying  an  idea  of  the  original,  which* 
has  inspired  Ary  Scheffer  and  many  a  painter  and  poet  since»  and* 
hat  8up|>lied  the  world  with  two  types  of  tia^c  and  enduring  lore. 

OaiciiiAL  Story  or  Paolo  and  FktANCtscA. 

IN  his  comento  upon  Dante,  Boccaccio  has  supphed  the  accepted, 
story  of  the  lovers,  and  a  squalid  story  it  is.    Like  Tristan  in. 
Tristan  and  Vseult,  Paolo  has  charge  of  Francesca,  wlio  looks  upon 
him  as  her  destined  husband.    Through  the  treachery  of  others  she 
espouses,  instead  of  the  handsome  Paolo  {Faoio  ii  bdlo\  the  savage 
and  deformed  brother  Giovanni — known,  in  consequence  of  his 
lameness,  as  Gianciotto.    She  can  never  reconcile  herself  to  the 
BobBtitiition,  and  the  love  of  Paolo  and  Francesca,  continued  in 
secret,  lead  to  their  joint  death  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  husband.. 
All  this,  as  reflected  in  Dante,  is  fateful,  tragic,  harrowing.    It  is. 
Otherwise,  however,  when  we  hear  that  Paolo  was  already  married  and 
had  children,  and  that  the  adulterona  and  incestuous  connection  lasted 
for  yean,  and  was  prolonged  after  Francesca  had  had  by  her  husband 
a  daughter  all  but  nubile.  Under  these  conditional  which  no  one,  so . 
fur  as  I  am  awaie^  eicept  Mr.  Marion  Crawfordt  has  dated  to  preserve, 
squalor  and  infiuny  are  sufastitnted  for  romance^  and  I  am  pardonable 
^taking  into  aocomit  the  comparative  non^coess  which,  in  my 
estimate,  has  attended  Mr.  Cmwford's  experiment,  and  the  moderate 
results  obtained  in  other  instances — for  wishing  that  poets  would  leave 
the  theme  alone.    In  the  hands  of  Dante  it  is  immortal,  and  its 
eternal  sadness  should  preserve  it  from  profanation.   No  one,  except 
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in  opera^  has  sought  lo  tell  afresh  the  stor>-  of  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
Paolo  and  Francesca  I  would  also  leave  to  the  musician. 

Gabri£L£  d'Annunzio's  Drama. 

HOLDING  the  views  I  pfoclstiHt  tt  is  natanl  Oat  I  AM 
deiive  no  greit  delight  from  D'Anntuiao's  wk,  ittch 
bowemv  as  litenture,  has  strong  claims  upon  attentioiL  It  bmoR 

successful  as  a  portraiture  of  Italian  society  than  as  i  treUBen^^if 
the  legend.  The  blood-thirst  and  cruelty  of  one  of  the  most  ckptawd 
periods  of  Italian  annals  are  shown  with  marvellous  fidt-ty  and 
power,  and  the  garrulity  of  the  fenuile  attendants  upon  Fiancesa 
has  a  mixture  of  eroticism  and  humour  worthy  of  the  ladies  in 
Boccaccio's  immortal  "  Decameron  "—or  rather,  indeed,  of  those  who 
at  the  Court  of  Margaret  of  Navarre  took  part  in  the  less  refined 
narratives  of  the  "  Heptameron."   In  its  original  shape,  as  issued  bj 
the  author  irom  the  Milanese  press  of  Treves^  the  book  is  one  of  the 
most  luxurious  that  modern  Italy  has  supplied.  It  has  been  tnodaicd 
into  English  by  Bfr.  Arthur  Sym(ms»  and  published  by  Mr.  WiBim 
Heineniann  in  the  same  form  as  the  recent  plays  of  Ibsen,  tfr. 
Symons*!  rendering  prcserres  both  the  spirit  and  the  poetry  of  the 
original.    I  am  sorry  that  consideration:*  of  space  prohibit  me  ftoo 
giving  an  adequate  idea  of  its  beauties.    The  only  passage  I  dare 
quote  is  the  jubitification  for  her  weeping  by  Francesca  when  sbe 
receives  the  final  and  fatal  visit  oT  her  lover.    It  shows  the  kind  cX 
irregular  verse  in  which  the  original  is  written,  and  has  coosidei^^ 
poetic  and  dramatic  beauty : — 

Pardon  me,  pardon  me, 

Sweet  friend  !  Vou  hnve  awakened  me  from  sIccp* 
Freed  me  from  every  anguish. 
It  is  not  momiiig  yet. 

The  star>  hnve  noi  ^one  down  into  the  sea. 

The  summer    not  over,  and  yoD  are  nunea 

And  i — i  am  ali  yours, 

And  this  is  perfect  joy. 

The  poKiuB  of  tlie  aidoar  of  our  life. 

Fine  as  is  this,  as  well  as  much  by  which  it  is  preceded  afJ*^ 
followed,  I  still  wish  that  the  poet  bad  left  the  subject  alone. 

SYLVANUS  UEBAH. 
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THE  PASSING  OF  NERO. 

By  W.  £.  Wallace. 
L  Thb  Clouds. 

IN  and  around  the  Golden  House  that  June  day  there  brooded 
a  pulseless,  breathless,  ominous  silence,  only  broken  by  the 
monotonous  ditrp  of  the  cksUas.  For  the  nonce  the  sun,  not  Nero^ 
was  master  of  the  situation,  and  fiezoe  was  the  radiance  he  dispensed 
from  a  Roman  sky  of  cloudless,  metallic  blue.  Olives  and  planes, 
cypresses  and  poplars  stood  perfectly  motionless^  their  outlines  dimly 
defined  against  the  beautiful  but  merciless  heavens.  Beneath  their 
shadow  the  beasts  of  chase^  which  abounded  there  as  in  a  Peisian 
pemdisi^  soqght  refiige  from  the  blinding  heat  The  lakes  were 
veiled  in  a  Mostly  haze  which  coveted  them  as  a  linen  ceiement 
does  the  face  of  a  coipse^  It  was  midday ;  the  mighty  luminaiy 
had  not  long  entered  upon  his  westeriz^  path ;  and  yet,  for  aught 
there  was  of  life  or  movement  within  it  or  in  its  vicinit}',  Nero's 
Fdace  of  Delight,  with  the  vast  park  that  endrded  it,  might  have 
been  a  mansoleum  of  the  dead  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  pathless 
cemetery.  Jove,  in  whose  breast  are  many  secrets,  looked  down 
with  supreme  irony  upon  the  city  of  ATars,  his  wayward  son— a  city 
founded,  ruled,  and  ruling  by  the  sword,  and  destined  in  the  fulness 
of  time  to  perish  by  the  same. 

Within  the  shade  of  a  magnificent  banqueting-hall — its  ceiling 
and  walls  were  encnisted  with  gold,  pearls,  and  jasper  which 
opened  out  on  to  a  broad  terracei  a  young  man  lay  upon  a  low 
VOL.  cdciv.  Ma  soja  O  o 
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ddkatdy  carved  ivory  couch,  rkhly  draped  in  Serictn 

taking  his  siesta.  His  bright  abundant  clic^tnut  hair,  all  didiewM, 
spread  lu  many  a  strand  over  the  soft  embroidered  cushion  which 
supported  his  head ;  for  hiii  sleep  was  restless  and  troubled,  aod 
agitated  by  quick  convulsive  movements. 

No  one  could  have  regarded  the  slumberer  without  interest 
The  brilliant  rose  and  white  of  his  complexion  might  well  have  been 
envied  by  the  dusky  beauties  of  Rome,  and  his  beardless  face  was 
still  smooth  and  soft  as  that  of  a  giri»  although  he  was  over  duitf 
years  of  age.  His  neck  was  fuU,  nmiid,  and  aeiisiia]»  and  biseydidi 
heavy,  llie  coontenance  was,  on  the  wholes  an  attndhe  cne, 
especially  in  repose ;  but  it  betrayed  a  nature  wherein  kea  ind 
genuine  artndc  tastes,  perceptions,  and  even  power,  and  stnog 
animal  passions  did  constant  battle  together,  with  varyii^  suocesa 
It  was  a  mask  that,  according  to  the  dominant  mood  of  the  Sod 
beneath  it,  showed  now  sweet,  glowing,  and  inspired  as  the  present- 
men t  of  an  Apollo,  now  lascivious  and  intemperate  as  the  bestial 
aspect  of  a  leering  satyr.    Thus  in  waking  hours.    But  it  was  no 
god  of  the  Golden  Bow,  no  licentious  follower  of  Silenus,  that 
slumbered  there  in  the  stillness  of  the  meridian  heat ;  sleep  and 
dream,  forswearing  their  usual  beneficent  office,  had  stolen  upoa 
the  man  like  Goigons,  and  frozen  his  features  into  a  stony  ^ 
eipiessive  of  horror  alone. 

All  at  once  hb  spirit,  with  a  strong  despairing  efifort,  fieed  itsdf 
from  these  dread  influences.  With  dikted  eyes,  with  cold  dnp 
bedewing  his  brow,  with  wiMly  throbbing  heart,  he  started  firomlns 
couth, 

«*  Immortal  gods  1 "  he  shrieked,  grant  me  death  rather  liun 
such  visions." 

Measuring  the  ^•ast  apartment  with  disordered  strieies  be  ccn 
tinned:  ^^Methought  I  stood  as  a  suppliant  before  the  shrmeot 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  fain  would  have  entered  in.    But  even  as  my 
foot  touched  the  threshold,  the  god  himself  came  forth,  terrible  as 
when  he  smote  the  Greeks  upon  the  plains  of  Troy  in  his  wrath  i» 
Chiyses'  sake.  He  bent  his  flashing  bow,  and  made  as  though  tie 
would  tmnsfix  me  with  his  sunbright  arrow.  *  Henccb'  he  thundeved, 
'foul  Roman,  parody  of  Orestes  and  Alcmseon,  base  pretender  id 
my  art  1  ndther  here  nor  at  Eleusis  is  there  an  asylum  for  matricides.' 
Then  the  doors  of  the  adytum  flew  open,  and  the  Eumcnidcs 
rushed  forth  like  a  pack  ol  questing  hounds.    Their  robes  were 
black ;  their  lowering  faces  were  begrimed  with  the  smoke  i 
Tartarus;  and  their  eyes  emitted  livid  flames.  Whips  of  writbinig 
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snakes  were  in  their  lisiids,  and  thdr  toidies  wheeled  through  the 

murky  air  with  the  speed  and  gleam  of  a  flaming  falarica.  They 
were  on  my  track,  and  I  fled  paniuig  across  the  cliampaign  towards 
Crisa,  while,  even  as  I  ran,  a  dense  cloud  of  hornets  buzzed  around 
my  head,  maddening  me  with  their  ceaseless  drone  and  envenomed 
stings.  Marvel  of  marvels  !  Crisa  I  reached  not,  but  the  familiar 
seven  hills  of  mine  own  Rome  instead.  There,  before  the  theatre  of 
Pompeius,  another  wondrous  thmg  happened.  The  marble  statues  of 
the  tutelary  gods  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  which  stand  around  it^ 
deaceoded  from  their  pedestals,  pressed  aioimd  mc^  impeded  my 
progiess,  and  actually  laid  their  vcf  hands  upon  me,  as  though  to 
detain  me  prisoner  and  give  me  over  to  the  pursuing  Furies. 
Honor  I  the  pale  visages  that  thronged  around  me^  that  peered 
into  mine,  were  no  longer  the  imaginary  presentments  of  the 
divinities  of  mountains,  rivers,  and  cities;  Claudius,  Britannicus» 
Agrippina,  Octavia,  Burnis,  and  Seneca  glared  upon  me  with 
threatening  eyes.  Then  the  tireless  Erinyes  came  up^  and  I  was 
delivered  into  their  hands.  Ttsiphone  claimed  me  as  her  special 
prey.  Rome  vanished  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  I  stood  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  (athomless  ahyss  of  Tartarus.  The  sulphurous 
stench  of  the  pit  invaded  my  nostrils ;  tongues  of  devouring  fire 
quiVLrud  in  t.hc  daikness  that  hung  above  it  ;  the  clank  of  adaman- 
tine chains  and  the  Llcriial  v.ail  of  the  tormented  5hades  were  in  mini; 
ears ;  and  my  soul  wus  filled  with  hopeless  agony,  i  he  Fury 
dragged  the  diadem  from  my  brow,  spat  upon  it,  and  trampled  it 
under  foot.  Next,  she  plun^^cd  a  burning  hook  into  my  quivering 
diaphragm  and  hurled  me  far  into  the  pitchy  chasm.  The  sombre 
flanges  engulfed  me,  and  I  sank  lower — lower — lower,  till  I  awoke 
with  a  spasm  that  weUnigh  rent  body  and  soul  asunder,  and 
found  myself  within  my  Golden  House;  .  .  .  How  long  will  it 
be  mine  ?  " 

The  man  was  such  a  bom  actor,  such  a  victim  to  theatrical 
cravu3g  after  effect,  that  although  his  inmost  soul  quaked  and 
trembled  after  the  fri^tfiil  vision  of  judgment  which  he  had  just 
witnessed— althou^  bis  very  heart  was  riddled  by  the  fiery  hail  of 
calamities  which  for  many  days  past  had  been  pounqg  upon  him 
thick  and  fast  from  the  angry  heavens— although  the  reins  of 
empire  were  momentarily  slipping  from  his  grasp^he  declaimed  his 
tragic  dream  experiences  to  an  imaginary  audience  in  the  same 
sustained  artificial  recitative  which  he  would  ha^e  adopted  in 
delivering  a  rhcsis  from  Sophocles  at  Olympia  or  Alliens. 

Nero— tiic  reader  will  ere  now  iiavc  divined  his  identity— had 
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hudtf  oondiided  when  a  giri  hastily  enteied  the  hall  and  tng 
faefMlf  in  a  paaion  of  teais  at  the  Empoor^  feet 

What  new  plague  have  the  gods  sent  vs,  Acte?"  he  petnMf 

inquired.  "  Nymphidius,  the  Prefect  of  the  Praetorkins,  is  a  traitor ; 
Julius  Vindex,  the  boastful  beer-drinking  Gaul,  has  revoked;  the 
staid  and  sober  Verginius  Rufus  wavers  in  his  allegiance ;  the  dotard 
Sulpicius  Galba  Craves  for  my  Golden  House  when  he  should  be 
thinking  of  the  shadowy  halls  of  Pluto.  Does  aught  remain  ia  the 
poisoned  vials  of  Olympus  ?  " 

My  love,  my  master,  my  dearest  lord,"  exclaimed  the  0di 
laising  her  beautiful  tear-stained  £ice  to  his»  "  worse  does  xemiiik 
The  Golden  House  is  deserted  The  Fraetonans  have  deputed  to 
their  camp;  your  courtiers  and  those  who  called  themselves  yoor 
friends  have  fled ;  only  Phaon,  Terpiusi  the  Numidian  slave  Naanii 
and  myself  remain.** 

At  these  words  the  wretched  Emperor  gave  way  to  a  frenrf 
despair,  and  seizing  two  priceless  goldcii  bowls — his  uiosL  ircisiircd 
possessions— adorned  'with  scenes  from  the  ///Vi^/  in  alto-rclim^^ 
work  of  the  famous  Mentor,  dashed  them  violently  one  after  the 
other  to  the  ground. 

"  The  oracle  is  fulfilled,"  he  screamed,  "  and  I  am  abandoDtid 
by  the  world.  Yet,  how  have  I  sinned,  ye  false  Olympians?  Ye 
made  me  an  emperor,  forsooth,  when  I  should  have  been  happier 
fiur  as  a  musician  or  a  charioteer.  Better  the  gprlands  of  Fifl^ 
Delphi,  Nemea,  and  the  Isthmus  than  aU  the  diadems  of  all  Ae 
Oesars.  Oh,  the  diadem  I  the  diadem  1  That  accursed  fillet,  not 
slew  Candius,  Agrippina,  Britannicus^  Octavia,  and— the  lest. 
Wearing  it,  I  had  to  be  one  or  the  other— victim  or  executioner." 

Then,  bending  his  turbid  eyes  upon  Acte,  who  still  clung  to  his 
knees,  he  cried  :  This  desertion  is  but  the  prelude  of  my  fat^ 
To  the  Servilian  Gardens  ! " 

11.  Thb  Tbmpist. 

The  Julian  star,"  it  seemed,  was  about  to  set  at  last  in  darkness 
and  in  blood.  Henceforth  the  throne  of  the  Caesars  was  to  be  filled 
by  those  who  were  only  Caesars  in  name. 

After  a  reign  of  thirteen  yeai%  the  Legions— probably  di^gpMd 
with  the  &te  of  the  valiant  Corbulo^  the  conqueror  of  Aimenta— and 
the&MAtf  and  F^puha  of  Rome^  unanimously  forsook  the  grandsoa 
of  the  illustrious  Gennanicus.  Acte  had  spoken  but  too  truly  when 
she  said  that  four  persons  alone  adhered  to  the  fallen  Imx)erator. 
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A  difcrowned  monarch,  whatever  hit  fiuiltSi  whatever  his  shu^ 
whatever  his  vices  and  lolKes  may  be^  is  sach  a  pathetic  apectade 
that  posteri^f  not  content  with  dropping  a  tear  to  his  memory, 
legaids  with  interest^  if  not  with  admiration,  the  few  who^  throiigh 
evil  leport  and  good  report,  cling  to  his  side  to  the  my  last 

Not  all  the  world  detested  Nero ;  although  the  virulent  hatred 
of  the  Senate,  whidi  he  fully  reciprocated,  has  made  his  name  a 
hissing  and  a  reproach  among  the  nations  for  all  time.  Tiridates 
of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  accorded  a  right  royal  reception,  and 
Vologeses  of  Parthia  loved  and  honoured  him  ;  even  iii  Rome  a 
strong  reaction  of  popular  feeling  la  his  favour — of  which  Otho  took 
advantage — set  in  after  he  was  gone  ;  and  now  three  men  and  one 
woman,  who  knew  inm  well,  were  content,  if  need  be,  to  die  with 
him  or  for  him. 

Acte,  fairer  nnd  brighter  far  than  the  ambitious  Poppjca  and  the 
insipid  Octavia,  sprung  from  the  royal  blood  of  the  AttaHds  of 
Pergamos,  had  been  the  first  and,  perhaps,  only  love  of  his  heart. 
Pure  amidst  the  impure,  unselfish  amidst  the  selfish  and  plotting; 
she  would  have  adored  the  son  of  Agrippina  as  much  in  a  private 
station  as  clad  in  the  imperial  purple.  Her  great  and  deathless  lore 
even  now  almost  rehabilitates  the  ruler  who  above  all  other  men  has 
been  set  in  the  pilloij  of  the  ages.  No  mortal,  be  sure^  is  utterly 
Tile  upon  whom  a  true  woman  bestows  her  hesrt  for  time  and  for 
eternity. 

The  freedman,  Phaon,  and  the  African  slave,  Naiavas,  **fiuthlttl 
among  the  fiuddess,"  deserve  the  meed  of  recognition  at  our  hands. 
To  Terpius,  however,  we  must  devote  mote  ^paoe. 

An  Athenian,  he  was  also  an  actor  and  a  musician  of  no  mean 

calibre.  He  had  been  the  Emperor's  instructor,  and  subsequently 
became  his  friend.  Careless,  prufligalc,  and  extravagant  in  dress, 
demeanour,  and  living,  he  nevertheless  possessed  two  redeeming 
virtues  which  belonged  rather  to  the  heroic  age  than  to  that  of  the 
decadence  upon  which  his  unhappy  country  had  fallen  :  he  was  brave 
as  Achilles,  and  true  and  devoted  as  Pylades.  The  most  remarkable 
thinf»alK)ut  him  to  the  casual  observer  was  his  resemblance  to  Nero, 
which  was  so  pronounced  that  he  might  well  have  been  his  twin 
brother.  Strangely  enough,  this  circumstance  bad  contributed  in  no 
slight  degree  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  Emperor,  who  got  the  credit, 
or  rather  discredit,  of  being  implicated  in  many  a  midnight  brawl 
and  escapade  in  the  streets  of  Rome  wherein  Terpius  had  been 
oonspicuoos ;  and  when  the  city  was  bumii^  bis  absence  in 
Antium  did  not  secure  Nero  immunity  from  the  odious  ehaige  of 
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incendiarism,  lor  the  Oreek  was  seen,  inebriated  and  garknded, 
chanting,  to  the  accompaninv-nt  of  his  Ijtc,  a  maudlin  rhapsody  oa 
the  cooflagration  of  Iliuxn.  and  was  by  many  mistaken  foe  Ma 
master. 

Let  HI  now  tetam  to  tbe  tiagie  events  which  we  bate  taken  in 
hand  toiccoid. 

Tbe  Semltan  Gardens  bad  always  been  the  Emperot^s  iavoQiitt 
KBoit,  and  here  the  fiye  ingitives  sought  tenq^oiaiy  iclage.  In  a 
sednded  arbour,  bis  fevered  head  supported  on  die  knees  of  hb  | 
ftlthful  Acte^  die  wretdied  prince  redined,  bewaiKng  his  budtei 
and  revolving  the  most  desperate  expedients,  which  no  sooner  n|* 
gested  themselves  than  they  were  dismissed  as  impracticable.  Should 
he  seek  the  camp  of  Galba  as  a  suppliant  ?   Should  he  don  a  aiourn- 
ing  garb  and  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Roman  popukce, 
promising  amendment  for  the  future?   Should  he  abdicate,  and  beg 
to  be  appointed  Prefect  of  Egypt  ? 

I  am  only  an  artist,"  he  said  to  Acte^  with  a  pitiful  smile- 
"  only  an  artist,  not  an  Ajax.  Some  have  called  my  voice '  divine' ! 
Be  that  as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain  :  I  have  nddier  the  bnieo 
beard,  nor  tbe  iron  &ce^  nor  the  leaden  heart  of  my  aQoeator,Gii. 
Domitius  Abenobarbns,  the  conqueror  of  the  Allobroges  and  Anenl 
Such  men  alone  the  brutal  Romans  understand  and  appreciate;  Wbf 
did  my  mother  Agrippina  thrust  empire  upon  me?"  he  went  os 
lamenting.  "  Would  that  I  had  been  born  a  Greek  in  the  vale  of 
Elis,  or  on  the  banks  of  your  Ilissus,  my  Terpius  ! " 

Only  the  brave  man  or  the  philosopher  can  face  with  equanimity  a 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  and  Nero  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
As  we  have  already  remarked,  he  was  simply  a  weak  dilettante,  not 
devoid  of  artistic  talents,  and  devoted,  as  most  musicians  and  pUjes 
are,  to  a  life  of  pleasure,  whom  Fate  in  one  of  her  ironical  moodi 
had  called  to  be  master  of  the  Roman  world,  when  she  should  hne 
made  him  a  harper  or  a  mime.  Cbnsequently,  where  tiie  great  }^ 
would  have  entrusted  his  galhuit  life  to  the  hazard  of  the  die  and  the 
might  of  his  own  strong  right  arm,  his  degenerate  successor  codd 
only  lie  on  the  lap  of  a  love-sick  girl,  moaning  forth  vain  tefffM  ind 
propounding  impossible  schemes. 

Shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  Servilian  Gardens,  Naravas  had 
volunteered  to  go  forth  and  ascertain  how  matters  were  progressing io 
the  cily.  Towards  nightfall  he  returned.  Anv  faint  hopes  the  fuginve  i 
prince  might  have  entertained  were  rudely  banished  by  the  slaves 
report.  The  bloodthirsty  Roman  plehs  were  clamouring  for  his  death, 
as  though  he  had  been  some  defeated  gladiator ;  and  the  snbservieK 
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Senate^  that  had  ever  intensely  loathed  even  while  It  had  Ciwned 
upon  ldm»  had  pinched  up  cooiage  enough  to  adjudge  him  a  public 
enemy,  to  be  punished,  when  captured,  matt  nu^orum, 

Nero  shuddeied  in  that  soft  balmy  evening  air  as  though  the  icy 
bkst  of  doom  had  dulled  him  to  the  heart 

"  What/'  he  presently  asked,  is  the  meaning  of  being  'punished 
according  to  ancient  custom*?'* 

With  difficulty  he  elicited  from  his  weeping  and  reluctant  fol- 
lowers the  exi)]a nation  that  in  such  cases  the  culprit's  neck  was 
placed  within  a  fork  shajied  instrument  of  torturei  and  that  he  was 
then  scourged  to  death  with  rods. 

"Even  as  I  left  the  Forum,"  said  Naravas  "the  soldiers  were 
going  forth  in  bands  to  scour  the  environs." 

Phaon  now  came  forward  :  "  Beloved  master  and  author  of  my 
fortunes^"  he  said,  you  are  not  safe  here  another  moment.  Well 
do  your  enemies  know  your  love  for  these  garden  shades.  Let  us 
take  horse  immediately,  and  under  cover  of  night  seek  my  viUa» 
four  miles  hencci  near  Nomentum.  They  will  never  seek  you 
there.** 

Acre  and  Terpius  urged  the  acceptance  of  Phaon's  ofler.  It 
afforded  at  least  a  chance  of  concealment,  and,  perhaps,  ultimate 
escape. 

The  horses  were  ready,  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  a  prey  to  the 
most  abject  panics  did  not  need  much  persuasion.  He  promptly 
cast  aside  his  purple  and  assumed  a  coarse  tmvelling  doak,  which 

he  drew,  hood-wise,  over  his  head.  For  further  precaution  he 
covered  his  face  with  a  handkerchief  as  the  little  party  struck  into 
the  road  leading  to  Nomenlurn. 

Scaice  had  they  commenced  their  journey,  however,  when  it 
seemed  as  if  Olympus  and  Tartarus  had  conspired  to  crown  with 
accumulated  horrors  that  peaceful  night  in  June. 

The  moon,  which  was  fast  rising,  was  in  her  first  quarter,  and 
shed  but  feeble  light  at  the  best,  while  ever  and  anon  she  was 
obscured  by  scudding  rack  and  clouds  of  fantastic,  threatening  shape 
and  portentous  blackness.  The  summer  lightning  flashed  in  blind- 
ing sheets,  and  in  almost  unbroken  sequence,  athwart  their  faces,' 
and  the  solid  ground  was  shaken  beneath  their  feet  by  the  convul* 
sive  throes  of  an  earthquake.  Nor  did  the  threatening^  of  man  fail 
to  accentuate  die  wimth  of  heaven.  They  passed  dose  to  the  camp 
of  the  Pkaetorians,  which  lay  outside  the  Viminal  Gat^  and  could 
disdncdy  hear  the  sddieis  cursing  the  name  and  genius  of  their 
hapless  Emperor,  and  extolling  the  hoary  usurper  Galba.  They 
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met  but  few  persons  on  the  toad  that  fearful  night ;  but  some  of 
these^  seeing  their  fiioes  turned  from  the  dlj,  hailed  them  vith 
wild  cries,  ''What  news  of  Neio  in  Rome?"  A  Uttk  to  ihe 
Emperor's  bone  suddenly  reared  and  nearly  threw  htm,  stutledb; 
the  foul  odour  of  the  putiefying  dead :  the  ooipse  of  a  mfdied 
slave  lay  mouldering  on  the  road  beneath  its  feet 

On  arriving  at  the  by-road,  or  rather  path,  which  led  to  the 
villa,  iIk  y  dijjinounted,  and  made  the  best  of  their  vray  through  a 
tangled  wilderness  of  shrubs,  reeds,  and  undergrowih,  with  Phaoa 
as  their  guide,  towards  the  rear  of  the  house.    Near  the  pienuses 
was  a  sandpit,  where  the  freedman  begged  the  party  to  conceal 
themselves  while  he  went  on  to  reconnoitre.    Nero,  however, 
lefosed  to  enter  it   Finally,  having  dismissed  bis  slaves  on  m\m 
enindsi  Phaon  managed  to  introduce  tfiem  unobsemd  ioto  tbe 
^^poumsium^  or  bath-room  of  tbe  villa. 

And  now  the  n^ht  became  lull  of  stiange  noises.  Thefn^tivc^ 
as  they  huddled  together  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  kjfpommlMm, 
beard  the  tramp  of  horses'  feet,  still  distant,  but  rapidly  appcoichtag 
on  the  road  in  front  Had,  then,  their  flight  been  aU  in  vain  ?  Woe 
the  relentless  pursuers  already  on  their  track  ? 

It  was  at  this  dread  juncture  that  the  sublime  light  of  sacrifice 
burned  in  the  Ailienian's  faded  eyes.  His  life,  he  knew,  had  ken 
one  of  but  little  service — perhaps  even  of  active  dissenice— to  iiis 
Imperial  master.  Now  it  was  in  his  power  to  die  a  death  which 
would  atone  for,  which  would  wipe  out,  all  his  shoitoomiqgi  and 
transgressions. 

He  held  a  brief  whispered  conference  with  Ade^  Fhaon,  and 
Namvas,  while  Nero^  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was  trsiupiriofi 
around  him,  stood  by  in  a  pitiable  state  of  physical  prostrstiofi  snd 
mental  collapse. 

When  the  Greek  hi  a  few  words  had  unfolded  his  scheme,  bis 
three  interlocutors  embraced  him,  oiie  alter  die  other,  in  sad  and 
solemn  valediction. 

Then  lie  advanced,  bowed  low  before  the  Emperor,  seized  the 
long  white  hand  on  which  glittered  a  priceless  emerald  graven  trith 
the  Rape  of  Proserpine,  raised  it  to  his  lips  and,  kissing  it  repeatedlf 
and  passionately,  murmured :  "  Caesar,  patron  and  friend,  the  hunteis 
are  dose  upon  their  quarry,  but  I  will  save  you  yet.  Codrus  tbs 
Athenian  died  for  his  country;  Terptus  the  Athenian^  degenente 

though  he  be^  will  die  for  his  friend.  And  now,  &rewell  I  *Orm 
miMdHcii pedes:"* 

As  he  spoke  he  drove  his  i^tfJkr  with  a  resohite  hand  through  hii 
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throat,  and  iUl  at  Kero*s  feet  He  ms  about  to  poae  as  the  Emperor 
for  the  test  time. 

The  desperate  expedient  which  the  devotion  of  the  Athenian 

had  suggCbicJ,  aiiU  which  was  rendered  feasible  by  his  extraordinary 
likeness  to  his  ma^iter,  had  not  been  tried  a  moment  too  soon.  The 
measured  tread  of  the  Prsstorians  was  heard  approaching  the 
entrance  to  the  hypocansfum. 

Phaon  and  Naravas,  supporting  the  fainting  form  of  Teq>ius, 
raised  piercing  cries,  "  Nero  is  dying  1   Nero  is  dying  ! 

A  centurion  rushed  in*  followed  by  four  or  five  Praetorians,  and 
with  a  hypocritical  assumption  of  concern  bent  over  the  moribund, 
endeavouring  with  his  military  cloak  to  staunch  the  blood  that 
flowed  in  torrents  from  the  &tal  wound. 

"Too  late!  Is  this  your  allegiance ?"  gasped  the  pretended 
Imperator,  faithfully  playing  his  part  to  the  end — and  then  expired. 

The  centurion  and  his  soldiers  had  only  eyes  for  the  woeful 
tragedy  before  them.  Their  features  worked,  and  thcu  consciences 
troubled  them. 

Meanwhile  Nero  and  Actc,  standing  in  the  shadow,  and  clad  in 
servile  garb,  were  quite  unnoticed,  and  passed  out  unchallenged  into 
the  night 

Acte  had  gold  and  gems  about  her  dress,  amply  sufficient  to 
furnish  forth  their  viiUkum^  and  the  pair  reached  Ostia  without 
molestation.  Thence  they  took  ship  for  Syria.  It  was  Nero's 
design  to  seek  an  asylum  with  the  Parthian  king,  Vologeses,  and  to 
live  tiienoeforth  as  a  private  man  and  an  artist 

A  costly  funeral  was  accorded  to  Terpius,  the  Athenian  actor, 

and  his  ashes  were  duly  deposited  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Domitii, 
which  contained  none  nobler  than  those  of  the  man  who  had  dared 
to  die  for  his  friciul.  Ecloge  and  Alexandra,  the  nurses  of  Nero, 
decorated  his  last  resting-place  with  violets  of  spring  and  roses  of 
summer,  little  imagining  that  their  loving  offerings  were  made  to  the 
manes  of  a  stranger.  And  far  away  in  Parthia  Nero  and  Acte  lived 
and  loved.  Vague  rumours  reached  Rome  from  time  to  time  to  the 
effect  that  the  son  of  Ahenobarbus  had  not  perished,  and  would 
fetum  and  reign  agsun.  But  he  had  learnt  wisdom  for  the  future 
and, moreover,  had  repented  him  of  the  past  **Terpius  was  for 
more  worthy  to  reign  than  I,"  he  often  said. 
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THE  ELIZABETHAN  FLAY IV RIGHT 
IN  HIS  WORKSHOP. 

DURINGthedosingyearsof  the  reign  of  Queen  EUabdh  the 
liteiary  activity  of  the  English  playwiigjit  ms  qinle 
abnofinaL  Many  of  ^e  plays  then  written  have  whoHy  poididi 
while  of  thooe  that  have  sorvived  a  considetable  nvmber  hue 
reached  as  only  in  a  revised  form  ;  still,  enough  Temams  to  giveasi 
distinct  idea  of  the  drama  of  the  period  ;  and  an  epoch  which  pw^ 
duced  Shake'^pej.re,  Ben  Jonson,  Nfarlowe,  Wch^icr,  Decker,  Hq- 
wood,  Middieton,  Marston,  and  a  cruwd  of  other  capaltlc  dramatists 
must  always  retain  a  supreme  interest  for  the  Fng!i-,h  s{)eaking^vorld 
Now  when  we  take  np  the  works  of  th^e  playwrights  wc  must 
always  bear  in  mind  tiiat  the  conditions  under  which  they  ^vrote  were 
very  different  from  those  of  the  twentieth-century  dramatist,  and  it  is 
of  the  peculiar  conditions  onder  which  the  playwright  had  to  worit  tiat 
we  propose  to  give  an  account  In  doing  this  we  shall  have  to  nib 
frequent  reference  to  the  Diary  of  Philip  Henslowe^  a  roan  vfao^  it 
the  dose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  appears  to  have  conhmed  the 
trades  of  dyer,  pawnbroker,  theatrical  agent  and  lessee.  The  Dinj 
exists  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  condition,  and  is  the  property  rf 
Dulwicli  College  ;  it  was  discovered  by  Malone,  who  made  copioos 
extracts  from  it  in  the  notes  to  his  edition  of  "  Shake-[>eare,"  and 
was  printed  for  the  Sh.ikes|xarc  Society  in  1845  under  the  editorship 
of  J.  Payne  Collier  ;  this,  tlie  only  printed  edition,  unfortunateljT 
embodies  a  number  of  forged  entries,  but  when  these  have  bees 
weeded  out  it  puts  at  our  disposal  a  vast  mine  of  minute  and  toKf 
esting  information. 

The  ejEpenses  which  at  the  present  day  attend  the  production 
a  new  pky  necessitate  oomparativdy  long  "  runs  **  if  the  theatre  ii 
to  pay ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  a  different  programme  lor 
each  night  in  the  week  was  the  general  rule.  When  a  play  was  in 
two  parts,  as  Marlowe's  "  Tamberlaine,"  they  would  often  be  acted 
on  consecutive  nights,  but,  generally  speaking,  variety  and  novdty 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  in  demand.   As  an  instance  we  may  take 
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tbe  list  of  plays  acted  by  the  Lord  Admiial's  and  Loid  Chamberlainlft 
men  (i.e,  the  companies  of  players  who  had  a  licence  to  act  granted 

to  them  by  those  noblemen)  from  June  3,  1594,  to  March  14  follow- 
ing ;  during  this  period  228  performances  were  given  of  36  plays,  the 
most  popular  of  which  appears  to  iiave  been  "Bellenden"  which 
was  acted  seventeen  timcK  ;  sixteen  of  the  piays  were  new  ones,  and 
the  remaining  twenty  old  ones,  already  owned  by  the  company. 

The  consideration  of  these  £Eu:ts  at  once  suggests  to  our  minds 
three  points  of  great  Importance :  fimt,  the  value  to  a  company  of 
actors  of  possessing  a  good  stock  of  actable  plays ;  secondly,  the 
opening  aflbrded  to  skilful  dramatists  who  could  turn  out  satisfiictoiy 
plays  at  short  notice ;  and»  thirdly,  the  good  reason  which  actors  at 
that  period  had  for  objecting  to  plays,  which  they  had  purchased 
from  the  authors,  being  printed. 

Let  us  now  examine  each  of  these  points  a  little  more  in  detail. 
The  value  of  a  good  stock  library  is  obvious,  since,  when  an  old  play 
was  reproduced,  the  fee  to  the  dramatist  for  a  new  one  was  saved,  and 
if  the  play  had  begun  to  got  somewhat  stale  or  out  of  date  it  could 
often  be  m^de  serviceable  by  a  little  altering  and  amending  at  the 
hands  either  of  the  original  author  or  some  other  playwright  ;  that 
this  was  done  we  know  from  the  frequent  payments  recorded  for 
the  making  of  such  alterations :  e^.  on  September  25,  1601,  we 
find  that  Edward  Alieyn  paid  Ben  Jonson  forty  shillings  for  making 
additions  to  " Jeronimo"  (U,  '*Tbe  Spanish  Tragedy"),  a  play  by 
Kyd,  which  had  long  been  a  popular  favourite,  and  on  another  occa- 
sion we  hear  of  Decker  recdving  ten  shillings  for  altering  **Tasso," 
a  play  of  which  he  was  perhaps  the  original  author.  Now  in  the 
printed  copy  of  "The  Spanish  Tragedy"  published  in  1602,  the 
*' additioiiS  '  made  by  1>cm  Jonson  can  easily  be  distinguished  from 
the  original  portions  of  the  drama,  while  in  Shakespeare's  "Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  we  have  a  more  thorough-going  revision  of  an  old  play 
which  still  exists  in  its  earlier  form.  Tt  is  not  hard  to  see  the  effect 
that  this  practice  of  revising  and  recasting  plays  would  be  sure  to 
have  on  the  majority  of  dramatists ;  for  the  knowledge  that  their 
play  when  it  left  their  hands  would  be  liable  to  subsequent  alteratioii 
would  undoubtedly  rob  them  of  the  chief  incentive  to  minute  care  in 
elabocating  the  details.  What  was  requtied  in  a  new  play  was  some- 
thing striking  to  hit  the  public  taste->if  the  play  succeeded,  faults  of 
detail  could  be  amended  afterwards ;  the  play,  so  to  speak,  was  never 
really  completed  until  it  ceased  to  be  acted,  and  so  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  hasty  and  ill  eonnectcd  work  in  dramas  which  contain 
much  that  is  striking  and  powerful. 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  clear  that  a  clever  dramatist  capable  at 
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short nodoe of  immping mold pkyi or  imtiogaiiew  one^msin 
ioraliuble  ally  to  the  players»  and  one  worth  taking  some  piias  to 
letain.  A  fret  io  patent  did  not  escape  the  playwrights  of  Ac 
period,  nho,  for  the  most  part,  being  at  once  qiiidL-viited  and 

impecunious,  made  the  best  use  possible  of  their  value  to  the  actors, 
and  frLf]uently  had  recourse  to  them  for  advances  of  cash  wlica 
funds  vicre  low,  on  the  security  of  unwritten,  or  partly  written,  pUya; 
this  was  an  arrangement  convenient  to  both  parties,  for  it  secured 
the  writers  the  ready  money  they  needed,  and  gave  the  players  a 
hold  over  the  dramatists  on  whom  they  depended  foi  successful 
playi.   The  actors  themseives,  however,  did  not  advance  the  money 
personal^,  but  had  recourse  to  Philip  Henslowe,  in  whose  diaiy 
the  loans  are  recorded.  A  few  extracts  will  deaily  show  the  mdm 
ppemMy  an  undated  entiy  m  Henslowe*a  diary,  someirixre  hehreen 
April  87  and  May  6^  i6oo^  shows  us  an  actor,  Robert  Shaa,  bonov- 
iqg  jor.  **in  behalf  of  the  company,"  to  give  to  Thomas  Dederaad 
John  Day  "in  earnest  of  a  book  called  *  The  Golden  Ass  and  Cupid 
and  Psyche  ' "  ;  whether  the  j)lay  was  by  then  partly  written,  or  as  yet 
only  "  plotted,"  we  cannot  tell,  but  at  any  rate  the  company  wis 
anxious  to  secure  it,  and  ready  to  ad\*ance  money  to  the  dramatists 
in  order  to  do  so.    On  May  6,  i6oo,  we  find  another  J[^i  advanced 
to  Decker,  Day,  and  Chettle  "  in  part  payment  "  for  the  same  play. 
The  appearance  of  a  third  co^tuthor  suggests  that  when  the  fiist 
loan  was  obtained  the  play  was  not  yet  begun,  and  that  to  com- 
plete it  more  rapidly  the  original  devisers  of  it.  Decker  and  Difi 
had  had  recourse  to  the  assistance  of  Chetde.   Be  that  as  it  nq^ 
the  woriL  appears  to  have  been  finished  by  May  14,  as  on  thatdiis 
Decker,  Day,  and  Chettle  received  another  3or.  *'in  (till  payment' 
for  the  same  play,  making  £fi  in  all,  a  very  usual  price  fort  net 
play  at  the  period. 

TluL  sometimes  Henslowe  would  advance  money  on  the  secun'.y 
of  a  play  of  which  not  a  line  was  as  yet  written  we  know  from  an 
interesting  reference  to  Ren  Jonson,  dated  December  3,  i597» 
wherein  it  is  noted  that  205.  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  "  a  book 
he  was  to  write  for  us  before  Christmas  next  after  the  date  hereof, 
which  he  showed  the  plot  unto  the  company  " ;  surely,  had  Jonson 
written  any  part  of  the  play  when  he  applied  for  the  loan,  he  would 
have  shown  that,  mther  than  the  mere  jdot,  to  the  company. 

As  a  rule^^  the  dmmatists  seem  to  have  kept  their  engagements 

•  Not  always  :  ef.  Greene's  Cr^<rts-vort/i  of  rFfV:— *  When  vulgar  mcQ  recdve 
eunett  they  do  perforin,  when  I  am  paid  anything  aforehand  i  break  my  promise.* 
^•rkt^  ed.  Gfiotart,  vol  xiL  p.  134. 
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with  the  acton,  hot  there  are  one  or  two  entries  tdattng  to  Hany 
Chettle  whidi  suggest  that  his  employers  found  him  rather  a  slippery 
castomer ;  for  on  one  occasion  we  find  him  having  to  get  one  of 

his  fellow  dramatists,  Harry  Vorter,  the  genial  author  of  the  "Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abiiigton,"  to  give  "  his  word  for  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same,  and  also  for  my  money  "  ;  while  on  another 
occasion,  after  a  loan  to  Chettle  is  recorded,  it  is  significantly  added, 
"  either  to  dd  •  the  play,  or  else  to  pay  the  money  within  one  fort- 
night." Clearly  Chettle*s  word  was  not  always  quite  as  valuable  as 
his  bond.  But  the  readiness  of  the  actors  to  advance  money  to 
the  playwrights  had  another  result  sometimes,  for  it  ^ve  them  an 
opportunity  to  bind  the  author  hand  and  foot,  and  make  him  pledge 
himself  to  cany  his  wares  to  no  other  market  Thus  did  Porter  enter 
into  a  compact  with  Henslowe  to  let  him  have  ''all  the  books  whkh 
he  writ  either  himself  or  with  any  other  ** ;  and  on  another  occarion 
we  find  Chettle  making  a  somewhat  similar  agreement.  But  if  the 
aclors  were  on  the  look-out  to  drive  a  good  bargain  when  opportunity 
offered,  they  were  also  ready  to  aid  the  unlucky  or  improvident 
playwright  in  his  hour  of  need,  as  we  find  evidenced  by  an  advance 
of  40J.  "to  discharge  Mr.  Decker  out  of  the  Counter,"  a  prison  in 
the  Poultry  to  which  the  dramatist  bad  been  committed,  probably 
for  debt 

We  have  aheady  seen  that  plays  were  written  very  hastily,  partly 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  the  stage,  partly  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  writers ;  now  this  extreme  speed  in  composition  perhaps  led  to^ 
and  would  certainly  be  inaeased  by,  the  extraordiiiary  amount  dl 
coUaboration  we  find  common  at  the  time*  Many  of  the  plays  were 
the  work  of  three,  and  not  a  few  of  five  or  more  authors.  According 
to  modem  notions  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  plays  so  written  could 
have  any  unity,  bat  that  they  have  is  proved  by  the  difficulty  which 
critics  experience  in  agreeing  as  to  the  shares  which  the  various 
authors  had  in  a  play  written  in  collaboration.  The  first  part  of  "  Sir 
John  Oldcastle**  furnishes  us  with  an  excellent  example.  In  the 
"  Biographia  Dramatica  (iSi  a)  we  find  the  following  account  gtven 
of  it: 

"  This  is  one  of  the  seven  plays  discarded  from  Shakespeare's 
works  by  most  of  the  editors  i  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  published 
in  his  lifetime  with  his  name.  ftfr.  Malone  says  the  hand  of 
Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  traced  in  any  part  of  thb  play ;  and  Dr. 
Farmer  supposes  it  to  be  the  production  of  Thomas  Heywood, 
whose  manner  it  resembles."  Schlegel,  on  the  other  hand,  believed 

1  dd,  a  coQtxacdon  signifying  ' '  deliver. " 
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it  to  be  by  Shakespeare,  and  a  modd  of  die  kind  of  compositioD  to 
which  it  belonged.  Now  aU  this  leems  to  show  that  there  is  nothtog 
intfaepbyitsdf  to  suggest  at  fiist  sight  that  it  is  the  vofkootoC 
one  hand  but  firar.  Yet  from  Henslowe's  Diaiy  we  kna  te 
Munday,  WilsoDtDnTtoiiyaiidHadiwajall  fasd  a  shaieintbepfo- 
ducttOD  of  it  Nor  is  this  unity  of  effect  leally  surprising  nhen  « 
remember  the  manner  in  which  the  dramatists  lived ;  they  uttenot 
isolated  literary  men,  working  separately,  but  a  clique  of  Bohemiins 
constantly  in  contact  one  with  another  at  the  taverns,  orJia^ncs, 
and  playhouses.    The  ver}'  plot  of  a  play,  whic]i  several  of  iheia 
proposed  to  write,  would  in  all  probability  not  be  the  result  of  one 
man's  thought,  but  of  discussion  between  several  over  a  pirn  of  wine 
— canary  for  choice,  no  doubt    What  wonder  that  men  who  thus 
hved  and  worked  together  should  tend  to  assimihilff  esch  otho^ 
ideas  and  to  eiqKess  their  thoughts  in  ahnoit  the  same  msxuier?  By 
a  hborious  and  minute  analysis  of  a  number  of  pl^  it  is  so» 
times  possible  to  dasentanig^  some^  at  least,  of  the  woik  cootribsiri 
by  a  particuhv  author  to  a  oon^Msite  play,  but  the  lery  diflknl^flf 
so  doii%  is  a  strong  proof  of  the  complete  fusion  of  thoqg|it«ych 
went  to  the  production  of  the  play  in  the  first  place.  Unfortnmlely 
the  great  majority  of  these  plays  have  perished,  as  is  well  illusUiied 
by  the  case  of  Drayton,  who  can  be  shown  to  have  had  a  hand  in 
two  dozen  plays,  of  which  one  f  )ii1y  survives,  though  one  OT  two  Olbcf 
extant  anonymous  plays  are  attributed  to  him. 

That  the  authors  of  a  composite  play  often  divided  the  work 
iairly  equally  between  them  may  be  assumed  from  the  maooer  lo 
which  they  divided  the  payment  for  it ;  and  on  this  point,  as oaso 
many  others,  Henslowe's  Diaiy  comes  to  our  asstslance.  As  t 
genml  nile^  only  the  prioe  paid  to  the  gnnip  of  anthois  is  stiisi 
but  in  the  case  of  a  play  called  the  *'€3uukce  Medl^  "  the  sbaiecf 
each  author  is  noted  separately,  vis. :  to  Drayton  35/.,  to  WHsooind 
Chettle  30if .  each,  and  to  Munday,  25^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  OflS 
Ix^  admitted  that  the  appearance  of  a  dramatist's  name  as  part  authot 
of  a  play  \\\  llcnslowc  s  Diary  does  not  always  prove  that  he  bad 
any  considerable  hand  in  it  ;  especially  may  this  be  the  case  where 
the  entry  refers  to  a  transaction  in  which  money  was  advanced  on  the 
security  of  a  play  as  yet  unwritten  or  only  partly  written ;  for  it  1^ 
quite  conceivable  that  after  two  men  had  "  plotted a  play  togeih^i 
one  might  do  the  lion's  share  of  the  writin|^  the  other  contributing  00 
more  than  a  scene  or  two  and  a  few  cssual  suggestions.  Suchlbeiieve 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Bart  L  of  ^  The  Honest  Whoit."  The  M 
which  are  worth  conudering,  may  be  briefly  stated:  the  playeis  id* 
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vaoced  £$  to  Decker  and  Middleton  "  in  eameste  of  their  play  called 
the  patient  man  and  the  Honest  Whore."  This  proves  that  Middleton 
had  some  connection  with  the  play,  but  the  phrase  "  in  earnest  of" 
suggests  that  when  the  money  was  advanced  the  authois  had  not 
completed  the  play,  and  perhaps  had  got  no  further  than  contriviog 
the  plot ;  when  it  was  published,  it  had  the  name  of  Decker  only  on 
the  title-page,  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  Decker  had  a 
short  time  before  expressly  acknowledged  a  speech  contributed  by 
Middleton  to  his  "  Magninccnt  EntcrtainmcnL,''  and  not  long  after 
collaborated  with  him  on  "The  Roaring  Girl,"  which  was  published 
as  their  joint  work.  This  suggests  to  us  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  Middleton,  after  helping  to  contrive  the  plot,  left  the  bulk  of 
the  writing  to  Decker  alone,  a  conclusion  supported  by  the  fact 
that  in  a  play  called  "  Michaelmas  Term,"  which  he  wrote  about 
the  same  period,  Middleton  uses  some  of  the  ideas  and  incidents 
contained  in  the  "  Honest  Whore^"  but  treats  them  in  a  reiy  different 
spirit  Now,  if  this  view  be  correa  it  shows  that  while  the  at« 
tributioo  of  a  play  to  certain  authors  in  Henslowe's  Diary  proves  that 
they  all  had  some  interest  in  it,  it  by  no  means  proves  that  all  the 
authors  named  had  an  equal  share  in  writiqg  it 

Had  more  plays  of  the  period  we  are  considering  survived,  it 
would  perhaps  have  enabled  us  to  arrive  at  more  definite  conclusions 
With  regard  to  the  work  done  by  iiidividuai  authors  j  but  unfortu- 
nately the  greater  number  have  perished,  owing  to  the  opposition 
raised  to  their  publication  by  the  actors,  who,  as  Hey  wood  tells  us, 
thought  it  against  their  peculiar  profit  to  have  them  come  in  prmt," 
a  statement  borne  out  by  a  payment  recorded  by  Henslowe  of  to 
the  printer  to  stay  the  printing  of  "Patient  GrisselL"  Another 
passage  in  Heywood  shows  us  that  the  playwrights,  as  a  rule^ 
acquiesced  in  the  attitude  of  the  actors,  and  reigned  it  as  dishonour- 
able to  print  plays  which  a  theatrical  company  had  purchased  of 
tbem.  The  passage  b  worth  quoting.  ^'Thougjli  some,"  he  writes, 
have  used  a  double  sale  of  theur  labour^  first  to  the  stage  and  after 
to  the  press,  for  my  own  part  I  here  proclaim  myself  ever  faithful  in 
the  first  and  never  guilty  in  the  last.  Vet  since  some  of  my  plays 
(unknown  to  me  and  without  any  of  my  direction)  accidentally  came 
into  the  printer's  hands,  and  therefore  so  corrupt  and  mangled, 
copied  only  by  ear,  that  I  have  been  as  unable  to  know  them  as 
ashamed  to  challenge  them,  this,  therefore,  I  was  the  willinger  to 
furnish  out  in  his  native  habit ;  first  being  by  consent,  next  because 
the  rest  have  been  so  wronged  in  being  published  in  such  savage  and 
ragged  ornaments."  Now  this  not  only  vouches  for  the  unwiUing- 
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nets  of  the  pkjen  to  let  dieir  actiiig  ptatys  be  printed,  betalso 
eipUuiu  yftf  it  was  that  most  of  the  plays  lliat  veie  printed  at  id 
tuAf  date  weie  pabHshed  anonymously. 

When  a  bookseller  wished  to  public  a  successful  play  he  bad  to 

obtain  a  copy  in  one  of  two  ways — either  by  purchasing  i:  from  the 
^\Titcr  unknown  to  the  actors,  or  by  sending  a  shorthand  writer  to 
the  theatre  to  take  down  the  words  of  the  play  as  it  was  acted.  The 
first  method  was  sometimes  practised,  as  the  passage  just  qmd 
proves,  though  the  more  honourable  dramatists  would  not  lend 
themselves  to  the  deception,  while  Heywood  is  once  moie  our 
witness  to  pme  the  use  of  the  second  method. 

'^Somc^  hf  stenogfaphy,  diew  the  plot,  pat  it  in  print,  scuoeooe 
wocd  trae^**  he  writes.  The  nnfoctonate  anUior,  protected  by  no 
law  of  copyright,  was  unable  to  defend  himself  against  these  paalOi  I 
who  not  only  stole  his  woik  but  mangled  it  in  the  stealing,  so  he  bhb^ 
one  would  think,  as  a  rule  have  been  thankful  for  the  omMm  cf 
his  name  from  the  title  page.  Sometimes  the  bookseller  gave  Ac 
author's  name,  but  not  always  correctly,  as  in  the  case  of  "Sir  John 
Oldcastle,"  which  was  originally  published  as  by  William  Shakt 
speare,  whose  name,  however,  was  withdrawn  from  the  titk  of  the 
second  impression. 

To  one  check  only  was  the  piratical  bookseller  subject,  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  manuscript  he  desired  to  print  licensed  by 
the  Master  of  the  Revels ;  but  this  licence  seems  usually  to  hsfe  bees 
forthcomings  provided  the  play  contained  nothing  bbspbesMWscr 
seditious.  Now,  this  state  of  things  could  not  go  on  for  em,  and 
eventually  drove  many  authors  to  publish  their  plays  in  setfdeftooe. 
Thus  we  find  Marston,  in  the  prefiueto  "  The  Faun,"  excusing  hisi- 
self  for  printing  his  play,  in  the  following  terms  :  "  If  any  shall  wonder 
why  1  {)riiU  a  comedy,  ...  let  such  know  that  it  cannot  avoid  pub- 
hshii^g  ;  let  it  therefore  stand  with  good  excuse  tliat  I  have  been  mj 
own  setter  out" 

In  the  long  run,  therefore,  posterity  owes  no  small  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  unscrupulous  booksellers  who  printed  the  work  of 
our  eariy  dramatists,  neither  with  their  leave  nor  by  their  leave,  fiisti 
because  by  so  doing  they  preserved  from  destruction  many  interestiDg 
plays  Uuu  would  undoubtedly  otherwise  have  perished ;  and,  seoondh 
because  their  action  in  the  end  drove  the  playwrights  in  seif«defence 
to  publish  accurate  editions  of  their  writings. 

The  diange  had,  however,  another  and  more  vital  effect:  a 
dramatist  writing  a  play  to  be  printed  as  well  as  acted  wiU  inevitably 
set  to  work  in  a  somewhat  diilerent  fashion  from  one  who  has  no  end 
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in  view  save  to  produce  an  actable  piece.  Hence  we  find  that  from 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  drama  tends  to  become 
more  literaxy.  This  of  course  may,  in  part,  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  a  somewhat  difierent  type  of  man  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
playwriting ;  but  when  all  allowances  have  been  made,  it  is  impos- 
stble  to  doubt  that  the  knowledge  that  they  were  writing  plays  which 
would  be  read  as  well  as  acted  had  a  great  influence  on  the  methods 
and  style  of  the  old  dramatists. 

Now  that  we  have  seen  something  of  the  methods  of  the  £lia« 
bethan  playwright,  it  renuuns  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  sub- 
ject matter  upon  which  he  worked ;  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 
extremely  varied  -  ancient  history  and  mythology,  English  history, 
striking  episodes  from  the  history  of  other  nations,  old  tales  and 
legends,  Italian  novels,  accounts  of  notable  contemporary  crimes, 
the  literary  and  dramatic  squabbles  of  the  clay,  all  furnished  him 
with  materials  out  of  which  to  construct  plays,  while  not  the  least 
interesting  class  of  writings  are  those  in  which  he  depicted  the  social 
life  of  his  own  period.  In  the  production  of  this  ty^e  of  play  he 
appears  to  some  extent  to  have  forestalled  the  methods  of  the  modem 
joumatisty  for  he  seems  to  have  been  at  no  small  pains  to  make  him- 
self fiuniliar  with  the  facts  he  intended  to  introduce  into  his  play. 
This  IS  evidenced  by  a  very  curious  passage  in  Field's  "Amends  for 
the  Ladies,"^  where  some  tavern  bullies  suspect  two  gentlemen  of 
having  come  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  making  notes  of  their 
behaviour  so  as  to  embody  it  in  a  play  ;  while  \w  the  "Roaring  Girl" 
the  authors  betray  an  obviously  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  manners 
and  slang  of  beggars,  tramps,  and  pickpockets.  Alongside  of  this 
minute  realism  we  find  a  curious  indifTercnce  to  historical  perspec- 
tive. Jonson,  it  is  true,  is  severely  classical  in  his  treatment  of 
classical  themes  in  his  "Sejanus"  and  Catiline^'' but  his  fellow- 
dramatists,  for  the  most  part,  including  Shakespeare,  give  their 
characters  of  all  ages  and  nations  a  colouring  derived  from  Elisa* 
bethan  Eoj^d  rather  than  from  the  age  and  country  in  which  they 
lived,  or  were  supposed  to  live.  Once  again,  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  wrote  must  be  held  responsible  fof  thdr  manner  of  treat- 
ing their  subjects ;  what  the  playwright  had  to  do  was  to  produce  a 
play  which  would  prove  attractive  to  the  audience  of  his  day,  and 
what  the  Elizabethan  playgoer  desired  was  not  hiiiorical  or  archaeo- 
logical accuracy,  but  a  good  play,  and  good  plays  he  got  in  plenty. 

ERIC  R£DE  BUCKLEY. 

*  Act  iii  scene  4.   See  Ntro  «mi tithtr  Plt^s^  p.  459  (Mennaid  Series), 
vou  ccxciv.  MO.  ao7a  p  * 
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DEATH  AND  DYING  ON  THE 
AFRICAN  P'ELD. 


HE  folklore  of  any  country  is  interesting,  and  there  are  fet 


X     more  interesting  points  in  its  study  tban  those  which  doA 

with  what  may  be  called  its  less  mundane asptc'-.  The  conceptions 
which  the  savage  mind  has  formed  about  those  mysteries  which  .lave 
attracted  great  thinkers  in  all  ages,  the  ideas  about  death  and  the 
fuiure  life,  about  eternity  and  the  hereafter,  or  about  the  ver? 
essence  of  life  and  being,  have  a  psychological  interest  which  mak-^^ 
their  study  both  fascinating  and  instructive.  On  the  veld,  the  blaak 
barren  Karroo  that  stretches  from  the  upper  plateaus  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  from  the  wild  Goup  where  the  fossilised  remains  of  ViOh 
saurus  and  Dicynodont  lie  exposed  between  half-cracUing  sodes  of 
crumbly  day  slate^  to  the  farther  wilds  of  the  Kalahari  and  the  desot 
stretches  of  Great  Namaqualand,  a  folklore  has  arisen  whidi  s 
peculiarly  interesting  because  it  has  strange  tcrtchings  and  a  spedd 
form  of  its  own,  and  because  it  represcnU  the  commingling  cf 
European  ideas  with  the  primitive  conceptions  of  the  native  mind 
It  may,  therefore,  not  be  without  interest  to  give  some  idea  of  what 
that  folklore  is,  and  to  detail  some  of  its  more  important  relations 
with  our  own  Indo-Germanic  superstitions  and  race  tales. 

On  the  veld,  on  the  stretch  of  country  above  described,  lives  a 
race  of  aboriginal  natives,  the  Bushmen,  mingled  with  a  sonie«tat 
similar  race^  the  Hottentots.  On  every  farm  one  finds  their  repn- 
sentatives,  none  of  them  at  present  entirely  uninfluenced  by  thdr 
associations  with  the  white  man,  but  most  of  them  retaining^  at  lei* 
to  some  extent^  their  original  instincts  and  a  portion  of  their  former 
primitive  lore.  Amongst  them  live  the  European  settlers,  Boers,  of 
Dutch  or  Flemish  or  French  or  German  descent,  wlio  have  not  only 
retained  their  old  ideas  but  have  also  engrailed  upon  tliem  certain  of 
the  native  superstitions,  and  wl.o  have,  moreover,  in  course  of  time 
come  to  form  a  veld  folklore  which  includes  new  features  and 
special  points  of  interest.  It  is  when  one  comes  to  examine  that 
part  of  this  foUtlore  which  deals  more  particularly  with  death  and 
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djing  that  one  realises  how  much  the  veld  itself— the  enviionment, 
that  is— has  to  do  in  shaping  certain  featorest  and  how  much  it  has 
influenced  original  conceptions  in  other  wajfs.  The  Cape  Boer  who 
lives  on  the  veld  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a  nomad  who  has 
Uttle  intercourse  with  others  than  those  of  his  own  class.  Those 
who  live  fax  from  the  main  villages— and  it  is  with  those  that  I  am 
more  especially  dealing  in  this  paper^-miely  come  into  contact  with 
persons  who  are  able  or  willing  to  talk  upon  subjects  outside  trade 
and  farming,  ostrich  feathers,  and  the  sale  of  fat  cattle  and  good 
horses,  or  pc>liiic5  and  the  latest  achievement  in  scab  legislation. 
Once  a  quarter  the  Boer  and  his  family,  or  so  much  of  it  as  can 
go  into  the  comfortable  spring  wagon,  go  to  the  town  to  attend 
the  Nachtmaal  or  Communion  services.    They  remain  in  the  village 
for  a  couple  of  days,  attending  the  services  and  speaking  to  the 
pastoral  bout  things  spiritual  and  matters  of  more  worldly  interest,  and 
on  their  return  devote  themselves  with  renewed  energ)*  to  their  daily 
avocations.  Outside  tne  Bible,  a  Prayer-book,  and  a  volume  of  sermons 
to  be  read  every  Sunday  when  there  is  no  chance  of  going  to  the 
village,  they  have  little  to  read,  for  the  weekly  paper  which  they 
take  in  rarely  deals  with  anything  besides  political  subjects  and  social 
news.   It  is  one  of  the  worst  features  of  Cape  journalism  that  it  has 
never  catered  Cor  the  intellectual  wants  of  the  people^  that  it  has 
never  striven  to  interest  them  in  anything  which  has  not  a  remote 
bearing  upon  politics.   One  looks  in  vain  in  any  of  the  up^untry 
papers  to  find  an  article  dealing  with  philosof^iica]  subjects,  and 
hardly  ever  does  one  happen  upon  one  that  attempts  to  tell  the 
reader  something  about  the  common  matters  of  daily  life  or  to  give 
the  Boer  an  insight  into  the  history  of  not  only  his  own  but  other 
countries,  not  only  of  his  own  but  of  other  religious  systems^  The 
consequence  is  that  the  vdd-dwelling  farmer  knows  absolutely 
nothing  about  anything  outside  his  catechism.  To  him  the  teachings 
of  other  religious  denominations  are  heiuhenish,  and  the  theory  that 
the  earth  is  round  entirely  unacceptable  because  he  deems  it  incon- 
sistent with  Joshua's  command  to  the  sun.    At  some  period  of  his 
life,  it  is  true,  he  lias  to  attend  Lonririiia.Liun  classes,  ajid  wiih  some 
of  the  pastors  it  is  the  custom  to  tell  their  confirmation  candidates 
about  the  Reformation  and  about  the  great  historical  events  in  the 
life  of  their  Church,  or  even  to  dwell  upon  the  more  secular  aspects 
of  general  history  and  to  endeavour  to  get  the  lads  to  take  an 
interest  in  their  surroundings,  an  interest  which  docs  not  end  with 
the  herding  and  shearing  of  the  sheep  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
toxic  effects  of  certain  veld  shrubs.  But  these    Church  extension 
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classes,"  as  one  might  call  them,  are  unfortunately  too  few,  and  it  is 
usually  the  case  that  the  lad  returns  to  the  farm  a  conftrraed 
member  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  very  vaguest  idea^  about  what 
he  has  karned   When  one  talks  to  the  avei^ge  veld  Boer  (and  here 
one  most  carefully  except  the  Boer  who  has  come  into  closer  contact 
with  vPlage  life^  one  finds  that  bis  knowledge  of  things  outside 
his  special  sphm^  agriculture^  is  limited  to  what  he  his  kmed 
fiom  reading  Uie  BiUe  and  listening  to  sermons;   It  ii  not  to 
be  wondered,  then»  thai  he  is  prone  to  become  influenoed  to  a 
certain  extent  by  his  environment,  and  to  attadi,  in  a  sort  of 
half  ashamed,  half  reluctant  fashion,  some  amount  of  credeaoe  to 
what  he  hears  from  the  natives  who  live  near  him.    He  falls,  as  it 
were,  under  the  spell  of  the  veld.    The  majesty  of  the  desert  whidi 
surrounds  him  unconsciously  reacts  u|k>u  his  nund,  and  indoctrinated 
as  he  already  is  with  a  religion  that  has  so  much  that  is  morbid  and 
tragic  in  it,  he  is  particularly  influenced  by  those  superstitions  tha: 
deal  with  the  supernatural,  with  the  mysterious,  and  with  the  vague. 
He  has  never  been  taught  to  reason  on  spiritual  things.  His  mind 
is  too  much  saturated  with  bis  own  doctrinesi  with  Old  Testament 
teaching  which  allows  him  to  credit  the  stoty  of  the  witch  of  Baikx 
and  the  possibilities  of  miracle^  to  permit  him  to  deny  absoloteif  ibK 
he  hears  alleged  by  the  native  "snake  doctors,"  who  tfaioir  bod^ 
bones  to  foretell  the  future  and  divine  coming  events  by  the  cfaanga 
of  the  moon.    In  every  case  of  immature  philosophical  devdopma* 
one  finds  a  readiness  to  believe  in  omens  and  signs,  and  the  vd^ 
Boer  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.    There  is  so  much  that  is  strange 
and  inexplainal)le  in  his  environment,  so  much  that  is  mysterious 
in  the  veld  itself,  that  he  has  some  excuse  for  his  smaller  supersti 
tions,  and  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact  that  education, 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  has  not  yet  reached  him,  one  can 
easily  conceive  that  his  folklore  has  been  influenced  to  a  very 
large  extent  bj  his  conditions  of  life  and  by  the  want  of  assoditioa 
with  a  more  intellectual  class  of  people  than  the  KluN*khoiqg. 

It  is  not  veiy  easy  to  collect  folk-tales  in  the  Gape  Cokaiyiii^ 
in  my  attempts  to  take  down  from  the  lips  of  the  formers  theuMlvo 
their  stories  of  supernatural  manifestations  and  uncanny  experiencei 
I  have  generally  found  them  exhibit  a  degree  of  reticence  and  shy- 
ness which  was  entirely  absent  when  they  spoke  about  other  maitert- 
Perhaps  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  their  language,  in  the  Ta^^k 
there  are  not  many  words  which  express  spiritual  ideas  correctlyi 
and  that  they  thus  found  a  difficulty  in  describing  their  impres- 
sions.  When  one  came  to  purely  foiry-talefl^  this  difficulty  dui  ^ 
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exist.   The  Taal^  as  is  the  case  with  «I1  dislects,  is  rich  in  dimimitives 

which  may  be  made  to  express  almost  every  feeling,  from  contempt 
and  hatred  to  the  purest  affection  and  regard.  When  one  listens  to 
a  Boer  boy  telling  the  old  talcs  of  Antjie  Somcrs  (^i  semi -historical 
personage  who  serves  to  supply  the  want  of  a  South  African  bogey- 
man) or  of  the  lizard  who  lost  liis  tail  and  married  the  scorpion's 
daughter,  one  cannot  but  admire  the  variety  of  synonyms  which  he 
contrives  to  introduce  into  his  recital,  and  the  striking  and  almost 
epical  descriptiveness  which  he  gives  to  the  story.  But  once 
approach  the  sterner  subjects,  once  touch  npon  death,  and  this 
perspicuity  and  clearness  vanish  and  give  way  to  an  incoherent  and 
ambiguous  collection  of  abstract  sayings  which  is  scarcely  worthy  of 
the  name  of  a  tale.  A  native^  on  the  other  hand,  though  he  prefers 
to  talk  on  less  uocannj  matters,  when  he  does  condescend  to 
expatiate  on  the  supernatural  is  hindered  by  no  such  shynessi  and 
he  usually  succeeds  in  giving  a  far  more  creditable  account  of  a 
psyehical  manifestation  than  the  white  man  is  able  to  give.  For  all 
that^  however,  the  dpe  Boer  has  a  firm  belief  in  the  aupematura], 
and  the  darkness  of  the  vdd  gives  him  many  an  example  to  adorn 
his  tale^  hampered  as  he  is  by  the  want  of  an  adequate  phraseology 
in  which  to  pat  his  thoughts  Into  language^ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  curious  superstitions  that  obtain 
amongst  the  veld  Boers  Is  that  concerning  the  "  man  bom  with  the 
hebnet"  The  belief  is  that  certain  children— boys  for  preference, 
though  there  are  cases  in  which  girls  have  been  endowed  with 
similar  powers — are  bom  with  a  skull-cap  membrane  which  persists 
until  the  child  is  a  few  days  old  and  defies  removal.  Some  authori- 
ties allege  that  the  forcible  removal  of  this  foetal  mcinbranc  will 
result  in  the  permanent  mental  disablement  of  the  child.  The  child 
who  has  been  born  with  the  "  fulm  "  gradually  acquires  the  power  of 
foreseeing  the  future  ;  but  this  power  is  hmited  to  seeing  visions  of 
death  and  sickness  which  ends  in  death.  The  acquisition  of  it  is 
entirely  involuntary,  and  is  attended  with  a  considerable  degree  of 
uneasiness  and  mental  pain,  and  the  boy  can  never  rid  himself  of 

the  singtilar  feelings  which  accompany  it    S  ,  a  young  man 

who  had  received  a  fairly  good  education  and  had  passed  some  of 
the  elementary  examinations,  and  who  ultimately  entered  the  Civil 
Service,  had  been  told  by  his  ayah  or  nurse  that  he  had  been  bom 
with  the  helmet,  and  allq^ed  that  he  oould  foretell  the  future.  In 
course  of  time^  however,  he  lost  this  power,  although  his  younger 

brother,  who  was  said  to  be  equally  gifted,  retained  it  S  was 

a  youth  of  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  capacity,  quick  and 
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active  in  learning,  boyish  and  vigorous,  a  lad  who  indulged  in 
athletics  and  became  an  expert  cricketer  and  runner,  and  in  foct 
was  the  very  last  person  one  would  have  suspected  of  p^^-f*^"; 
such  uncanny  endowments.    He  never  cared  to  spesk  on  the 
sul^ect,  and  his  schoolfellows  good-naturedly  chaffed  him  on  evoj 
conceivable  occasion  about  his  helmet^  which  rumour  hid  it 
his  mother  preserved  with  religious  care  in  a  trunk  on  the  ftm 
I  was  unable  to  trace  any  authentic  instance  in  which  he  had  mini' 
fested  his  powers,  but  with  Henny,  his  younger  brolhcr,  the  case 
was  different.    Henny,  an  equally  boyish  lad,  bright-eyed  and  cheer- 
ful, suffered  from  bad  dreams — a  symptom  of  dyspeptic  trouble 
which  under  ordinary  arcumstances  would  have  been  treated  by 
a  decoction  of  myrtle  berries  or  by  blue  pills,  but  which  in  his  case 
was  taken  to  mean  direct  inspiration  from  the  devil.  Consequently 
his  brothers  refused  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,  and  Hcno^ 
became  a  kiiid  of  freak  who  was  allowed  special  privilqs^  Onooe 
occasion  he  dreamt  that  a  relative  who  lived  many  miles  am^m 
dying.   On  a  Friday  night,  be  allied,  he  saw  a  funeral  ptooesnfls 
passing  from  his  unde's  house  and  proceeding  towards  the  Mk/ 
or  churchyard  in  the  village  where  his  relative  lived   The  boy, 
who  was   some  ten  years  old  at  ihe  time,  described  the  paD* 
bearers  and  some  of  the  mourners,  and  gave  in  addition  a  description 
of  the  coffin  and  its  fittings.    This  manifestation  of  his  wonderfd 
power  was  regarded  as  an  ungodly  trick,  and  he  received  a  sound 
thrashing  for  having  dared  to  tell  lies.    On  the  following  Monday, 
however,  the  family  received  information  that  the  fiineral  had  really 
taken  place^  and  on  inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  boy  had  correctly 
described  some  of  the  mourners^  and  that  his  description  of  the  coffia 
tallied  exactly  with  that  given  in  the  letter  which  aimoanoed  tbe 
death  of  Unde  Ben.  Henny  alleged  that  when  he  saw  the  viaoo  be 
tried  his  hardest  to  dose  his  eyes  aiul  go  to  sleep,  but  that  he  w 
unable  to  hide  the  procession  from  his  sight,  and  it  appears  diitlK 
only  told  his  mother  about  k  when  she  came  into  the  room  to 
demand  what  he  was  crying  for.     The  story  is  about  as  wdl 
authenticated  as  one  can  expect  to  find  it,  and  it  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind  of  second  sight  amongst 
the  veld  Boers  of  which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  informaiion 
On  another  occasion,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  Henny's  prediction 
was  wide  of  the  mark,  and  the  favourite  hone  which  he  saw  drowned 
in  a  gushing  veld  rivulet  still  lives  to  mock  his  amateur  attempts  at 
prophecy.  The  boy  made  no  secret  of  his  talents  as  a  mediom,  but 
said  that  he  wished  someone  had  killed  him  when  he  was  abahy,  to 
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it  gave  htm  such  patn  to  "  see  things  happening."  He  was  regarded 

witli  a  sort  uf  rcspcciful  awe  by  his  family,  who  in  time  came  to 
believe  implicitly  in  his  forctellings.  he  grew  older  his  powers 
seemed  to  fade,  and  when  he  went  to  college  the  only  remarkable 
feat  which  he  achieved  in  the  soothsaying  line  was  to  foretell  a 
special  holiday  which  was  unexpectedly  given  some  days  after- 
wards. 

The  man  bom  with  the  helmet  not  only  has  the  power  of  fore- 
seeing the  future,  but  has  also  the  power  of  communicating  his 
knowledge  to  a  bystander  under  certain  coikditions.  For  instancci 
if  you  wbhed  to  know  whether  a  dear  Mend  was  alive  and  weU,  you 
had  only  to  ask  the  man  with  the  helmet  to  allow  you  to  look  over 
his  left  shoulder  under  the  light  of  the  full  moon.  If  your  friend 
was  alive  and  prospering,  you  would  see  nothing ;  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  ailing  and  his  sickness  was  deadly,  you  would  sec  his  ghost, 
a  wliiie  misty  exhalation  that  floated  towards  the  moon.  His 
powers  were  analogous  to  those  possessed  by  the  Scottish  second- 
sight  seers  in  so  far  that  they  were  exercised  involuntarily  and  often 
in  direct  opposition  to  his  wish,  and  that  his  visions  were  generally 
of  a  tragic  or  morbid  nature,  lie  never  (bretold  cheerM  things 
(the  holiday  vision  must  be  regarded  as  an  exception,  due  probably 
to  the  contaminating  influences  of  college  life  or  the  fact  that  village 
pastry  was  more  easily  digestible  than  farm  cookery),  and  when  he 
foresaw  things  dismal  he  suffered  acutely  and  tried  his  hardest  to 
shut  out  the  vision.  I  have  met  farmers  who  were  said  to  be 
endowed  with  the  powers  conferred  by  the  helmet,  but  in  very  few 
cases  was  it  possible  to  obtain  from  them  any  definite  account  of 
their  feelings.  Some  of  them  were  said  to  1:  ive  preserved  the  skull 
covering  which  had  given  tlicm  their  peculiar  talents,  and  indeed  it 
was  believed  that  if  such  a  covering  were  destroyed  the  hel meted 
man  would  die,  or  lose  his  memory.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the 
individuals  were  strong,  hale  men,  untainted  by  any  morbidly 
sentimental  ideas  and  by  no  means  of  a  melancholy  or  hypochondriac 
disposition.  They  accepted  the  matter  as  one  which  they  could  not 
alter,  and  believed  that  it  was  a  peculiar  power  which  had  been 
conferred  upon  them  by  God,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  in- 
consistent  with  reason. 

Death  and  dying  could  also  be  foretold  by  other  means.  The 
dol  ossies  (lit.  mad  oxen,  or  perhaps  a  corruption  of  dool  ossies^  dool 
being  the  hi^^h  iJuich  fur  w.uvdcnng,  a  word  which  is,  however,  never 
used  in  Cape  Dutch)  in  skilful  hands  could  be  made  to  show  what 
was  going  to  happen  m  tlie  rear  future,  and  under  certain  conditions 
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cooU  abo  diaoover  what  had  happened  in  the  past  Dei  mm  nt 
the  bones  of  womt  animal,  white^-bleached  by  the  vdd  sun  and 
picfced  tip  under  the  light  of  the  foYl  moon.  They  are  carefolly 

preserved,  and  although  sometimes  used  by  the  farmers  themselves 
are  generally  employed  by  the  natives,  who  are,  howerer,  frequenil; 
consulted  by  the  white  men.  They  are  used  in  the  same  manner  ts 
dice,  and  the  seer  divines  from  the  position  of  the  bones  on  the 
ground  what  is  going  to  happen.  If  they  fall  upon  each  other,  the 
tigns  are  nauaUy  good.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  dol  mits  bl&.  apm 
and  lie  some  distance  away  from  each  other,  it  is  an  omen  of  Ihe 
dimt  significance^  pregnant  with  diaaster  and  tiagedy. 

In  moit  vdd  siqwistitions  the  lull  moon  plays  a  pronuoeotpiit 
To  sie^  with  one^s  head  eiqweed  to  its  lays  induces  andnoi 
Insiniqr  also  remits  when  one  eats  the  marrow  of  a  st]tedQi,oril 
can  be  temporarily  produced  by  artificial  means,  such  ss  drinUBg 
water  in  which  certain  veld  spiders  have  been  boiled.  Ghosts  prefe 
to  show  themselves  when  the  moon  is  full,  and  generally  elect  lo 
seen  at  cross-roads  where  several  footpaths  join.  Also  when  ados 
barks  and  the  moon  is  full  a  death  will  take  place  before  anothit 
full  moon,  and  the  ticking  of  the  death-watch  is  more  to  be  feard 
at  full  moon  than  at  other  times.  The  belief  in  the  nudignity  <tf 
the  dcath^ick  is  as  fully  established  in  the  Cape  Colony  as  it  ii  is 
certttn  paits  of  England»  and  is  probably  a  survival  of  old  time^  iv 
nothing  aaakgons  to  it  can  be  foundamoqgst  the  native  laoei  Ibsie 
iQinid  fiumen  who  implicitly  believed  in  its  warning,  while  tbdmstiK 
servants  scofied  at  the  idea  that  a  mllftf  (cricket)  could  foresee  dod^ 
forgetting  that  their  own  superstitions  were  even  more  absnid  Tte 
native  believes  m  other  goggas  *  which  are  able  to  give  signs,  bat 
few  of  these  can  pr^age  anything  concerning  death.  The  de\"il  bec 
(Acher&ntiaairs^s^  L,'),  for  instance,  is  a  fearful  animal  whicli  stings 
aperaon  to  death  and,  moreover,  has  a  revengeful  disposition  ^hich 
makes  it  follow  its  enemy  rdentiessly  with  the  persistent  impudeDCc 
of  a  Hamadryad.  The  farmers,  again,  attach  much  importance  to 
the  ticking  of  the  Httle  beetle  behind  the  wainscoting,  and  I  koQ* 
of  one  case  at  least  whero  an  educated  man,  a  Civil  Cboonissiooer 

an  up-countiy  district^  firmly  bdieved  that  thedeath*tidL  had  mmci 
him  of  the  impending  dissolution  of  his  wife  and  daughter. 

There  arc  certain  borial  customs  whidi  prevafl  amongst  tbeteU 
Boers  which  are  interesting,  for  they  point  to  the  influence  «W 
European  traditions  have  had  upon  the  Boer's  mind.   One  of  tfn* 

»  G^ggm.    The  won]  U  almost  untranslatable,  but  may  be  tikeo  to 

ncao  insccu,  or  gencxaily    crcepiog  thingi "  good  or  tiad,  but  nsoaU/  bid 
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is  the  custom  of  holding  .irvals  or  death  feasts  after  the  funeral  of  a 
near  relative.  Arvals  used  10  be  common  at  one  time,  but  nowadays 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a  record  of  one.  They  have  died  out 
just  as  that  far  more  laudable  and  picturesque  ceremony,  the  con- 
teciation  of  a  new  dwelling-house,  has  died  out,  but  in  their  day 
they  were  events  of  importance.  I  never  attended  one  and  have  no 
xecoOection  of  hearing  of  one  held  in  my  district  but  I  distinctly 
remember  the  many  tales  which  the  elders  of  my  father's  congre- 
gation could  tell  about  them.  A  favourite  dish  in  the  Cape  Cblony 
is  GteU  tys  en  rasynijies  (curried  rice  and  raisins),  which  in  some 
parts  is  still  known  by  the  unsavoury  name  of  begrafnis  rys  (funeral 
rice),  because  it  was  the  staple  dish  at  such  feasts.  Lately  its  name 
has  been  changed  into  Fandisi  rys  (auction  rice),  because  it  figures 
largely  on  the  bill  of  fare  at  auctions  where  according  to  the 
advertisements  "free  refreshments  will  be  provided."  In  Brand's 
Antiquities  "many  of  the  accounts  of  arvals  in  England  might  almost 
serve  as  descriptions  of  the  similar  feasts  held  in  the  Cape  Colony  in 
olden  times.  It  was  customary  to  hold  these  feasts  immediately 
after  the  fimeral»  though  in  some  cases  the  tables  were  spiead  while 
the  corpse  was  still  lying  in  the  back  room.  Tradition  tells  of  one 
Harmse,  whose  wife  made  a  giand  arval  while  he  was  lying,  as  she 
supposed,  dead  in  the  htUe  kamer,  and  who  walked  into  the  dining- 
room  in  his  ^  itieen  (Ut  coffin  clothes)  and  scared  away  all  the 
guests.  The  custom,  if  not  directly  a  remnant  of  European  usage, 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  the  fact  that  the  farms  were  much 
further  apart  from  each  other  fifty  years  ago  than  they  are  now,  and 
in  consequence  those  who  wished  to  attend  the  funeral  at  some 
particular  farm  had  to  travel  long  distances  and  could  not  take  tlu'ir 
provisions  with  them.  For  a  similar  reason  auction  feasts  are  still 
held,  and  at  the  Communion  services  which  now  and  then  take  place 
on  the  Csrms  the  table  is  always  spread,  and  all  are  welcome  to  a 
slice  of  meat  and  a  pUteful  of  vegetables. 

Death  itself  b  r^g^rded  with  particular  solemnity  by  the  veld 
dwellera^  and  when  a  death  takes  place  the  farm  is  for  the  time 
hdog  in  a  state  of  rest  The  body  is  carefully  washed,  and  dressed 
in  its  shroud.  Many  fanners  still  keep  their  coffins  ready  in  the 
loft,  together  with  their  coffin  clothes — a  custom  which  dates  from 
the  time  when  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  carpenter 
to  make  the  coffin,  or  when  proper  wood  was  not  so  easily  to  b* 
got  as  nowadays.  In  some  cases  the  coffin  serves  as  a  receptacle 
for  dried  fruit  until  it  is  wanted.  In  others  it  stands  amongst 
the  lumber  in  the  loft,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  until  it 
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is  evident  that  the  owner  will  require  it    There  is  something 
uncoml'urLably  gruesoniL  in  the  idea  ol  havmg  one's  cof&n  looked  to 
when  one  is  lying  ill,  ycL  that  is  by  no  m^ns  infrequently  the  case. 
Some  of  the  older  farmers  preserve  large  Georgian  pennies  which 
they  exchanged  with  their  wives  on  their  marriage-day.  These  are 
put  over  their  eyes  when  they  are  coffined  and  a  bandage  is  tightljf 
bound  across  the  forehead,  giving  the  coipse  a  peculiarly  repulsive 
and  uncanny  look.   The  cofiining  is  always  done  with  teq)6Gdnl 
solemnity  and  generally  in  stlenoe.  Flowers  are  laiely  put  inlo  die 
coffin  itself,  though  a  sprig  of  myrtle  or  jasmine  is  sometimes  phced 
between  the  fingers  of  the  dead,  and  wreaths  aie  always  to  be 
seen  on  the  gmve.   In  some  of  the  older  graves  the  bodies  lere 
buried  in  an  upright  position  and  with  a  Bible  placed  between  the 
hands  ;  but  this  cubLoiu  has  enUrcly  ceased,  and  the  coffin  is  now 
always  lowered  into  the  grave  and  placed  flat  on  the  ground.  Ai 
the  funeral  the  pastor  or  a  friend  conducts  the  service,  which  is 
usually  short  and  pithy.    The  nearest  relatives  take  up  handiulsof 
mould  and  throw  it  upon  the  colBn  before  it  is  covered,  and  subse- 
quently a  simple  slate  stone  or  marble  slab  Is  placed  over  tbe 
mound. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  there  esst  anj 
peculiar  superstitions  amongst  the  veld  Boers  regarding  the  dad 
body  Itsdf  or  not-^such,  for  instance^  as  the  belief  mentiooedbf 
Chambers  Uuit  non-stiflening  of  the  corpse  presages  another  death  is 

the  family.     In  those  cases  where  rigor  mortis  sets  in  very  Uie 
the  iarniers  look  Ujiun  it  as  a  peculiarity  due  to  the  disease,  and 
not  as  something  which  needs  a  supernatural  explanation.  Some 
of  the  older  farmers  claim  that  they  can  accurately  tell  whether 
a  sick  man  is  going  to  die  or  not  by  feeling  his  finger  tips, 
a  shrinking  of  the  fmger  nails  being  claimed  as  a  certain  sign 
of  impending  dissolution.   This,  however,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  superstition.   In  matters  pertaining  to  disease  many  of  the 
veld  Boers  have  become  eioeedingly  skilful,  and  some  of  thdr 
theories  merit  the  attention  of  investt^tfois.    One  of  the  mcM 
serious  diseases  amongst  them  is  leprosy,  now  happily  almoit 
extinct ;  and  it  Is  fcmatfcaMe  that  they  have  various  theories  to 
account  for  its  origin,  one  of  the  most  common  being  that  the  vidin 
of  the  malady  ate  a  certain  food  or  plant  and  caught  cf  id  afterwards. 
One  of  the  lepers  whom  I  talked  to  told  ine  that  he  h  id  contracted 
the  disease  because  he  had  eaten  dried  meat  and  then  swum  across  a 
river. 

It  is  when  one  comes  to  the  real  inhabiiants  of  the  veld,  to 
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the  men  who  have  Hved  upon  its  wastes  all  their  life  lung  and  who 
have  unconsciously  become  saturated  wiili  its  inllucuccs  and  soddca 
with  its  peculiar  fascination,  thai  one  realises  to  the  full  how  potent 
these  influences  are  in  the  shaping  of  primitive  superstition  and  folk- 
lore. The  Boer  came  to  the  veld  already  in  possession  of  a  folklore 
of  his  own,  and  his  religion,  terribly  earaest  and  strict  as  it  was,  with 
its  rigid  Calirtntstic  tenets  and  its  stern  uncompromising  teaching  of 
the  nothingness  of  human  hopes  and  human  aspirations,  strengthened 
him,  for  a  time  at  least,  against  the  influences  of  his  new  environ* 
ment  He  gradually  lost  remembrance  of  his  past  The  stories  of 
his  childhood  faded  away  or  grafted  themselves  upon  the  stocks  of 
native  legend  and  aboriginal  myths.  Bit  by  bit,  little  by  little,  slowly 
and  gradually  and  without  his  being  conscious  of  it,  the  Boer  began 
to  assiuiilate  tlic  folklore  of  the  veld  into  one  of  his  own,  shaping  it, 
however,  into  a  new  line  so  as  to  make  it  somewhat  more  consistent 
with  what  he  had  been  taught  and  more  consonant  with  the  religious 
notions  he  held.  With  the  Bushman  it  was  far  otherwise.  His 
history  is  hidden  in  the  gossamer  veils  of  the  past,  and  no  one, 
neither  anthropologist  nor  philologist,  has  succeeded  in  telling  us 
more  about  him  than  he  himself  has  condescended  to  inform  us. 
Mysterious  as  the  veld  itself,  interesting  as  his  environment,  tadtum 
and  sombre  stands  the  Bushman;  but  when  his  tadtumity  grows 
fiunter,  under  the  spell  of  kindness  and  an  unlimited  supply  of 
tobacco,  he  reveals  to  us  more  than  any  other  veld  dweller  can 
revea!,  and  more^  perhaps,  than  we  ever  dreamed  he  could  tdl  us. 
For  upon  him  the  influences  of  the  veld  have  worked  strongly, 
strangely.  So  powcTfully  liave  they  exerted  themselves  that  they 
have  left  their  mark  upon  his  language,  upon  his  face  and  figure, 
and  above  all  upon  his  mind.  And  yet,  when  one  comes  to 
examine  his  conceptions  of  death  and  life,  of  the  grand,  grave 
mysteries  of  being,  of  time  and  eternity,  one  realises  that  it  was  not 
because  of  his  low  mental  and  intellectual  development  that  these 
influences  have  left  their  mark  upon  him,  but  rather  because  of  his 
peculiarly  sensitive— one  may  almost  say  refined«-character.  The 
prevalent  idea  that  the  Bushman  is  the  lowest  type  of  hunumity, 
made  a  little  superior  to  the  gorilla  and  an  ace  lower  than  the  chim* 
panzee,  is  one  that  cannot  be  maintained  when  once  his  folklore  is 
examined.  It  is  an  idea  founded  on  his  taciturnity,  his  standoffish- 
ness,  possibly  on  his  physical  characteristics,  his  diminutive  brain 
capacity,  and  tlie  fact  that  he  led  a  wandering  Ishmaelitic  life,  con- 
sorting with  the  red  inccrkats  and  eating  veld  carrion  and  the  roots 
which  he  grubbed  up  from  the  hard  karroo.   Half  a  century  ago  the 
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late  Dr.  Bleek,  than  whom  no  man  has         stni&d  tibe  E^ishrriis 


such  an  idea  was,  and  since  then  other  Qbserrer?  have  devoted  iheir 
attention  to  the  study  of  Bushman  legends  and  hire  ?bo^.  k?f 
much  Black  was  in  the  right  when  he  entexed  y^iff^?^iiK>kg>flfeT 
the  mahgned  Khoi4LhoL 

In  the  magnificent  ooQectkm  of  the  bte  Sir  George  Grey  in  the 
Sontb  Afiioui  Poblic  libnurj  at  Cape  Town  is  a  MawxiptaiK- 
tioo  of  Bnahoian  fiiblci  and  tales  oollecttdbf  tfieRar.  Mr.  EmidB, 
a  missioiiaiy  of  the  Barmen  SodeQr*  dming  bis  laboins  aoioogft  ike 
Namaqua  Hottentots.   Mr.  Kroolein'ii  MSSu,  whidi  fil  ntHne 
dosdy  written  quarto  pages,  contun  liagmeiitarf  passives  in  tbe 
'Kusa  (Clsgaricpian  of  Bleek)  language  of  the  nomad  Bushmen,  soi 
these  are  for  the  greater  part  vertxiiim  notes  of  conversations  with 
the  natives  themselves.    James  Alexander  as  early  as  1S35  drew 
attention  to  the  existence  of  Bushman  literature  and  gave  seme 
account  of  their  tales,^  but  it  remained  fur  the  missionaries,  animared 
by  the  example  and  precept  of  Grey,  to  collect  the  scattered  trends 
and  write  them  down.   CaaaJis  and  Knudaen  commenced  the  vork 
and  Dr.  Bleek  devoted  most  of  his  time  to  it,  and  since  tlM 
Dr.  Hahn,  an  able  and  energetic  philologist,  has  oontimied  diestodf 
of  Budunan  folklore  and  baa  poblisbed  sevml  hjg^  inteRStiqK 
articles  on  the  subject   Kronletn's  manuscript^  however,  was  Ik 
first  reliable  source  of  information,  and  it  came  as  a  surprise  to  niB| 
to  find  that  the  despised  Khoi-khoi  possessed  such  a  thing  si  t 
mind  and  could  compose  poetry  and  indulge  in  sentiment.  Bleek, 
in  his  review  of  Kronlein's  collection/^  pointed  out  that  this  literary- 
activity  of  the  Bushmen  had  taken  a  trend  contrary  to  that  cenefidiy 
exhihitcd  b\  negroid  races,  and  showed  how  similar  the  fabies  were 
to  our  own  Germanic  folklore.    He  did  not  attrapt  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  originality  of  the  fables  themselves  as  regards  Sooth 
Afiican  folklore^  leaving  it  an  open  question  whether  at  tbe  time 
Ui€  missionaries  wrote  them  down  European  influences  had  alteied 
or  changed  the  original  native  conceptiona  or  whether  the  tiles 
were  unadulterated  native  compositions^  but  he  premiaed  that  the 
existence  of  such  a  folklore  amongst  the  Khoi-khoi  confiimed  Ik 
primitive  originality  of  the  fables  themselves,  and  pointed  tot 
grcntcr  congeniality  between  Hottentot  and  European  than  belwe* 
European  and  other  black  races.    From  this  he  argued  that  both 

*  James  Alexander,  M^^ttUiiMt  of  Duetntfy  into  Hi  Interior  of  Afrits 
X«ondon.    8va  1835. 

»  Bleek,  Jisinok$  Fmcks  in  SUd-A/rikn,   Boon.  ig6a. 


more  carne^itly  and  mere 


paihetically.  jx.Lnied  o'c:  enooeoos 
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Hottentot  and  European  had  a  common  origin,  although  he  admitted 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  valid  proof  of  common  ancestry.  Later 
on,  however^  he  came  to  examine  Knudsen's  translation  into  the 
Hottentot  tongue  of  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  (vol  I,  No.  1 3,  of  the 
Grey  collection^  and  made  the  interesting  discovery  that  the  Hotten- 
tot gender  signs  presented  striking  points  of  similarity  with  the 
coneipoiiding  Coptic  signs*  and  a  closer  study  of  the  matter  led  to 
bis  dissertation  De  nominum  geneiibus  linguaium  Africae  austntlis, 
Copticae^  Semidcarum  aliarumque  sexualium  "  (Bonn,  185  i%  in  which 
he  propounded  the  theory  that  the  Semitic  Coptic^  and  other 
African  languages  had  a  common  origin.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
discuss  the  uteresting  philological  points  which  this  theory  nuse%  as 
they  are  outside  the  scope  of  an  article  which  attempts  to  deal  purdy 
with  the  more  psychological  aspects  of  veld  folklore*  It  is»  however, 
instructive  to  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  fobles  themselves  and  to 
see  how  fully  they  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  the  Bushman  stood  far  higher  than  superficial  observers 
had  declared  ii  to  stand. 

To  appreciate  correctly  the  value  of  the  Khoi  klioi's  folklore 
demands  some  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  conditions  of  his  life, 
and  above  all  with  the  high  state  of  moral  development  which  is  so 
characteristic  of  his  race.  It  is  remarkable  that  a  community  of 
wandering  pariahs  such  as  the  Khoi-khoi  sliould  have  perfected 
a  system  of  tnbal  life  which  is  socially  perfect,  and  that  one  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  this  social  system  should  have  been  the 
high  position  which  women  held  in  the  community.  In  the  stone 
enclosure  where  the  natives  congregated  it  was  the  wife  and  not  the 
husband  who  ruled.  Outside  the  home  circle,  in  chase  or  on  the 
war-path,  the  man  was  free  to  do  as  he  pleased,  but  once  inside  the 
kraal  he  became  subject  to  the  rule  of  his  wife.  The  Bushman 
taught  his  sons  a  moral  code  which  was  as  irreproachable  as  that  of 
the  Persians  of  old,  and  one  of  the  prime  factors  which  had  in- 
fluenced the  evolution  of  this  code  was  reqfieet  for  the  women. 
The  boy  was  tan^  not  to  liei  not  to  steal,  not  to  commit  rape  or  to 
harm  Us  fellows,  but  above  everything  to  show  respect  to  bis  mother 
and  sisters.  The  highest  oath  he  could  take  was  to  swear  in  the 
name  of  his  eldest  sister,  and  die  most  unmanlike  action  he  could 
be  guilty  of  was  to  lay  hands  upon  his  fiither's  daughter.  So  high 
was  the  moral  code  qIt  the  old  Bushmen  that  one  searches  in  vain  to 
find  words  in  their  language  which  will  express  immoral  thought  or 
describe  immoial  actions,  and  the  very  (act  that  in  some  of  their 
collected  folk  Cables  (such  as,  for  instance,  tlie  legends  of  Heitsi 
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Kabib)  such  words  as  "  xape»"  "  incest,"  and  others  occur  makes  k 
probable  that  these  tales  are  of  later  origin  or  have  been  con- 
taminatcd  by  newer  addittons  and  interpolationB.  One  finds,  on  the 
cootraiy»  that  they  possessed  woids  which  expressed  a  deg^  of 
noial  purity  which  a  European  cannot  veiy  well  pat  into  voids  is 
his  own  bmguage.  Hahn  ^  tells  a  ptetty  story  which  iHitttntes 
this  to  the  fiilL   He  had  occasion  when  discussing  dims  matteo 
with  an  old  Boshnum  to  refer  to  one  of  the  native  gttls,  snd  in 
speaking  of  her  he  incidentally  nientioned  that  he  thought  her  bat 
was  isa  (pretty).    The  old  man,  however,  disagreed,  and  rtivkirkedihat 
"  every  girl's  face  was  isa^  but  such  a  face  as  hers  wc  call  dHUiha,"- 1 
word  which  Hahn  attempts  to  translate  "  full  of  purity."'  One  has  only 
to  listen  to  a  Bushman,  to  hear  his  tales,  to  hear,  indeed,  his  mere 
comnients  on  things  in  general,  to  realise  how  deeply  his  heart  ^ 
stirred  by  sentiment  and  how  truly  he  has  a  poetical  concepuoo. 
In  his  language  one  finds  more  than  one  word  which  stinds 
for  "lore^*  for  "beauty,"  for  "purity*  "fidelity,"  "tnilb."  He 
spesks  of  "dying  for  love^"  "dyii«  like  a  devil,"  and  of  ''liiiiv 
like  a  stone,"  soulless,  without  being  influenced  by  the  envinxunait 
which  means  so  much  to  htm.   It  is,  therefore,  only  natural  Ait  bis 
ideas  concerning  death  and  the  life  hereafter  should  be  norepoetkal 
and  less  morbid  than  those  of  the  whites  with  ^\  hom  he  cameialD 
contact  ;  and  ihough  it  is  true  that  he  has  never  troubled  iiunseK  to 
think  very  deeply  on  the  question  of  immortality,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence his  conception^  of  life  are  tinged  with  a  sadness  which  to  a 
less  contented  and  happy  race  must  be  melancholy  in  the  extrerre, 
he  had  contrived  to  encrust  the  little  he  knows  about  the  unknown 
with  strikingly  poetical  fancies.   Death  to  the  Bushman  is  somt 
thmg  different  from  what  it  means  to  the  Boer.   The  hereafter  to 
the  former  means  here^  in  the  present  where  he  lives  and  works,  and 
perhaps  no  race  on  earth  believes  so  firmly  m  the  truth  which  lies 
enshrined  in  the  Benedictines'  warning : 

The  b el!  ye  fear,  the  heaven  yeiedc. 
Are  in  yourielTes  alway. 

The  resurrection,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  is  confined  W 
two  things,  the  rnoon  and  the  male  ostrich.  The  one  revives  pff- 
petually,  month  after  month,  shming  over  the  veld  in  a  bte  of 
silver  that  makes  the  rounded  karroo  nodules  dazzling  to  look  upon  I 

*  Theophflns  Hahn,  THUGcaam,   London.  1886.  ^  i 

*  I  have  not  attempted  to  give  the  signs  for  the  cerebral  aod  guCtaial 
thm  «ad  other  Bushnan  words  in  this  article. 
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—the  other  comes  to  life  again  when  its  tail  feathers  drop  into  a 
mnnliig  stieam  and  are  purged  of  the  blood  that  is  on  them.  All 
other  beings  die  outright,  for  all  other  things  have  sinned,  and  in 
the  Bushman  language  sin,  guilt,  and  wickedness  come  from  the 
same  root  as  death,  and  mean  "  that  which  makes  atonement  in 
death."  For  roan  there  is  only  death,  and  the  manner  of  that  death 
depends  on  the  measure  of  his  evil.  Atonement,  vendetta,  revenge 
or  "the  doing-in-retum  "  is  human  retribution  for  human  wrong- 
doingi  but  to  a  certain  extent  the  Khoi-khoi  believes  in  divine 
pmiisfament,  for  his  conception  of  a  divinity  is  as  clear  as  that  of 
a  ftttoie  life  for  himself  is  vague  and  undefined  Of  evil  and  evil 
spirits  he  has  a  very  definite  notion,  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
he  has  not  been  influenced  by  the  white  man's  "deviP  in  assigning 
certain  powers  to  his  evil  genii.  In  the  abstract  "Supreme  Man** 
(r.e.  God)  is  superior  to  all  else,  but  in  the  concrete  the  powers  of 
ghosts  and  evil  spirits,  fawnfeet,  and  jackal-coloured  beings  are  too 
tcirible  for  contemplation.  Therefore  to  propitiate  the  fawnfeet, 
which  are  literally  the  shades  of  those  who  liavc  died  a  devil's  death 
(old  people  who  have  perished  by  starvation),  the  baby's  little  finger 
is  cut  off  and  burned.  For  this  reason  also  the  mother  has  to  keep 
a  fire  burning  until  the  umbilical  cord  of  the  child  falls  off  and  the 
navel  heals,  and  the  sacrifice  will  be  useless  if  metal  touches  the 
flame  or  the  smell  of  meat  floats  over  it.  It  is  the  evil  spirit  that 
gives  presentiments  and  that  makes  one  shiver  all  over  when  some- 
thing bad  is  going  to  happen.  But  the  fawi-ifoot:  lias  no  [lov-er  to 
harm  hereafter.  His  work  is  purely  earthly,  and  consequently  the 
Khoi-khoi  sees  no  necessity  for  prayer.  The  natives,  however, 
have  never  given  a  very  dear  account  of  their  ideas  concerning 
^ritual  matters,  and  it  is  consequently  difficult  to  define  their 
superstitions  correctly,  the  more  so  as  the  missionaries,  animated 
no  doubt  by  the  purest  motives,  have  put  such  constructions  upon 
the  simplest  Bushman  rites  and  practices  that  one  cannot  get  any 
adequate  notion  of  what  the  natives  really  meant  My  own  talks  with 
Bushmen  have  convinced  me  that  they  have  no  doubts  regarding 
their  absolute  oblhnon,  but  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  their  bmgnage 
(which  made  it  neoessaiy  to  converse  in  Cape  Dutdi)  it  was  im- 
possible to  find  whether  they  had  arrived  at  any  such  philosophical 
theory  as  the  Buddhbtic  Nirvana.  Dr.  Hahn,  who  has  paid  consider- 
able attention  to  the  matter,  does  not  express  himsdf  definitely  upon 
the  pointy  but  what  he  has  coUeded  goes  to  show  that  though  the  Khd- 
khoi  has  a  belief  in  eteniity  (which  in  his  language  means  **tbat 
which  is  without  a  point  or  extremity  ")  he  has  no  fixed  faith  in  tm- 
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mortality  except  .is  regards  the  moon  and  thi  or-'rich.  He  has  various 
legends  to  explain  death.  I  can  well  remember  Outa  Saul,  a  Bushman 
himself,  though  possibly  not  of  the  pure  breed,  telling  meoue  vaiiatioo 
of  the  story  which  is  interesting  enough  to  repeat.  Outa  Saul  was  a 
little  man,  typically  Khoi-khoi  in  appearance,  who  herded  cattle  by 
day  and  smoked  much  dagga  (hemp)  in  the  evening,  and  wbovasnot 
above  Idling  the  "youiv  master  "sonietliing  of  his  past  life^  in  letam 
for  a  span  of  the  hard  Boer  tobacco  which  lay  in  the  <*6kl  mtftefi* 
store-rooms.  He  spoke  Btisbman  fluently,  but  for  the  reaaonalieidj 
stated  our  conversation  was  carried  on  in  the  Taal^  and  possibly  Hoot 
fore  his  variations  of  the  legend  might  have  been  influenced  by  whil 
he  had  heard  in  church,  for  now  and  then,  for  a  chaiige  as  he 
expressed  it,  Outa  Saul  attended  service  in  the  mission  church. 

"  Our  little  Lord  in  heaven,"  said  the  OuLi,  "  once  crated  (made) 
all  things,  you,  little  master,  me,  the  sheep,  and  the  white  pebbles 
under  the  tiger  krantz.  And  when  he  had  made  them  he  called  the 
gti(fu  (gecko)  and  said  to  him,  '  Little  geitjie,  go  and  tell  roaDtbat 
he  shall  not  die.'  And  little  geitjie  went,  but  loitered  oo  the  i^t 
taking  pleasure  in  catching  flies  and  eating  wasps'  honey  which  he 
found  in  the  boles  under  the  stones.  So  the  little  Lord  gier 
impatient  and  called  the  mountain  swallow  (beeeater,  MatH 
apiaster)  and  said  to  him,  *Go  you  now,  lit^  herg  swaaltViAwj 
to  man,  •«  You  shall  die."  •  And  the  mountain  swallow  flew  away  aid 
gave  his  message  first,  and  that  is  why  we  aii  mubt  die -you,  litik 
master,  and  I  and  my  sheep.    Goodness  ! " 

In  Kroalein's  MSS.  the  legend  is  as  follows:    "Once  upos 
a  time  the  moon  in  heaven  sent  an  insect  to  man  on  earth,  saying, 
*  Go  tell  man,  as  I  die  and  dying  live,  so  also  shall  ye  die,  and 
dying  live  again.'   The  insect  went  and  on  its  way  was  overtaken 
by  a  hare,  who  asked  it  what  it  was  going  to  do.   So  the  insect  said, 
<  I  am  sent  by  the  moon  to  tell  man  that  even  as  she  dies  and 
lives  again  so  also  shall  he  die  and  live  again.'  And  the  bare  iA 
'  I  am  of  fleeter  foot  Let  me  cany  the  message^  But  on  tbei^ 
he  forgot  the  message,  so  when  he  came  to  man  he  said,  'Moos 
says,  as  she  dies  and  dying  perishes,  so  also  shall  all  of  you  die,  an^ 
dying  come  wholly  to  an  end'   For  this  the  hare's  nose  was  split  by 
tlic  moon,  but  nevertheless  death  came  into  the  world."  hisibo 
the  variation  recounted  by  Alexander,  wiio  mentions  as  a  fact  that 
the  Khoi-khoing  may  not  eat  hares'  flesh  after  attaiouig  to  mw's 
estate.    Knudsen  also  tells  the  legend  similarly. 

Outa  Saul  had  many  other  legends  to  relate.  He  knew  of  the 
tale  of  the  angry  girl  who  threw  wood  ashes  into  the  sky  and  thsi 
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gave  origin  to  the  Milky  Way,  and  he  firmly  believed  that  some  of 
the  stars  were  men  who  had  been  transported  to  the  heavens  because 
a  girl  looked  at  them  in  anger.  He  knew  about  the  mantis,  who  v-as 
an  incarnate  evil  spirit,  although  he  was  not  quite  clear  as  to  whether 
the  insect  was  the  ghost  of  one  who  liad  died  a  devil's  death  or 
merely  possessed  an  evil  and  wicked  soul.  The  mantis  put  bad 
thoughts  in  the  side  of  one's  throat  where  one  could  feel  the 
throbbing  of  the  veins,  and  where,  according  to  Outa  Saul,  the  moral 
pieoeptor  some  people  call  conscience  dwelt.  ^Vhen  the  sky 
became  covered  with  cirrus  clouds,  Saul  knew  that  a  white  man  had 
died  or  was  about  to  die ;  and  when  one  asked  him  how  he  could 
tell,  he  invariably  replied,  *'  When  I  am  ghost  I  will  know.  Now 
I  cannot  telL''  He  knew  also  that  if  a  hen  attempted  to  crow,  it 
WIS  to  warn  her  owner  that  death  was  near  and  that  the  most 
merdliil  thing  her  master  could  do  was  to  wring  her  net^  Ha 
bdieved  in  the  stars  and  knew  them  by  name^  although  he  said  some 
of  them  were  the  eyes  of  dead  men  who  had  become  ghosts^  but  not 
fawnfee^  else  they  would  be  roaming  the  eardi,  doing  misdiief  and 
playing  dfin  tricks  with  his  sheep.  As  he  sat  over  his  dagga-pot— • 
litde  hole  scraped  in  the  hard  floor  of  his  hut  and  filled  with  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  leonotis,  which  he  smoked  through  a  reed— he 
never  liked  to  talk  on  diese  subjects.  Butoutside  on  the  open  veld, 
herding  his  cattle  and  leisurely  carving  devices  on  his  kerrie^  he 
became  much  more  communicative,  and  told  the  young  masters 
many  a  fairy  tale  and  many  a  myth  which  time  has  not  effaced  from 
my  mind.  Most  of  these  tales  were  interesting,  and  some  of  them 
have  been  taken  up  in  Mr.  Kronlein's  collection.  Of  those  several 
show  very  well  that  the  authors  liad  imagination  and  some  poetical 
genius,  and  most  of  them  express  simple  home  truths  in  simple 
language.  For  instance,  there  is  the  story  of  "The  Lion  who  would 
not  listen  to  his  Mother,"  which  is  admirahly  adapted  to  be  taken  up 
in  a  new  anthology  of  moral  tales,  were  it  only  for  the  lion  mother's 
lament  with  which  it  concludes : 

My  son,  oh  my  son,  did  I  not  tcli  ihee 
Bemre  of  the  one  who  has  pincfaiiig  WM{ioiis  ? 
Of  bin  with  the  white  dogi, 

Of  him  who  walks  qnite  strai^^ 

Who  has  sharp  spears  and  envenomed  aiMNn. 

Oh,  strong  son  of  the  short  eared  ooCf 
Thou  yellow  child  of  the  iion  tail. 
Son  of  her  who  eats  desh, 
Of  bcr  who  diiaki  pit  water, 

my  didn  dMm  aot  hearken  to  what  thy  Bother  had  toM  thee? 
CCXCIV*    MOb  SO7O.  Q  Q 
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Another  tale  is  thil  oC  the  hyena  whose  duldien  damour  tor 
Ibod  and  the  notfier  ]pdp8  It  tfieiit : 

The  fire  threatens, 
G«M  tfareateo. 

Yet  ye  seek  food  from  roe,  my  duldfcn* 
Do  I  get  anythiiy  cMilj? 

a  son^  which  probably  giv^  expression  to  the  feeling  irtuA  ib 

author  had  in  the  old  times  when  Bushmen  hunts  were  a  species  of 
sport  111  which  white  man  an  well  as  black  took  keen  delight,  and 
when  the  struggle  for  existence  on  the  veld  was  £u  stronger  than  it 
is  to-day. 

All  th^  folk-tales  of  the  Bushmen,  eq^ecialiy  those  which  con- 
cern death  or  dyiogt  abound  in  picturesque  descriptions  and  is 
finely  turned  fduases.   The  lion,  for  example,  died,  *'and  his  eyes 
were  broken  like  a  wind  tgg  that  is  parched  by  the  son,"  and  Heita 
Kabib  In  his  struggle  with     Evil  One  *' breathed  like  the  osnfsvil 
when  it  shovels  op  eartfa."  The  star  Achenar  is  "God*k  diggtag- 
stick."  Alpha,  Beta,  and  Gamma  Cracis  are  the  diree  lions  which  had 
been  slain  by  the  elephant   Orion's  belt  becomes  the  three  tortdse^ 
who  have,  however,  no  special  history  of  their  own,  and  a  man  diescf 
starvation  "like  one  who  has  eaten  pigflower  root ihe  pigflo^cr, 
or  Varkhlom^  bemg  the  common  arum  i^Rtchardia  afrUan.i^  R.B.), 
the  root  of  which  when  eaten  produces  an  insufferable  feeling  cf 
strangulation  owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membauie  of  the 
fiaices  which  it  provokes.    Soutlu^,  in  his  "  Commonplace  Book, 
queries  if  the  phrase  "bitterness  of  death"  is  derived  from  the 
Talmudic  legend  of  the  anigel  of  death  dropping  three  drops  of 
into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  man ;  but  the  veld-dwettif^  Bodasen 
use  the  same  ejqnession  or  a  variation  of  it  when  thqr  say^  **De>ih 
is  like  j]|ffamiV  ^  peculiarly  bitter  astringent  beny  (hat  gra«> 
on  the  vdd. 

It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  gi\e  in  detail  the  many 
smaller  superstitions  of  the  Bushmen,  or  to  remark  at  length  upon 
the  curious  practices  which  obtain  amongst  them  with  regard  to  the 
burying  of  the  dead.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  interest 
which  lies  in  the  study  of  Bushman  folklore  in  general  andtb^ 
deathlore  of  the  veld  in  particular.  Philok^ts  have  tried  to 
explain  the  fables  of  the  veld  by  syntactical  reasons,  by  supposing 
that  the  Khoi-khoi  Unguage  is  essentially  ses-denotinig^  and  tbit 
oooseqnently  the  natwes  have  endeavoured  to  ascribe  virtues  which 
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they  themselves  possess  to  inanimate  things.    But  it  is  by  no  means 
an  established  and  accepted  fact  that  the  language  is  sex-denoting, 
at  least  in  the  sense  that  Aryan  or  Semitic  languages  are,  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  the  language,  as  well  as  the  fables,  which 
are  merely  the  interpretation  into  language  of  the  influences  of 
external  objects  upon  the  minds  of  the  natives,  was  moulded  -by  the 
conditions  of  life  and  by  the  enviroiimeiit  of  the  Khoi-khoi.  No 
one  who  has  Uved  on  the  veld  and  eiperienced  the  fasdnatioii 
which  mevitably  comes  with  long  assoctatioa  with  its  sumnindings 
can  have  doubted  that  it  must  have  an  tninence  upon  the  minds 
of  those  who  live  upon  it^  and  the  more  refined,  the  more  sensi' 
live  its  dwellers  are,  the  more  susceptible  will  they  be  to  that 
influence.   The  Boer,  stolid  and  practical,  and  fortified  by  his 
religion,  which  has  rid  him  of  much  of  the  faculty  for  seeing 
beauty  in  things  which  are  not  religious,  has  remained  proof  to  a 
certain  extent  against  that  influence  ;  but  even  amongst  the  Boers 
one  meets  with  instances  where  the  glamour  and  magic  of  veld 
environment  are  not  unappreciated.    In  the  case  of  the  Hottentot, 
who  had  neither  a  very  fixed  idea  of  a  life  hereafter  nor  an  adequate 
conception  of  mine  and  thine  as  far  as  his  relations  with  the  white 
man  were  concerned,  but  who  was  highly  impressionable  to  outside 
influences  and  endowed  with  a  by  no  means  rudimentary  artistic 
sense  which  made  him  conscious  of  the  beauties  which  he  saw 
around  him,  centuries  of  veld  life  were  bound  to  leave  their  mark 
not  only  upon  his  language  but  equally  upon  his  faiths,  his  super- 
stilions,  and  his  beliefs.    One  need  not  gu  into  philological  abstrac- 
tions to  account  for  the  modifications  which  this  influence  has 
tended  to  bring  about.    One  need  not  go  into  the  debatcable 
question  of  the  origin  of  the  race.    The  facts  are  there.    I'he  liii^hly 
developed  literary  activity,  the  mural  paintmgs  and  clay-washed 
frescoes,  and  the  fables  and  legends  which  one  hears  everywhere 
and  which  only  need  a  student's  energy  and  an  enthusiast's  pains- 
takii^gnesB  to  collect,  all  these  ofier  suflkient  material  to  enable  one 
to  say  that  the  vdd,  by  itself,  did  influence  the  men  who  dwelt 
on  it,  and  that  it  did  tend  to  modify  their  concqitions  on  great 
questions  which  have  always  engaged  the  attention  of  every  race. 
White  man  and  black  man,  living  side  by  side^  came  under  that 
influence.   It  reacted  upon  them,  not  similarly,  for  their  natures 
were  different,  and  the  one  had  education  and  the  knowledge  of 
centuries  of  philosophical  research  to  help  him,  while  the  other  stood 
alone,  with  his  bow  and  his  arrow  and  his  dog,  to  try  to  find  out 
for  him^  how  much  the  arid  karroo,  with  its  deep  fissures  and 
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alopiqg  mooiidsi  coddtcadihimof  clai^yOfdeat^ 
liadfter.  Kicfa  wiflumoBd  the  odier«  bol  bf  tii6  time  Uift  vfaiit 
uui  hid  fidfeo  under  liic  ^pefl  of  diektiioo^cifilintiODinsiliBid^ 
sDftorfcoDf  fiftd  ^bc  oewtr  mBpttictt  vcce  distDifaii^  libs  qIbi 
•ocnilyof  ipcid  Sfib  The  Boer  1im>  tlierefoce^  never  leallf  had  a 
chance  of  learning  from  his  environment  anything  more  than  to 
make  ii  !css  arid  and  more  fertile ;  and  as  he  stood  on  a  pedestal 
and  read  his  Bible  and  went  to  the  quarterly  A'otVi/f^art/,  he  debpi^ed 
ibe  poor  Khoi-koi,  still  be:n  upon  '*  idol  worship  and  fetish  adora- 
tion "  (a  gross  libel,  by  the  way,  upon  the  Bushman),  forgetting 
that  the  latter  had  dctelopcd  a  higher  moral  code  and  a  rdigion 
which,  akhou^  it  not  be  is  philosophic  as  the  white  maD's» 
mm  utiudidm  Mlwtooqi  to  iti  bdieter,  and  that  be  bad 
deicfeped  all  thi^  not  from  what  the  past  hid  tangbt  him,  bat  from 
his  daily  hfe  on  the  veld  and  firom  the  veld  itsdL 

C  LOUIS  LEIPOLDT. 
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BIRD-SONGS,   BIRD-MATING,  AND 

OTHER  MATING. 

L 

I HAVE  recently  been  reviving  my  impressions  of  the  arguments 
of  Mr.  Darwin  and  his  disciples  on  what  they  call  "sexual 
selection."  A  great  man  hits  on  an  idea  which  he  announces 
tentatively,  and  very  soon  scores  of  disciples  are  dogmatising  on  it. 
It  is  ver>'  much  the  same  here  as  Mr.  G.  H,  Lewes  said  it  was  with 
physiological  experiments.  A  great  man  hits  on  something  new,  and 
indicates  proof  by  experiment,  and  immediately  thousands  on 
thousands  all  over  the  world  aie  active  to  repeat  the  experiment 
uselessly  and  sometimes  even  crudly.  Mr.  Darwin  did  not  dogma- 
tise^ he  suggested  possibilities;  and  especially  true  was  this  in 
tcfatd  to  the  point  we  have  now  in  hand  Wdl  for  him  that  he  did 
not  dogmatise ;  for  the  theoiy  will  not  hold  absolutely  in  any  on# 
particukr  fidd  But  see  how  for  they  have  gone  Dr.  Westermarde 
thinks  he  has  proved  that  all  ornaments  and  tattooings  on  savage 
men  and  women  have  but  one  aim,  to  "aid  them  in  courting 
successfully  and  being  courted,"  like  the  fuller  colouring,  it  is 
assumed,  on  animals  at  mating  time.  But  even  there  the  rule  has 
many  exceptions,  for,  in  some  cases,  where  the  cock  sits  on  the  nest 
as  well  as  the  hen,  the  hen  is  ihe  more  brilliantly  coloured  All  other 
aims  or  purposes,  religious  or  directed  to  secure  tribal  unity  and 
solidarity,  are  but  seoondaty  and  subordinate,  and  this  notwith* 
standing  that  with  some  tribes  the  women  are  tattooed  but  not  the 
men,  in  others  Ae  men  but  not  the  women ;  while  some  tribes,  agpdn, 
paint  or  make  cicatrices  on  or  tattoo  children  only  a  few  days  oldt 
and  these  very  children,  as  among  the  Aitsttalians— as  Sir  Geoige 
Grey  tells— are  betrothed  as  mere  childien  and  have  no  sort  of  free- 
dom in  the  bestowal  of  their  affections  or  in  disposing  of  themselves 
in  any  way.  There  is  left  no  room  for  courtship  in  our  sense  of  it. 
Tattooing  there  seems  rather  thrown  away,  on  Westermarck's  idea 
of  it  Then  there  are  many  tribes  which  tattoo  the  women  only 
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after  mairiage^  or  pnrtially  tattoo  them  after  raaniage^  this  post- 
marital  tattooing  standing  to  them  as  the  wedding-ring  does  to  us  ; 
and  surely,  though  in  very  exceptional  cases  the  wedding -ring  may 
he  used  ill,  he  would  be  a  very,  very  strange  rea?;oner  who  would 
argue  that  its  primary  purpose  was  to  attract  the  miscellaneous 
regards  of  the  other  sex.  In  at  least  one  case  the  name  or  sign  oi 
the  dead  hush  m  l  is  tnttooed  on  the  widow's  tongue — what  do  the 
Westermarckians  say  to  that  ?  Is  thai,  even  among  "  savage  "  men, 
a  marking  likely  to  attract  the  miscellaneous  regards  of  the  males  ? 

The  subject  is  of  more  importance,  both  from  the  natural-history 
pouu  of  view  and  from  that  of  human  development,  than  it  might  at 
first  sight  seem,  for  the  whole  theory  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the 
analogy  between  men  and  animiils  is  complete ;  that  as  the  animals 
pat  on,  through  the  action  of  involuntafy  laws,  gay  colours  at  the 
mating  ttme^  so  do  eariy  or  savage  nen^  in  a  half4nvoluntary  and 
ineviuhle  way,  put  on  omanents  for  the  aelftame  purpose.  Mr. 
Buwioy  cauttotts  as  he  was  in  aome  wayi^  reasoned  himself  into 
•ome  wy  ttiange  positions ;  one,  for  extmpte^  was  that  manfa 
whole  mental  or  moial  nature  had  been  developed  fiom  animal 
nature,  and  that  if  he  were  onoe  again  thrown  into  certain  drcooi* 
atanoea  he  would  fidl  back  on  the  mere  animal  plane;  a  theory 
Mr*  Grant  Allan  omm^  at  iUnstrating  in  many  stories.  One  point 
they  aU  lose  sight  ol  It  is  very  curious  indeed  that  neither 
Mr.  Darwin  nor  any  of  the  very  ingenious  illustrators  of  his  doctrine 
has^  ao  fiu'  as  I  am  aware,  pointed  out,  not  to  speak  of  having  dealt 
so  &r  with,  the  modifying  elements  that  must  step  Into  human  life^ 
however  dark  or  savage,  by  the  very  act  that  human  beings  not  only 
like  animals  beget,  but  form  families— families  and  tribes  following 
in  a  sense  that  no  animals  ever  fuim.  Early  man's  greatest  delight 
as  well  as  his  greatest  terror  circled  round  this.  Before  that  he  was, 
it  may  be,  in  so  far  like  the  brute,  concerned  only  with  the  serious 
business  of  getting  food  and  shelter  and  protming  himself  against 
wild  beasts  ;  with  the  advent  of  progeny  all  is  changed.  He  becomes 
at  one  step  a  rude  thinker;  and  he  becomes  distinctively  a  rude 
thinker  because  now  he  differs  from  all  known  animals  in  having 
laid  hold  on  a  crude  altruism  which  remains  with  him. 

This  is  a  consideration  well  worth  being  taken  into  account  in 
association  with  or  in  addition  to  the  suggestive  statement  of  Dr.  A- 
Russd  Wallace^  which  may  wdl  give  pause  to  Darwinian  thought  in 
certain  diiections :  "  The  assumption  that  varieties  occurring  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  in  all  respects  analogous  to^  or  even  identical 
with,  those  of  domestic  animals,  and  are  governed  by  the  same  bms 
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as  regards  their  permanence  and  further  variation,  is  altogether 
false,"  and  in  support  of  this  I  must  add  that  the  illustrations  Dr. 
Wallace  gives  of  the  way  in  which  the  increase  or  even  the  existence 
of  a  variety  is  afiected  by  the  risks  of  want  of  food  or  scarcity  of 
food  aie  wholfy  convincing^  and  Uus^  taken  in  connection  widi  the 
further  statement  of  Ih;  Wallace  to  tfie  effect  that  "man  as  we 
now  bdiold  him  b  different  from  the  animals  in  that  he  is  social  and 
sympathetic :  in  the  rudest  tribes  the  sick  are  assisted  at  least  with 
food  j  less  robust  health  and  vigour  than  the  average  docs  not  entail 
death  ;  and  neither  docs  the  want  of  perfect  limbs  or  other  organs 
produee  the  same  effects  as  among  animals,"  is  conclusive — the  facts 
pointing  exactly  in  the  same  direction  as  we  specially  wish  to  go. 

II. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  thiiigs  about  animals,  indeed,  is  that, 
with  few  esGceptions,  the  moment  the  time  of  nurUne— dttring  which 
so  much  self-denial  and  braveiy  in  defence  of  the  helpless  young  was 
shown — ^is  over,  the  brood  or  litter  is  not  only  cast  adrift,  not  recog- 
nised as  theirs  by  the  parents  any  more,  but  forgotten  so  utterly  that 
they  will,  if  met  with,  not  seldom  be  cruelly  driven  off  and  dealt  with 
as  enemies.^  It  is  not  so  with  man,  and  this  fact  introduces  elements 
distinctive  of  human  society  and  development,  never  found  among 
the  animals,  or  even  the  most  remote  hint  of  it.  This  idea  seems  to 
have  made  a  great  impression  on  White  of  Selborne,  who  thus  writes, 
and  in  so  touching  a  manner  that  I  must  b^  leave  to  quote  the 
whole  passage^  for  which,  I  am  sure^  most  of  my  readers  will  thank 
me. 

**The  mora  I  reflect  on  the  vtfipyii  of  animals,  the  more  I  am 
astonished  at  its  effects.  Nor  is  the  violence  of  the  affection  more 
wonderful  than  the  shortness  of  its  duration.  Thus  every  hen  is, 
in  her  turn,  the  viiago  of  the  yard,  in  proporticm  to  the  helplessness 

*  One  of  the  escqMions  noted,  abovo  ssMNig  birds  is  the  bouitllbl  little  gold* 
Cfest,  whidi  builds  so  umqtie  s  beng-nest  mt  the  veiy  tip  of  pine  or  cedar  bnnclu 
It  keeps  the  young  ones  ell  together  irith  it  en  femiUt  as  long  as  it  can,  tUl  next 

spring  in  some  cases ;  and  a  very  pretty  sight  it  is  to  see  and  watch  them  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  mnch  petted  robin  redbreast  is  one  of  the  most  cruel  of 
parenls,  tnercilcssly  dnving  off  the  young  ones  on  being  able  to  feed  themse  lves 
from  the  nursing  proimd,  nnd  <K)mctimes,  it  is  a  fact,  the  young  ones  are  killed  by 
the  parents  in  this  struggle,  or  one  or  other  of  the  parents  by  the  young  onw. 

Hkmii^  the  goldercsts  of  our  islands  are  usually  residents,  we  have  vast 
srigfstioiis  lioai  the  colder  noith  in  winter,  precisely  as  vrfth  the  MarUng,  6<ld- 
fue,  and  some  other  hhds. 
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of  Iitr  brood,  and  will  fly  in  the  face  of  a  dog  or  a  sow  in  defence  of 
those  chickens  which  in  a  few  weeks  iki  wiil drive  b^orc  her  and 
jntm  her  in  relentless  cruelty. 

"  This  affectioii  sublimes  the  passions,  quickens  the  invenUoo, 
and  sharpens  the  sagacity  of  the  brute  creation.  Thus  a  hen  just 
become  a  molhar  is  no  longer  that  placid  bird  she  used  to  be,  but, 
with  featbeis  standing  on  end,  wingy  hoveriqg^  and  ducking  note^ 
she  nins  about  like  one  possessed 

**The  fly-catdier  of  die  Zaokg^  (the  Sta/anota  of  Ray)  Mds 
every  year  in  the  vines  that  grow  on  the  walls  of  my  bouse.  A  piir 
of  tfaoe  little  birds  had  one  year  inadvertently  phuxd  their  neitoQ 
a  naked  bough,  perhaps  in  a  shady  ttnie^  not  being  awaie  of  the 
inconvenience  that  would  follow.  But  a  hot  season  coming  on 
before  tlic  broad  was  half  fledged,  ihc  reflection  from  the  wall  became 
insuppuiublc,  and  must  inevitably  have  destroyed  the  tender  young 
had  not  aflTection  suggested  an  expedient  and  prompted  the  parent 
birds  to  hover  over  the  nest  all  the  hotter  hours,  while  wifli  wings 
expanded  and  mouths  gasping  for  breath,  they  screeutxi  off  the  heat 
Ironi  their  suffering  offspring. 

"A  further  instance  I  once  saw  of  notable  sagacity  in  a  willow- 
wren  which  had  built  in  a  bank  in  my  fields.  This  bird  a  friend 
and  myself  had  obs^ved  as  she  sat  in  her  nest,  but  weie  particulaiiy 
careful  not  to  distuib  her,  though  we  saw  she  eyed  us  with  eooie 
degree  of  jealousy.  Some  days  after  as  we  passed  that  way  we  vae 
desirous  of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on,  but  no  nest  coald 
be  found  till  I  happened  to  take  a  huge  bundle  of  long  green  mos% 
as  it  were  carelessly  thrown  over  the  nest^  in  order  to  dodlgethe  eye 
of  any  impertinent  intruder." 

Tile  chaftinch  wiil  someLinies  do  the  same  thing,  weaving  the 
most  elaborately  careless  screen  eyes  ever  saw  over  or  in  front  of  the 
nest  if  observed  or  if  the  situation  turns  out  more  exposed  than  was 
expected  ;  and  all  this  without  any  hope  or  expcctaiion  of  reward  m 
lifelong  recogmtion  which  man  has  joys  in.  There  is  this  "great 
gulf  fixed"  between  man  and  the  lower  animals  which  must,  when 
dosely  looked  into^  invalidate  much  of  the  theorising  which  would 
lab  dump  them  up  together  under  a  kw  of  seaual  selectioa  or 
other  such  law. 

III. 

Alennder  Smith  in  his  **Lile  Drama**  has  a  fine  image: 

As  IBMiC  li  Id  BMldlfalg 

So  MQg  is  to  banaaily. 
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Love-songs  are  often  fine  inarching  songs,  as  witness  ''The  girl  I 
teft  behind  me.**  The  analogy  with  the  songs  of  birds  and  fighting 
is  euct  Their  love-song  not  sddom  is  their  war-song^  only  sung  in 
a  father  higher  or  sharper  key.  They  will  sing  when  fighting,  but 
invariably  there  is  thb  touch  of  shrillness.  Linnets  in  pairing  rime 
sometimes  fight  as  sparrows  do^  and  will  sing  when  fighting,  only 
then  the  recurrent  U-a^  U-a  in  their  song  b  in  especial  much 
bharper. 

I  insert  here  a  scrap  from  an  article  of  Ivlr.  WitchcU  in  KnoW' 
kdge,  witli  which  I  agree,  only  emphasising  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
think  Mr.  WitcheU  sufi&ciently  estimates  the  general  shrillness  in 

tone  then. 

**  If  a  singing  robin  be  watched,  and  especially  in  autumn,  he  will 
be  seen  to  attack  any  other  singing  robin  which  may  be  near ;  yet 
the  birds  will  be  singing  all  the  while,  and  their  songs  will  belike  the 
oidinaiy  songs  of  the  species,  though  a  trifle  sharper  in  tone.  The 
music  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  the  animosity  of  the  birds. 
The  hedge-sparrow  twitters  in  quite  a  subdued  tone  when  fighting ; 
yet  it  nevertheless  seems  to  be  singing.  The  willow-wren  sings  its 
ordinat}'  song  when  about  to  attack  a  rival  The  chifichafi,  however, 
does  not  employ  his  cheerful  strain  on  the  like  oocari<m.  The 
nightingale  is  somewhat  pugnacious,  and  I  have  seveial  times  seen 
two  fighting  (I  once  saw  three),  but  no  song  notes  were  then  given.** 

Mr.  Hudson  in  liis  most  interesting  book,  "The  Naturalist  in 
La  Plata,"  has  a  moi>t  able  and  suggestive  cliapter  entitled  "  Music 
and  Danciiig  in  Nature."  There  he  certainly  gives  no  sanction  to 
the  idea  that  birds'  songs  or  that  even  birds'  dancings  and  social  cele- 
brations are  in  any  way  special  to  periods  of  love  and  sexual  selection, 
finding  instances,  full  and  many,  of  such  ebullitions  of  gladness  even 
after  pairing ;  and  he  cites,  as  well  he  may,  as  illustrative  here,  and 
as  completely  refuting  the  notion  of  such  performances  having  for 
end  only  sexual  selection,  the  case  of  the  spur-winged  lapwing,  which 
indulges  in  a  moat  remarkable  triple  danca  '*Two  birds  already 
mated,"  he  tells^  call  in  a  third  to  complete  the  set*'  Her^  in 
rega>d  to  none  of  the  three  can  the  sexual  selection  theory  at  all 
apply.  lie  es  illustrations^  by  fine  engmvings,  of  the  dance  of  the 
Ypecaha  rails,  of  the  wmg  display  of  jacanas  showing  effiectually  the 
arrangement  of  "  grouped  wings,**  and  also  cites  the  proceedings  of 
the  scissor  tail  tyrant  bird  and  the  woodhewers  (or  DendrocohpHda), 
His  definite  results  may  be  thus  summed  up,  tliat  "when  courtship 
begins  it  increases  the  beauty  and  vigour  of  the  performances,  but  it 
does  not  originate  them."   Some  exceptional  cases  there  are  as  to 
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song  indeed ;  "some  birds  that  arc  good  melodists  slnjr  in  a  feeble, 
disjointed  manner  during  courtship/'  this  bciii;'  trne  oi  one  of  the 
mocking  birds  of  I ^  Plata,  not  to  name  others.  He  also  remarks 
very  aptly  that  some  of  the  male  migrant  birds  on  recovering  (rom 
tiie  effects  of  a  long  journey  after  anrml  burrt  out  tntogM  strains  of 
•oog  (and  very  Dotioeably  is  this  the  case,  as  «e  have  oanehres  OfB 
«Dd  over  «8Mnob«eived»  with  tlieeailiett  to  ret^  of  our  mignnti^ 
the  daintf  bmro  little  cfaiffchaffX  and  this  days  before  die  fenula 
•ntvo  in  our  oountij* 

Bfr.  Hudson^  condusion  is  dm  bhds  sie  sidiieet  to  mmt 
Iskable  periodictl  fits  of  gladness—the  cause  of  dndog&c  Be 
tells  us  he  has  stood  watching  a  flock  of  plovers  feeding,  when  sod< 
denly  one  of  thcni  would  run  and  playfully  pretend  to  peck  some  €f 
the  others,  and  that  then  the  whole  group  would  give  iherosclves  up 
to  the  most  uncontrollable  fun,  runnmir  wildly  about  pretending  U> 
peck  and  chase  each  (>thcr  round  and  round,  and  so  on.* 

'I'hat  '.vas  certninly  the  case  with  n^y  canaries.  Suddenly  ooe 
would  be  seized  with  the  desire  to  have  some  fun,  and  would  peck  at 
the  tail  or  toes  of  another,  then  fly  round  the  room,  the  pecked  one 
following,  while  another  one  or  two  followed,  and  so  on,  agsun  aod 
again.  The  more  cautious  linnetSi  wondering  and  observuit^  vwl'l 
sit  as  if  questioning  each  other,  and  then,  oveicome  by  the  oian- 
ment,  would  join  it  in  shorter  dides;  and  then  the  csnsiies  wwld 
aettle^  and  in  their  turn  look  as  though  questioning  and  wooderingi 
as  though  they  said,  *'What  have  you  little  daikies  got  to  do  nthit? 
The  game  tsnt  yours^  only  ours ;  so  pray  keep  out  of  it  or  nuke  a 
little  game  all  by  youisdves;" 

IV. 

The  followers  of  Darwin  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  it^om 
that  the  whole  aiia,  purpose^  and  motive  of  birds'  songs  isse«ri 
selection.    This  is  almost  funny  to  one  who  has  studied  birds,  ther 
ways  and  songs.    Who  that  has  listened  to  the  sweet,  sweet  dropping 
song  of  the  robin  in  October  or  even  in  November  could  su- ici'^^ 
to  this?    Who  that  has  ever  heard  a  lark  in  January,  while  yet  the 
snow  lay  in  patches  on  the  ground,  rising,  circling,  and  sending  out 
his  piercing  notes,  could  credit  this  ?  Who  that  has  paused  in  bis 
walk  in  December  to  listen,  rapt  and  gtateful,  to  the  mellow  song  of 
the  thrush— made  mellower  almost  as  it  oomea  through  the  dear 
frosty  air— could  agree  with  this?  Who  that  has  sat  in  bisgudco 
and  heard  the  diaffinch,  during  somegmdous  sun^gfint  in  the  viniv 

*  Pp.  a75-3^ 
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•fteniooiiy  pouring  forUi  hit  pletttiH  lay,  ooold  with  patfence  listen  to 
the  sdentific  speculator  heapuig  np  his  one-sided  aignments  to  prove 
this?  Who  ooold  credit  this  Uiat  has  been  enchanted  by  the  sweet 
soft  song  of  the  little  dipper,  as  the  late  Duke  of  Aigyllhad  been  (see 
**  The  Unity  of  Nature,"  p.  81),  discoursed  in  mid-winter  from  the 
btone,  rimmed  with  ice,  in  the  centre  of  the  stream,  and  when  the  air 
is  clear,  keen,  and  frosty  ?  And  who  that  in  a  mild,  fresh,  frostless 
day  of  December,  when  a  south-west  wind  becomes  balmy,  has  sat 
and  enjoyed  the  liquid,  soft,  gracious  song  of  the  wren,  could  agree 
to  this?  The  songs  of  our  native  birds,  not  a  few  of  them,  in  and 
even  after  autumn,  when  they  have  successfully  passed  through  their 
moult,  are  less  strong,  varied,  vibrant,  and  penetrating,  but  are  cer- 
tainly soiker^  sweeter,  moie  insinuating  and  mdlow  than  even  in  the 
gyring. 

A  well*known  writer  in  the  ConMi^  when  describing  "My 
Pool,'*  takes  occasion  to  celebrate  the  rich  chorus  of  song  with  which 
he  is  treated  in  his  visits  there  in  mid-winter : — 

A  quiet  winter  afternoon  just  befoie  Christmas.  We  are  enjoy- 
ing that  ^daifc,  still,  dry,  warm  weather'  occasionally  happening  in 
the  winter  months,  about  which  Gilbert  White  wrote  in  verse.  There 
is  a  great  charm  in  it.  A  charm  in  the  short  winter  afternoon,  with 
soft  grey  sky  and  mild  atmosphere;  in  the  yellow  of  the  damp  grass 
and  the  sweet  smell  of  the  fallen  and  decaying  leaves.  The  song 
thrushes  are  singing  again  now,  morning  and  evening,  not  quite  so 
full  and  gladsome  a  song  as  that  of  spring,  but  a  quiet,  hopeful 
melody,  reminding  one  of  that  season  to  which  earth  and  nature  will 
surdy  wake.  The  robin's  winter  soqg  is  heard  in  all  directions,  and 
we  have,  too,  occasionally,  the  sweet  wild  strains  of  the  misdetoe 
thrush  I  the  hurried  so^g  also  of  the  wren ;  the  modest  but  cheery 
rippluig  notes  of  the  hedge-sparrow ;  and  the  chatter  and  whistling  of 
the  starlings  though  these  three  sing  more  in  the  morning.  Truly 
the  winter  choir  is  a  IuH  one^  as  sweety  if  not  so  rich,  as  that  of 
May." 

Father  Genud  has  most  discriminatingly  said,  with  precisely  the 
same  drift : — 

"  Brilliancy  of  colour  sometimes  manifests  itself  at  a  season  when 
the  selective  preference  of  a  mate  cannot  account  for  its  genesis. 
The  Redpoll,  for  instance,  in  spring,  has  but  a  faint  tinge  of  crimson 
on  its  forehead,  which  develops  into  richer  tints  as  the  season 
advances  to  the  time  of  the  great  moult  which  follows,  being  then  at 
its  best  when  the  breeding  season  is  done.  A  phenomenon  of  similar 
import  is  presented  by  the  autumn  soiig  of  the  robin  which  cannot 
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be  accooDtod  for,  like  iprinig  melodiei^  faj  the  edftntvge  ivbich  it 
gira  the  ringer  in  eecuring  t  partner.*  ^ 

Mr.  Witerton  has  Uieie  wise  and  widl*weighed  worda : — 
**  We  are  inibnned  that  incobatiott  is  the  main  indnoenient  to 
mdody  in  the  leathered  tribCi  In  disproof  of  this  we  hate  only  to 
step  out  after  sunrise  into  the  tOROtrnding  evergreens,  and  there  «e 
are  sore  to  hear  etdier  the  wren,  the  hedge-sparrow,  or  the  robin  in 
fine  song,  although  not  a  smgk  twjg  has  been  hudor  a  piece  of  moss 
produced  in  lurtherance  of  a  nest  wherein  to  raise  their  futore  young. 
Certainly,  in  this  case,  neither  love  nor  warmth  could  have  had  any 
iiand  in  tuning  the  winter  lyre  of  these  little  sons  of  Orpheus," • 

And  further  yet,  what  of  some  of  our  sweetest  throated  migrants 
whose  n<)t(.  is  heard  in  our  woods  and  by  our  streams  before  the 
fcnulcs  appear?  On  the  principles  of  the  Darwinians  they  act  a 
very  foolish  part  m  singing  so  ^\  hen  there  are  none  of  the  other  sex 
to  hear  them.  Perhaps  they  would  urge  "practising*';  but,  most 
unfortunately  for  them,  these  are  just  the  very  rases  where  tliey  do 
not  need  to  practise,  and  are  "  wastinp;  their  sweetness  on  the  desert 
air  " — in  some  cases  the  song  is  just  as  perfect  at  the  first  start  as 
at  the  close  of  the  season.  Who  that  has  kept  cage-birds,  that, 
save  for  the  moulting  time,  sing  many  of  them  through  the  whole 
year,  though  th^  are  solitary  (and  all  the  better  if  solitary  with 
some)  and  have  no  view  of  females  whatever,  could  go  with  this  ? 
What  explanation  can  on  their  principle  be  given  that  certain 
cage-bird%  aome  canaries,  but  also  certain  wild  birds  tamed,  rsd^ 
breasts  for  one  dass,  will  sing  and  siqg  lustily  ao  long  as  there  is 
bi%hc  light  beside  them  ?  Some  keqieis  of  pubUo-houses  know  this 
so  well  that  they  are  fond  of  certain  cage^birds^  which  give  their 
song  even  up  to  dosing  time— the  song^  that  isi  to  the  wine,  beer, 
&c  of  their  customers  so  that  they  have  ni^t  as  well  as  day 
music  ifeven  they  do  not  employ  a  band  1  Knowing  that  that  genuine 
bird-lover  and  careful  and  dose  observer,  Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler,  of 
Oxford,  had  expressed  himself  to  fellow-ornithologists  to  this  effect, 
I  turned  to  his  latest  book,  "Summer  Studies  in  Bird-life,"  and 
found  that  he  was  wholly  at  one  with  me  in  this  matter.  So  decided, 
yet  so  guarded  and  determined  to  press  no  point  too  far,  is  he  that 
his  philosophic  sentences  may  steady  and  give  weight  to  mine 
on  this  pomt.  Here  are  his  mosl  persuasive  passages  on  the 
question : — 

"  It  is,  indeed,  almost  impossible  for  anyone  who  lives  all  the 

'  Sckfue  and  Scientists »  p.  98. 

'  Eu^jtt  m  NtUurai  Histtiy$  tceood  icrieii  p.  9|» 
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jear  round  among  birds  to  accsept  this  theofy  as  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  song^  as  it  is  now  used  by  many  species ;  and  I  should 
doubt  whether  it  supplies  us  even  with  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 

primeval  origin  of  song.   With  all  my  reverence  for  the  great 

naturalist,  I  can  hardly  persuade  myself  that  his  view  is  iierc  entii  cly 
in  keeping  with  the  general  tenor  of  animal  life,  of  which  the  force 
and  spontaneity  and  enjoyment  are  surely  not  all  derived  from  one 
set  of  emotions.  Persistence  in  singing  long  after  the  breeding  season 
is  noticeable  in  some  birds,  and  is  especially  well  known  in  the  case 

* 

of  the  robin,  the  common  wren,  the  thrush,  the  hedge-sparrow,  the 
'  chaffinch,  the  great  tit ;  and  a  near  relation  of  the  yeUowhammer, 
the  com-buntiqg,  will  also  sing  the  greater  part  of  the  year— the  fiist 
'    three  in  evety  month  from  January  to  December." 

With  th«e  birds^  indeed,  silence  is  only  observed  during 
the  seveie  stages  of  the  moult  in  July  and  early  August  And 
Mr,  Waxde  Fowler  wdl  cekbrales  the  autumn  song  of  these 

'*That  autuoui  song  is  to  me  always  peculiarly  sweet  and 
pleasant  It  is  the  natural  outpouring,  I  diink,  of  high  spirits  and 
*  happiness,  after  a  period  of  illness  and  change  has  been  successfully 
passed.  .  .  .  /  look  on  singing  and  courting  as  botJi  Jiowing 
/rain  the  same  cause^  viz,  renewed  health  and  spirits  and  enjoyment, 
I  remember  once  at  Knaresborough,  and  again  in  Nidderdale  three 
years  ago,  in  fine  weather,  finding  every  garden  and  hedge  echoing 
with  the  songs  of  robins  the  first  day  or  two  of  October  j  and  had 
all  these  songs  meant  love-making  or  quarrelling,  I  must  have  seen 
somethigg  more  of  it  than  I  did.  And  they  could  hardly  have 
meant  mere  practising  :  if  constant  listening  to  birdi  voias  can  gioe 
one  any  idta  their  meaning^  them  I  thinh  J  have  a  right  to  say  thai 
these  roHns  wen  sisiguigfiiem  pure  it^eyment  ^  the  autaam  eunshifte^ 
^thi  ahaaianu  effiad  and  ntetstUre,  effiuhmss  efbedify  health  and 
eau^ni.  ,  .  •  It  is  indeed  hardly  possible  to  dissociate  a 
biid's  song  ton  its  sunoondings;  and  the  robin  in  November,  the 
.blackbiid  in  February,  the  dipper  by  a  trout-stream,  or  the  chaffinch's 
ringing  notes  in  March,  all  have  a  special  charm  of  their  own  which 
is  not  derived  solely  from  the  melody  of  the  bird." 

But  Darwin  himself^  unlike  sonie  of  his  followers,  clearly  saw 
this,  and  at  least  made  the  endeavour  to  meet  it  and  explain  it. 

"That  the  habit  of  singing  is  sometimes  quite  independent  of 
love  is  clear,  for  a  sterile  hybrid  canary-bird  has  been  described  as 
singing  while  viewing  itself  in  a  mirror  and  then  dashing  at  its  own 
image ;  it  likewise  attacked  with  fury  a  female  canary  when  put  into 
the  same  cage.   It  is  not  at  all  suiprising  that  male  birds  should 
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eontiinie  tinging  [to  sing  ?]  for  tlieir  own  maaaoM  after  die  mmi 

of  courtship  is  over."  * 

"  For  their  own  amusement  "  here  is  not  a  happy  term.  The 
song  of  various  birds  seems  just  as  serious  in  auiunHi  or  cirlj* 
winter  as  it  does  iii  the  spring  and  early  summer ;  indeed,  liic 
idea  of  their  own  amusement  introduces  a  reflective  self-conscious 
element  such  as  on  Darwin's  the<»Fy  he  ^ould  have  been  the  lastio 
suggest 

But  surely  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  here  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  canary  hybrids  are  usually  or  necessarily  sterile.  I  have  hid 
•ooiesi  and  none  of  liieni  were  ^erile;  and  even  if  ^ey  were  it  don 
not  by  any  means  necessarily  follow  that  tfasy  were  withoot  sezml 
desire— Uie  two  things  are  quite  ^flatent-and  I  wah  mndi  I  hid 
had  the  opportunity  to  ask  Mr,  Darwin  for  his  grounds  for  anmii^ 
tioD  of  absolute  stoil^  of  tUs  case.  I  write  thus  for  iraili^ 
the  case  as  Mr.  Darwm  slates  it  of  eovne  nudoeft  for  my  argomest 
here. 

"Canaries  pair  not  only  among  themselves,  they  form  COB* 
nections  foreign  to  tiieir  species,  and,  provided  the  analogy  is  not  too 
remote,  produce  fruitful  mules.  .  .  .  Mules  of  serin,  citril  finches, 
siskins,  goldfinches,  are  fruitful.  Their  first  eggs,  hovscvei,  are 
very  small  and  the  young  hatched  from  them  very  weak,  but  the 
next  year  the  eggs  become  kiger  and  the  youQg  strongs  aod  mm 
robust* 

In  the  section  on  «*The  Canary  Bird,"  in  Tkma^ktikn!  ^ 
p.  S95,  Mr.  Darwin  speaks  of  *'the  hybrids  as  abnott  ooapMr 
fertUe." 

And  yet  there  can  be  no  mislake  aboot  it  dist  amoog  ^ 
dasses  of  birds  there  is  systematic  piaetisiqg  of  soqg.  Ota  lAca 
in  the  recesses  of  a  wood  yon  lie  quite  still  snddenly  you  wiBI»v  * 
bbidLbird  or  thrush  raise  a  strain  difoent  from  the  Ofdxnwy 
in  that  it  runs  on  a  bar  of  a  few  lower  and  finer  notes  repcatedtf* 
repeated.    Sometimes  it  may  be  partially  stolen  from  another  W 
occasionally  the  nightingale.    I  have  not  heard  any  but  what 
called  resident  birds  do  this  kind  of  retired  practising,  never  tbe 
blackcap,  garden- warbler,  or  indeed  any  of  the  v-arblers  ;  at  afl 
events  not  in  the  same  set,  methodic  way ;  it  may  be  that  they 
their  practising  elsewhere  over  the  sea  and  return  here  ready  wiih 
what  approaches  to  their  full  song.  To  settle  that  matter  one 
would  need  to  spend  years  elsewhere  and  devote  day  and  abtt^ 

*  Dticint  0/  Man^  p.  571. 

*  Gould,  My  Camarjf'b0ok,  pp.  90,  91. 
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night  to  watching  and  listening.  But  what  was  mjr  surprise  just 
some  days  after  having  written  the  above  to  find  in  turning  over 
the  pages  of  odd  numbers  of  the  American  Nahiralistf  in  search 
of  something  else,  to  find  the  following  in  an  article  on  "The 
Development  of  Bird-language,"  by  Samuel  N.  Rhoades,  in  March 
1S89,  p.  91  : — 

"  Among  the  North  American  Turdidae  are  several  species  which 
habitually  retire  to  more  secluded  portions  of  the  forcit  haunt  to 
leheane,  in  critical  undertone  difficult  bars  and  passages  of  the 
fimmrite  8ong;  and  it  is  demomtmbty  true  tbat  the  older  and  more 
oqierienced  of  tfaeie  vooliati  nnpais  tiie  younger  by  reason  of  tbdr 
long  piMtioei.  In  this  nspect  faiid-laognage  has  developed  into  a 
fine  ait  analogous  to  tlie  attainment  made  m  bird  aicfaitecture^ 
asenmpled  by  the  play-houses  of  the  bower  bird  and  two  Amen* 
can  wrens  (Troglodytes  aOorn  and  CuMk^nts  pahtstris)  and  in 
the  ornate  embellishments  of  their  nests  by  the  Trochilidae  and 
Vireonidae." 

Here,  too,  it  is  plain  that  the  devices  of  men  in  training  birds 
and  in  developing  fully  the  gift  of  song  in  them  are  already  antici- 
pated in  natiu'e  and  practised  by  the  birds  themselves  ;  another 
illustration — and  a  forcible  one— that,  as  Mr.  Darwin  held,  if  there 
were  not  in  this  way  tendencies  to  vary  and  to  improve  in  the 
creatures  themselves  men  could  do  nothing  in  that  direction.  The 
bent  is  in  the  bird%  laid  there  by  nature^  else  men  could  do  nothing. 
The  dark-bowers  used  by  the  Harz  and  other  canary  trainers  is 
anticipated  in  the  retreat  of  practising  biidi^  thrushes  and  others^ 
into  tbe  mote  shaded  and  darker  recesses  of  woods  to  try  to  improve 
their  notes  in  solitude  I  One  of  my  pet  linnets  had  quite  a  fimcy 
for  singing  several  canary  noteSi  and  when  resting  in  fitvourite  spots 
quietly  would  suddenly  come  out  with  a  canary  note  or  call  (very 
different  from  tlie  Unnet  note  or  call,  kea4ea,  tuckee,  &c.)  and 
would,  once  begun,  go  on  repeating  it  carefully  and  critically  till  the 
canaries  would  look  at  each  other  and  talk  about  it  as  though  they 
said,  "Is  it  possible  that  darkle  can  ever  become  really  one  of  us?** 


V. 

Another  very  remarkable  point  may  be  dealt  with  here.  Love- 
songs  and  kissing  are  not  far  apart,  and,  indeed,  most  frequendy  go 
together.  Now  I  find  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie,  in  "  Letters  to  Marco," 
venturing  on  the  assertion— led  to  it  by  seeing  two  birds  kissing — 
that  "birds,  I  believe,  are  not  much  given  to  kissing"  (p.  214). 
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have  been  ta  dd^bted  with  Mr.  Leslie's  bodes  that  I  am  idndsnt 
to  disigree  with  him»  but  here  I  nmst  I  have  kept  all  manner  of 
pet  birds,  and  have  bred  with  ahnost  all  of  them,  having  at  onetime 

or  another  got  some  fine  mules.  Will  Mr.  Leslie  pardon  me  if  I  saf 
that  kissing — *'  billing  and  cooing  " — is  a  most  essential  part  of  the 
breeding  process  ?  1  sliall  noi  say  that  my  observations  exhaus- 
tive, but  in  all  cases  of  successful  breeding  on  my  part  there  has  not 
only  been  the  kissing,  but  even  a  real  or  pretended  feeding,  and  some- 
limes  a  great  deal  of  it.  In  one  case  I  put  a  fine  spangled  orliard 
canary  cock  with  a  linnet  hen,  intending  to  set  the  eggsund?raanary 
hen  when  1  got  them ;  but,  though  all  the  processes  of  breeding 
were  gone  thfough  except  the  kissiiigi  the  hnnet's  sharp  beak  ntbcr, 
I  confesii  keepbg  my  canaiy  at  a  distance— a  thing  he  ne\er  com- 
pletdj  got  over— I  had  no  egPi  or  had  odIj  eggs  that  were  withoot 
tnie  yolks,  and,  in  this  case^  was  disappointed  in  getting  linneft 
moles.  Eggi^  infertile  eggs,  are  got  from  birds  that  have  not  uodo- 
gooe  the  other  pioceases  of  breeding,  but  have  been  Idned  «  H 
through  cage  wires.  My  notion  is,  though  I  may  be  wrong,  that  the 
ktssing  contribotes,  in  the  case  of  some  birds  at  all  events^  a  fierfala 
decisive  element  in  the  production  of  fruitful  eggs,  and  I  am  the 
more  convinced  of  this,  that  the  year  before  last  I  was  privileged  to 
witness  the  wren's  wooing,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  da:  cing  and 
pirouetting  round  the  hen  there  was  an  unmistakable  "  biilmg  and 
cooing." 

The  liabit  of  billing  has  been  most  noticed  in  the  domestic 
pigeon,  but  the  dove  is  in  this  respect  no  eaoepdon.  As  I  ha>t 
said,  all  the  birds  I  have  kept  caged,  at  breeding  time  especially, 
laigely  indulged  in  it ;  and,  even  after  it,  if  cock  and  ben  were 
together,  the  fonner,  just  hke  a  human  bdng»  would  sometimes  be 
seiaed  with  a  sodden  access  of  aflectionate  feeling  and  would  iurAtf 
maitf  and  after  that,  for  a  oonsideimble  little  whiles  talk  to  toi^ 
though  of  past  times  of  delist  and  rcariiig  of  young.  Difks 
speaks  of 

The  strong  pounced  eagle  and  ihe  Inlling  dove, 

and  the  "Encyclopaedic  Dictionary"  gives  as  the  meaning  of  Wfif 
the  act  of  joining  bills  as  doves  [and  many  other  birds]  "  do  in  tclW 
of  afTection.**  So  that  this  habit  of  birds  joining  beaks  and  kissing 
has  given  us,  and  quite  correctly,  a  very  strong  idiomatic  CJ^ffession 
In  hilling  and  cooing. 

Mr.  Witcheli,  in  his  article  on  "  The  Love-gifts  of  Birds,"  in 
Knmie4gt  for  April  1899,  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  habit 
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He  says:  •*  When,  before  birds  have  a  nest,  and  apparently  before 
they  have  paired,  the  male  gives  the  female  monels  of  food,  it  is  fair 
to  assume  that  this  oouitesy  is  intended  as  an  earnest  of  passion — 
that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  love-gift  One  of  the  indications  of  pairing  by 
pigeons  is  the  insertion  of  the  beak  of  the  male  into  that  of  the 
fam*^  and  this  is  accompanied  by  a  shuffling  of  the  wings  enctly 
11  occoffi  when  the  young  are  fed.  Homeis  never  omit  this  perform- 
ance before  pairing.  The  male  homer  is  passionately  fond  of  his 
home,  his  mate,  and  his  young.  Bnt  though  his  mate  is  a  model 
wife,  he  is  not  a  model  husband,  and  often,  especially  if  a  strong  flier, 
he  is  likely  to  bring  domestic  troubles  into  the  Ufe  of  any  unmated 
young  female  bird  in  the  loft/' 

The  thing  is  absolutely  common  to  all  small  birds,  soft-billed  or 
hard-billed,  that  1  have  had  the  opportunity  of  watching  before  or  at 
mating  time,  and,  as  said  already  in  the  case  of  all  birds  I  have  kept 
and  bred,  it  was  the  invariable,  and,  I  believe,  absolutely  necessary 
accompaniment  and  complement  of  other  processes  of  mating  towards 
the  true  result— progeny. 

I  have  kept  almost  all  kinds  of  pet  birds,  and  have  most  carefully 
observed  them  on  this  point  The  true  mating  soog  varies  fiom  the 
ddinary  song  both  in  ilielf— it  is  louder,  more  insistent,  and  hurried, 
the  notes  heaped  the  one  on  the  other— and  it  has  special  accom- 
paniments in  acticm.  The  bird  lowers  his  tail,  droops  his  wings,  and 
inclines  to  a  kind  of  dance  motion,  swaying  from  right  to  left  and 
from  left  to  right,  lifting  his  feet  very  high,  and,  like  the  pigeons, 
inclines  to  run  round  the  mate  with  the  head  lowered,  and  1  have 
seen  a  cock  do  this — a  cock  bullfinch  as  well  as  a  cock  canary.  And, 
if  the  hen  flies  away,  as  she  will  often  do,  when,  as  in  our  case,  the 
birds  have  free  flight  in  a  room  or  rooms,  then  the  cock  will  pursue 
her,  singing  shrilly  as  he  flies,  his  tail  spread  out  to  the  full  and 
turned  down,  and  his  feathers  raised  on  his  head  like  a  crest,  which 
gives  him  quite  a  different  expression  for  the  moment  from  his  usual 
one.   Then  again,  when  the  hen  is  sittii^  on  ^ggs,  or  still  busily 
engaged  in  the  work  of  feeding  the  youiig  ones,  the  cock  will  often 
begin  this  kind  of  thing,  which  she  very  properly  stops  by  setting 
up  her  feathers  and  throwing  out  her  wiqgs  and    going  for  hun  " 
(since  she  now  has  her  exactii^  duties  to  attend  to  and  has  no  time 
to  waste  in  such  frivolous  indulgenoes).  At  no  time  have  I  ever 
seen  a  hen  go  for  a  codteven  durii^  incubation  in  this  way  when  he 
indulged  only  the  ordinary  song— that  seemed  rather  to  be  enjoyed 
by  her — but  when  off  the  nest  at  brooding  time  often  and  often  have 
I  seen  the  cock  run  at  and  beaten  off  (nothiiig  less)  by  the  hen  when 
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ht  began  Ifae  odieraiid  tiiie  autiogioiig;  aothatt^faoiceiiiat 
•D  events,  recognised  hf  the  birds  tlieiindves»  whatever  the  deiata 
and  dncovereiB  of  sexnal  selection  in  all  bifdaf  songs  may  say. 

No  ;  neither  dose  students  of  human  development  oor  pradMd 

orniihologisib  and  careful  observers  of  birds  and  otheramnabiB 
or  can  agree  with  tlie  tendency  of  Darwinian  thought  when  it  woaH 
fain  demonstrate  that  even  birds'  song  has  no  aim  or  purpose  beyond 
the  utilitarian  and  utterly  prosaic  one  of  securing  the  mate,  not  to 
speak  of  an  nccompaniment  in  the  laborious  work  of  rearing  the 
youngi  which  indeed,  as  Master  Cockbird  must  sometimes  feel,  is  a 
drawback  on  his  perfect  freedom  of  mating.  Yet  here  it  must,  in 
justice  to  these  cieatores,  be  said  that  genenily  duty  prevail%  aad 
tbe  jonng  are  not  deserted  nor  neglected. 

Tennnnt,  in  his  "  Anster  Fair,*  has  a  very  happy  image,  whidi 
much  ddighted  Jeflrey  (see  Tki  EdMm^Revkw^  November  1814, 
p.  181),  dedved  from  theveryfoctof*«bimng and €Ooii)g"iDdovei: 

And  as  two  doves  of  plumy -vami^ht  throat 
Sit  billing  in  their  doire-«ot*t  nested  boie, 

Thdr  lii|«id  wee  lips  twitter  Usiet  hirt 
In  ISood  ocMnmvtnalitj  of  soal»' 

so  his  lovers  rush  into  foad  and  close  embrace,  and  kiss  each  ddw. 

ALEXAXDEE  B.  JAPT. 

»  And,  by  the  way,  a  small  literary  point  here.  "  R.T..S.,"  at  ore  ^ 
referring  to  Tennant*s  "  Anster  Fair/'  speaks  of  it  as  a  vernacular  poem."  « 
is  in  no  proper  sense  vcrrjacr  l.ir,  a?;  indct-d  i he  above  stanza  will  show, 
such  common  and  umvcisally  u^cd  woids  now  as  *•  wee"  and  "  bonny" 
in  it,  R.L.S."  had  either  never  read  it  or  had,  for  once,  quiU «CfiO«**T 
fbrsotten.  I  do  not  dnnk  Mr.  Sidney  Colvio  oorrcctcd  the  lapse  oitoitf* 
miC^  wdl  Imve  done; 
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A  FAMOUS  OLD  ITALIAN 
THEATRE, 

AN  admirable  corrective  to  the  sense  of  gloom  and  desolation 
left  upon  one  by  the  reading  in  "Pictures  from  Italy"  of 
Dickens's  impressive  account  of  his  visit  to  the  mouldering  and  lat* 
haunted  theatre  of  Farroa  is  afforded  by  the  Wynn  Ellis  collection 
in  the  National  Gallery,  wherein  reposes  Feidinando  Bibiena's 
paintiog  of  this  identiod  Teatro  Famese  at  the  height  of  its 
splendour.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  contrasts  could  well  be  more 
stardiog  than  these  two  records.  Stolid  and  ill-educated  must  be 
the  spectator  who  can  look  for  long  at  Bibiena's  superb  picture 
without  feeKng  that  the  work  conveys  an  especial  message  from 
bygone  Italy.  The  essential  typicalness  of  this  ducal  theatre  can 
readily  be  conceived  by  bearing  in  mind  that  it  was  not  until  the 
middle  of  iho  seventeenth  century  that  properly  constituted  jiublic 
playhouses  (and  then  only  in  Venice)  were  known  in  luly.  Before 
that  tlie  indigenous  drama  was  a  delicaie  hothouse  plant,  deriving 
its  nurture  from  the  caprices  of  the  nobility.  It  had  nionienis  of 
splendid  blossoming,  but  its  culture  was  neither  sedulous  nor 
rational.  That  transfusion  of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  people  which 
endowed  the  Elizabethan  drama  with  such  wondrous  vitality  was 
utterly  lacking  in  the  anajmic  classicalities  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 
What  reflex  of  contemporary  manners,  or  what  comment  on  the 
seething  life  around,  could  be  hoped  for  from  a  purely  academic 
drama,  compelled  to  evolve  as  best  it  could  in  the  private  playhouses 
of  the  grand  seigniors,  who  looked  upon  theatrioid  lepresentations 
as  a  matter  of  show  and  splendour,  a  thing  to  be  resorted  to  on  the 
occasion  of  a  great  wedding,  or  some  such  event,  and  then  laid 
aside?  To  daszle  and  suiprise  being  the  only  aim,  magnificence 
was  attained  by  developing  Uie  pictorial  side  of  dnunatic  art  in 
conjunction  with  die  sensuous  diarm  of  music  Here^'ln  a  nutshell, 
we  have  the  secret  of  Italy^s  kdt  of  a  great  national  drama,  and 
equally  of  her  right  to  the  motherhood  of  the  opera..  Thus  it  was 
that  at  the  time  when  the  English  drama  had*  feacKe!i  the  height  of 
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its  poetic  and  intdlcctari  ijpiMkaiicc^  libm  tbe  mttoer  pbys  of 
Shaketpetie  vcve  behig  petfocmed  on  «  nnlMtievm  and  tapestiy- 
hung  stage,  the  eneraie  Italiaii  dmna  wat  still  choked  hf  the  dost 
of  ages,  altlKMigh  die  ItalitB  dieatie  had  afaeadj  a  aenstble  sjrstem  of 
movable  scenery.  It  was  emineDtlj  diaracteristic  of  die  Heoaiasatioe 
tha  t  ihe  arhsts  who  supplied  the  scenic  accessories  were  of  equal,  if 
not  greater,  capacity  to  the  dramatists  whose  works  they  mounted. 
Side  by  side  with  the  aanics  of  Dovizio,  Ariosto,  and  Trissino  one 
does  not  hcMtate  to  place  those  of  Raphael,  Aristotile,  and  Peruzzi. 
Equal  splendour  of  decoration  reigned  on  both  sides  of  the  curtain. 
Let  us  not  forc^et  that  Mantetrnn's  "Triumphs  of  Caesar  '  were 
painted  to  adorn  the  auditorium  of  the  ducal  theatre  at  Milan.  So 
early  was  the  science  of  stage  illusion  discussed  and  comprehended 
that  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  by  Ii.gegneri,  was  published  nt  Ferrara 
in  1598.  What  time  William  Shakespeare  was  giving  Hamlet  "  to 
the  world,  the  first  opera  had  blossomed  forth  at  Florence.  Already 
a  degree  of  scenic  splendour  had  been  achieved  of  which  England 
was  to  enjoy  a  fiunt  reflex  in  the  highly  ornate  maaqnes  of  the  early 
Stuart  period.  In  conceding  to  Italy  this  pristine  supremacy  in 
matters  of  mise-tnsdm  we  but  prepare  ourselves  for  the  surprises  in 
Bibiena's  painting. 

As  erected  within  the  palace  by  Duke  Kanuocio  in  1619^  and 
first  made  use  of  in  x6sS  on  the  occasion  of  the  maniagie  of  Dake 
Odoaido  with  the  Princess  Margaret  of  Tuscany,  the  Teatio  Famese 
of  Flarma  was  a  vast  wooden  edifice  capable  of  accommodating  over 
4,000  spectators.  Giambattisia  AUeotti,  a  pupil  of  PaUadio,  was 
respon«ble  for  its  construction.  Next  to  its  spaciousness— and  it 
was  the  largest  playhouse  of  its  time— tbe  one  thing  diat  struck 
Addison  was  its  perfect  acoustic  properties.  Not  only  was  it  vast  in 
proportions,  but  "at  the  same  time  so  admirably  well  contrived  that 
from  the  very  depth  of  the  stage  the  lowest  sound  may  be  distinctly 
heard  to  the  farihest  part  of  the  audience,  as  in  a  whispering-place  ; 
and  yet,  if  you  raise  your  \  oice  as  high  as  you  please,  there  is  nothing 
hke  an  echo  to  cause  in  it  the  slightest  confusion,"* 

In  touching  upon  the  auditorium  of  the  Teatro  Famese  in  his 
"  Rssai  sur  THisioire  du  Thc^itre,"  M.  Germain  Bapst  points  out 
that  it  was  the  last  theatre  in  Italy  to  he  constructed  after  modern 
ideas  of  ancient  methods  of  seating.  He  might  have  added  that  it 
illustrated  the  parting  of  the  ways,  for  if  it  was  the  last  house  to 
reproduce  the  ancient  amphitheatre  and  orchestra,  quaintly  enough, 
it  was  the  firtt  to  utilise  private  boxes  much  as  we  have  them  now. 
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Past  and  fotoie  met  in  a  disagreeable  aiclutectutal  compromise. 
The  boxes  surmounting  the  amphidieatre  gave  isolation  to  the  great, 
bat  Here  iU  designed  for  seeing  from ;  and  ft  seems  not  at  all  on- 
likely  that  they  were  frequently  deserted  in  favour  of  the  bare  spacer 

or  orchestra,"  immediately  in  front  of  the  Stage,  as  indicated  in 
Bibiena's  work.  Many  points  of  interest  are  presented  by  this 
pictorial  record,  the  execution  of  which  is  assigned  by  M.  Bapst  to 
1725,  a  date  quite  a  score  of  years  beyond  the  mark.  As  early  as 
1690,  Ferdinando  Galli,  otherwise  Bibiena,  was  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  in  that  year  painted  one  of  the  scenes  for  a 
£uitastic  musical  drama,  II  Favore  degli  Dei,"  represented  in  the 
Farnese  theatre  in  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Prince  Odoardo  and 
the  Princess  Dorotea  Sofia  di  Neoburgo.  It  was  a  veiy  comprehen- 
sive production,  for  the  action  vr>ok  plaoeon  land,  on  sea,  in  heaven^ 
and  in  heUl  Machinists  and  soenepainteis  were  faioqght  from 
Venice  for  its  better  mounting.  The  curious  will  find  a  copy  of  the 
rare  book  of  this  opera  in  the  British  Museum  libiaty.  The  illustra- 
tions  show  six  of  the  scenes,  some  with  elaborate  mechanism  of 
descending  palaoest  of  flying  angels,  and  of  deities  on  moving  clouds. 

The  statement  originally  made  in  Bryan's  ^Dictionary  of 
Painters,"  and  somewhat  incautiously  repeated  in  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook's 
"  Handbook  to  the  National  Gallery,"  that  the  play  shown  in 
action  in  Bibiena's  painting  is  "  Otiiello,"  is  apparently  an  unjustifi- 
able guess  based  on  the  circumstance  that  the  central  personage  is 
of  undoubted  sable  hue.  Opera,  mostly  of  a  mythological  tone,  was 
the  only  fare  at  the  Farnese  theatre  of  those  days,  and  wc  have  yet 
to  learn  of  a  musical  treatment  of  the  woes  of  the  Moor  at  so  early 
a  period  in  Italy. 

With  this  painting  as  evidence^  M.  Bapst  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Farnese  theatre  was  unable  to  boast  a  roller  curtain, 
and  that  the  scene  was  shut  olTby  dmperies  raised  by  curtain  bands. 
At  the  first  Uush  this  seems  a  very  natural  inference  to  draw  from 
the  presence  round  the  proscenium  of  a  meagre  boideiiqg  of  crimson 
drapery;  but  more  searching  inquiry  shows  that  corrobofative 
evidence  is  required  for  the  establishment  of  the  conjecture.  If  we 
take  a  line  through  the  early  Stuart  masques,  as  mounted  by  Inigo 
Jones  in  the  high  Italian  manner,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  crimson  bordering  was  merely  proscenium  drapei  y,  and  that 
a  curtain  of  some  kind  was  used  as  well.  Besides  being  furnished 
with  a  curtain,  Davenant's  masque  of  **  The  Temple  of  Love  "  (1635) 
had  a  provision  of  crimson  dr;ipery  round  the  proscenium,  "  tack'd  up 
in  several  pleats,"  and  fastened  at  each  corner  in  great  knots.  The 
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remainder  hung  down  in  folds  to  the  bottom  of  the  pedestals. 
Three  years  later,  a  similar  anangemt^it  was  seen  m  tbeioasqueof 
"Britannia  Triumphans." 

In  scrutinising  the  scene  depicted — it  was  probably  Bibiena's 
own  wotk»  for  it  has  all  his  characteristiaH"€Onsiderable  tUonanGe 
most  be  made  for  the  gloss  of  composUiixt  How  necessary  a 
certain  meMoie  of  idealisation  was  in  this  case  may  be  anivedat  bf 
eaunining  a  fiash*Ugbt  photogiaph  of  one  of  tbe  most  stiikiqgsb^ 
•ettinpof  tOHli^.  Trandated  into  anollieriiiediunit  the  whideseea^ 
baldaadflat  One  feeb  oppressed  by  the  dqJ>  theatricality  of  tktim^ 
It  win  be  wise  for  vm,  tfaerefoie^  to  look  npoo  Bibiena's  dqiiciioota 
the  li^t  of  a  design  for  a  scene  rather  than  as  an  iinoonipiooiiBqg 
transcript  of  the  scene  itself.  In  the  painter's  time  the  pkftid 
shown  was  not  theatrically  realisable,  and  the  scheme  of  stage  light* 
ing,  sound  as  it  was,  hardly  admitted  of  the  effects  indicated 
After  bearing  all  these  points  in  mind,  not  forgetting  rae.mwhile 
that  this  [)articular  scene  had  to  be  constructed  for  rapid  setting 
and  equally  rapid  removal — for  the  opera  of  the  period  demanded 
great  variety  in  the  scenery — one  arrives  relnctantfy  at  the  cooclusioo 
that  the  mastos  of  latter-day  scenic  art  are  only  laboriously  re* 
diBOOveripg  systems  long  pcacttsedt  And  as  kx^  ibigotten,  in  Italy. 
Ixst  it  sfaonld  be  thought  that  ny  assumptkMi  is  hasly  and  based 

inanflkiciildata,  let  me  add  that  6im  exist  certain  te 
eognmn^i  of  eiglbteendi-oentury  stage  scenery,  the  woik  of  Joseph 
GaOi  Kbiena,  the  worthy  aon  of  Ferdinandd^  in  which  die  settnga 
equally  grandkMe  and  opulent  widi  diat  in  die  KadoBsl  Gdtay 
painting.  Of  one  of  these  designs  the  best  of  our  present-day  soese* 
builders  might  safely  he  challenged  to  translate  all  its  compoiWlS 
into  the  stage  architectonics  of  the  hour.  PersonaJl)',  I  never  think 
of  the  glorious  architectural  dreams  of  the  Bibienas  wthout  recall- 
ing to  mind  what  Roscoe  said  of  the  Chevalier  GiambattisU  Pirancsi, 
who  found  it  so  duticuit  m  latter  days  to  obtain  adequate  cDiploy- 
ment  for  his  extraordinary  talents  that  he  turned  for  consolation  to 
the  designing  of  imaginary  buildings,  which  rise  pile  above  pile  is 
towerii^  sublimity,  and  pieaent  lo  the  ^  masses  of  architecture 
which  the  labour  of  ages  could  not  acoomplisfa^  and  of  wbicb 


the  revenues  of  kingdoms  would  not  defray  the  expense^*  Pwto 
as  it  was  in  its  ornamental  and  decorative  a^ect^  the  asGhiteetaid 
art  of  Fetdinaado  Bibiena  (1657-1745)  and  his  bcodier  fkmeiGO 
(165^1739}  was  not  so  impmctKable ;  but  it  was  a  tasmy  tbit 
none  but  princes  could  aflbrd.  The  genius  of  the  biodicis  vik 
fiankly  and  unmistakably  theatrical,  and  it  is  in  theatrical  amiafa^a* 
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pioneers  of  scenic  reform,  that  their  memory  will  be  kept  green^ 
Writing  in  1736,  Riccoboni  informs  us  that  "the  two  Bibienas, 
those  eminent  architects  and  celebrated  painters,  now  alive,  have 
convinced  all  Europe  by  their  grand  decorations  that  a  theatre  niayr 
be  adorned  without  machinery,  not  only  with  as  much  magnificence, 
but  with  more  propriety/'  Hence  a  sudden  altention  in  the 
trend  of  Italian  open,  whidv  in  abandoning  its  magical  surprises, 
relegated  to  limbo  all  the  conventional  gods  and  goddesses,  with 
their  equipage  of  flying  clouds  and  descending  palaces.  Moreover, 
a  masterly  knowledge  of  penpective  enabled  Ferdinando  Bibiena  to 
institute  the  moet  vital  scenic  teform  of  modem  times.  Count 
Algaiotti,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Open,"  anthoritativdy  attributes  to 
bim  the  intioductioa  of  accidental  pomts,  or  nther  the  invention 
of  viewiqg  scenes  by  the  angles"  which  he  adds^  ''produces  the 
finest  eflect  imagmbtc*"  This  innovation,  dating  ftom  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  that  of  the  oblique,  as  opposed  to  the 
dd  monotonous  rectangular  setting.  Beforo  Bibiena's  time  the 
vamsbing  point  was  invariably  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  scene  so  symmetrically  balanced  as  to  be  idly  regular, 
splendidly  null.  By  shifting  his  vanishing  point  to  the  right  or  left, 
and  raking  the  scene  obliquely,  Bibiena  not  only  arrived  at  effects  of 
unexampled  picturesqueness,  but  gave  to  the  scene  an  increase  in 
both  actual  and  apparent  depth.  As  the  system  is  commonly 
practised  now,  I  may  point  out  in  corroboration  of  this  that  if  in 
staging  a  rectangular  chamber  the  scene-builder  sets  his  construc- 
tion at  the  perspective  angle  instead  of  placing  it  square  to  the 
proscenium  opening,  the  result  will  be  that  the  wall  so  set  becomes 
the  hypotenuse  of  a  rectangle  instead  of  one  of  its  sides.  France 
has  persistently  claimed  for  Servandoni  the  honour  of  having 
inaugurated  the  oblique  system,  purely  on  the  count  that  he  was  the 
first  in  that  country  to  demoostmte  its  gratefuUiess.  Your  French 
historian  has  gifts  of  reseaicb  and  wonderful  assiduiQr»  but  on  one 
point  he  is  painfiully  obtuse^he  never  admits  of  outer  influences. 
Algarotti  wrote  too  soon  after  the  event  for  his  authority  to  be 
impeached.  In  his  eyes  Feidinando  Bibiena  was  **the  Fftul 
Veronese  of  the  theatre^"  for,  <'hke  him,  he  enjoyed  the  c^ory  of 
saisiQg  his  ait  to  the  summit;  so  far  as  lehites  to  the  magnificent; 
and  to  a  certain  dcgrae  of  the  marveUous."  Unibitunately,  his 
pupils  perpetuated  his  vices  of  style  without  leprodudi^  his 
virtues,  and,  great  as  was  his  mastery  of  stage  iUuskm,  his  art  died 
with  hinw 
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HE  slammed  the  front  door  and  went  down  the  garden  path, 
muttering  to  himself  (die  most  audible  word  being  a  one- 
syllable  one,  not  fit  for  publication),  while  his  sister  sat  at  the  bicak- 
fast-table  ^nth  an  aggravating  smile  of  triumph  OQ  her  lips,  and  the 
newspaper  lay  on  the  floor  at  her  feet. 

The  inliabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Z  had  long  since  arrived 

at  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  disagreeable 
couple  than  Mr.  Willett  and  his  sister.  They  had  q>ent  all  their 
lives  together,  and  each  year  they  grew  a  little  more  oabbed,  a  lit^ 
more  quarrelsome ;  each  year  their  interest  in  the  outside  worid 
nanowed  a  Uttl^  till  it  seemed  that  tb^  looked  foniaxd  to  tbdr 
dally  dispotes  as  the  one  eidtement  of  their  othenrise  tnoooioooas 

They  nasted  no  time ;  the  first  dafly  quarrel  took  place  at  hmk* 
fiat  eadi  moidn^  the  newspaper  forming  a  bone  of  contentiQo. 

Miss  Willett  liked  the  Chrmide^  while  her  brother  preferred  the 

Standard^  so  that  their  newsagent  was  driven  wild  by  the  con- 
tradictory orders  which  came  for  the  rival  papers,  till  at  last  he 
compromised  matters  by  sending  alternately  the  Chronicle  and  the 
Siandard, 

If  by  evening  no  new  cause  of  dispute  had  been  found,  the 
morning  argument  was  rekindled  and  served  again.  But  it  was  doc 
difficult  to  find  a  new  grievance^  each  was  so  decided  to  quarrel 

Yet  in  their  curious  way  Tom  Willett  and  his  sister  had  some 
affection  for  each  other.  Two  yeais  before  the  date  of  my  story 
Tom  had  had  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia,  and  dwing  his  iUnen 
his  sister  had  nursed  him  devotedly  and  patiently,  sittii^  up  at  oiglit 
and  tending  him  in  the  day.  When  he  was  well  enough  she  ^ 
the  papers  to  him,  and  although  she  seldom  agreed  when  he  dis* 
cussed  tiie  new%  dbe  kept  sOent,  dosing  her  Hps  in  a  straight  ta 
line  while  he  spoke.  He,  too,  was  gentle  during  this  time,  sad 
grateful  for  every  small  service.  It  was  a  peaceful  interlude  in  thw 
usual  stormy  but  uneventful  lives.    But  it  was  impossible  that  it 
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should  last,  and  when,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  the  doctor  pio- 
noonced  Tom  sufficiently  well  to  go  to  his  office,  the  atmosphere 
dumged,  clouds  gathered  quickly,  and  the  following  norning  th^ 
qnttreUed  at  bieakiast  over  the  newspaper. 

They  had  a  brother  in  India,  in  the  armyi  and  on  h»  wife^s 
death  he  had  sent  home  his  bahy-girl  for  them  to  bring  op.  The 
child  had  lived  in  this  atmosphere  of  bickering,  the  Idol  of  uncle 
and  want,  and  a  new  source  of  dispute  between  them.  She  loved 
them  both,  and  could  wind  each  round  her  Ittde  finger.  She  was 
married  now,  and  living  In  India,  and  had  a  little  daughter  of  her 
own,  of  whom  she  wrote  anxiously,  for  the  duld  was  delicate.  Since 
she  left  them,  five  years  ago,  the  Willetts  quanelled  more  noisUy 
than  before. 

The  first  cause  of  dispute  had  sprung  up  before  the  younger 
Mary's  arrival  in  their  home;  Miss  Willett  was  engaged  to  marry  a 
doctor,  Jim  Harvey,  a  man  lately  come  to  tlie  town,  whom  Tom 
distrusted  and  dishkt-d,  and  against  whom  he  warned  his  sister.  She 
was  a  proud,  reticent  woman,  and  liad  relented  his  warning.  Tom 
never  gave  her  credit  for  much  depth  of  feeling,  but  she  loved  the 
young  doctor  with  all  her  heart,  and  would  have  deemed  it  an  insult 
to  him  to  make  the  inquiries  Tom  wished.  That  was  the  first  little 
rift  between  the  brother  and  sister,  and  it  widened.  Some  months 
later  a  report  spread  that  Jim  liarvey  was  already  married. 

When  Mary  heard  tl.c  news  she  made  no  comment,  but  early  in 
the  day  she  walked  into  the  town  and  went  straight  to  the  doctor's 
house.  People  who  knew  her  turned  to  stare,  but  she  held  up  her 
head  proudly,  and  bowed  to  acquaintances,  stopping  even  to  speak 
lan^lungly  to  some,  and  then  passed  on. 

She  was  telling  herself  all  the  time  that  it  was  an  infamous  lie, 
and  that  when  she  and  Jim  had  laughed  at  it  together  she  would 
hunt  out  the  miadiie^makcr  who  had  first  started  the  repoct  But 
her  teeth  were  dendied  and  her  lips  were  whiter  for  she  had  heard 
details  whkh  aihe  knew  (though  she  would  not  confess  it,  even  to 
herself)  must  be  true. 

The  servant  who  opened  the  door  to  her  looked  confused,  and 
said  that  the  doctor  had  gone  away  that  morning;  he  had  left  no 
address^  and  said  he  was  not  coming  back. 

Maiy  did  not  flmch ;  she  walked  home  again,  and  no  one  knew 
how  she  passed  the  hours  she  spent  alone  that  day  in  her  room. 
Friends  who  came  to  see  her  later  on  found  her  as  usual  ;  slightly 
colder,  perhaps — that  was  all,  and  lliey  thought  her  unf<_eling,  and 
said  they  bad  always  tliought  she  did  not  care.   Only  once  did  she 
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break  down,  and  that  was  before  '^n  old  friend  who  came  in  with 
open  arms,  and  took  the  girl  in  a  close  embrace,  sa^mg  simpiy; 
"  My  dear  !  oh,  my  dear  ! " 

But  thnt  was  twenty  years  ago.  After  the  first  evening  she  and 
Tom  had  never  mentioned  Jim  Harvey's  name.  But  the  rift  widened. 
Unr^oaiQg»  illogical  as  it  was,  she  blamed  Tom  for  her  lover's 
treachery ;  and  after  the  first  pityir^  impiilse,  reMQCed  her  attitude 
without  in  the  least  undeisCaading  it 

little  by  little  bitter  speeches  became  more  frequent,  till  their 
qiiands  fonaed  one  of  tbe  chief  imoests  of  their  livesi  Mbij  «h 
forty^ve  oow,  a  tall  gmoeful  woman,  whose  hapdsome  ftoe  would 
have  been  very  pleasant  if  its  constant  eipresslon  had  not  been  a 
fretful  one. 

This  morning  Tom  had  left  the  paper  at  honie^  and  ICaij  fdt 

triumphant.  But  after  a  few  seconds  the  smile  left  her  lips  and  she 
s»at  staring  moodily  into  the  fire. 

The  noise  of  wheels  roused  her,  and,  glancing  out  of  the  window, 
she  saw  a  carriage  stop  at  the  garden  gate — a  most  unusual  event  at 
this  early  hour«  A  lady  stepped  out,  glance d  up  at  the  house,  and, 
after  speaking  a  few  words  to  the  driver,  turned  to  the  carriage  and 
lifted  out  a  child,  who  lay  as  if  asleep  in  her  arms.  She  came  up 
the  path  and  rang  the  bell,  while  the  driver  lifted  a  small  trunk  from 
the  roof  of  his  vehicle  and  carried  it  up  to  the  door.  A  few  minutes 
later  tbe  servant  announced  that  a  lady  was  waitii^  in  tbe  drawing- 
room  to  see  Miss  WiUett» 

Tbe  laiity,  who  was  aeated  with  die  child  on  bet  lap^  tikd  lo  rise 
on  Maiy's  entrance^  hut  the  child  whimpered,  and  she  sat  down 
again, 

"I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  calling  at  tfiis  eaily  hour,**  she  said 

in  a  pleasant  voice,  **  but  I  have  just  come  from  India,  and  have 

brought  your  little  niece.  The  doctor  ordered  her  immediate 
reiurii  to  England,  and  as  I  was  coming  home  I  offered  to  look 
after  her  and  give  her  into  your  charge.  But  how  silly  1  am  1  "  she 
exclaimed,  interrupting  herself;  "this  letter  will  eJ^plain  everything 
to  you.** 

The  letter  was  from  the  younger  Mary  to  "  Dear  Uncle  Tom  and 
Aunt  Mary,"  and  was  blotted  and  blurred.  It  was  as  follows ;  It 
has  come  at  last  The  doctor  says  nothing  dse  can  save  her,  and 
that  we  must  send  our  darling  home.  Dear  aunt  and  uncle,  I  know 
bow  well  she  will  be  looked  after  i  but  oh  1  it  is  so  bard  to  send  her 
away,  and  to  know  that  we  may  never  see  her  again. 

would  have  written  befofe^  but  there  was  no  time ;  the  boat 
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leaves  to-morrow,  and  my  friend  Mrs.  Hardy  has  promised  to  take 
care  of  her  aiid  to  bring  her  to  you.  Write  oflen  and  tell  us  exactly 
how  she  gets  on." 

Then  followed  doctor's  directions  and  the  address  of  a  London 
physician  whom  the  parents  wished  to  see  the  child. 

Mary  WiUett  read  the  letter  through,  then  turned  to  look  at  the 
child.  She  was  six  yeais  old,  a  little  limp  creature  with  waxen 
cheeks  and  laige  dark  eyes»  whose  heaiy  lids  were  raised  with  an 
effort  to  look  at  the  new  attntle,  then  lowered*  and  she  lay  stilly 
twisdng  her  tiny  fingers  together.  A  lump  rose  in  Mary's  throat  as 
she  stooped  to  lift  the  child  in  her  strong  arms,  and  a  little  feeling  of 
chill  came  to  her  heart  as  she  fdt  the  delicate  weight,  and  noted  the 
languid  indifference  with  which  the  change  was  borne. 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy,  rising,  "  I  have  fulfilled  my  commission. 
If  you  will  allow  mu  I  will  call  again  before  lca\nng  England  next 
June,  so  as  to  be  able  to  give  Mrs.  Mclvan  an  exact  account  of 
Folly." 

She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  stay  longer,  and  Mary  was  left 
alone  with  little  Polly,  who  lay  on  the  sola,  where  she  had  been 
placed,  without  making  an  effort  to  move» 

That  was  a  strange  day.  A  new  Interest  had  come  into  Mar/a 
life,  and  at  present  she  was  unprepared  to  receive  it«  She  had  been 
fond  of  children  formerly,  and  had  been  very  patient  with  certain 
boisterous  yowigtos,  some  of  whom  had  come  to  her  for  sympathy 
their  own  mothers  had  not  been  able  to  give.  Bnt  she  had  only 
known  healthy,  joyous  duldhoqd.  This  ddicateb  bdplesa^  snfoing 
bit  of  humanity  was  an  iinknown  quantity  to  her,  and  she  sat  and 
watched  it  anxiously. 

The  child  seemed  to  want  nothing,  but  lay  still,  with  closed 
eyes,  ihe  greater  part  of  the  day,  while  Mary  hardly  knew  if  it  was 
awake  or  asleep. 

It  was  November,  and  the  day  closed  in  early ;  but  when  the 
light  failed  Mary  sat  still  in  her  place  near  the  fire,  her  book  and 
work  lying  near  her,  afraid  to  ring  for  lights  lest  she  should  disturb 
the  cbikL  Suddenly  she  was  startled  by  a  plaintive  little  voice : 
"Take me  up,  please,  auntie." 

What  is  it,  dear  heart?"  she  asked  as  she  bent  over  the  pathetic 
Uttle  figure; 

"  Hold  me  in  your  arms  as  muwie  does,  please." 

She  lifted  the  light  burden  and  sat  down  in  a  knr  cfaair  by  the 
fire,  and  a  recollection  came  over  her  of  how  as  a  small  gprl  she  bad 
sat  thus  with  the  baby— Tom. 
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Just  ihen  the  front  door  slammed ;  Tom  had  come  home. 
During  the  whole  of  that  day  Mary  had  forgotten  him,  and  had 
never  thought  of  preparing  the  unpleasant  remarks  which  usually 
greeted  his  return.  He  came  in  abruptlyi  for  he  had  not  forgotten 
hb  defeati  and  was  fully  prepared  to  oaake  himadf  tioamiabie,  both 
oflensively  and  defensively. 

<*WbatHi  this  tomfoolery    he  growled  ashecametDtothedvk 
room ;  ■'iifay  is tlieie no li^t?* 

Tbeie  «as  no  answer,  and  lie  strock  a  matdi  and  ligjited  the 
lamp^  Uien  turned  to  his  sister  with  angry  woids^  which  died  awaj 
iinutteied. 

Two  large  dark  eyes  were  raised  to  his  from  a  small  white  fiuc^ 
and  a  weak  voice  muttered,  "  Uncle  Tom  !  "  For  a  few  minutes  he 
stood,  too  surprised  to  speak  ;  then  Marj'  pointed  to  the  letter  she 
had  received  that  morning,  which  lay  on  the  table  at  her  side.  He 
fumbled  with  it,  then  turned  his  back  and  read  it  through.  Some- 
thing in  the  poor  mother's  cry  moved  him,  and  he  came  near  and 
bent  gently  over  the  child.  She  smiled,  such  a  feeble  little  smile, 
and  put  out  a  tiny  hand,  which  closed  round  one  of  his  fingers.  He 
stood  sdll  a  moment*  coughed  huskily,  unloosened  the  little  dioging 
fingexB,  and  left  the  room  abruptly. 

Thai  night  the  sister  and  bcother  were  very  quiet  Maiy  mited 
upstairs  to  see  Folly  &U  asleep  and  when  she  came  dovn-Hinile 
ten  minutes  Ute  for  dinner— Tom  had  not  appeared  to  notice  % 
though  on  another  occasion  such  an  event  had  furnished  cause  for 
argument  for  days.  They  ate  their  dinner  in  silence,  and  the  litde 
housemaid  who  waited  on  them  confided  to  the  cook  that  it  made 
her  feel  "  quite  nervous  like  to  see  them  so  gentle."  Next  morning, 
however,  each  rose  with  the  ordinary  appetite  for  the  breakfast 
dispute,  and  Tom  had  the  advantage,  for  he  was  able  to  place  the 
sharp  things  he  had  stored  the  previous  day. 

The  ensuing  week  was  a  strange  one.  A  tacit  agreement  seenred 
to  exist  between  the  sister  and  brother  that  no  sharp  words  should 
be  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the  child ;  but  little  Polly  spent  her 
movniqgs  in  bed,  so  that  bieafc&st-time  was  as  lively  as  ever.  The 
evenings,  however,  were  very  peacefuL 

The  London  physician  came  down  to  Z  gave  instradioos, 
took  his  fee^  and  departed,  deartng  to  be  kept  informed  of  tbechildV 
progress. 

What  a  wonderfully  large  place  a  litde  diild  can  occupy  J  Tom 
found  his  dioughts  wandering  from  his  deeds  and  wills  to  the  smalt 
figure  at  home^  and  he  listened  in  amaze  to  the  endearing  wards 


i 
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which  b^gu)  to  fall  natuially  from  Bfiary's  lips*»tenns  sh^  had  never 
used  to  Polly's  mother,  but  which  seemed  to  suit  this  fragile  little 
flower. 

The  ordinary  relations  of  the  uncle  and  aunt  were  never  revealed 
to  the  child.  No  idea  of  ihcir  dog-and-cat  life  ever  came  to  her 
innocent  mind.  Her  experience  of  life  was  love,  and  she  took  it 
for  granted  that  theirs  was  a  similar  one. 

One  night  she  insisted  on  Tom's  nursing  her,  and  when  Mary 
came  to  carry  her  off  to  bed,  55he  said,  "  Kiss  Uncle  Tom  !  " 

They  were  taken  so  unawares,  and  were  growing  so  accustomed 
to  obey  the  small  autocrat,  that  the  kiss  (a  pecky  one  on  the  fore- 
head) was  given  before  either  realised  it;  then  Tom  blushed 
sheepishly,  and  Mary  made  her  exit,  canying  off  the  Qrnmt  with- 
out looking  round.  That  kiss  gave  each  much  cause  for  reflection. 
Neither  bad  perceived  it^  but  unconsciously  the  quairels  were  losiiq; 
their  piquancy  and  a  more  peaceful  atmosphere  existed  in  their 
home. 

As  Polly  grew  stroiiger*-«nd  the  change,  though  slight,  was 
perceptible— her  commands  were  more  imperious.   It  was  not 

enough  now  that  they  should  sit  quiet  in  the  evening.  They  must 
talk  to  each  other. 

tc  Fawie  tells  muwie  all  sorts  of  fmgs,  and  1  listen.  Haven't 
you  somefin  to  tell,  Uncle  Tom  ?  "  she  would  ask.  And  Tom  found 
himself  relating  the  day's  experiences  to  Mary,  who,  being  unable  to 
carp,  began  to  take  an  interest  in  them,  and  even  to  inquire  con- 
cerning persons  and  things  to  which  some  weeks  previously  she  had 
been  absohitely  indifierent. 

Then  came  something  new.  <*TeU  me  what  you  did  when  you 
was  Uttle''  was  an  oft-repeated  request,  and  it  was  difficult  to  give 
any  account  of  those  long-past  times  without  bringing  in  Tom's 
name.  On  those  n^hts^  after  the  tiny  tease  had  been  earned  off 
to  bed,  the  brodier  and  sister  would  sit  silent,  thinking  of  those 
days  so  long  ago  when  they  had  been  children  together. 

Christmas  was  drawing  nigbi  and  Polly  was  intensely  delighted. 
She  was  able  to  walk  about  a  little  now,  but  was  not  allowed  out 
of  doors.  She  was  sooii  tired,  and  would  lie  on  the  sofa  or  on 
Mary's  lap  for  hours  ;  but  there  was  not  the  languid  indifference  and 
listlessness  which  had  been  so  piteous  to  see.  The  small  face 
looked  less  fragile,  though  still  very  pale,  and  the  little  limbs  were 
rounder. 

Auntie,"  she  asked  one  evening,  "shall  I  have  a  stocking  at 
KisUooas?  " 
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^  Yes,  my  precious,  a  stoddng  fafl  of  toys.** 

"  Oh  !  '  in  great  delight.    "  And  what  will  Uncle  Tom  have?  * 

Mary  gasped.  So  it  was  expected  that  she  should  gtve  Tom 
a  present,  and  she  knew  that  there  was  no  escape— she  would  be 
obliged  to  submit  Tom  fidgeted  behind  his  paper,  and  uncon- 
scious Polly  continued :  "You  can  whisper,  then  he  won't  hear." 

But  Mary  could  not  whisper ;  she  had  no  idea  what  lo  say. 
Don't  you  know  what  to  give  him,  Aunt  Maiy  ?   Shall  I  help 
you  to  find  out  what  he  wants  ?   I  always  do  for  mtiwie.  I  always 
Idl  her  what  iavie  wants,  and  then  I  tdl  fiivie  what  nrnwie  wants. 
What  do  yoD  want,  Aont  Maiy  ?" 

Maiy  said  cheof  tdly  diat  she  wanted  nothing. 

^  Oh  f  hitt  at  KistaaSi  auntie^  yoo  nmst^  you  know  !  Eve^one 
wants  sumfin  at  Kistmas.  Shall  it  be  a  ^wise  present?  WouM 
yon  like  diat  ? 

"Yes— no  \  I          Polly,  pet,  yon  must  come  to  bed  now." 

**  Oh,  not  yet ;  one  minute,  auntie,  please.  Let  me  tell  Uncle 
Tom.  Do  coiiir,  uncle."  And  then  in  a  loud  whisper,  as  he  bent 
over  her  with  a  laugh  in  his  eyes,  which  were  so  unaccustomed  to 
laughter  under  their  heavy  brows,  she  said:  "A  s'prise  present! 
What  shall  it  be  ?    A  brooch  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tom  mischievously  in  an  audible  voicet  "  a  lovely 
brooch  with  pearls — pearls  for  peace." 

When  Mary  came  down  after  seeing  Polly  in  bed  Tom  was  not 
reading  as  usual,  bat  sitting  staring  into  the  fire.  He  got  up  as  she 
came  into  the  room,  stood  hesitating  awkwaidly  a  moment,  dien 
took  her  hand,  ben^  and  kissed  her.  **My  dear,**  he  said,  '*we  aie 
a  couple  of  Ibols,  and  the  chihl  is  ri^t** 

Then  he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  left  Mary  standing  widi  a 
stmnge  sensation  at  her  throat  and  eyes. 

H.  WILSOK. 
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WO  hundred  years  ago  a  Shropshire  yeoman  amused  his  oM 


JL  age — and  informed  posterity — by  wnling  a  history  of  his  parish, 
which  was  characterised  by  Sir  Thomas  Phillipps  as  "one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  topographical  and  genealogical  works  ever  written.'* 
And  so  in  truth  it  is,  and  more  \  for  it  is  not  the  topographer  and 
genealogist  alone  who  will  be  rewarded  by  a  perusal  of  this  history, 
which,  no  less  a$  a  picture  of  life  than  by  the  quaintness  of  the  author's 
style,  deserves  to  win  a  wider  recognition.  The  MS.  is  entitled  : 
'*  ANTiQUiTYSS  andMsMOYRES  fftke  Parish  tjf  Myddlb^  IVriikn  iy 
IticShn  GovGH^  Anma  ASM  sua  66 :  Amw  DiH  ijeo^^Msdo  ptA 
Natak  sobm  MttHm  toptai^^  There  are  several  old  maniucript 
copies  of  the  work  to  be  seen  in  Shropshire  and  elsewhere ;  and  the 
autograph  ori^nal,  which  remained  at  Myddle  till  a  few  years  ago^  is 
now  at  Whitchurch,  near  Reading,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bickerton,  a  descendant  of  the  author.  It  was  printed  for  the  first 
time  (privately)  by  Sir  T.  Phillipps  in  1834,  with  the  title  of  "  Human 
Nature  displayed  in  the  History  of  Myddle^  by  Richard  Gough;**  and 
in  1875  a  limited  issue  was  pubhshed,  with  facsimiles  of  Gough 's  neat 
pen-and-ink  title-pages,  plans  of  church,  etc,  by  Messrs.  Adnitt  and 
Naunton,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Myddle  is  a  village  about  eight  miles  north  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
in  the  township  of  Newton-on-the-Hiil  Cough's  yeoman  ancestors 
-^1  bearing  the  same  nam^  Richard— had  lived  on  their  freehold 
estate  for  several  generations.  Our  author  was  baptised  at  Myddle 
January  iS,  1634-5,  and  buried  there  February  zs,  1799-3,.* thus 
Hnng  through  an  eventful  period  of  history,  of  which  his  memoirs 
contain  many  anecdotes.    Though  he  received  a  strictly  local 

*  In  00  way  related  to  the  celebrated  antii^uary  of  the  same  name.  The  two 
fiunilieiaic  qidle  dhtind. 

*  It  wu  begun  ia  1700,  but  it  ii  evident  thet  it  oocopied  iti  anthor  till  the 
tpnng  of  170S,  md  that  certabi  poitigni  of  It  were  added  by  him  ia  the  year 
1706. 

*  Clearly  a  wilful  departure  from  the  original,  as  maay  of  Goi^h's  iqifjarent 
BuaqootatioDS  turn  out  to  be,  on  a  second  view. 
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education  (he  was  at  school  lint  in  Myddle  itself,  and  after  in  the 
adjoining  parish  of  BioughtonX  be  shows  in  bis  writings  a  consider- 
able knordedge  of  Latin,  and  has  an  amostng  way  of  introducing 
quotations  from  that  language  as  well  as  from  Engtish  literatnre.  He 
was  probably  ignorant  even  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  thou|^  not  of 
Greek  anthors,  to  whom  he  occasionally  refers  tfaiougb  the  medium 
of  Latin,  e.g. : 

Juiiilia  in  scse  virtutem  cantincL  omncm. — Aristatk, 

SO  that,  while  he  had  learnt  to  read  and  also  to  express  himself  in 
Latin,  he  could  at  least  think  Greek.  He  displays,  moreover,  a 
cniioiis  intimacy  with  l^gal  technicalities  and  legal  lore ;  but  chnmo* 
logical  considaatioBS  debar  me  from  harbouring  the  theory  that  he 
wrote  Shakespeare;'*  Like  Shakespeare^  he  appears  not  to 
have  blotted  out  a  line ;  yet  bis  styles  if  iineqnalp  is  always  dear  and 
attractive,  its  charm  being  due  (I  fancy)  not  so  much  to  education  as  to 
instinct  or  native  genius.  He  was  naturally  endowed  with  the  qualities 
— and  limitations — ^requisite  for  accomplishing  his  self-appointed 
task  iii  a  nK\nner  to  deh'ght  the  reader  :  a  good,  though  not  infallible,* 
memor>' ;  an  aUcniion  to  detail  wholly  unconnected  with  the  critical 
faculty,  and  a  shrewd  judgment  united  to  the  power  of  felicitous, 
and  the  opportunity  of  fearless,  expression.  Perhaps  his  character- 
portraitures  are  among  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  pen. 

"Gough's  History  of  Myddle,"  as  his  memoirs  are  usually  calledf 
thoug)i  a  highly  prized  and  oft-quoted  authority  with  Shropshire 
antiquaries,  is  practically  unknown  outside  the  county.  Yet  is  it  a 
most  fascinating  work,  unique  of  its  kind,  but  also  well  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  general  reader.  "  Among  the  rest  the  literary 
man  will  find  there  a  refreshing  absence  of  sdf-conadousness;  the 
scientific  histoiiaa  will  be  reminded  (like  Eadtiel)  that  bones»  bow* 
ever  dry,  can  be  made  to  live;  while  the  pa^cs  abound  in  those 
touches  of  nature  that  appeal  witii  a  special  force  to  the  oid&iary 
person.  Indeed*  though  it  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that 
Gough's  "  Myddle,"  if  more  generally  known,  would  take  rank  wjtii 
those  books  which  all  arc  supposed  to  have  read,  it  is  at  least  one 
which  all  who  read  it  are  sure  to  enjoy. 

Enough,  however,  of  preamble.   Let  the  work  speak  for  itseli  by 

*  He  nakci  mistakes  in  pfopernsmes,  and  misquotes— a  pioof  tba  he  tvttiif 

on  his  Ttiemoiy  in  both  cases. 

"  This  idiom,  which  frequently  occurs  in  Cough's  Myddky  is  used  in  one  pUce 
with  a  curious  effect.  Speaking  of  a  certain  only  daughter,  Gough  says :  •*  Shee, 
being  a  great  fortune,  had  many  suitecfc  But  among  the  re&t  shee  was  OMiiied  to 
Tbomas  HalL** 
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means  of  eitncts  taken  haphacaid  from  it.  For  you  can  open  it 
nowhere  without  lighting  on  somediing  gcxxl.    The  following 

passages  from  Gough*s  account  of  the  Rectors  of  Myddle  will  serve 
to  introduce  the  reader  to  his  manner  : 

Mr.  William  IloUway,  M.A. ,  some  time  student  of  Christ  Church,  in  Oxford. 
The  transactions  and  occurences  '  of  his  time  are  fresh  in  memory,  and,  there- 
fore, I  shall  only  say,  that  hee  was  a  man  short-sighted,  but  of  a  discerning  si  iut 
to  discover  the  nature  and  dispoadoQS  of  persons.  Hee  was  natur:i1!y  addicted  to 
passion,  which  bee  reoted  in  flome lusty  expremonsi  not  mfiering  it  to  gangreene 
into  malice.  Hee  was  easily  persuaded  to  Ibig^ve  injurieii  but  wisely  suspidouse  (for 
the  firture)  of  any  one  that  had  onoe  done  him  a  di»Vindntftie.  •  •  •  HnicfneoMt 
Hngo  Dale,  Ait.  BCag.»  attqtiandin  Socini  CdL  Aeanaaenais  Oioo. 

Ad  Ht^imtem  Dmte, 

Dii  tib;  siut  iaciles,  et  dent  tibi  Ncstoris  annos : 

Caniniin  niillo  tenpoie  noom  habe. 
Sit  fortona  tlbi  (plm  quam  tua  voia)  aeennda : 

Dux  es  divstibns,  pnuperibusque  pater. 
Ingenuix-  vires,  pia  mens,  corpusqiie  salubre, 
Hsec  (et  plura)  precor  i>i!U  t»bi  dona  Dei. 

Sic  ex  animo  exoptat  R.  G. 

The  **  tags  "  from  Ovid  and  Martial  are  inooipoiated  in  accordance 
with  the  customary  mediod  of  that  time-honoured — some^  alas  I  say, 
time-wasting— employment  known  as  "doing  Latin  verses.^  Here 
is  another  example  of  the  old  yeoman's  versification  : 

I  have  shelved  what  Honourable  persons  have  bcene  Lords  of  this  Lordship, 
butt  yet  the  King  is  Lord  Paramount  of  it,  and  his  Court  Leet  is  therein  ycarely 
kept,  togeatber  with  the  Gieat  Cooit  and  Omit  Banm  of  the  Lord  of  tbe  Manor. 
And,  tbeidbte^  I  win  bcie  faambly  take  leafe  to  bieath  oat  my  well  Irishes  for  bii. 
lacred  MajeMy  bi  a  few  Unes»  Simommi  ddtti,  iamm  mtfthiL 

Ad  sermissimum  DMum  nPttm  GuiUlmum  TerHttm,  Magna  BritanUe 
FnmetmH  Hittmia  Ktgetm. 

Vive,  alter  Solomon,  patriae  pater,  orbita  Pacis, 
Andor  opmn,  i>fndtii  sosicnm,  Ijtrptor  honcffuniy 
Gemma  oosevonmi  r^om,  fios  praeteritonun, 

Forma  futitrorjm,  Dux,  Laus,  Lex,  Lux  populortun, 
Prisca  parem  nescit,  nec  talem  postera  Regem 
Exhibitura  dies ;  Patribus  dementior  ollii, 
Vivito,  pneleritis  mtikr,  majonine  futniis. 

Whether  the  sentiments  or  the  lan^^tiage  of  the  above  verses  do  their 
writer  the  greater  credit,  or  which  was  the  stronger  motive  with  him  in 
penning  them— an  onbounded  admiration  for  his  sovereign,  or  the 

*  The  leader  will  nndentaad  that  all  peculiaiiiies  of  spdlng,  wbetbei  of 
English  or  Latbi,  as  weU  as  nusquotatkms  and  febe  qoantitieSt  are  retained 
witkMU  immnt.  It  is  aasmned  that  be  will  picfer  Ibis  eonne  to  seeing  tbe 
irord  sic  repeated  ad  nauseam. 
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deitre  for  a  Uttle  agreeable  exercise  of  his  own  seholanihSp— it  is  Idle 

to  debate ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  sympathy  with  the  royalnt 
cause  in  the  Parliamentary  war.  Of  the  execution  of  Charles  L 
(which  took  place  when  he  was  fourteen)  he  says  in  one  place : 

•  •  the  King's  party  was  vanquished  and  dispersed,  and  the  King,1]gflridBed 
biadii  had  lost  his  life ;  of  whom  a  loyall  snfajcct  made  this  epitaph : 

NonOurolitt  naginii, 
Nec  Carohis  qtuntuSf 

Sed  Carohis  agnos 
Hie  jacet  tntus. 

TUa  adb  to  my  Bind  tint  of  Chaiks  the  Gicatt 

Citrohis.  utvictodiwesait  victnsaborbe, 
Ulterivs  tfnrffnt  tccda  bttta  le&eL 

After  the  list  of  Hectors  comes  an  acootmt  of  some  of  the  ^  Parish 
CJarks," 

The  fint  that  I  igmemhat  waa  WOL  Hont,  a  penoa  veiy  fitt  for  the  place,  a* 
to  bb  leading  aad  sfoc^  with  a  clear  and  audible  voice  ;  but  for  bis  writdng  I 

can  say  nothing.    Hee  comonly  kept  a  petty  schoolc  in  Mydrlle.    There  was  a 
custom  in  his  time,  that  upon  Christmas  day,  in  the  aficmoone  aticr  divine 
service,  and  when  the  minister  was  gone  out  of  the  church?,  the  darkc  sbodd 
sing  a  Christmas  carroU  in  the  churche  ;  which  I  have  heard  thL*  Will.  Hant  doe, 
hcdngaarinedbf  old  Mr.  RicliafdGitdiis,  wlioboieafaBseeaeeedfagiKlL  • 
The  nest  waa  Richard  Ralphs,  a  penon  in  all  tespectt  wdl  qoaUylicd  for  ibt 
officCi  .  .  •  Mr*  HoUway,  in  the  roome  of  Ralphs,  cfaoaaa  Thonas  Highway,  a 
person  alltogeather  unfitt  for  soch  an  implofnent    Mee  can  read  but  litle ;  bee 
can  sing  Intt  ohp  t^ine  of  the  psalnies.    Hee  can  scarse  write  his  ownc  name,  oc 
rea(]  any  written  hand  ;  but  because  hee  continued  all  Mr.  Hollway'?  time,  aad 
has  now  goLl  aa  able  assistant  (viz.)  John  Hewitt,  jun.,  a  person  ia  all  points wdi 
qualUfyed  fox  the  place,  therefore  Mr.  Dale  is  pleased  to  continue  him,  altbo'  htt 
is  now  litle  more  then  a  sexton. 

Turpius  ejicitur  quam  noo  admiltitur  Hospes. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  an  aoooont 
of  the  various  families  living  in  the  parish,  for  which  indeed  theteis 
a  fresh  title-page,  inscribed  as  follows : 

OasERy^ATiONS  concerning  tht  Seatrs  in  Myddle  and  tk 
rAM/Lvss  to  which  th^  belongs  wr&tm  Richard  Gough  Amu 
jEiai  sum  67  :  Amtof:  DMi  1701. 

Cede  Majort. 

71i£  Church 
Is  God  s  /nclosure,  and  r.oc  c<mtcn  ground  ; 
^Titk$s/ruk9uld^  and  tut  our  tmtSU. 
ThMts  nt  wUt^  mdytt  m  Udk,  tmSu: 
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After  a  learned  dissertation  on  "peiw"  rights  (with  citations  of 
cases)  the  author  says : 

I  hope  noe  mn  will  blame  mee  for  not  ntnieing  every  penoa  tceoidtng  to 
tbtt  which  hee  conceives  is  his  right  and  superiority  in  the  seats  la  Chnfcb« 

beecause  it  is  a  thing  impo<;siMe  for  any  man  to  ^now  ;  and  therefore,  T  have  not 
endeavoured  to  doe  it,  but  have  written  the  names  according  as  they  came  to  my 
memory  ;  but  if  any  one  bee  minded  to  give  a  guess  in  this  matter,  lett  him  6rst 
take  notice  of  every  man's  church  leawoHf  and  tlien  look  over  what  I  have  written 
cqnecniii^  the  descent  sad  pedigree  ol  stt  or  most  part  of  the  ftmilyes  in  this 
dde  of  the  parish,  and  then  hee  mtj  give  some  pnbshle  oonjectoie  hi  this 
malter. 

The  unique  narrative  pedig^rees  which  follow,  although  memory 
alone  must  have  largely  supplied  the  materials,  are  extraordinaiiiy 
liill  (if  occasionally  inaccuiate)  in  point  of  detail.  The  com|riler 
gives  the  most  triflingly  personal — often  the  most  glaringly  disciedit- 
able— particulars  about  his  fellow  paiishioneni  past  and  present  It 
is  to  be  hoped,  and  in  the  case  of  so  exceUent  a  man  may  be  pee- 
smned,  that  he  ms  not  so  free  wtth  his  tongue  ^  as  he  was  with  his 
pen.  It  is  impossible  now  to  decide  whether  he  conCempfaited  his 
MS.  bdiig  read  before  bis  deatii,  but  he  evidently  foresaw  ta  a  teriain 
ixUta  the  esteem  in  whicb  it  would  be  held  afterwards.  That  is  to 
say,  he  realised  its  antiquarian,  and  its  possibly  ethical,  value  ,  but  it 
is  unlikely  that  he  had  a  suspicion  of  its  literary  worih.  It  is  Ills 
carerul  chronicling  of  minuticR  and  vivid  representation  of  the 
immutable  that  set  his  book  above  the  ordinary  dryasdust  parish 
history,  by  giving  it  a  wider — as  also  a  permanent — significance* 
"Human  Nature  displayed"  the  editor  of  1834  called  it, 

Gough  does  not  fail  to  anticipate  the  feelings  of  a  man  on  fmding 
bis  own  forefathers'  shortcomings  immortahsed ;  at  the  same  time 
he  is  fiur  from  apologising  to  the  aggrieved  descendant* 

If  any  num  tfaall  Usme  nee  Ibr  that  I  hate  deehued  the  vicioase  lives  or 
actkms  f:f  theire  Ancestors,  let  luin  take  care  to  avoid  such  evil  cotuses,  that  hee 
leave  not  a  blemish  on  his  name  when  he  b  dead ;  and  let  Uin  know  that  I  have 
written  nothing  out  of  malice.  T  doubt  not  but  some  persons  will  thinke  that 
many  ihir.t;s  that  I  have  written  are  al!iog:ictiier  useiesse ;  but  I  doc  believe  that 
there  is  notiiing  herein  mentiotied  which  may  not  by  chance  att  one  time  or  other 
happen  to  bee  needfull  to  some  person  01  other  ;  and,  thcrcfoic,  I  cuuclude  '  with 
that  of  Rev.  Bfr.  Herbert : 

A  lUlllidl  irarkeman  hardly  will  refuse 

Tiie  smallest  toole  that  hesmey  dianee  10  nse^ 

*  Of  a  certain  Richard  Gittios  he  sqrs :  **  Hee  was  a  veij  religioQie  peisoo, 
bntt  hee  was  too  talkative." 

»  The  "conclusion  "  is  not,  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  the  conclusion  of 
the  completed  work,  but  that  of  the  prefiux  to  the  portion  devoted  to  pedigrees. 
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Thit  erttmite  €f  the  oiefiilfiess  of  his  woik  has  been  amply 

vindicated  by  subsequent  antiquarian  opinion. 

Gou2^.  has  a  facile  pen  for  the  delineation  of  characler,  or  rather 
for  the  lifelike  presentment  of  the  whole  personality.  Many  of  his 
descriptions  are  models  of  pithiness,  some  even  epigrammatic,  while 
all  are  good  reading.  Ttiat  of  .NTr.  HolKvay  already  given  is  a  fair 
specimen.  Some  more  examples  now  follow,  of  various  kindSi 
cuUed  from  the  geDealo^cai  and  biographical  sectioa  of  the  Misiofy, 

TImmms  Jidm  VM  a  biittimi  hodd^  confident  pcnoa  i  hee  often  Icept 
coBtpaay  vidi  bit  bella%  bat  shewed  Ibon  noe  more  respecte  than  if  ihey  had 
beene  his  cqnalls  or  inferiors.  Hee  was  a  great  Ixnvlcr,  and  often  bowled  with 
Sir  Humphrey  Lea*  att  a  Bowling  Greene  on  Ifaremeare  Heath,  neare  the  end 

of  the  Lea  Lane  ;  where  hee  would  make  noc  more  account  of  Sir  Humphrey, 
than  if  bee  bad  beeoe  a  piow>boy.    Uee  would  ordiuaiyly  teil  hiin  bee  lyed,  aod 

mtettbiMr  tebowfeatt  bis  bead;  «ad  then  they  puted  in  wnlb.  Bat 
friifain  few  dqre%  Sir  Hnphrej  noald  nde  to  Newtoo,  and  take  Jnkcs  with  ISm 
to  the  bowies;  ad  if  tfi^  did  not  fell  oat,  woald  take  Idm  bone  and  make  bim 
dnwki 

Students  of  heredity  will  be  interested  to  learn  personal  details 
of  the  ancestors  of  Wychcrley.  The  Wycherleys  were  a  good 
Shropshire  family  seated  at  Clive  for  many  generations.  Of  the 
domatist's  grandparents — Daniel  Wycherley  and  his  wife  Margery, 
the  danghur  and  heucn  of  William  Woiph  of  Acton  Rqfnold— 
Gonglbays: 

She  was  a  proper,  comely,  and  ingwiiflme  pcnon ;  bat  ber  Hoifaaiid  was  a 
wputf  kane  fWfiPBi  whose  ooontenanee  shewed  diat  be  wasa|Munionatei|diolerick 
man,  and  bb  actions  proved  bim  soe:  Ibr  he  was  allways  at  strife  with  bis 
ne^hbonn»  and  noch  fai  debt  Hee  moctCRg^  ^  ^  ts/Mtt  io  CUve. 

Their  son,  also  named  Daniel, 

.  .  was  well  educated  with  all  sorts  of  learning  that  the  coontiy  could  afiord  ; 
and,  haveing  the  ad\'antage  of  a  good  natural!  witt  and  asUOOg  memory,  hee  was 
like  to  make  a  person  fjlt  for  any  weighty  imployment.  .  .  .  After  some  yeares 
liee  obtained  a  Steward's  place  under  the  ^iarquesse  of  Winchester  ^  (this  was 
tbat  fiunyly  of  whom  It  issaid,  that  tverj  wHkrktirt  is  a  wiu  mow).  In  this 
M dblenan's  lenrioe  Mr.  Wichedey  gott  bis  eitate— hee  aaanyed  the  Maiqutsst^s 
gsntiewonian,*  who^  if  dwe  wanted  beauty,  hsd  a  kige  share  of  loogae. 

A  long  account  of  this  Daniel  Wycherley  follows — too  long  to 
be  given  here.  Though,  like  his  £stfaer,  he  was  very  fond  of  Utigatioay 
Gough  is  able,  in  cooclosion,  to  say  of  him : 

*  Sir  Humphrey  Lee,  of  Langiey  and  Acton  Burnell,  Bart,  (so  created  in 
t6so).   He  was  bom  aboot  1 559. 

'  John,  £fth  maaqvis^ «« a  wise  man." 

*  Betb,  danghtar  of  Wm.  SbrimpCon. 
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I  have  hewd  him  nrach  comniended  for  that  hee  did  never  cooteod  with 
peitons  unabte  to  deale  with  him,'  hat  with  grmt  penont,  is  appeaics  hy  what  I 
have  mentioned.  But  his  last  contmt  «aa  with  one  that  wai  itionger  than  all 
the  test*  which  waa  Death  t  bat  this  was  soone  over, 

For,  wageing  Law  wiih  cruell  Death, 
Hee  was  noosuite  for  want  of  breath. 

His  son,  William  Wicherley,  Esq.,  succeeds  him — a  penon  •ah%hly  educated 
as  any  in  this  County,  and  excellently  skiU'd  in  dramatical  poetry.  The  Earle  oC 
Rochester,  in  his  Poem  of  the  Po^ts  of  our  timr,  gives  a  great  encomium  of  him, 
and  terms  him  the  restorer  of  true  Comedy,  and  after  hath  these  veises  of  him^ 

Wicherley  carnes  hard  for  what  he  gaines ; 
Hm  wants  noe  judgment,  and  bee  spares  noe  pains  : 
He  often-Umes  excells,  and  att  the  best 
Gommitti  lesse  fiudts  than  any  of  the  rest. 

There  is  a  description  of  one  Richard  Clarke,  which,  besides 
being  good  in  itself,  contains  an  appredation  of  the  Society  of  Friends 
that  is  at  least  unambiguously  expressed. 

TUs  RidMid  Oaike  .  .  .  was  natomliy  ingenioaae.  Hee  had  a  snoodi  way 
of  flattering  diaooone,  and  was  a  perfect  master  in  the  art  of  dissemhiiag*  Hee 
was  listed  Ibr  a  soldier  on  the  Parliament  side  in  Wem,  whilst  hee  was  yett  but 

a  mere  boy.  There  was  nothing  of  manh  )oJ  »t  wilor  in  him,  and  yet  hee  was 
serviceable  to  the  (tfHcers  of  that  Garrison  by  carrying  of  letters  to  tlieire  friends 
and  correspondents  that  were  in  Garrisons  cf  liie  ad\  crse  party.  Hee  had  an  old 
ragged  coate  on  purpose  which  hee  would  putt  on  and  goc  as  a  beggar  boy.  .  .  • 
After  the  warn,  hee  monyed  a  wife  that  lived  beeyond  EUenware.  Her  maiden 
mmt  was  I^hilUps.  Sbee  was  veiy  thick  of  hearings  hot  yett  shee  was  a  comely 
woman,  and  had  a  portion  in  money  ;  whidi  Clarke  quickly  spent,  for  hee  was  a 
very  drunken  fdlnw  if  hee  coultl  ^ett  money  to  spend*  Af>cr  hee  had  spent  his 
wife's  portion,  hee  came  to  Newton-on-thc-IIill,  .  .  .  and  there  hee  sett  up  a 
trade  of  making  spinning  wheeles.  Hee  was  nut  putt  apprentice  to  any  trade, 
and  yett  hee  wa:>  very  ingeniouse  m  workcing  att  any  handicraft  trade  Hee  had 
a  lytic  Smyth's  forge,  in  which  hee  made  his  owne  tooici  and  likewlw  knives  and 
mfaer  snmU  thinfi  of  iron.  Hee  had  severall  childicn.  •  •  •  The  ddest  .  .  .  ia 
as  ingenloase  att  working  as  his  &ther,  and  as  thlcke  of  heareing  as  hb  modier. 
•  •  .  About  this  time  that  phanaticall.selfe-conccited  sort  of  people  called  Quakers 
becgan  to  start  uphere  and  there  in  this  countr}'.  Nimieta^  plw;  obfst  quam  frod* 
est*  This  Clarke,  merely  out  of  designe,  h  ui  a  mindt-  to  join  with  iliese  persons. 
Hee  went  to  one  Gefler>'es  of  Stanton,  who  was  a  topping  Quaker  ;  who  received 
diis  new  proselyte  very  gladly,  and  entertained  him  all  night  very  kindly.  Hee 
came  home  the  nest  day  a  pofect  Qnaker  in  appeareance,  and  bad  gott  tbebe 
canting  way  of  diMoane  as  readyly  as  if  hee  had  heeae  seven  years  apprentice. 

Com  opttmis  laliati  samos.  varielas  etiam  «t  inltoribus  gmta  mt.^Q$iimHi. 

This  Clarke  was  for  a  while  of  some  repute  among  the  Quakers,  till  att  last 
hee  had  borrowed  severall  sums  of  mon^  among  them  ;  which,  when  they  rc> 
qohred,  hee  att  fint  gave  fayre  promises,  bott  att  last  utterly  refined,  telling  them 

>  Yet  Garbet  relates  that  his  son  George^  ledof  of  Wem,  died  "  an  foalt** 
where  his  own  Anther  had  cast  him  for  a  debt* 
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hce  was  not  able,  and  they  were  wofic  than  divells  if  they  sued  him.  Upon  this, 
fltt  a  general  meeting  of  the  Quakers,  hce  was  excommunicated.  This  Claike, 
whilst  hee  was  in  favour  with  ihe  Quakers,  had  sadly  abused  oui:  Ministezs  with 
bk  teiiniloMie  language,  calling  then  Unkings,  dub  doggs,  and  Btal'i  Pneitt. 
•  .  •  Wben  Ctaikc  «if  cui  off  bf  the  QualNiBt  hee  tlio«ii{|it  Ihe  VwHeHMm 
mnld  not  nocive  faisif  iiid  thcrcfiiie  hoc  Cnined  Fkpiita  bntt  wis  not  K^ndcd  \ff 
thfttpftity. 

The  above  is  just  half  of  what  the  author  has  to  say  about  this 
adaptable  character,  but  it  must  suffice  here. 

As  a  rule,  Cough's  diction  is  quite  simple  and  spontaneous,  and 
points  to  methods  far  removed  from  those  of  the  Matine  bee.  Some- 
tiiiiea^  however,  when  he  is  ^ngiammatic,  alliterative^  or  rhythmic,  a 
conscious  imitation  of  classical  models  may  pediaps  be  detected ;  as 
in  the  following : 

ThisThooiisFMeiBaiiwstapcnoikdowof  speich,  pcoiideBtiiidliborioaae; 
yctt  deUgbted  much  bi  bugaindngi  and  mote  fai  buildiBg. 

His  fondness  for  antithesis  (often  purely  verbal)  is  also  possibly 
due  to  the  influence  of  his  eariy  education.  Tho^  in  the  Usi  tf 
Ittdonx 

Mr.  Kuiaitoii  nat  tuoeeoM  (but  not  cwecded)  by  Mr.  Tbooiis  Mbie. 
Again: 

I(khaid  Ames  was  Oyer  or  Mtitian  of  the  Toini  Gooites&d  To^ 
wbieh  place  bee  obtained  by  bvour,  but  semd  m  it  bott  SD-ftroOfedly,  liar  bee 
oould  never  ipeake  plaiae. 

— I  say  "possibly"  due  to  educational  influence,  because,  as  we 
learnt  at  school,  playing  with  words  has  a  special  fascination  for  the 
unlettered  and  ignorant. 

"  Butt  to  retume."  Several ' '  good  scollers  "  were  born  in  Myddle, 
whose  biographies  ate  recorded.   From  two  of  these  I  give  eitnicla. 

Ralph  [Gittins]  was  bio«ig|tt  up  a  scoller,  and  indeed  his  naturaU  Genius 
faiclined  bin  tbeieiuitOk  and  by  his  dilligent  study  and  reserved  life  bee  was  Tciy 
embient  in  bia  time.  Hee  was  ooattewbile  H%b  Scboobnaster*  of  the  Faee 
Soooles  in  Shrewsbury.  .  •  •  Hee  bad  a  natniall  feciltty  to  poetry.  His  verses 
were  commonly  rhyming  verse<?  such  as  the  Monks  used  to  write.  And  these 
usually  came  from  him  cxtcmparc.  I  have  heard  many  of  them.  ...  I  cannot 
omitt  the  Epitaph  wliich  hce  made  on  Sir  John  Ikidgnian  (mistaking  his  name  to 
bcc  lindgemoonc)  who  was  Lord  Tiesident  of  his  Highnesse  the  Prince  of  Waies 
Us  Omzt  att  Ludlow.  Ibis  Sir  John  Biidgmaa  was  a  veiy  aevcaie  many  and 
would  oommtit  penons  ibr  small  Alts  to  Potter  Lodges  wbicb  was  Ibe  piiaoii 
proper  for  that  Coott  \  and  his  usoal  ssyiog  was  <to  the  keeperof  Porter^  Lcx^), 
Sirraht       him  twt^.  Whether  Kalph  Gittios  bad  met  with  socb  donl^i^ 

'  He  never  actually  rose  bigMr  than  to  be  Second  Master. 
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from  him  I  cia&ot  tctt  $  butt,  when  hee  itm  dead,  Ralph  Gittini  made  tUt 
^lilaphs 

Jam  jacet  argiU&  Pons  Luiue  conditus  iUd  : 
Sirrah,  Satan  Dominus  dixit,  hoc  aufcr  onus. 

which  hee  Englished  thus : 

Here  lyes  Sir  John  Bridgmoone  clad  in  his  day ; 
GodaaidtoiheDlvell:  ShrtM,  tak»  him  amay. 

The  other  scholar  from  whose  biography  I  will  quote,  by  name 
Thomas  Hayward,  married  Alice,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Meighen,  Headmaster  of  Shrewsbury  from  1583  to  1635;  but  their 
maixied  life  was  6tf  from  comfortable. 

TlKmas  Haywaid  •  •  *  waiahandaone,  gentile  man,  a  good  country  scboUer, 

and  a  pretty  chrke.  .  .  .  Hee  was  just  and  faythfull  in  affirmeing  or  denying  any 
matter  in  controvef^y,  soe  that  lesse  credit  was  given  to  some  men's  oathe  than  to 
Jiis  bare  worde.  This  Thomas  Ikiyvvard  was  an  extraordinary  good  husband  in 
manuieing  land,  and  had  great  proht  by  it,  if  it  had  beene  well  used,  ilia 
wife  Aliee  waa  toe  duewd  that  hee  was  not  able  to  abide  in  the  booM  widi  bery 
ioe  that  bee  was  fotoed  to  gpe  ftom  his  bnianesse  to  the  alehouse  to  gctt  meate 
and  diinke  to  soffioe  natiue.  This  brooght  him  to  many  ineoinradeDcyes ;  for» 
bee  becing  wdl*beloved  bjr  all  men  for  his  ingoimty  and  coarteouse  behaviour* 
ofttymes  hec  mett  with  company  which  caused  him  to  stay  longer  than  hee  in- 
tended, and  soe  neglected  his  buisncssc,  mis-spent  his  time,  and  wasted  his 
money  :  and  in  the  mean  t}'me  his  wife  spent  as  much  (or  more)  at  home  ;  for 
shee,  heeing  a  towne-bred  woman,  was  untitte  for  a  country  Ufe — shee  mubt  bee 
lidily  doatbed,  fere  daintily,  drinke  nothing  batt  strong  waters,  and  that  not  a 
lyttk :  soe  that  his  estate  decreased,  and  his  debts  inefeased ;  batt  hee  atlD  boam 
an  honest  mind,  for  I  have  not  beard  that  any  man  lost  a  penny  by  him. 

His  intimate  fireind  was  Mr.  Hotchkins  of  Webscott ;  and  indeed  there 
seemed  to  bcc  a  natural!  sympathy  T>etweene  them,  for  they  were  both  of  them 
ver>'  just,  honest  persons,  and  weli-bcloved  :  butt  theire  deportment  when  they 
were  in  drinke  was  very  different ;  for  Mr.  iiodgkins  could  goe,  butt  not  spoike ; 
and  Mr.  Heyward  could  speake  as  well,  and  seemed  to  bee  more  acute  and  witty 
hi  his  dffaike  then  att  other  times»  but  ooold  not  goe. 

A  propos  of  another  household  ruined  from  the  same  cause, 
Gough  gravely  quotes  as  follows : 

(Plato  ait)  Ebrius  gHbermator  omnia  mlvertit,  sive  nanigiMm^  sim  immm 
tint  extrdtwH,  sivt  aUam  rm  quamemmque  siH  <mmutam* 

Another  quotation  is  in  a  lighter  vein : 

Walter  de  Mapes  confessed  his  owne  love  to  good  liquor  as  Ibilows : 

Mlhi  est  proposltom 
Li  tabema  mod : 

Vinum  sit  oppositom 

Morientis  ori : 
Ut  dicant,  cum  veniunt. 

Angelonim  ehori, 
Ikas  sit  prof  itius 

Hee  was  Aicbdsacon  of  Osfoid»  itmfk  Heniy  U. 
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The  tagpc  deith  of  ft  diiljid  imed  Omc  ii  idaled  in 
lafigiiase  of  afanoil  Biblial  iBMor : 

Hcc  dyed  suooe  ai'icx  b<  wcxu.  U>  Siircwibiuj  ;  aiKi,     his  iue  was  es^Lrxragaai, 

(■koiwj&M  ipopkKj.  and  fendowDe  dead.  TIk  ocber  insa  Skmi^  fcee  ra 
fli^i^ lit  VBR^  and  said,  ifruc,  wif  dtst tJkm pLiy  tJU  fmUt  \mX  «hcA  the 
oth^r  man  west  to  him,  hee  found  tbat  dead ;  aad  called  m  Bel^tfMMBi^ 

butt  bee  conki  not  bet  iccofacd. 

Itoebiiiicoooiitof  A  mmdei^  one  e|iitode  of  irtiidi»  id  tpite 
of  the  unpfomMng  tbenie,  is  vcij  amosmg,  and  ictnlly  led  to  the 

detectioo  of  the  murderer.   A  ceitiin  man  called  Elks  entered  a 
house,  with  intent  to  rob,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  while  the  family  were 
away  at  church,  leaving  b<:hind  only  one  maid  who  was  making  a 
cheese.    EUks  cut  h«r  throat,  and  then,  becoming  frigbteoedt 
awajTt  taking  nothing  and  even  tox^^etting  bis  owo  dpg. 

When  people  OHne  tnm  Qmidi  to  Eytoo,  thej  iband  the  gixl  dead  and  Elks 
his  dogge  in  the  boose  almost  barsted  with  eating  the  cheese.  They  folJowed  the 
dogge,  who  fara^ght  them  to  Elks  his  home  ;  and  ypon  this.  Elks  was  ippreht  ided 
on  suspidon.  .  .  .  Hee  was  alter  found  goilt/  upon  his  tiyaU  au  5hrew»biujr, 

sad  hanjgcd. 

Equally  anmn^  but  scarcdy  intentioiial]^  so,  are  the  tianslations 
appended  to  some  of  the  classical  qooiatioaSi  For  instancy  the 
shade  oC  Viigily  if  it  undentood  £q^Udi  and  were  not  ms^  in  its 
Latin,  mif^t  psidombly  writhe  under— «r,  such  ooodiict  beiqg  un- 
wananted  by  precedent  and  perhaps  a  physical  imposnbility^  at  all 
ereots  loudly  bewail— this  double  catasttophe : 

Fadle  est  descensus  Aveioi, 
Kocies  atqae  dies  patet  atri  janua  Ditis. 

The  way  to  Hell's  an  easy  wtiy, 
The  gates  are  open  night  and  day. 

Verily  a  case  of  insult  added  to  injuiy :  yet  it  »  almost  a  liteial 
tcandation.  On  the  other  hand  this  is  good  : 

Xon  bene  succedunt  mala  opera  ;  asaequilur  tardus  celerero : 
L't  nunc  \  ulcanus,  cum  sil  tardus,  cepit  Martem. 

III  dctlis  iiave  lU  success  ;  rcvcuj^e,  thou^  slow. 

The  fwift  o^eitakei  t  dow  ValctBOUdicsaoe 
Swift  Bfan. 

Here  the  English  version,  though  less  literal  than  the  iiuer- 
mediate  Latin,  curiously  enough  (by  a  sort  of  Darwinian  reversion) 
approximates  more  closely  to  the  dignity  of  the  origiaal  Greek,  with 
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which  our  yeoman  scholar  was  unacquainted   The  translation  may 

of  course  be  an  echo  from  his  school-days,  and  so  i^ot  strictly 
original.*  Even  then,  how  inany  arc  there  who  can  quote  ^— let 
aione  compose — Latin^at  sixty-seven  ? 

There  is  an  unconscious  humour  in  Gough's  allusions  to  the 
doctors  of  the  period.   Thus : 

Richard,  the  too  of  my  unde  John  Gough,  waa  never  maiycd  ;  hee  was  an 

honest,  just  man,  and  weU  bee-lovod,  ^^^^len  hee  was  somewhat  past  his  myddle 
age,  beegott  a  disLempcr  coiled  the  Scurvcy  ;  hcc  looke  several  medicines  in  hopes 
to  cure  it,  bull  ihcy  heightened  the  distemper  ; '  soe  that,  in  one  yeajre's  lime, 
all  his  teelb  dropped  out  of  his  mouth,  and  ihcu  hee  growed  to  have  a  precipi- 
tate CQMomptioD,  and  dfed. 

Again: 

My  deete  wife  dyed  att  Sluewsbmyi  wiMte  shee  went  to  take  phtricke. 

It  is  not  stated  whether  she  fook  the  physic,  but  the  presumption 
is  that  she  did.  In  neither  case  apparently  does  Gough  hint  at  any 
lack  of  skill  in  the  physiciansi^  but  sets  down  the  unfoftunate  facts 
coordinate!/  and  without  an  orrAt^/ensie*  Yet  there  are  other 
coincidences,  of  less  practical  importance,  on  which  his  mind  dwells 
in  a  curious  fiubion.  In  fiicti  while  hia  piety,  or  his  csation»  does 
not  aUow  him  to  admit  actual  sapeKStitioii»  a  vague  inteiest  in  the 
mysteries  of  coincidence  is  indulged  to  an  eztept  which  indicates  a 
bias  towaids  a  supematural  ezplanatiofi  for  ihem^an  attitude  of 
mind,  for  that  matter,  common  enough,  especially  in  country  places, 
even  nowadays.  Thiee  examples  of  this  follow. 

There  is  a  woundcrlull  ihing  observable  concerning  this  £ume,  of  which  I 
may  say,  in  the  words  of  Du  Barias  : 

Strang  to  Ih:c  tuld,  niid,  iho'  l>elieved  of  iiCM'* 
Vet  IS  not  ^oe  mcredible  as  uue. 

It  is  observed  that  if  the  chiefe  person  of  the  family  that  inhabits  in  this  fnrme 
doe  fall  sick,  if  his  sickncsse  be«  to  death,  there  comes  a  paire  of  pidgeoos  to  the 
house  about  a  fortnight  or  a  wccki;  l>cfure  the  person's  death,  and  COntiDue  there 
until!  the  persou's  death,  and  ihen  goe  away.  This  I  have  kaowne  them  doe 
duee  aevenll  dmeSi  t jf.  Old  ICrb  Biadocke  lieU  acke  abont  a  qnarter  of  a 
yeeie  after  ny  Sister  was  muyed.  and  the  paire  of  pidgeons  cune  tbidier,  which 
I  saw.  They  did  every  night  roust  under  the  shelter  of  the  roofe  of  the  kitchen 
att  the  end,  and  did  sit  upon  the  ends  of  the  side  raisers.  In  the  day  time  they 
fled  about  the  gudines  and  yuds.   I  have  scene  them  pecking  on  the  hemp  butt 


'  In  such  cases  Gough  usually  makes  the  due  acknowledgment.  The  passage 
is  Od.  VIII.,  11.  329,  350. 

*  See  note  l  to  p.  584.  *  C/,  St.  Mark,  v.  ad. 

*  His  wile's  aade,  RIdiaid  Badddeyi  «as  <*aBa])leciiiniiieoD"  ia  Shrews* 
baiy. 
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Mif  Chejrdid  feed,  andibrol^  I  know  tbc^  did  feed.  TWf  were  pMtty  kigt 

pid^eons  ;  the  featlMn  on  their  taylcs  were  white,  and  the  long  feathen  of  theiie 
Wing^  their  brM*;!"?,  and  l»e!lyc?,  white,  and  a  large  white  nng  about  theire 
necks  ;  hut  the  tops  of  theire  heads,  iheirc  backs,  and  theire  witigs  (except  the 
long  feathers),  were  of  a  Hght  browne  or  nutmeg  colour.  (My  broth er- in -Li 
Andrew  Bradocke,  told  mee  that  hce  ftaicd  his  mother  would  die,  for  there  caiii« 
■Mb  a  pdr  of  pidgeoQt  befm  hk  frtbcr's  dcfttfa,  and  hee  bid  heud  tbqr  did  ne 
beefbic  die  death  of  his  pmndfkther.)  After  the  death  of  Mn.  Rradockr,  the 
pidgeont  went  aivay.  Ahont  thiee  quarters  of  a  year  after  the  death  of 

ICn.  Biadocke,  my  father,  goeiog  to  give  a  visit  to  them  at  Kayhowell,  fell  sicke 
there,  and  lay  sicke  about  nine  or  ten  weekes.  About  a  fortnight  beefore  his 
death,  tlic  piJgcons  came;  and  when  hcc  wns  dead,  went  away.  'ir.Uy.  About 
a  yeare  after  his  death,  my  brother-in-law,  Andiew  Bradocke,  fci!  sicke,  the 
pidgeoos  came,  and  hee  died :  they  seemed  to  me  to  bee  the  same  pidgeons  at 
all  Iheie  thiee  timei.  When  I  went  to  pay  Mr.  Smalmant  than  niairter  of 
Kjmertejr,  the  bniiaU  feee  Ibr  Andicv  Bradocke^  whidi  was  in  April,  Ifi; 
Snalman  said,— TkU  it  ik$  Carpt  wkkk  I  hav  wtmnHtrt  shut  CamdU^ 
mas  last,  and  God  l-nmvt  who  is  m/jc/,'— which  happened  lo  boe  himselfe. 
Andrew  Bradocke  died  of  a  «vort  of  a  raml>eUng  feavourish  distemper  which  raged 
in  that  country,  and  my  ^^isitr  sdc'Dc  after  his  decease  fell  sicke  ;  but  shec 
recovered,  and  duremg  her  iicknesbe  the  pidgeons  oune  not :  which  I  ohsei^ed, 
for  I  went  thither  every  day,  and  returned  alt  night.  Afterwards,  my  Sister  sett 
ottt  her  fivme  to  John  Owen,  a  mbatantnll  tenant,  who  ahont  three  jnearas  after 
fell  sidce ;  and  mg  Sister,  oomdng  to  Newton,  told  nee  that  sfaee  feared  her 
tenant  would  bee  dead,  Ibr  heo  was  rieke,  and  the  pidgeons  were  come ;  and  hee 
died  then.  Vou  may  read  a  parallel  story  to  this  in  Mr.  Camden,  who,  speakeing 
of  the  worshipful  family  of  the  Breretons  in  Cheshire,  sayes  that,  before  the 
death  of  any  heire  of  that  family  of  Breretons,  there  bee  scene,  in  a  poole 
adjoineing,  bodycs  of  trees  swiming  for  ccrtaine  dayes  logca,iher.  Hce  there  like- 
wise gives  his  opinion  how  these  thii^  come  to  passe ;  but  I  leave  it  to  those 
who  aie  better  learned  than  I  am  in  the  secretla  of  Fbilosopby. 

The  above  is  a  truly  remarkable  story,  all  the  more  so  as  being 
a  ionorfide  statement  of  the  persoiial  experience  of  an  honest  maot 
who  adds  convincing  detail'*  It  should  be  mentioned,  however, 
that  the  tetest  of  the  occurrences  had  taken  place  thirty-five  years 

before  being  recorded. 

The  Uvo  reuiammg  cases  I  promised  lo  give  of  Gough  s  specula- 
tion on  matters  mystical  are  concerned  with  coincidences  of  a  some- 
what different  character. 

And  beie  I  thinke  it  is  not  amtBe  to  mentibn  that  same  pervona,  that  gi«e 
over  nmdi  credit  to  the  occult  philosophy,  have  acoomted  the  3rd  day  ot 

September  to  bee  a  criticall  day  for  England,  and  have  numbered  up  a  preat 
catalogue  of  ver}*  remarkeablc  things  that  cor,'  crned  England  in  t^cncrall.  wiuch 
have  happened  on  that  day.  I  will  onely  name  such  as  have  happen^  duremg 
the  time  of  memory  : 

Upon  the  jid  of  Sepleaiber,  1650,  King  Chadci  IL  was  nonttd  att  DaAane. 

On  the  3id  of  SepCmber,  1651,  bee  was  tooled  att  WoiceMcr. 

On  the  3cd  of  September,  1658,  Oliver,  the  Fkotector,  dyed* 
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On  the  5rd  of  Sq)teniber,  1666,  was  the  greatcit  of  tlie  confligntkii  of  the 

Uftible  fire  in  London. 

And  on  the  3rd  of  September,  T701,  our  late  K!n{T  James  dyed  ;  for  our  News 
Letters;  sayd  that  hee  dyed  September  the  I4lh,  stth  ftono,  which  is  accorcimc;  to 
the  Gregorian  foreigne  new  account:  butt  wee  in  England,  who  follow  the 
Julian  or  old  account,  doe  beegin  our  month  1 1  days  after  tbeijres.  But  I  doubt 
I  am  mlitakfn  one  day  b  tliii^ 

He  is  more  than  "  one  day out  in  the  last  instance.  Of  the 
others  the  matter-of-fact  man  (whom  we  all  dislike)  might  offer  the 
obvions  criticisni  that,  had  our  calendar  chanced  to  be  Lunar 
Inatend  of  Solar,  the  events  would  have  taken  place  on  days  of 
diffeient  names.  However^  the  most  sceptical  peison  will  have 
nothing  to  say  to  the  following. 

Writing  in  the  spring  of  1702,  Gough  says : 

In  and  a^>out  this  yeare  there  happened  a  great  mortallyty  of  Noblemen  in 
this  Kingdome.  .  .  . 

Tboae  that  ate  cuiioose  in  Astrologicall  speculations  may  take  ootioe  of  the 
leemiog  /Mraais  of  thb  C^Hstrophe  Magnatum, 

And  fint,  the  Edipi  of  0  in  r  1699,  the  ascendant  of  Eii|^and,  Mesahala 
■ays,  HgHifUabit  internum  Regum. — 2nd]y.  The  ecUps  of  0  1699  in  £^  (the 
opposite  sif^ne  to  r  )  just  ntt  the  Equinox  ;  it  happened  in  the  eleventh  house,  the 
house  of  friends  ;  anci  in  the  tenth  house,  the  house  of  Kings  and  Rulers ;  nnd 
all  ihat  time  was  aisoe  an  ^  of  and  l^.  Produs  says,  si^ificat  tmrUm 
nobilium, 

Theie  was  c5  of  O  and  h  alt  the  tyme  of  X3og  William's  death,  just 
entering  t.  The  Prophet  Jeioniah  says,  A»  mi  dknu^  0it  ike  s^mt  tf 
ii«mwt»  They  aie  signes,  hutt  not  to  bee  ftaied. 

Nam  Deos  astra  regit. 

The  mixture  of  piety  and  paganism  is  delightful. 

Tn  view  of  the  consistent  irregularity  of  Gougb's  own  spelling  (to 
Tshich  part  of  his  charm  is  perhaps  referable)  it  comes  as  a  surprise 
to  find  that  orthography  gave  him  a  moment's  thought  Yet,  in 
speaking  of  a  certain  petition  presented  to  Bishop  Lloyd  about  a 
certain  ekajfei^  alias  chq^li^  he  gives  us  the  benefit  of  this  note 
expUnatory  and  critical : 

I  believe  the  petition  was  drawn  by  Francis  Berkeley,  of  Hadnall,  Esq. ;  for 
CkapptUby  Is  writte  instead  of  Cha^lry^  and  I  know  of  no  other  one  hot  Mr. 
Beikeky  that  writes  St  soe. 

He  proceeds  to  give  a  copy  of  the  petition,  and  now  it  is 

Chapptlldry. 

Naturally  the  fullest  pedigree  in  the  book  is  that  of  the  author's 
£unily.    By  his  own  account  ^  Gough  was  the  sixth  Richard  in 

1  See^  however*  T^ramaahm  tf  iU  SknftUn  Ar^Mtgitai  ami  Huhmi 
MlUtff  St€it^^  ti^  pp.  a6l 
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fuocesaon  from  the  Richard  Gough  who  in  the  fiist  half  of  the 
sixteenth  oeatuiy  had  left  Wem,  the  origizial  home  of  the  fiuntly,  to 
settle  at  Newtoa-oo-the-  Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Myddle. 

There  is  a  good  anecdote  of  one  William  Cnimp  of  Actoo 
Reynold,  the  father-in-law  of  "Richard  Gough  the  third.** 

This  William  Crump  was  a  strong  and  a  stout  man.  One  instance  I  wil! 
briefly  relate.  Iq  the  time  when  Shrewsbury  was  a  Bayliffe  lowne  (for  it  ^as 
not  a  mayor  towoe  until!  the  reigne  of  King  Charles  L)  there  was  a  tax  imposed 
upon  Afitoo  Reynold  (which  is  ia  Hwiie  libertyes),  which  WHEud  Gnnnp  coo* 
covdog  loe  bee  a  wioog  one,  idbaed  to  pay  s  and  thaefore  the  Bayliffe  lent  two 
officers  to  distraine,  who  took  two  oien  of  William  Qmnp^:  who^  baveing 
notice  of  it,  road  after  them  with  a  good  cudgel,  and  as  soon  as  hee  overtooke 
them,  hee  knocked  downe  one  of  them,  and  the  other  run  away.  And  William 
Crump  called  to  him  and  sayd  :  Corru/i.i  nu-(  to  thy  masters^  and  tcil  them,  if 
thou  wast  my  man^  the  Jirst  thing  I  did^  I  wsmld  hang  tkce^  Uecami  theu  saw£st 
ify  parttur  knocked  dtfwtu  and  didst  run  awajf.  The  next  day  the  Bayliffe  sent 
twelve  officeii^  who  brought  Crump  to  Goale :  bat  Sir  Aodiew  Coibetty  beeieing 
of  it,  went  Mit  to  Lodlow  (which  Coait  was  in  loU  power  at  that  time*  and  Sir 
Andrew  was  one  of  the  Prince's  Counsell  there),  and  brought  an  otder  to  idease 
Crump.'  Not  long  after,  the  Bayliffes  of  Shrewsbury  sent  two  cuning  tradesmen 
to  Crump's  house,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him  on  the  backside  ;  and  there 
they  offered  him  four  nobles  for  his  false  impnsonment,  and  desired  him  to  take 
it  prirately,  that  it  might  not  bee  a  bad  example  to  others.  Butt  hee  tuld  them 
be  was  not  fanogbt  to  Goale  in  private,  nor  wonld  hee  noche  die  money  in 
private}  bntt  If  they  wovld  pay  htm  in  the  open  street,  bee  would  tako  il. 
Astfa^  were  paying  Urn  in  the  street,  hee  called  with  a  load  voyoe  to  bis  aeig^ 
hours,  and  said :  Com  fytiUr^  gmdUy  !  And  the  people  came  in  aU  hast ;  and 
hee  shewed  them  the  money,  and  sayd.  See  here :  the  Bayliffes  of  Sh  ru'shnry 
ham  sent  mee  four  mbks  far  Jtdtt  in^risQmmnt^I  frojf  btart  wnttmtsu  that 
J  kavi  received  it. 

Crump's  daughter  died  within  a  year  of  her  maniag^  after  giniig 
birth  to  *<Ricfaaid  Googli  the  fourth."  A  feir  years  later  Ridiaid 
Gough  took  for  his  second  wife  a  widow  named  Guen  Baker,  who 

already  had  a  small  family  and  was  to  bear  Richard  Gough  five 

children  more.  The  story  of  her  son  Thomas  Baker,  and  of  Iiis 
son  Thomas  Baker,  is  interesting.  But  for  want  of  sjwce  I  must 
deal  very  briefly  vviih  Ihomas  Baker,  senr.  After  a  wild  youth,  in 
which  he  wasted  his  portion,  he  went  to  be  servant  to  a  Ctftalo 
Andrew  Cbambre,  of  Sweeney,  near  Oswestry. 

This  Andrew  Chombie  was  a  sleepy  drone  of  a  omb  ;  hee  was  never  xnarrytsd, 
and  bit  servants  coommed  all  the  profits  of  his  estate,  and  putt  bin  aisoe  into 
debt. 

Thus  Baker  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  prosperity.  He 
afterwards  married  Chaaibre  s  housekeeper, 

>  Crump  was  a  tenant  of  Six  Andrew's. 
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and  then  bee  became  rich  and  covetuoixse. 

Opesclt  ftmor  mmuni  4]ttaiittiiii  ipM  pecuiila  crasdt. 

Comuouniess  will  grow 
As  orach  as  Riches  flow. 

His  half-brother,  William  Gough,  went  to  live  with  him  at 
Sweeney,  and  together  the  two  increased  in  riches.  Eventually 
Andrew  Chambre  died  poor,  having  first  leased,  and  then  sold, 
Sweeney  Hall  to  his  former  servant,  who  died  a  very  wealthy  man. 
AmoAgvt  his  many  purchases,  one  is  charmingly  described  as : 

•  •  •  a  plue  fcqr  pIcMutly  shadowed  with  Hatdy  woods. 

Thomas  Baker  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  elder  son, 
a  promising  youth,  died  before  maturity.  The  daughter,  Katharine 
by  name, 

.  .  .  was  a  lovely,  handsome  woaum,  and  was  maiiTvd  (nraie  to  please  her 

father  than  herselfe)  to  a  neighbour? pentTrman  *  of  a  good,  butt  of  a  decaying, 
estate.  Shee  had  one  son  by  him,  and  then  left  hkn,  and  went  away  with  a 
Capuine ;  who  promised  to  take  her  over  into  Ireland,  butt  bee  left  her  att 
Chester. 

Nulla  6des  pietasque  viris  qui  castra  sequuntur. — Lucan. 

The  bi€Aeh.wa8  made  up  by  the  giving  of  a  second  portion,  and 
die  xetarned  to  her  husband.  Her  brother, 

Thomas  Biker,  Jan.,  was  noe  comely  person  of  body,  nor  of  great  pari*,  and 
title  education  ;  butt  hee  was  very  rich  in  lands,  woods,  money  and  goods. 

Sint  tibi  divitiae,  sint  larga  et  munda  supdlex. 

Esse  lam  en  vel  sic  bestia  magna  poles. 

Say  ihou  hast  wealth  and  goods  both  rare  and  dainty, 
A  great  beast  thou  mayst  be  for  all  thy  plenty. 

How  bee  lt»  hce  nanyed  with  a  lowly  goitlewoman  of  a  mMeiiluie  spirit 
and  noe  neeae  beioty :  I  mm  noe  indiioeiaent  that  ihee  had  to  many  him  «tve 
Usikhei. 

Nam  genus  et  fonnam  regina  pccunia  donat. 

•  .  •  This  Mr.  llxnnas  Baker  (for  soe  I  must  now  call  him)  erected  a  new 
fiure  boose  in  Sweeney,  a  handsome  pile  of  Building.  .  .  .  Mr.  Baker  was  made 
a  Justice  of  Peace  in  the  Parliament  time  (and  soc  continued  untill  the  Re<?tnura- 
tion  of  Charles  IT  ),  and  wrote  himself  Es-juire.  Eull  it  wr««  1y»lc  trouble  to  him, 
and  liis  Clarke  had  a  faire  life,  and  indcrd  was  not  fit  for  much  businesse.  I  can- 
not tell  whether  hee  knew  where  the  Bench  was  where  the  Sessions  was  kept,, 
ftf  I  never  saw  Urn  tbeic. 

Hee  Wit  made  Hig^  Shrieve  of  the  Gooityi  and  kept  a  vety  noUe  Sbiieve'e 
boosft  Hee  bedmved  himseUb  among  the  gendemen  of  the  Coonty  with  much 
comendation,  even  to  admiration. 

1  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Pentrecoed. 
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He  appean  to  have  been  hoa^itabk^  and  Googh  gmdgiii^r 
allows  that  be  did  toMnj  kind  acdom^  adding : 

butt  all  this  was  thought  lo  bee  done  by  the  discretion  of  Mrs.  Baker. 

And  now  1  come  lo  the  apex  of  Mr.  Baker's  dignity.  Hee  was  chosen  by  llie 
TkoMortobeeaEnliuMiitiBui.  The  other  )ai^  Ibf  tl<i  Shyre,  chnwii  t\m 
hjf  the  Protector,  «u  Jdm  Browne*  of  Little  Nestt,  s  acUe  cooceited,  confidnt 
patoB,  bott  one  tfaet  Ifr.  Beker  had  a  great  respect  for  because  hee  £avoured  tbr 
ledepoident  party.  ...  It  was  thought  that  the  Protector  chose  this  Parliament 
onpurpoe;?  thntt  they  might  make  him  king  :  butt  this  Parliament  was  too  wise  tO 
doe  that  ;  although  the  Protector,  when  hee  turned  them  out,  called  them  « 
Parltamati  of  fooles.  They  made  one  onely  act,  which  was  that  all  person*; 
should  bee  mairyed  by  Justices  of  the  Peace  :  of  which  act  Mr.  Culpepper  sayd 
menyly : 

Aa  act  Car  mairiages,  fton  heAven  sure  aent* 
Tbe  onlj  bosiDeas  of  one  Radienient 

I  hnte  BOW  brought  Mr.  Biker  to  Us  meridian ;  sed  ad  mmmmm  quuqmi 
vrntUt  ad§xUum propria*  As  hee  inereaied  in  dignity,  soe  hee  dicwnetil  in 
riches,  whidi  wasted  laster  than  Us  fiither  goct  them;  AMaw  ftmkdim  as 

minimis^  minima  subito  tx  maximis.    Hee  had  apSBt  all  the  money  that  his 

fiither  left  him  ;  and,  haveing  noe  child,  hee  begr^n  to  con*;ider  of  an  heire  to  his 
estate.  And  first  he  designed  his  sister's  son,'  arv  i  to  that  end  sent  him  to  Oxford 
to  learnc  University  readeing ;  butt  hee  proved  extra^Tiganf,  and  goft  much  in 
debt,  and  profited  nothing  in  learning ;  and  therefore  the  uncle  payd  his  del^ 
and  east  him  o£  When  hee  came  home,  hee  amnyed  a  wifie  oC  noe  feitmie,  and 
haidly  a  good  name  i  and  thia  alienated  Mr;  Baker's  aftctien  whoaly  from  Ite. 

Quam  falso  accusant  superos  stulteque  queruntur 
Mortales  I  Etenam  oostroraa  cansa  malomm 
Ipai  noa  sumna,  et  ana  qtmnqne  Teoordia  Isedit 

Alterwaids  Mr.  Baker  dea^ned  a  aon  of  Judge  Mackwordi*a*  Ibr  hb  heire,  butt 
the  yonng  man  dyed  before  hee  came  to  maturity.  And  then  Thomas  Browne, 

the  eldest  son  of  John  Browne  of  Little  Nesse  (Mr.  Baker's  oracle),  martyed  widi 
my  Cozen,  Mary  Gough,  eldest  daughter  of  my  uncle,  John  Gough  of  Besford, 
halfe  brother  to  old  Thomas  Baker,  and  had  a  son  by  her  named  Thoxnas  Browne^ 
and  this  young  man  Mr.  Baker  made  choice  of  to  bee  his  heire. 

Tbe  above-named  unde,  John  Goagh  of  Besford,  is  described  as 

a  dilligent,  laboriouse  person,  and  spareing  allinost  to  a  faoh."  The 

details  of  a  purchase  of  freehold  which  he  made  in  1649,  as  well  as 
his  wife's  striking  personality,  are  worth  quoting. 

These  lands  were  bought  in  the  name  of  my  unde  William  Gough  off 

Swecnev  :  fnr  mv  uncle  John  Gongh  had  hren  in  actnall  arrncs  for  the  Kir^ 
under  Sir  Vincent  Corbett,  and  hee  was  afraid  that  this  Parliament  wouald  (aftna 

^  There  ia  an  tswt  here*  John  Browne  raptewnted  Monigcaneigfahire  in  As 
Barebones  Parliament  The  Other  Shropflfaiie  M.P»  was  WiUiam  BottielL 

*  John  Lloyd. 

•  Mackworth  had  married  a  aiater  oC  fiaker'k  wife. 
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the  great  ones)  call  the  iiile  ones  to  account ;  and  beeside,  my  uncle  William, 
liveingat  Sweeoqr,  ooold  ihdter  UnMlfe  unckr  Ifr.  B«kar,  who  then  beegan  to 
bee  of  some  acooonl  ainoog  that  puty,  .  •  . 

Not  long  after  this  purchaie  my  nude  John  Goag^  ^tdg  butt  vay  annt 
Xatberine  snnived  him.  Sbee  was  soe  extreeme  fiitt,  that  sbee  could  not  goe 
straite  foreward  through  some  of  the  inward  doores  in  the  house,  biitt  did  tumc 
her  body  sidewayc? :  and  yctt  shec  would  go  up  staircs  and  downe  againc,  and  too 
and  fro  in  the  house  nnd  yard,  as  nimbly,  and  tread  as  light,  as  a  gyrl  of  20  or  30 
years  of  age.  This,  perhaps,  to  some  may  seem  idle  to  sp^ke  of ;  but,  indeed, 
I  thought  it  a  very  ttiaoge  thing. 

The  late  Mr.  Stanley  Leighton  was  descended  (through  their 
daughter,  lliazy  Biowne)  from  this  thrifty  individual  and  his  coipu- 
lent  spouse  and  inherited  Thomas  BaJcer's  '*new  fiute  house  in 
Sweeney." 

After  the  aocount  of  <*Ricfaanl  Oon^  the  thiid.**  and  of  his 
second  wife^s  oflbpring^  the  narrative  is  the  simple  record  of  a 

yeoman  family,  adorned  by  the  writer's  characteristic  touches,  e.g. : 

Richard  Gough  the  fourth  marrycd  wiih  Katherinc  ihe  daughter  of  TniStan 
Turner.  .  .  .  Hee  was  a  proper  t  ill  man,  rLnd  shoe  a  very  litle  woiiian.  .  .  . 
Richard  Gough  the  fifl,  my  iiither,  was  a  man  of  a  midie  stature,  very  active  of 
body,  and  of  a  idnible  ttmigdi. 

Coi^h's  own  domestic  history  reminds  one  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Icb,  Yet  there  seems  nothing  in  himself  or  his  ancestors  to  account 
for  the  apparent  weaUiness  of  his  eight  children.  His  great-grand- 
father "lived  to  a  great  age  and  .  .  •  was  very  bealthftd;'*  his 
grandfather  attained  the  age  of  threescore  years  and  ten;  and 
while  the  Cayhowell  pigeons  carried  off  his  father  some  time  before 
he  had  completed  the  allotted  span,  the  historian  himself  fax 
exceeded  it.  The  catastrophe  may  possibly  have  been  due  to  some 
constitutional  defect  in  his  wife  Joan,  who  died  in  1694  iti  middle 
life.   But  let  him  tell  his  own  story  in  his  own  words. 

And  now  I  come  to  qwake  somewhat  of  roysclfe,  who  am  the  sixt  Richard  of 
our  family.  I  married  Johan,  the  daughter  of  William  Wood,'  of  Peplow  ;  hee 
was  descended  of  that  antient  famyly  of  the  Woods  of  Muckleton.  Her  mother 
was  Toyce,  the  daughter  f)f  Mr.  Ji  hn  liadddey,'  of  Ellerton  Grange,  in  SfaflTord- 
shire.  Sbee  dyed  att  my  house  in  2«ie»Lon,  and  lyes  burned  in  Myddie  Chancell. 
Ihadishue:  Rkh«id»  my  eldest  son,  who  was  the  levinth  Ridiaid  of  onrfiunyly  | 
batt  hee  dyed  beeiNe  hb  middle  age,*  and  Itjpet  honied  in  Myddie  ChaaoelL 
Beddeley  Googbt  ny  second  son,  was  appientioe  to  BCr.  Johnson,  a  dyer  In 


>  Mr.  W.  P.  Frith,  R.  A.,  is  descended  from  diis  William  Wood,  who  was  a 

very  wealthy  tenant  in  Peplow,  Hodnct« 

*  John  Baddelqr's  wife,  Anne,  was  the  sister  of  Dr.  John  Ainway  (x6oi~ 

1653). 

'  He  was  26. 
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Stlop/  and  dyed  *  of  the  malt  pox,  and  lyes  interred  in  St  Aulkmond^s  Cbonft 
there.  William,  my  yongest  son,  is  a  Grocer  in  Salop.  Hce  married  EUiabcd^ 
the  daughter  of  >tr.  Richard  Hatchett  of  Lee,  who  »  has  a  son  by  her  named 
Richard.  I  have  omitted  to  say  anything  of  iwo  children  *  that  I  had  which  djed 
in  theire  childhood.  I  have  three  daughters— Joyce,  Anne,  and  Dorothy.  Anne 
b  marryed  to  John  Palin,'  of  Baschurcb.  My  deare  wife  dyed  att  Shrewsboi}*, 
wheie  thee  went  to  take  phineke.  Shee  wis  brought  to  Myddle,  and  lyes  bniied 
in  tibe  Chancel  under  the  same  stone  with  her  aotfaer. 

Dignft  hffe  Inoe  dintuRiiofet 
Nisi  qnod  luee  mdiore  d^Bft. 

Too  food  to  live  irith  mee;  «ad  1. 
Not  food  enoa^  with  her  to  dye. 

With  this  sad  reflection,  so  beaulifully  expressed,  Gough  con- 
cludes the  account  of  his  own  family.  It  was  possibly  to  beguile  the 
comparative  loneliness  that  fell  upon  his  declining  ]rears  that  he 
undertook  the  bistocy,  which  (as  we  have  seen)  was  to  occupy  him 
from  X700  to  1702.  Afterwaids  he  would  be  further  consoled  far 
his  niiny  bereavements  by  the  contemplation  of  hts  ei^t  gmd* 
cbiUien  growing  up  to  matuiity.  Of  these^  seven  were  the  o(&pring 
of  his  daughter,  Anne  Fiilin,  who  lived  only  a  few  miles  away,  and 
through  whom  alone  (it  should  be  recorded)  was  he  destined  to  be  re- 
presented in  the  fooidi  generation.  Her  descendants  are  living  to- 
day,^ and  **  among  the  rest "  some  are  to  be  found  at  Myddle.  The 
other  grandchild,  Richard  Gough  the  eighth  (son  of  William),  a 
stationer  at  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire,  died  unmarried  when  he  v.'as 
under  forty  \  and  with  his  death,  in  1737,  the  historian's  own  branch 
of  the  family  became  **  whoaly  extinct  "  in  the  male  line.'  This  last 
satire  on  his  labours  the  industrious  genealogibt  was  spared,  for  he  was 
then  dead  :  but  he  survived  all  his  children,'  except  his  unmarried 
daughter,  Joyce  (who  "  I  may  rationally  guesse "  kept  house  at 
Newton,  and  sometimes  read  aloud  to  her  father) ;  and  be  lived  after 
the  completion  of  his  "Antiquityes  and  Memqyres"  no  less  than 
tw^ty-one  years.  Beyond  that  he  took  up  his  pen  again  for  a  while 

>      Shnawtfaoiy*  *  At  the  age  of  sa 

*  The  gnunmer  ia  oonihted,  bat  Uie  Baeamog  clear. 

«  Oniatenod  Boddtley  and  tVilUant,  *  Husbandman. 

*  Maternally  descended  from  Anne  Patin  ia  Sir  John  Edwuda>Moa»  the 

present  head  of  a  v.-cH  knnwn  family  of  "oars," 

'  There  arc,  hrnvcvcr,  male  representatives  (among  them  myselO  of  his  uncle 
William,  younger  brother  of  "  Richard  Grjugh  the  lift."  This  branch,  which 
left  Shropshire  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  hud  even  lost  sight  of  its  Shropshiie 
wigin.   

*  Dorothy  died  nmnanied  in  170^  is  her  twenty-cifl^  year;  and  WiOiaai 
waa  apparently  dead  in  lyti.  Aluie  Falin  died  In  I7S0^  aged  46 ;  and  Joyce  m 
tyae^  aged  about  6a 
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in  1706,  and  made  one  small  addition  to  his  MS.  as  late  as  1709, 
.nothing  is  known  of  him  during  this  period.  Probably  he  was  now 
too  old  to  attend  much  to  the  management  of  his  farm ;  concerning 
which  I  may  mention  (to  fall  into  his  own  quaint  pbiaseology)  that, 
as  it  was  his  lot  in  Ufe^  so  it  would  seem  to  have  been  his  chief 
delight  In  one  place  he  says  tmpnlsively : 

husbandly  .  •  •  is  indeed  a  deligbtfull  calling. 

Taapui  In  agroram  ctiltu  consumere  dulce  est.— Omif. 

O  fortwnntos  nimium,  l)ona  si  sua  novinCi 

It  is  likely  that  literature  attracted  him  in  another  way,  as  an 
episode,  only  less  than  husbandry  did.  And  as,  earlier  in  life,  much 
of  his  spare  time  must  have  been  spent  in  reading ;  so,  with  the 
fuller  leisure  of  its  close,  we  can  fancy  him  often  reading — but 
oftener  re-reading.  And  if  his  eye  grew  dim,  and  his  hearing  thick, 
so  that  he  could  neither  read  nor  be  read  to,  he  was  well  fitted  for  the 
Contemplative  Life  by  his  years,  and  not  less  by  his  disposition  and 
mental  equipment  We  can  judge  by  his  writings  that,  in  his  seventh 
decade^  yeais  had  not  yet  impaired  his  intellect;  and  that  he 
retained  its  use  to  the  end  may  be  inferred  from  the  fiict  of  his 
will'  being  dated  only  a  year  before  his  death,  whidi  occuired 
Febniaiy  9, 17SS-3,  at  the  ripe  age  of  88^  He  was  buried  three 
days  later  at  Myddle^  probably  in  the  chancel,  where  bis  wife  and 
eldest  son  were  laid ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  no  fiail  memorial 
to-day  mari[s  the  spot  whefe  he  lies.  His  name,  however,  is  sttU 
preserved  at  Myddle  on  a  bell,  which  has  this  inscription  : 

CvETEROS  •  voce  •  IPSE  •  NGN  •  INTRO 
RICH  •  GOUGH  •  WILL  •  FORMSSXOX  •  C  •  W  •  1668. 

It  may  "not  be  improper  to  mention"  that  in  his  burial  entry 
be  is  styled  Gent" ;  and  perhaps  the  ascription  to  him  of  this  now 
dim  disputed  title  is  the  more  complimentary  as  it  was  technically 
incorrect  Though  possessed  of  a  considerable  freehold  estate^  Gougfa 
was  not--Hior  claimed  to  be—wnigerous :  he  was  of  yeoman  rank, 
andso''wroatehini8elfe''inbis  wilL  If  we  are  right  in  regarding 
the  wording  of  tiie  register  as  proof  of  the  respect  in  which  the  old 
man  was  hdd  by  his  neighbours,  this  again  might  be  taken  as  pre- 
sumptive evidence  that  the  remarkable  book  of  which  he  was  the 
*  author  was  not  discovered  till  after  the  fimersL 

And  truly — apart  from  contemporary  opinion — ^a  remarkable  book 

'  The  signature  looks  quite  finn, 
VOL.  ccxciv.  Ma  2070,  X  T 
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it  /If.  When  the  rank  of  the  author  is  borne  in  mind,  and  when  one 
considers  that— well  taught  though  he  must  have  been  in  his  boyhood 
by  local  clcrg>'men — he  did  not  proceed  "to  leame  University 
readeing,**  but  discontinued  his  education  (in  the  narrow  sense  of 
that  word)  with  his  schooldays,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that,  with 
better  opportunities  for  the  puisuit  of  letters,  the  unusual  talent  (it 
may  be  genius),  which  his  mcmograpb  and  only  work  evinces,  might 
have  won  for  him  Uterary  fiime.  Tku  r^Uciwm  (90  might  he  himsdf 
— but  for  the  anachronism — have  commented  on  such  a  case)  f>Mi$ 
me  in  wUmdefUiai  of  Mr*  Grt^  : 

Thdr  lot  feitMde 

K  short  desciiiition  of  the  o^gmal  MS^  which  is  still  in  a  good 
tiateofpieservaitioo*  may  be  of  interest  It  is  a  very  doedy  written 
leather-bonnd  volume  of  i8a  page%  twelves  inches  by  seven  and  a 
half;  its  contents  (at  a  rough  estimate)  would  fill  tfaiee  nmnbeni  of 
**The  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  and  the  portion  devoted  to  pedjpees 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  work. 

Strangely  enough,  the  very  existence  of  Richard  Cough — as  also 
of  Myddle — was  only  revealed  to  nic,  though  descended  from  "the 
historian's"  uncle,  through  a  reference  to  his  "Antiquityes  and 
Memoyres"  in  The  Genealogisfs  Guide .  The  charm  of  the  book 
itseh  thus  romantically,  as  it  were,  rcar-crcd,  together  with  the  unex- 
pected access  of  a  wealth  of  real  live  ancestors  (instead  of  the  usual 
empty  human  smummnes),  made  an  immediate,  but  lasting,  impres- 
sion ;  and  antiquaries  at  all  events  will  understand  my  feeling  of  deep 
gmtitude  towaids  one  in  whom  it  would  now  be  no  '^buU'*  to  sty: 
"  I  did  something  for  posteri^ :  what  has  posterity  done  for  me  ?" 

This  was  twelve  yean  sgOb  i&  the  Bodleian  Libraiy^  where  Sir 
Thomas  Phillipps's  imperfect  edition  of  1834  is  to  be  found.  But 
there  do  not  eiist  many  copies  either  of  diat  or  of  the  better  edition 
of  1875 ;  and  my  olijeot  in  bringing  a  few  extncts  fitom  the  woik 
before  the  readers  of  this  magazine  is  to  rescue — not  (it  is  true)  from 
total  obiivion,  but  from  accidental  obscurity — 

A  vilk^  Camdem,  tha/  tvith  pious  weal 
The  petty  annahef  his  home  reeords; 

A  humhie  WaHm-^-wanfing  rod  audtreei; 
A  BosweU—echaiess  cf  lohnunfs  words. 

ARTHUR  V.  COUGH, 
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ALL-DELIGHTING  PAN, 

O  thoUl  whose  mighty  palioe  loof  doth  haog 
FhxB  janed  trunks,  aad  ovenhtdowedi 
Etctoil  i»iiHpcn>  glooms,  tbe  birth,  lili^  deith 
fTf  inMrirn  flowen  in  he*^  peicefalnat ; 

•        •        •  • 

Hear  ns,  great  Pan. — Ktatt* 

THE  poetic  epithet  "All-delighting"  (Panterpes),  applied  to  the 
god  Pan,  was  an  expression  partly  humorous  and  partly  descrip- 
tive. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  used  in  a  sportive  manner. 
In  the  seventeenth  Homeric  Hymn,  Hermes  is  depicted  in  the  act 
of  mlroducing  into  the  presence  of  the  Immortals  his  infant  son 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  a  mountain  hare.  The  presentation  being 
graciously  received,  the  gods  "called  him  All  (Pfin\  because  he 
delighted  the  minds  of  All  (/Vrr/*)."  We  may,  if  we  please,  see  in 
this  nothing  but  an  antiquated  pun,  but  if  we  do  so  we  shall  lose 
the  full  meaning  of  the  fable.  The  hymn  points  to  somethii^ 
beyond  a  feeble  jest  Although  the  character  and  attributes  of  Pan, 
as  imagined  by  the  early  Greek  poets,  were  unfixed  and  indefinite^ 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees  that  the  god  came  to  be  leoQgnised  as 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  flocks  and  herds,  vineyards  and  cornfields, 
neverthdeas,  fix>m  the  infancy  of  pastoral  and  agricultaral  ptnsuhi 
he  was  assodatcd  in  the  minds  of  the  Hellenic  people  with  the  joys 
iriiich  attend  such  oocupatbns.  To  him  was  ascribed  the  IMve 
glee  that  is  wont  to  accompany  the  ingathering  of  ciops  and  die 
safe  deliveiy  of  the  increase  of  flodo.  His  protection  received  its 
noeed  of  praise  during  the  merrymaking  which  of  old  corresponded 
to  tiie  harvest  home  and  the  mirdilal  season  called  by  Scottish 
shepherds  "the  wankin*  o'  the  fiuild."  In  a  land  of  husbandmen, 
heidsmen,  and  vinegrowers,  and  amongst  a  people  filled  with  love  of 
the  beautiful,  the  rustic  life  was  spontaneously  glorified.  Enthusi- 
astic worshippers  willingly  gave  oflTerings  to  Pan,  whose  beneficence 
they  perceived  in  abundant  crops,  clustering  grapes,  and  teeming 
herds,  and  wlion^  they  praised  as  the  source  of  general  joy  and 
happiness.   Thus  the  epithet    All-delighting "  was  a  poetic  and 
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accurate  expression  of  the  god's  position  in  popular  estimation.  The 
minds  of  all  mortals  delighted  in  bis  fostering  care,  just  as  the  fast, 
•t^t  of  his  baby  self  delighted  the  minds  of  all  the  Immortals. 

When  we  state  the  pmpose  of  this  essay,  it  will  be  apparent  why 
we  have  chosen  as  its  title  the  name  and  epithet  of  this  old  patron 
of  the  fertiliQri  fecundity,  and  felicity  of  Mother  Earth.  It  is  our 
intention  to  set  down  soae  thonglits  on  the  relation  .of  man  to 
"Earth  his  mother,*'  the  lights  and  shadows  of  rmal  lift^  and  the 
attitode  most  heoomuig  to  those  who  wookl  inquire  mto  the  secrets 
of  nature^  winch,  although  read  with  ease  hy  the  observant  dis> 
ciple,  are,  to  the  cardess  and  indifferent^  dark  is  the  Etenanian 
Mysteries. 

Surely  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  joys  of  rural  pursuits  were  so  fully  expressed  in  literature  as  in 
our  day.  Poets,  indeed,  have  ever  been  true  to  All-delightmg  Pan, 
except  in  barren  intervals,  when  their  vision  was  temporarily  affected 
by  the  distorting  medium  of  fashion.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
prose  writers  not  only  follow  but  emulate  the  poets  in  giving 
melodious  expression  to  the  delight  of  communing  with  nature. 
Had  Goldsmith  lived  in  our  time,  he  would  not  have  diaiacterised 
the  collecting  and  arranging  of  batterflies  as  ^^qiecious  idleness*  and 
only  preferable  to  **that  unhappy  state  which  is  produced  hy  the 
total  want  of  employment*  He  wotild  rather  have  sympathised 
with  those  who  love  the  tittle  winged  blossoms.  But  aldiopgh  this 
iqipceciation  of  the  betaties  of  nature  is  a  praisewofdiy  tetme  of 
modem  litenry  taste^  there  is  yet  room  for  criticism  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  frequently  receives  expression.  There  are  writers  who 
describe  the  manifold  attractions  of  wood  and  hill,  river  and 
meadow,  in  language  which  is  indeed  elegant  and  graceful,  but  which 
proves  that  the  beauty  they  describe  is  to  them  a  source  of  sadness 
xather  than  of  joy.  They  are  full  of  fatalism  and  gloom.  Than  those 
prose  poets,  when  they  are  in  this  melancholy  mood,  no  one  is 
truer  to  the  external  loveliness  or  falser  to  the  inward  consolations 
of  nature.  They  echo  the  cry  of  the  preacher,  "AU  is  vanity," 
but  omit  the  qualifying  lesson  that  vanity  consists  in  the  dedication 
of  eveiythiog  to  mere  selfishness  and  self-indulgence.  They  com- 
plain that  the  toh  leaves  in  spring  come  forth  only  to  wither  and 
die;  the  biids^  which  in  summer  make  the  woods  resound  with 
their  songs,  are  compelled  in  autumn  to  flee  from  our  shores  or 
perish ;  the  streami^  which  brighten  the  meadows  in  the  May  sun- 
shine^ become  in  October  turbid,  muddy,  and  defiled.  Eartii  they 
denounce  as  a  heartless  and  unfeeling  mother,  who  cares  nothing  for 
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her  children,  and  gnnds  them  in  a  mUl  of  hopeless  fikte.  Foigetting 
Keats's  picture  of  the  dethroned  Saturn,  sitting  *' quiet  as  a  stone^** 
with  bowed  head  *Mistening  to  the  Earth,  his  ancient  mother,  for 
tome  comfoit  yet,"  they  piefer  to  amplify  the  brooding  thoughts  of 
Endymton : 

The  dtthiiig  foont  ponied  od,  and  whoe  its  pool 
Lay,  half  asleep,  in  grass  and  rashes  wA^ 

Quick  watcrflirs  nnd  pnats  were  sporting  Stilly 
And  fish  were  duupUng,  as  if  good  nor  ill 
Had  Men  out  that  hour. 

It  is  hardly  neoessaiy  to  state  the  obvious  truth  that  the  move- 
ments of  nature  carmot  be  aflected  by  the  good  or  evil  fortune 
of  the  onlooker.  His  joj  or  grief  will  influence  the  spirit  in 
whieh  he  regards  those  movements,  hut  they  will  continue  in 
their  coutm  inespective  of  his  pleasure  or  pain.  The  sun  shines 
as  brightly,  the  breeze  is  as  soft,  the  birds  sing  and  lambs  romp  as 
gaily  on  the  day  of  a  funeral  as  on  the  day  of  a  wedding,  while  the 
bride,  as  often  as  the  widow,  goes  to  church  amidst  rain  and  storm* 
But  the  writers  of  whom  we  ha\c  spoken  wilfully  close  their  eyes 
to  another  truth,  equally  olnious,  iliat  love  is  the  ultimate  con- 
trolling power  in  all  the  operations  of  nature.  The  triad  in  the 
harmony  of  nature  is  love,  peace,  and  joy,  and  it  is  our  duty,  as  well 
as  our  wisdom,  to  regard  love  as  the  root  of  the  chord.  A\'e  ought 
to  train  ourselves  to  note  and  appreciate  the  universal  happiness  so 
clearly  perceived  and  beautifully  described  by  Dr.  Paley  :  "  It  is  a 
liappy  world  after  all.  The  air,  the  earth,  the  water  teem  with 
delighted  existence.  In  a  spring  noon,  or  a  summer  evening,  on 
whichever  side  I  turn  my  eyes^  myriads  of  happy  beings  crowd  upon 
my  view,"  Writing  which  harps  solely  on  the  monmlul  aq>ects  of 
nature  is  a  mete  passing  fashion,  unavailing  as  the  sad  piping  of 
Pan  for  Syrtm,  and  often  attributable  either  to  sentimentali^  or 
iU-healtfa. 

In  the  andent  antlion»  both  Gredt  and  Latin,  the  sympathy 
supposed  to  enst  between  Mother  Earth  and  her  children  is 
icguded  as  an  admitted  fact  The  twenty-eighth  Homeric  Hymn 
describes  Baith  as  the  Mother  of  All,  who  feeds  all  things  in  air, 
earth,  or  sea,  and  on  whom  depends  the  giving  or  taking  of  life.  It 
proceeds,  Blessed  is  he  whom  thou  shalt  willingly  honour  in  thy 
mmd."  Asimihu'pftssageoocur8hii£schyIus("SefenagainstThebes"), 
where  Mother  Earth  b  addressed  as  a  well-beloved  nurse  who 
cherishes  the  young  things  which  creep  on  the  ground,  and  takes  upon 
herself  ail  the  care  of  their  upbringing.   Those  poets  would  have 
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been  surprised  to  hear  the  mother  and  r^urse  of  ali  stigmatised  as 
heartless  and  devoid  of  feeling.  1  he  Latin  authors  speak  of  earth  as 
the  principal  source  of  the  elements  out  of  which  the  fhusework  of 
plant  and  animal  is  built,  and  as  a  itocehouse  of  nouiialiiiieDt  to 
support  the  life  which  animates  that  framework,  but,  beyond  aU,  as  a 
modier  capable  of  entertaiu^g  maternal  feelings  Thoa  Hocaoe^ 
— wrti^  the  overthrow  of  the  THans,  si^  Earth  cast  upon  her 
monsters  mourns^  and  grieves  for  her  offifpriog  fauiled  by  the  thunder- 
bolt to  dismal  Hades.'*  It  will  be  observed  that  the  wbs  used  in 
lids  passage^  Met  and  siasnf/,  are  pecuUarly  applicable  to  the  expres* 
sion  of  human  grtef. 

\Vc  shall  not  cue  further  authority  in  support  of  a  propositioo 
which  is  backed  by  the  whole  tenor  of  ancient  poetry,  but  merely 
connect  it  with  modem  thought  by  a  quotation  from  a  curious  work 
by  John  Wesley,  entitled  **  Primitive  Physick,  or  an  Easy  and  Natural 
Method  of  curing  most  Diseases."  In  this  treatise,  under  the  head  of 
Consumption,  we  read  the  following  remarkable  direction  to  the 
patient :  "Every  morning  cut  a  little  turf  of  firesh  earth,  and,  lyii^ 
dovTOt  breathe  into  the  hole  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  I  have  kaamti 
a  deep  consumption  cured  thus."  One  would  wish  to  know  where 
Mr.  Wesley  found  this  cure,  and  what  was  its  origin.  It  merits  coo 
sideration  in  connection  with  our  present  subject^  whether  it  be  a 
sunml  of  the  doctrine  of  the  earth-mother,  ''on  whom  it  depends 
to  bestow  life  and  to  take  it  away,*  or  a  foreshadowing  of  the  open- 
air  treatment  of  consumption,  or  an  early  appredatton  of  Che  ant^ 
septic  properties  of  freshly  turned  mould 

Leaving  our  study,  let  us  ponder  in  the  open  air  some  lights  and 
shadows  of  the  rural  life.  There  is  no  place  where  the  "  heavy 
peacefulness  "  of  iliC  all-delighting  one  can  be  enjoyed  so  fully  as  in 
a  wood.  We  are  not  at  present  thinking  of  a  forest  with  jagged 
trunks,  eternal  whispers  and  glooms,  such  as  Keats  fancies  for  the 
palace  of  Pan,  but  a  simple  ^vood  m  the  far  north,  growing  on  the 
fiu:e  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  a  well-known  river  hurries  down 
rapids,  or  whirls  in  black  foam-streaked  pools.  The  nuiin  body  of 
the  army  of  trees  which  occupies  this  ridge  is  composed  of  Scotch 
firs,  but  there  is  sent  down  towards  the  river  a  partyof  skinnisheia^  in 
the  shape  of  dehcate  birches  and  larches,  sturdy  oales  and  beechei^ 
and,  on  the  verge,  a  few  hoise^hestnuts.  At  one  or  two  points  in 
the  liw  haogh,  fields  have  been  reclaimed  which  ate  a  double  Joy, 
dd^hting  the  mbbits  which  inhabit  die  sandy  slopes  behind,  and  the 
poachers  who  come  from  the  nearest  viUage  in  search  of  game  The 
loeali^  is  well  adapted  to  the  methods  of  these  Ishmaelite  Nimrod& 
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Tfrning  their  airival  so  as  to  nadi  tbe  edge  of  die  wood  at  the  hour 
of  night  when  hundreds  of  the  rodents  are  nibbling  the  herbage  in 
the  fields  below,  three  men  run  up  in  the  grass  a  long  net  supported 

on  slight  stakes,  a  short  distance  from  the  whins  which  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  trees.  Tom  stays  to  watch  the  net,  while  Jim  and 
Pete  go  softly  down  to  the  river  bank,  and  stretch  out  a  long 
**  switch  line.'*  Taking  each  an  end  of  the  line,  they  walk  slowly  up 
the  field  with  the  line  switching  the  wide  space  of  gra^s  between 
them.  So  soon  as  a  rabbit  hears  the  "siss,  si:,s"  of  the  approach- 
ing line,  he  becomes  uneasy  and  shifts  his  position  a  little  nearer  his 
base  of  operations,  the  wood.  The  sound  draws  closer,  he  does  not 
like  it,  and  slips  oft  to  shelter.  Aks !  between  him  and  safety 
Stretches  that  deadly  net,  and  into  it  he  tumbles  headlong,  to  be 
i|ieedtly  and  quietly  dispatched  by  the  watchful  Tom.  So  the  work 
goes  on,  till  Jim  and  Pete  bring  up  the  two  ends  of  the  switch-line^ 
and  the  netting  of  that  field  is  completed*  On  a  suitable  night  three 
men  have  been  known  to  kill  in  this  wmy  between  ninety  and  a 
hundred  rabbits. 

If  we  wander  in  the  wood  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  a  mikl 
January,  we  shall  be  impressed,  in  the  first  plaoe^  by  the  absenoe  of 
birdcalls  and  other  signs  of  animal  life^  There  will  probably  be  a 
Ugh  wind,  in  which  case  we  shall  hear  it  humming  among  the 
bnncbes,  and  looking  up  may  see  a  flock  of  rooks  cawing  and  sway- 
ing in  the  Uast  The  skirmishing  hardwoods  form  a  cold  grey  net- 
woik  of  brandies  and  twigs,  streaked  here  and  there  with  the  silver 
white  of  the  Inrches.  The  larches  are  dotted  with  small  brown 
cones.  Behind  these  the  main  body  of  Scotch  firs  is  drawn  up, 
dark  green  and  sombre,  but  warmed  by  the  rosy  brown  of  the 
trunks.  In  shckcrcd  spots  wc  shall  hnd  uae  or  two  oaks  bearing 
patches  of  brown  leaves  on  their  lower  boughs.  Some  of  the 
brambles,  in  spite  of  the  winter  frosts,  are  still  green.  The  floor 
of  this  temple  of  Pan  is  grass,  not  yet  withered,  chequered  with 
brown  leaves  and  masses  of  fir  needles.  The  only  signs  of  animal 
life  are  the  whirling  rooks  and  a  few  tits,  waich  arc  pecking  the 
insects  hidden  on  the  firs,  and  climbing  round  and  round,  as  if 
thqr  were  ascending  a  winding  staircase;  or  if  we  kick  up  the  leaves 
we  aaay  discover  a  little  spider  or  beetle  lying  numb  and  sluggish. 
There  are  no  flowers,  except  on  a  dump  of  whins  near  the  river. 

By  the  middle  of  April  we  see  a  change.  The  hawthorn  hedges 
on  the  margin  of  the  wood  are  a  study  in  brown  and  green,  the 
leam  in  some  parts  being  fiiUy  formed,  while  in  others  the  twigs 
show  their  naked  brown.  The  larches  have  fresh  tips,  and  are  dotted 
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With  little  bunches  of  bright  green.  No  insects  are  yet  stirring  save 
an  occasional  humble  bee,  but  birds  are  twittering  and  chirping  among 
the  branches.  On  a  piece  uf  old  dr)'-stone  wall  there  is  a  pretty  bit 
of  colour.  The  top  of  the  wall  is  covered  with  sods  which  have  lain 
there  for  many  years.  Upon  these^  and  in  ^  inteistioes  of  the 
stones^  quantities  of  deep  green  hard-ferns  are  growing,  and  amonig 
them  one  lOty-petaOed  daisy*  A  robin  has  alighted  on  the  dylee^ 
just  where  the  sun  strikes  upon  the  green  fern,  rosy  petals,  and 
orange  breast^  thrown  into  relief  by  the  dark  shade  of  the  moss  and 
the  weather-worn  stones.  Here  come  a  troop  of  merry  children  to 
roll  dyed  eggs,  for  this  is  tbe  Saturday  before  Easter.  In  the  heart 
of  the  wood  is  a  grassy  hollow,  like  a  bowl,  entirely  devoid  of  under- 
growth, where  the  brightly  tinted  eggs  are  rolled  up  the  slope  and 
allowed  to  slide  back  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  children.  Aftar  a 
time  the  shouting  ceases,  dire  destruction  having  come  upon  the 
painted  shells,  and  the  playmates  being  engaged  in  enjoying  a  feast 
of  their  hard-boiled  contents. 

In  another  month  the  larches  are  in  full  leaf,  showing  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river  like  splashes  of  bright  green  laid  upon  the 
purplish-brown  int^ladi^  of  the  leafless  hardwoods.  The  horse* 
chestnuts,  with  partly  open  leaves,  appear  as  if  flocks  of  green  love- 
birds or  paroquets  had  alighted  upon  them.  There  is  no  season  of 
the  year  when  the  joy  of  nature  so  aflfects  most  men  as  this  period  of 
levivsl  We  seem  to  fed  some  of  the  glee  with  whtch  ttie  ancients 
cdebiated  the  return  of  Persephone  from  Dis.  At  such  a  time  the 
music  of  the  old  poetry  comes  back  to  us :  The  wmter  is  past,  die 
lain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  the  earth  ;  the  tune  of 
the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
our  land."  Many  words  might  be  written  without  our  recalling  the 
spirit  of  the  season  so  vividly  as  it  is  expressed  in  those  few  lines. 

Pan's  temple  has  its  beauty  in  the  waning  as  well  as  in  the  waxing 
year.  By  the  first  of  November  we  shall  find  the  wood  again  silent 
The  leaves  are  coming  down  rapidly,  and  in  the  silence  lie  in  heaps 
as  they  fall,  the  base  of  each  beech  being  surrounded  by  a  withered 
brown  circle.  The  beech  hedges,  however^  are  still  in  parts  greeD, 
ahhoiigh  they  have  mostly  undergone  their  chameleon  chaqges 
from  green  to  lemon^yeUoWy  chrome-yellow,  orange^  light  browi^ 
and  dark  brown.  The  sunsets  over  the  hill  in  this  month  are  often 
glorious^  the  western  horison  being  covered  with  heavy  pmple 
douds,  and  above  these  pink  cloudlets^  like  deficafee  feather  friis» 
spreading  upwards  to  the  aenith.  All  is  calm  and  outwardly  M  of 
peao^  and  yet,  just  as  sudden  storm  may  burst  over  the  wood  and 
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spread  destruction  around,  so  rural  quiet  is  occasionally  broken  by 
unexpected  tragedy.  There  is  a  iarm  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill. 
Maiy  at  the  fiurm  was  an  oipban,  with  no  relative  except  a  some- 
what unsympathetic  stepmother.  She  had*  however,  a  sweetheart,  a 
ploqghman  at  a  neighbouring  lieunn.  There  was  a  fair  in  the  village^ 
whidi  Maiy  and  her  sweetheart  attended.  Whatever  happened  at 
the  fidr,  or  00  the  way»  we  do  not  know,  bat  her  mistress  notioed 
next  day  that  the  girl  was  often  in  tears.  A  few  kindly  questions 
might  hanre  saved  after  regrets^  but  it  did  not  occur  to  the  mistress 
to  put  them.  In  the  eariy  morning  Mary  slipped  away,  and  her 
body  was,  on  a  search,  recovered  far  down  the  river.  Her  new 
frock  and  lut  were  found  on  the  bank,  where  she  had  entered  the 
water,  carefully  laid  in  a  safe  place.  It  seems  a  strange  condition  of 
mind  (altliough  it  is  not  uncommon  in  such  cases),  which  induces 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  safety  of  a  hat  or  dress,  and  absolute  dis- 
regard for  the  sacrifice  of  human  life.  What  was  the  precise  difficulty 
which  the  poor  lassie  found  more  terrible  to  look  at  than  death  itself 
was  never  ascertained. 

The  mind  of  a  child  finds  Pan  all-delightingi  but  as  we  grow 
older  we  become  more  inaenaible  to  his  pipings.  If  we  could  retain 
the  fiist  feeliqgp  of  childhood,  we  should  leiam  its  fiiculty  of 
empathising  with  nature.  Conversely,  die  tiaining  of  ouiselves  to 
appreciate  duly  the  ddights  of  woods  and  fields  is  the  surest  means 
of  keeping  intact  a  spirit  of  simple  enjoyment  and  childltke  fiuth, 
which  is  a  most  predoos  possession  in  later  years.  A  friend  of  die 
writer  used  to  say  that  his  interest  in  all  the  beauties  of  nature  kept 
him  from  his  dotage ;  and  certainly,  when  he  went  to  his  rest  in  the 
last  decade  of  his  life's  century,  his  faculties  were  undimmed,  and 
his  enthusiasm  in  a  new  specimen  or  a  new  discovery  was  as  keen 
as  in  his  prime.  Let  us  remain,  therefore,  among  the  worshippers 
of  All-delighting  Pan,  keeping  the  flames  of  our  lajnps  burning 
clearly,  finding  in  sympathy  with  Mother  Earth  and  her  offspring 
new  interests  and  new  joys,  an  inspiring  of  life,  and  a  key  to  all 
mysteries  and  knowledge,  and  advancing  step  by  step,  till  the 
shadows  pass  away  and  the  secrets  of  nature  are  spread  open 
before  us. 

HBiniY  H.  BROWH, 
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DRINKING  CUSTOMS  OF  THE 
OLD  SCOTTISH  GENTRY, 

THB  genentkn  into  wltidi  Bum  wm  bom  vu  a  haiiddxndcnig 
OQ^  and,  Judged  hf  liie  potatuMifl  <if  his  conleinponrici»  tbe 
IKKl^UbftttasiiOiildseemtohmbeeniioinm  Evoy 
gmitantn,  says  Rmdmj  of  Oebtertyre,  loted  hit  botde.  Dnoknig 

even  to  excess  did  not  carry  a  sttgma  inth  tt  The  then  Duke  of 
Haraiiton,  according  to  Carlyle  of  Inveresk,  would  have  been  a  man 
of  letters  "could  he  have  kept  himself  sober."  Unbounded  hosjM- 
tality  was  universal,  and  sobriety,  as  savouring  of  parsimony,  was 
shunned  like  a  vice.  The  tavern,  as  a  social  institution,  was  frequented 
by  the  clergy  without  loss  of  respect  or  reputation.  Ministers  and 
elders  alike  at  Assembly  time  adjourned  to  the  Carrier's  Inn,  in  ihe 
West  Bowy  for  their  "  mendiao."  Piety  and  tippling  were  not  con- 
sidered in  any  great  degree  incompatible.  Dr.  Alexander  Webster, 
minister  of  the  Tolbooth  Kirk,  Edinburgh,  a  five-bottle  men,  ms 
reveied  by  his  parishioners.  The  town's  busiiMtt  then  ins  diiciissed 
ow  a  dnuD,  end  he  never  missed  e  meeting.  Itwassudof  hhntfaet 
he  hid  drank  as  much  daret  at  the  ratepayers'  expense  as  wmld 
floata  74-goii  ship.  Another  irorthy  minister  who  ooold  drink  pio- 
digtously  with  apparent  impunity  laid  it  down  as  a  golden  role  of 
conduct  that  a  man  who  could  not  bold  a  pint  must  content  himself 
with  a  chopin.  Like  Allan  Ramsay  he  despised  a  "tea-iaced 
gen  era  Lion.*' 

Both  Bench  and  Bar  during  the  century  may  be  said  generally  to 
have  been  equally  remarkable  for  longevity  and  the  length  of  their 
symposia.  But  possibly  only  the  fittest  survived.  Lord  President 
Forbes  to  the  end  of  his  days,  when  in  congenial  company,  drank  *'  to 
the  vety  verge  of  sobriety  "  ;  and  Lord  Karnes,  who  was  reputed  a 
sober  man,  could  drink  hard  when  he  met  the  right  people.  Lord 
Grange,  for  a  time  justice-clerk,  alternated  between  spates  of  drink- 
ing and  the  exercise  of  religion,  and  was  specially  addicted  when  in 
tbe  latter  humour  to  meetings  for  private  prayer,  after  which  indul- 
gence the  daret  flowed  fteely.   Typical  of  the  manners  of  the  times 
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was  the  dying  request  of  Lord  Forglen  in  1727.  He  instructed  his 
clerk  that  the  doctors  and  friends  who  attended  upon  him  were  to 
be  "filled  fou,"  and  the  will  of  the  deceased  was  faithfully  observed. 
Before  they  left  there  was  na  ane  of  them  able  to  bite  their  ain 
thumb."  Sixty  years  later,  Jeffrey,  then  a  boy,  assisted  to  cany 
BosweUi  the  hk^nipher  of  Johnson,  to  bed,  who  patted  him  on  the 
bead  tmA  morning,  and  assmed  him  that  if  he  went  on  as  be  had 
begun  be  migbt  live  to  be  a  Bos^  yet  The  eustom  nas  to  dine  at 
home  it  midday  or  early  afiemooo,  sap  in  a  tamn  at  eight,  and 
spend  the  evening  m  conviviality.  Chades  Hay,  aftenraids  Loid 
Newton,  being  seen  making  his  way  homewaid  about  nine  o'clock  in 
the  eventQg^  walking  somewhat  onsteadily,  was  adnd,  <*  Why,  how^ 
this,  Mr.  Hay  ?  You're  early  up  ftom  your  dinner  to-day  ?  "  "  True 
enough,"  he  replied, "  but  then,  ye  maun  ken,  we  sat  down  j ci/cv-i/ny." 
John  Murray,  Clerk  of  Session,  having  run  up  a  score  of  ;£^4,ooo, 
gallantly  liquidated  the  debt  by  marrying  Lucky  Tiiom,  the  tavem- 
keepei.  The  choicer  spirits  had  their  clubs  and  coteries.  Andrew 
Crosbie,  the  Counsellor  Plcydell  of  "  Guy  Mannering,"  was  '*one  of 
the  great  ornaments  "  of  the  Feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  which  met  at 
Purves's  tavern  in  Parliament  Squaie ;  and  the  "  high  jinks  "  of  the 
Minor  Club  and  the  Sons  of  Solomon  were  no  less  celebrated.  At 
Doof^'s  tavern  Smellie  the  printer,  who  was  possessed  of  '*  fine 
convivial  tslents,**  presided  over  the  wits  of  the  CiochaUan  Club^ 
which  ftatemity  entertained  Bums  twice  on  his  visit  to  Edtnbuigb 
in  1787.  Loid  Newton  and  Loid  Hennand  ftequenled  the  Ante 
Ifannm,  so  called  froma  rule  diat  the  "  lawing  "  should  be  paid  before- 
band.  Hermand,  says  Lord  Codtbum,  had  a  sincere  respect  for 
drinking,  a  serious  compassion  for  the  poor  wretches  who  could 
not  indulge  m  it,  and  a  due  contempt  for  those  who  could,  but  did 
not  He  would  by  no  means  suffer  the  plea  that  drunkenness  was 
an  excuse  for  crime.  A  prisoner  being  on  his  trial  for  stabbing  a 
boon  companion  wluie  wrangling  after  a  debauch,  it  was  pleaded  in 
extenuation  that  he  was  drunk  at  the  time.  This  was  war  1:1 1 y 
resented  by  his  lordship.  We  are  told/'  he  said,  "  that  there  was 
no  malice,  and  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  in  liquor.  In 
liquor  1  Why,  he  was  drunk  !  And  yet  he  murdered  the  very  man 
who  bad  been  drinking  with  him  1  They  had  been  carousing  the 
whole  night ;  and  yet  he  stabbed  him  after  drinking  a  whole  bottle 
of  nun  with  him  1  Good  God,  my  Lord^  if  he  wiU  do  this  when 
be^s  drunk,  what  will  he  not  do  when  he's  sober?  " 

The  bmded  gentry  seldom  left  their  estates.  They  killed  their 
own  motion,  game  was  plentifol,  and  with  claret  and  whisky  pundi 
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in  abundance  they  lived  out  their  lives  unconscious  of  any  short- 
comings in  themselves  or  their  surroundings.  A  guest  was  ever  sure 
of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  he  and  his  host  would  as  surely  sit  over 
the  bottle  till  one  or  the  other  was  prostrate.  No  self-respecting 
laird  set  other  bounds  to  the  drinking,  ^^^en  neighbouring  lairds 
met,  the  potations  were  "  pottle  deep."  The  laird  of  Balnamoon, 
after  a  night's  carouse,  on  being  tnfonned  that  it  was  *'an  awfa' 
noniini''  thus  addressed  his  servant  Peter :  ''Gaqg  diieot  to  the 
parionr ;  see  that  the  fire's  blann',  licht  the  cawnds^  set  tiie  punch 
bowl  filled  wi'  plottie  on  the  bfeakftst  table»  stedc  the  shiitten»  and 
wen  ti7  what  kind  of  a  nicht  it  wil!  mak*."  Balnamoon  bad  this 
peciiliarit7--be  woold  not  deep  a  night  oot  of  bis  own  boose.  Being 
overooine  at  the  boose  of  a  friend,  be  insisled  on  riding  home  as  oso^ 
which  numifesdy bewis  unable  to  do ;  so  the  night  being  dark  bewis 
assisted  to  mount,  not  his  horse,  but  a  turf  wall,  and  Peter  having 
attached  the  bridle  to  a  stir.yip,  put  the  whip  into  hi:i  master's  hand, 
and  assured  him  :  "  Noo,  your  honour,  the  road's  straight  afore  ye." 
When  the  befuddled  laird  fell  off,  which  he  ver>'  shortly  did,  Peter 
shouted  into  his  ear,  "WVre  at  hame  noo,  sir  !  We're  at  ham^  I'm 
teiiin'  ye  !  Your  honour's  just  fa'en  off  at  our  ain  stable  door."  And 
he  slept  from  home  that  night;  but  he  never  forgave  the  trick 
phiyed  upon  him»  and  stoutly  resisted  any  attempt  to  inveigle  him 
to  the  same  bouse  again.  Scott  might  have  depicted  the  scene 
irtiich  met  the  astonished  gsse  of  Cockbum  when  in  his  teens  be 
anited  with  some  oompsaioos  at  the  uin  of  Middtcton  to  meet  bis 
fttfacr,  the  Sheriff  of  Midkiduan.  The  gentry,  headed  by  Heniy 
Dundaa^  the  first  Lord  MdviUc^  bad  assembled,  and  were  inaking  a 
night  of  it  He  found  them  uproarious  in  a  low-ioofod  room 
scaroely  large  enoogb  to  hold  them,  with  wooden  cbaiis  and  a 
sanded  floor.  On  the  table  was  a  large  bowl  of  whisky  punch,  the 
steam  of  which  was  almost  dropping  from  the  roof,  while  the  odour 
was  enough,  he  says,  to  perfume  the  whole  parish.  One  of  the  bov-s 
was  promptly  voted  into  the  chair,  and  his  health  drunk  with  all  the 
honours. 

The  wild  doings  of  Fox  Maule,  who  later  became  Lord  Pan  mure, 
were  long  proverbial  At  Brechin  Castle,  his  seat  in  Forfarshire, 
be  held  high  revelry,  and  innumerable  are  the  stories  told  of  the 
pranks  he  played  while  in  his  cups.  The  laird  of  Skene,  a  bachelor 
passionatdy  fond  of  bis  dogs,  was  one  of  his  victims.  It  was  quite  in 
the  nature  of  things  thai  in  the  course  of  a  night's  letel  Maule 
should  propose  to  toss  the  dogi  in  a  blanket  The  kiid  was  furious, 
but  his  infirmiQr  was  that  after  a  certain  number  of  tumblers  be 
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became  tongue-tied  and  unable  to  articulate.  He  had,  however,  full 
use  of  his  other  faculties.  Possessing  himself  of  an  old  blunderbuss, 
he  loaded  it  with  powder  and  wadding,  and  fired  over  the  heads  of  his 
tormentors.  The  result  was  that  the  laird  was  knocked  over  by 
the  recoil,  the  candles  were  upset,  the  glasses  broken,  and  the 
confusion  and  smoke  so  terrifying  that  one  old  gentleman  implored 
to  be  taken  to  bed,  as  ^  the  smell  o'  the  pouther  made  him  sick." 
MaiUe  was  hugely  delighted  at  the  new  turn  in  affairs,  and  the  dogs 
were  forgotten.  The  Catholic  priest  «t  Dundee  had  steadfiutljr 
declined  Maule's  invitations  to  dinner,  knowing  well  what  scenes 
were  enacted  theie^  so  he  was  invited  to  bieskfiut  The  fateak&st^ 
needlen  to  mj,  followed  on  a  night* s  caioitsaL  Mtule  to  all 
appearance  was  perfectly  sober,  and  entertained  his  guest  in  a  most 
becoming  way.  Bringing  the  conversation  round  to  the  subject  of 
exoeas*  he  deplored  the  Act  that  his  example  of  moderation  was  of 
DO  avaiL  There^"  said  he,  opening  the  door  of  the  room  adjacent^ 
where  his  companion  of  the  night  before  the  laird  of  Duntrune^ 
lay  as  be  had  fidlen,  <*there  for  eiample,  reverend  fiither,  is  a  nsan 
on  whom  the  best  of  counsels  has  been  thrown  away.  Exhort  him, 
I  entreat  you,  reverend  sir ;  perhaps  he  will  listen  to  your  voice, 
though  he  continues  deaf  to  mine."  The  priest  refused  the  office, 
and  departed,  only  to  find  a  hearse  and  four  at  the  door.  Dantrune 
was  solemnly  carried  out  and  deposited  in  the  hearse ;  Maule 
mounted  the  box,  and,  after  parading  the  streets  of  Dundee,  drove 
the  inanimate  laird  home  to  his  house  in  the  country.  More 
ingenious  was  his  way  with  the  laird  of  Usan.  The  laird  was  a 
douce  man  who  discountenanced  riotous  behaviour,  and  as  such 
was  considered  fair  game  by  Maule.  Usan,  like  his  neighbours, 
patronised  the  local  races,  and,  to  his  undoing,  there  encountered 
Maule  when  he  had  for  once  somewhat  exceeded  his  usual 
moderation.  The  wine  being  in  and  the  wit  out,  be  was  easily 
tiapp^  into  wagering  that  within  the  space  of  one  hour  he  would 
break  all  the  crockeiy  that  could  be  brought  to  him.  The  bet  was 
taken  and  the  conditions  arranged.  The  laird  was  to  have  no 
weapon  of  any  kind,  and  the  event  was  to  come  off  in  the  nuirket- 
place  of  Montrose  on  the  following  afternoon.  Usan  had  time  to 
sober  and  to  rue,  but  there  was  no  going  back  on  his  word.  He 
provided  himself  with  a  strong  pair  of  fisherman's  boots^  and  duly 
{mt  in  an  appearance.  But  be  had  not  reckoned  with  liCanle  and 
his  associates :  he  found  a  stage  prepared,  with  seats  for  theumpires  I 
Several  hampers  were  brought  and  disposed  of ;  the  smaller  articles 
^  hurd  smashed  with  his  heavy  boots^  while  the  brger  he  picked 
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up  and  dashed  upon  the  ground,  when  to  his  horror  cartloads  of 
crockery  began  to  arrive  from  all  quarters.  He  re<ioubled  hii 
exertions,  and  one  garment  after  another  was  discarded,  until  theie 
never  was  such  a  scene  in  the  town  of  Montrose,  the  frenzied  laird 
like  a  maniac  dancing  among  the  ware  amidst  the  shouts  and  \  tils 
of  tlie  populace.  The  proiid  old  gentleman's  native  obstinacy 
pre\'ailed  in  the  end,  and  he  won  his  bet,  but  it  is  said  he  never 
quite  got  over  the  hnmiliatioo  attaching  to  nch  a  dts|pacdbi 
cdiifaitioii* 

I  verily  believe  my  aenaes  will  leave  me  if  I  stay  kmg  in  this 
ooontry,"  mote  Atennder  GibaoD  Hunter  to  hia  partner,  Arcbibald 
CopataM^  Scoltfa  paliliaher.  Httoler  waa  the  aon  of  a  Foiftiabiie 
kird,  and  Ifaak  and  he  were  doae  fiienda.  Both  nere  men  of 
contsderable  mental  powen,  and  bis  letters  give  peibaps  the  belt 
pictme  extant  of  the  high  living  and  hard  drinking  tiien  prevaleat 
Longman,  the  eminent  London  publisher,  having  come  to  Scotland 
on  a  visit,  Hunter  carried  him  off  to  Forfarshire.  They  dined  at 
Brechin  Castle  and  Palnamoon,  and  the  publisher  did  his  part,  with 
disastrous  results  to  his  digestion.  He  was  taken  ill,  and  Hunter 
sorrowfully  reports,  *'  These  Knglishers  will  never  do  in  our  country. 
They  eat  a  great  deal  too  nnirh  nnd  drink  too  little;  the  consequence 
is,  their  stoooachs  give  way,  and  they  are  knocked  up,  of  course." 
Another  reooid  ia^  "Yesterday  Maule  and  Charl»  Hay  (Lord 
Newton)  came  here  along  with  us,  and  stayed  till  near  three  this 
morning — a  terrible  drink,  three  bottles  claret  per  man,  besides 
punchy  after  supper.*  John  Iformy,  Byronls  Anak  of  pub- 
Kabent  fiued  no  better  than  hia  rival  Longman.  He^  too^  enyoyed 
the  "perikNis  hoapltaUty*' of  the  For&rshiie  klrda.  We  had  a 
most  dreadAil  day  at  Biecfam  Otttle»'*  writea  Hunter,  **one  of  the 
most  awfbl  ever  known,  even  in  tittt  hoosa  l¥hat  tfiink  yon  of 
seven  of  us  drinking  thirty -one  bottles  of  red  champagne,  be?  ides 
burgundy,  three  bottles  of  madeira,  <Si:c.,  »S.:c.  ?  Nine  bottles  were  druuk 
by  us  after  Maule  was  pounded  (he  had  been  living  a  terrible  life 
for  three  weeks  preceding),  and  of  all  this  Murray  contrived  to  take 
his  share.  How  he  got  it  over,  God  knows ;  but  he  has  since  paid 
for  It  very  dearly.  He  has  himself  principally  to  blame,  having  been 
SO  rash  as  to  throw  out  a  challenge  to  the  Soots  from  the  Englishmen, 
in  which  be  was  encountered,  as  yon  may  sajqpose.  He  has  since 
been  close  at  home  at  Esk mount,  very  unwell,  but  yesterday  I  got 
him  physicked,  and  lo>day  we  dine  with  Major  Ramsay  al  KeU^^ 
from  which  God  send  us  a  happy  deHvenuKe.** 

At  Kelly  tiie  evenipg  oonduded  **with  the  nanal  demonatiatiooa 
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of  joy,"  and  Hunter  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  Murray  afloat 
next  day  for  the  Beefsteak  Club  dinner  and  dance  at  Forfar,  from 
which  they  got  home  at  five  in  the  morning,  preceded  by  Maule  with 
whom  they  had  "  supper  "  and  a  **  cool  bowl  of  punch."  Maule  and 
Ins  party  dien  Ht  to  canvass  the  bufgh  of  Montrose ! 

In  one  of  the  few  cases  in  which  Scott  figured  as  advocate  he 
defended  a  clerical  client  from  a  charge  of  drunkenness,  on  the 
ground  that  they  could  convict  him  only  of  three  acts  of  drunkenness 
during  the  course  of  fourteen  years,  and  tbat  there  was  a  distinction 
between  eMtts  and  eMasus  founded  in  common-sense  and  recof^ 
nised  in  law.  A  thousand  cases,  he  said,  might  be  supposed,  in 
which  a  man,  without  being  aware  of  what  he  was  about,  may  be 
insensibly  led  on  to  intoxication,  especially  in  a  country  where  the 
vice  is  unfortunately  so  common  that  upon  occasions  a  man  may  go 
to  excess  from  a  false  sense  of  modesty  or  a  fear  of  disobliging  his 
entertainer.  The  argument  fitted  the  occasion,  but  it  did  not  save 
Scott's  client  from  well  merited  deposition  from  a  ministry  in  which 
much  was  tolerated  if  public  decency  were  but  observed.  Lockhart 
says  convivial  habits  were  then  indulged  in  to  an  extent  now  happily 
unknown,  and  that  Scott  tocdc  a  plentiful  share  in  such  jollities  down 
to  the  time  of  his  marriage.  But  though  Scott,  when  Lockhart  first 
knew  him,  could  swallow  a  great  quantity  of  wine  without  bebg  at 
all  visibly  disordered  by  it,**  he  was  for  his  day  remarimbly  abs* 
temious.  His  maxim  was,  **0f  all  vices  drinking  is  the  most 
incompatible  widi  greatness." 

ALEXANDER  WOOD. 
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ON  LOOKING  DOWN  ON  THE  FACE  IN 
DEATH  OF  A  GOOD  WOMAN. 

NIGHT.    Vet  not  completei 
Rather  the  tivilight  of  a  summer's  mom. 
Where  the  two  gleams  meet : 
The  lin^ring  gloiy  of  the  day  chat's  gone^ 
The  hMtre  of  the  one  which  sweepcth  oa. 

The  ling'ring  glory  ? 

Before  us  the  interpretation  Ues : 

The  lovely  siory 

Of  life  to  beatification  wrought 

By  noble  selfless  deeds,  sweet  tender  thought 

The  radiant  dawn  ? 

We  know  not  Here  man's  book  of  knowledge  ends. 
For,  from  out  that  bourn 
Of  death,  no  voice  may  tell  what  yisions  tise^ 
Or  if  but  sleep  soft  lall%  ag  dose  our  eyes. 

Yet  W€  have  dreaming— 

Dieanung  we  hope  to  waking  find  not  dream — 

That  Us  a  gleaming 

Sudi  as  not  yet  hath  struck  upon  the  sight, 
A  heaven  of  lovelinesses  and  delight ; 

That  this  mourning  bed 

Is  not  the  bed  of  death,  but  bed  of  birth; 

This  our  precious  dead 

But  as  the  bud  which  needs  must  pass  away 

That  it  may  win  a  fiur  more  splendid  day. 

ELTON  PATEKSOW, 
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A  Great  Miltor  Fimd. 

THE  announcement  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  work  entirely  from 
the  pen  of  John  Milton  has  made  less  sensation  in  the  world 
than  might  have  been  anticipated.    Considering  that  Milton  stands 
second  on  the  roU  of  English  poetSi  if  nol  on  tbas  of  the  world's  poets 
—since^  in  modem  time%  no  other  oountiy  can  mil  him— it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  some  pother  would  have  been  raised ;  at 
leasts  in  academical  dfdes.  If  the  contrary  is  the  cm^  and  the  work 
is  received  vith  eqaantmityy  if  not  irith  iBdiffemcsb  tfte  reasons  aio 
not  far  to  seek.  Inthefirst  places  the  book  is  not  in  the  true  or  full 
sense  new.  It  has  been  in  print  teeaactlf  two  hondiod  and  filly-fivo 
years.  Dnring  that  time^  however,  it  has  never  been  ascribed  to 
Milton ;  and  I,  who  profess  m|sdf  one  of  the  most  devout  of 
Miltonians,  and  who  know  by  heart  vidl  on  to  half  t/t  his  English 
verse,  have  never  heard  of  its  existence.    A  second  and  even  more 
influential  reason  is  that  nobody,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  taken  quite 
seriously  the  pretensions  of  the  discoverer.   These  have  passed 
unchallenged,  since  no  one,  or  scarcely  one,  who  has  yet  written 
has  bestowed  the  time  and  patience  necessary  either  to  accept  or 
deny.   The  discoverer  in  question — of  whom  more  hereafter — has 
read  and  translated  a  book,  and  declares,  wholly  on  internal  evidence^ 
that  the  book  is  by  Milton.   To  weigh  his  aiguments  and  approve 
the  vahie  of  the  evidence  he  offers  is  a  task  of  great  kbour,  and 
can  only  be  undertaken  by  an  exceptionally  scrupukHis  reviewer  or 
an  enthusiast  Men  aocordingfy  have  contented  themselves  with 
mentioning  the  daim  of  the  trandator,  sayii^  what  the  book  is  about, 
and  Icaviqg  the  matter  there.  I  have  myself  no  time  Ibr  a  complete 
analysis  of  what  is  advanced.  I  anv  however,  as  I  have  before 
said,  an  enthusiast.   I  know  Milton  better  than  most,  and  I  have 
read  with  profoimd  and  augmenting  interest  the  translation,  from 
cover  to  cover. 

VOL.  ccxciv.  NO.  2070.  II  y 
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Ttm  ^NMm  Sdltiu  " 

BEFORE  expressuf;  mj  own  oonvicttoas  I  will  eipkin 
briefly  mbak  the  Tolume — or  volumes,  anoe  there  are 
It,  CiHe  in  Us  pmenl  alMpe  is   Ji^  Stijma,  tke  MtU  City ;  «r» 
Jmmkm  Rt^mmd*:     AmHpmm  Xbrname  wnttm  m  ike  Time 
efCkarhsL  NQmJiniinmmfremOhamfy^mtd  oi^ 
Mntriem  fikm  Miltm.  Inir^iiiiiim^  I)wskiiom^  JJiera^ 

Essays^  mmd  a  BAiiography  by  ike  Waikr  Begky,  a  vols.*  In 
strik^ccMitiist  with  die  title  of  teofigiiiBl  Is  th^  The 
original  title  is  simply  "^ava  Sofym/c  Libri  Sex :  Londini :  Typis 
Joiinnis  Lcgati  :  mixixlviiI.'*  Now,  everything  about  the  lx)ok 
tempts  to  speculation.  Noiiint  whatever  of  authorship  is  gt\en  m  a 
wofk  without  any  form  of  preface  or  introduction.  A  fresh  title  jxige 
was  supplied  the  follonring  year  to  the  (presumably  large)  unsold 
rerrminder.  This  gave  much  more  ample  information  as  to  the 
coatenu  of  the  book,  an4  added  the  intelligence  that  it  was  sold  by 
Tliomas  UnderhiU,  <*  sub  signo  Biblii  in  vico  Apgiice  dicto  Wood- 
street"  For  tiiis  amount  of  added  information  we  hare  to  be  think* 
uL  To  our  knoiriedlse  of  authocship  nothing  is  added.  The 
lottnie^  includiiig  a  page  of  enmta,  occupies  three  faondred  and 
nine^^wo  psgesi  and  contains  on  the  lilank  page  fiidng  the  title 
a  Latin  motto,  wfaidH  as  I  «rile  Ibr  BogUah  readef%  I  wiUglTein 
llr.  Begle/s  tmnsbtioQ^  at^oooe  liee  and  accufate : — 

"*Whos6isthebook?^4o)m«ak.  Why  start  such  a  bootless 
inquiry?  -   •  K 

•*  If  you  but  read  and  enjoy,  you  will  liave  made  it  your  own.* 

■ 

THS^LATIN  OUGINAL. 

«  ■ 

•   •  • 

BUT  few  copi^  of  the  wpdc  to  which  I  diaw  attention  appear  to 
have  been  sold.   I  have  never  heard  of  a  copy  in  private 

possession  except  those  owi>cd  l»y  the  translator,  and  to  him  I  am 
indebted  for  the  information,  tliat  the  book  lurks  \n  some  collegiate 
and  academic  libraries.  All  the  knowledge  I  possess  is,  indeed, 
drawn  from  him.  That  the  book  sliould  fall  flat  is  a  matter  for  little 
surprise,  seeing  that  it  was  issued  in  a  period  of  civil  broil— in  the 
year  before  the  execution  of  the  King.  Milton,  who  three  years 
earlier  had  poUished  his  poemsi  both£qg|ish  and  Latin,  had  by  this 
time  good  cause  not  only  to  suppress  his  name,  but  to  avoid  all  chanoe 
of  its  bet^g  discovered.  He  was  forty  yeais  of  sgc^  and  bis  Puritanism 
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was  more  acerb  than  it  had  been  when  he  wrote  12 Allegro,  // 
Fcnscroso,  ai^d  Arcades.  Knowledge  of  his  authorship  of  the  Nona 
Solyma  would  not  be  likely  to  gratify  his  Piirii.in  patrons,  nor  would 
it  commend  the  work  to  the  Cavaliers,  to  whom  almost  exclusively  it 
must  appeal.  As  a  story  the  book  has  few  claims  upon  attention.  Some 
of  its  incidents,  notably  the  combats  and  adventures  with  robbers, 
link  it  with  the  Picaresque  novels,  but  its  source  must  rather  be 
sought  in  Classical  models.  The  tale  of  the  love  and  death  of  Philippa* 
as  naiiated  b^  Galatea,  her  maid  and  confidante^  is  romantic  and  to 
a  certain  extent  tender.  Two  ends  seem,  however^  to  have  been 
borne  principaily  in  mind  by  the  writer — ^the  first,  to  supply  a  picture 
of  an  ideal  community  such  as  is  exhibited  in  the  Utopia  and  the 
Nm  AUtmHs )  and  die  second,  to  expound  in  edifying  fashion  the 
authors  views  upon  mondsp  faith,  and  conduct 

Evidence      ISilton^s  Autkobship. 

IN  a  case  such  as  that  with  which  I  deal,  it  must  necessarily  be  on 
internal  evidence  alone  that  the  ascription  of  authorship  rests. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to.  show  the  methods  by  which  Mr.  Begley 
establishes  the  authorship,  of  Milton.  To  do  this  would  necessitate 
an  amount  of  space  that  I  dare  not  occupy.  Every  point  in  the 
argument  is  closely  followed  out ;  and  though  many  of  the  reasons 
advanced  may  seem  inconclusive,  such  a,  body  of  evidence  as  I 
cannot  resist  is  in  the  end  accumulated.  Much,  though  not  undue^ 
we%|ht  must  be  attached  to  the  aigument  by  exhaustbn.  Of  English 
cr  British  writers  George  Buduman— who^  for  the  rest,  is  too  early  in 
date--*Bacon,  Omley,  and  one  or  two  others,  alone  had  Ladnity 
enough  to  have  written  the  work ;  while  none  of  them  is  likely 
to  have  enunciated  the  view  which  it  advocates.  Put  in  its 
simplest  form,  you  have  to  find  first  an  inspired  poet— for  such 
is  the  author  of  the  "  lindal  Song  of  Heavenly  Love " — and 
next  one  whose  piety,  reverence,  and  Puritanism  are  no  less 
signal.  It  is,  however,  upon  the  resemblance  between  ideas  and 
phraseology  that  the  main  contention  must  rest.  In  this  and  all 
other  respects  it  seems  to  mc  that  Mr.  Begley  establishes  his  case. 
I  have  another  reason^  which  is  all  powerful  to  me,  but  which  I 
cannot  attempt  to  impose  upon  others.  I  have  read  the  book  care- 
fully, and  firom  my  knowledge  of  Milton^which,  without  undue 
boasting,  X  may  say  is  extensive  and  far  beyond  the  common— I 
have  found  scores  of  passage  betmytng  Milton's  hand  on  which 
Mr.  Begley  has  not  dwelt  I  do  not  cUiim  to  spoik  tx  cafkeira^  but 
I  unite  with  Mr.  Begley  in  claiming  the  authorship  for  Milton. 
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BUT  one  point  more  is  there  with  wydi  I  hare  to  deal  Whit 
is  the  literary  value  of  the  discoveiy  that  has  been  midc? 
A  work  written  wholly  in  Latin  will  appeal  to  comparatively  few 
readers.  The  translation  is  excellent,  but  it  is  Mr.  Begley's,  and 
cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  else.  To  the  average  reader  the 
work  will  probably  be  caviare.  It  will  inspire  in  such  no  more 
interest  than  the  Argents  of  Barclay,  which  few  nowadays  will  be 
found  to  peruse  :  I  read  it  myself  some  forty  years  ago  {ehm  !)  in 
the  ttanslaticHi  of  Sir  Robert  Le  Grys  and  Thomas  May»  but  am  little 
likely  to  lepeat  tbe  e^eriment  The  scholar,  however,  and  the  kmr 
of  Milton  maj  not  and  win  not  neg^  die  Nova  SofymA,  I  know 
not  who  can  ici4»  te  instance^  ttie  cboras  of  coantiy  maidens  snd 
lonngsfaqtodi  in  the  Bridal  Song  of  Heavenly  Love  "andnoltnoe 
in  It  that  iniatiiie  of  sensoousnesB  with  the  cultivatton  and  adomtioa 
of  viiloeand  that  command  of  Scriptnie  phiase  in  wlncfa  Million  is 
unequalled.  I  have  soqs^t  Ibr  a  passage  to  qnole,  but  find  none  I 
care  to  detadi  from  the  context  The  scene  of  the  gteater  part  of  the 
action  is  Syria  ;  and  Joseph,  who  is  held  to  stand  for  Milton,  is  a  Jew. 
Milton's  Italian  travels  are  turned,  however,  to  good  account,  and 
there  are  many  descriptions  of  Italian  life.  I  may  say  that  in  dealing 
with  Mr.  Begley's  discovery  I  have  not  attempted  to  describe  a  teotb 
of  its  claim  on  consideiation. 

SYLVAN  us  URBAM. 
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In  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 


